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PREFACE. 


This  volume  appears  three  years  later  than,  when 
the  second  edition  of  the  first  was  publisht,  I  confidently, 
thought  it  would  have  done ;  and  I  am  bound  to  explain 
the  occasion  of  this  delay  to  the  friendly  reader  who 
may  have  complained  of  it. 

Ever  since  the  continuation  of  my  history  was  inter- 
rupted, my  mind  had  been  in  a  very  difl^erent  state  with 
regard  to  the  contents  of  the  second  volume  and  to  those 
of  the  first.  With  the  latter  I  was  incessantly  busied: 
every  fresh  piece  of  information  I  acquired  concerning 
the  original  institutions  of  other  nations  combined  itself 
with  the  researches  there  commenced  into  kindred  insti- 
tutions at  Rome;  and  many  of  my  views  were  modified 
by  the  sight  of  Rome  and  of  Italy.  To  the  second 
volume,  which  relates  only  to  particular  points  in  the 
condition  and  laws  of  the  Romans,  and  was  never  re- 
called to  my  thoughts  by  any  such  occasions,  I  had 
become  a  stranger.  At  the  same  time  I  knew  very 
well  that  the  dissertations  comprised  in  it  were  incompa- 
rably more  mature  and  complete  than  those  in  the  first : 
in  the  former,  especially  in  that  on  the  agrarian  insti- 
tutions,  the  investigation  of  which  had  been  gone 
through    before    the  design   of    treating    the    history   of 
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IV  FESFACE. 

Rome  arose  in  my  mmd,  there  was  nothing  to  correct, 
little  to  add.  Other  discussions  which  were  to  be  intro- 
duced, thou^  thej  had  not  been  put  in  writing  for 
the  press,  had  been  in  part  sketcht  out,  as  for  instance 
that  on  the  rights  of  iaopolity  and  municipium  while 
I  was  at  Rome;  and  the  substance  of  all  of  them  had 
been  repeatedly  delivered  by  word  oi  mouth.  Thus 
nothing  remained  but  the  historical  narrative,  with  re- 
gard to  which  I  thought  it  certain  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  more  determinate  conclusions  than 
those  contained  in  the  first  edition;  so  that  at  all  events 
it  would  be  useless  to  spend  more  care  and  go  more 
into  detail  on  occurrences  of  such  a  petty  scale. 

Under  this  notion  I  £uicied  that  a  revised  edition 
might  be  accomplisht  in  a  few  mcmths:  but  ere  long  I 
saw  clearly  that,  in  spite  of  all  scepticism,  a  critical  exar  « 
mination  of  the  facts  would  enable  me  to  restore  and 
establish  a  certain  and  credible  history  from  the  epoch 
at  which  this  volume  begins :  and  this  being  so,  it  became 
wordi  while  to  sift  every  particular  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  during  this  period  not  to  pass  over  what  in 
an  age  of  great  events  would  have  been  excluded  as 
trifling.  In  like  manner  I  perceived  that  the  changes 
in  the  constitution  might  be  traced  step  by  step.  Under 
favorable  circumstances  even  this  task  might  have 
been  executed  rapidly,  like  several  disquisitions  in  the 
first  volume:  but  that  volume  had  left  me  in  a  state  ot 
exhaustion,  which  was  the  consequence  of  the  continued 
exertion  of  all  my  faculties,  directed  to  a  single  object 
for  sixteen  months  without  any  intermission,  except  now 
and  then  a  very  few  days.  My  sight  grew  dim  in  its 
passionate  efibrts    to    pierce  into    the   obscurity    of  the 
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subject:  aii4  unless  I  was  to  aeod  forth  an  incomplete 
work,  which  sooner  or  later  would  have  had  to  be 
wholly  remodelled,  I  was  compelled  to  wait  for  what 
Time  might  gradually  bring  forth:  ncNr  ha^  he  been 
niggardly,  but,  though  slowly,  has  granted  me  one  dis- 
covery after  another.  I  must  not  however  omit  that 
this  exhaustion,  which  in  fact  resembled  the  dizziness 
of  a  person  limg  deprived  of  sleep,  excited  4  vehement 
desire  for  some  different  eipployment;  and  this  le4  me, 
most  inconsiderately,  having  already  such  a  task  as 
this  history  on  my  hands,  to  engage  in  editing  the 
Byzantine  historians:  idiich,  along  with  other  very 
laborious  occupations,  for  instance  the  revisal  of  the 
third  edition  of  the  first  volume,  greatly  impeded  the 
prepress  of  my  {dan  after  it  had  been  twice  recast; 
and,  as  I  wisht  to  carry  them  all  on  together,  my 
health,  serenity,  and  clearness  of  mind  for  a  time  de- 
serted me. 

At  length  I  had  got  quit  of  many  of  these  interrup- 
ti<ms;  many  of  thexa  were  overcome:  I  again  felt  free 
and  cheerful :  the  fii:st  sheets  were  i^itten  out,  and  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  press  the  next  morning,  when  the  ca- 
lamity which  befell  my  house  during  the  night,  destroyed 
than  all  with  the  exception  of  a  leaf  that  I  happened  to 
have  lent  to  a  JEriend.  The  materials  however  had  been 
preserved,  and  my  spirit  did  not  fail:  seven  weeks  after 
mj  misfortune  the  lost  manuscript  was  replaced,  and 
the  printing  began.  At  another  season  this  delay  would 
have  had  no  influence  on  the  execution  of  my  work :  but 
oidy  two  thirds  of  it  were  completed  when  the  madness 
of  the  French  court  burst  the  talisman  which  kept  the 
demon  of   the  revolution  in  bonds:    the  remainder    has 
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beea  written  under  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  duty  not  to 
leave  what  I  had  b^un  unfinisht,  amid  constant  efforts 
to  repell  the  harassing  anxiety  ever  pressing  upon 
me  from  the  prospect  of  the  ruin  which  menaced  my 
property,  my  dearest  possessions,  and  my  happiest  ties. 
The  first  volume  was  written  when  every  thing  was 
smiling  around  me,  and  I  was  thankfully  and  heartily 
enjoying  it  in  the  most  perfect  unconcern  about  the 
future:  now,  unless  God  send  us  some  miraculous  help, 
we  have  to  look  forward  to  a  period  of  destruction 
similar  to  that  which  the  Roman  world  experienced 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  our  era, — to 
the  annihilation  of  prosperity,  of  freedom,  of  civility,  of 
knowledge.  Still  even  though  barbarism  should  for  a 
long  season  scare  the  muses  and  learning  aitirely  away, 
a  time  will  come  when  Roman  history  will  again  be  an 
object  of  attention  and  interest,  though  not  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  for  the  breaking  out  of  this  tremendous  calamity 
I  should  have  hastened  after  a  short  interval  of  rest  to 
complete  and  publish  the  third  volume;  of  which  the 
part  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  original  second 
volume  has  already  been  planned,  *  the  remainder  down 
to  the  first  Funic  war  only  wants  a  last  revision.  If 
peace  be  aUowed  to  continue  any  time,  this  shall  be  the 
first  work  I  take  in  hand. 

In  the  present  volume  the  space  occupied  by  the 
narrative  is  still  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
dissertations :  this  proportion  is  entirely  changed  even 
in  the  parts  of  the  next  which  are  already  composed :  it 
was  to  go  down  to  the  second  Punic  war ;  and,  having 
felt  interested  and  animated  by  what  I  had  already  written, 
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I  rejoiced,  at  the  time  when  it  seemed  that  the  com- 
pletion ot  the  remainder  could  not  be  far  off,  in  the 
prospect  of  having  hereafter  to  represent  and  portray 
men  and  events.  Whenever  I  have  been  able  to  do  so 
with  any  confidence  hi  occurrences  of  the  least  moment, 
I  have  done  it  in  this  volume:  but  I  could  never  bring 
myself  to  repeat  stories  on  the  face  of  which  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  merely  invented  by  the  annalists  to  fill 
up  the  canvas.  The  endeavour  to  impart  my  own  firm 
conscientious  conviction  with  regard  to  every  proposition 
and  every  thought  to  my  readers  is  here,  as  in  the  first 
volume,  the  only  principle  that  has  guided  me  both  as 
to  matter  and  to  manner.  Whenever  I  could  do  so 
at  once  briefly  and  cogently,  I  was  the  better  pleased: 
and  in  the  period  before  the  decemvirate  this  purpose 
often  appeared  to  be  answered  by  the  citation  of  a  single 
decisive  passage,  taken  chiefly  from  Dionysius:  in  the 
subsequent  part,  especially  where  Livy  is  our  only  au- 
thority>  and  every  other  trace  that  might  guide  us  is 
loBt,  my  object  frequently  was  not  to  be  gained  without 
discusrions,  which,  as  I  wisht  to  assert  nothing  arbi- 
trarily, and  not  to  reckon  on  the  disposition  of  my 
readers  to  agree  with  me,  may  have  grown  at  times 
almost  prolix,  and  may  not  be  altogether  free  from 
repetitions. 

Bonn,  October  6,  1830. 
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Within  three  months  of  the  publication  of  this 
volume  its  great  Author  died,  and  his  work  is  destined 
to  he  no  more  than  a  fragment.  Among  his  manu- 
scripts  however  there  has  fortunately  been  fov/nd  a  con- 
tinuous history  from  the  dictatorship  of  Puhliliusj  where 
the  original  second  volume  closed^  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  written  out  for  the  press  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  ThiSj  along  with  the  corrections  made 
in  the  tatter  part  of  the  original  second  volume,  embracing 
the  period  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Lidnian  laws 
to  the  dictatorship  of  PubUliuSj  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Savigny ;  and  its  speedy 
publication  is  ewpected.  As  soon  as  it  comes  out,  the 
Translators  will  endeavour  to  complete  what  has  now 
become  their  melancholy  duty. 
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It   was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  first  volume 
to  prove  that  the  story  of  Rome  under  the  kings   was 
altogether  without  historical  foundation.      I  have  sifted 
the  l^ends   which  pass  for   history;    such  fragments  of 
them  as  lay  scattered  about   I   have  collected,    for  the' 
sake  of  restoring  the   manifold  forms  they  once    bore: 
not  however   as   though   this   could  bring   us  nearer   to 
historical  knowledge :  for  while  the  grandeur  of  the  mon- 
archy   the    seat  of   which    was  on    the    seven    hills    is 
attested  by  the  monuments  it  left  behind,   the   recollec- 
tions of  its  history  have  been  purposely  destroyed ;    and 
to  fill  up  the  vmd  the  events  of  a  narrow  sphere,  such 
as  the  pontiffs  after  the  Gallic  irruption  were  familiar  with, 
have   been    substituted    in    the   room   of   the    forgotten 
transactions  of   an    incomparably   wider   empire.      Even 
Fabius  beyond  a-  doubt  knew   nothing   more    than   the 
story  that  has  come  down   to  us:    and  hardly  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  him  to  find  any  authentic  records, 
except  in  the  writings  of  forein  nations ;  which  he  could 
never  have  reconciled  with  his  own  story  or  made  any 
use  of.     On  the  other  hand  his  age  was  in  possession  of 
a  real  history,   though  in  many  parts  tinged  with  fable, 
since  the  insurrection  of  the  commonalty :  and  though  this 
has  only  reacht  us  in  a  very  defective  state,  disfigured 
with  arbitrary  transformations,  yet  from  this  time  forward  > 
it  becomes  my  cheering  task  to  undertlike  the  i^toration 
rf  a  genuine,  connected,  substantially  perfect  history; 

Vol.  II.  A 
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This  would  be  absurd,  if  the  story  of  the  city  before 
its  destruction  by  the  Gauls  had  been  left  almost  exclusively 
to  oral  tradition,  and  all  the  scanty  records  of  an  age  little 
given  to  writing  had  then  perisht^:  in  such  a  case  we 
could  only  replace  it,  like  that  of  the  kings,  by  an  illu- 
sion. Livy  however  assuredly  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
assume  this;  nor  will  anybody  with  a  feeling  for  truth 
think  it  possible  with  regard  to  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
occurrences  related  out  of  the  century  before  the  coming  of 
the  Gauls,  that  they  should  be  fabrications:  stories  are 
often  invented,  not  so  ^,  multitude  of  insulated  facts. 
What  led  Ldvy  to  speak  thus  positively  was  probably 
that  the  annals  of  the  pontiffs  began  from  that  event'; 
as  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  perhaps  influenced  by  this 
very  circumstance,  commenced  his  too  at  the  same  point'. 
This  writer  was  one  of  the  annalists  whom  Livy  had 
before  him;  and  perhaps  we  hear  in  Livy's  words  what 
he  alledged  to  justify  his  deviating  firom  the  oommon 
practice  of  like  chroniclers:  it  is  pretty  certain  too  that 
he  must  be  the  Clodius,  from  whom  Plutarch  quotes, 
what  he  probably  said  oi^  the  same  occasion,  that  the 
pedi^ees,  so  far  as  they  went  back  beyond  that  date, 
were  fabrications^.  Where  an  errour  has  usurpt  general 
sway,  the  first  expressions  of  a  mind  that  feels  called 
to  assert  its  freedom  are  almost  always  exaggerated: 
and  such  was   the   case  with    Claudius   in   his   disgust 


1  Livy  VI.  1.  Pirv«  ct  rars— litere  Aiere— et,  etiamsi  qus  in  com- 
mentariis  pontifiomn  aliiflque  publicb  privatisque  erant  monumentis, 
pl^n^ue  interiere. 

2  See  Vol.  1,  p.  247.  Livy  himself  may  be  regarded  as  a  witness  of 
this,  if  we  suppose  that  in  the  passage  just  refenred  to  he  names  the 
Commentaries  of  the  pontiffs,  which  were  preserved,  instead  of  the 
annals. 

s  A  good  many  fragments  of  his  first  book  remain,  which  speak 
of  events  between  the  Gallic  and  he  second  Samnite  war;  but  there 
it  no  trace  of  anything  earlier. 

4  Numa.  I.    KA«»^o?  n^^ev  dvaypaif^  ')^po»m¥. 
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at  the  tnasa  of  imposture  t  he  overiooked  tbAt  ther^  wm 
no  external  reason  to  warrant  his  rejecting  the  g^neido- 
gies  of  those  patricians  whose  ancestors  had  their  Lmres 
6n  the  CapitoUne  hill^  like  the  Manlii  and  Qtiiiictii^  AS 
spurious  during  the  earlier  ages :  and  how  should  he  ha^e 
examined  them  in  detail  ?  Had  he  or  had  LiTy  attended 
fo  constitutional  Iaw,  they  must  have  perceived  that  its 
^ceQent  historians  had  drawn  from  th6  books  of  the 
pontiffs  information  the  authenticity  of  which  was  <}uite 
as  indisputable  as  that  of  the  twelve  tables^  of  the  com- 
pacts between  the  estates,  and  of  other  laws  and  treaties 
belonging  to  that  period:  and  equally  well  establisht  is 
diat  of  the  returns  df  the  censusses,  w^re  it  only  because 
their  statements  must  in  later  times  have  sounded  utterly 
incredible  and  inconceivable.  It  is  true,  the  copies  of 
most  of  the  censorian  families  must  have  flowed  origin- 
idly  from  transcripts  of  but  a  few,  that  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  Capitol  or  in  neighbouring  towns:  but  it 
was  enough  for  their  coming  down  in  a  genuine  form 
to  posterity,  if  a  single  one  remained  and  w^is  mul- 
tiplied. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that,  as  these  rolls  wel'e  pre- 
served for  metnorials  in  the  censorian  families,  so  those 
who  had  the  image  of  a  consul  among  their  ancestors, 
kept  consular  fasti,  wherein  memorable  events,  at  least 
ti  the  year  they  were  interested  in,  were  noted  down: 
and  many  others  fdso  Uiust  have  been  in  possesion  of 
the  Hke.  These  now  were  original  annals,  that  arose 
independently  of  those  of  the  pontiffs,  and  were  drawn 
up  by  divers  persons;  not  always  contemporaneously, 
but  in  dieir  earliest  parts  from  the  recollections  of  the 
writer  himself  or  of  his  neighbours,  and  sometimes  no 
ddubt  from  erroneous  ones,  touching  past  events:  hence 
the  dates  are  often  contradictory;  the  Auruncian  war 
for  instance  is  placed  in  the  years  2^1,  252,  or  258^ 
the  battle  of  Regillus  in  255  or  258:  discrepancies 
only  to  be  accounted  for  from  there  having  been  sundry 

a2 
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aatudft  of  different  origin.  It  is  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce whether  any  .  contemporary  ones  were  preserved 
or  pot,  which  began  any  number  of  years  before  the 
i^suirrection  of  the  commonalty :  that  none  of  them  can 
have  gon^  back  so  far  as  the  origin  of  the  consulate,, 
is  dear ,  from  the  confusion  in  the  fasti  for  the  first 
years  of  the  free  republic,  and  from  all  genuine  history 
of  .  this  period  having  vanisht  without  leaving  a 
trace.  To  preserve  the  recollection  of  an  event,  and 
to  give  the  memory  a  hold,  it  was  noted  in  the  fasti 
under  a  year  of  the  Capitoline  era  and  of  the  consuls, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  calendars  recorded  under  a  cer- 
tain da,y,  that  on  the  same  day  the  dictator  Tubertus 
had  gained  a  victory,  as  well  as  what  days  had  become 
inauspicious  by  the  defeats  on  the  Allia,  at  Trasimene, 
and  at  Cannae.  Neither  these  accounts  nor  the  former 
gave  any  detail  of  circumstances;  but  merely  alluded  to 
them.  Of  the  notices  so  recorded  some  few  have  come 
down  to  us,  manifestly  handed  from  very  ancient 
times,  with  scarcely  an  alteration  even  in  the  language,^. 
I  will  not  however  by  any  means  deny  that  some  sort 
of  narrative  may  have  been  mixt  up  with  them  very 
early;  in  which  case  they  must  have  resembled  the 
chronicle  of  Marcellinus  and  the  like. 

But  the  appropriate  place  for  narrative  was  in.  the 
funerfd  orations  peculiar  to  Rome,  the  use  of  which  was^ 
derived  from  time  immemorial:  for  women  were  ad- 
mitted^ to  a  share  in  this  honour  even  before  the  Gallic 
wiur,.  or  immediately  after.  These  writings,  in  which 
assuredly  it  was  no  less  vain  to  look  for  an  accurate 
representation  of  facts  than  for  eloquence,  Livy,  if  they 
crossed  his  thoughts,  would  hardly  deem  a  historical 
source,  -  since    in  another  passage  he  joins ,  with   Cicero 

5  Fpr  instance  in  Livy  n.  19.  His  oonsulibus  Fidens  obsesse, 
Crustunieria  capta, '  Preneste  ab  Latinis  ad  Romanos  descivit  What  a 
6ontra8t  between  this  and  the  prolix  delineation  of  resuUl^  battles  in 
other  passages]  , 
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in  r^rdiendkig  their  want  of  truth  ^.     Nevertheless  they 
cannot  have  been  beset   with  this  vice  from   the.  first : 
only    in     course    of    time,     when    the    ancestors    of    a 
house    were    enumerated   up    to   its    origin    along    with 
their  honours  and  their  exploits^,    could  vanity  indulge 
in  inventions  concerning  them.     One  may  easily  convince 
oneself  that  in   the  history  prior  to   the  taking  by  th^ 
Gauls  many  stories,   for  instance  about  the  Valerii,   the 
Claudii,  the  Fabii,   the  Quinctii,   and  the  Servilii,  have 
flowed  from  this  source :  and  among  them  several,  such  ad 
those  concerning  the  Servilii,   are   worthy  of  full   fkith : 
those  too  more  in  detail  about  the  Fabii  contain  matter 
of  undeniable  authenticity.     With  others  the  case  is  very 
different:  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  those  of  the  Valerii  are 
less  deserving  of  credit  than  any  others,  just  as  their  pedi- 
gree betrays  striking  carelessness*.      All  these  docutiients 
were  deposited  in  the  hall  of  the  house,  and  they  were 
probably  lost  and  then  restored    together i     Tho^  vivid 
traditions  however,  whereby  the  timfes  of  their  ancesltors 
became  the  common  property  of  the  Romans,  w^re  pre-^ 
served  by  such  as  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Gauls :  and 
if  Livy  was   speaking  of   these,   he   was   unque^onably 
right  in  saying  that  the  record  of  events  was  trusted  to 
memory. 

The  same  has  happened  among  every  people  whose 
annals  were  a  mere  dry  catalogue  of  events:  and  not 
only  does  the  imagination  in  such  cases  mould  a  subject 
it  takes  from  history  with  the  same  freedom  and'  plastic 
power  as  one  created  by  poetry,  but  the  characters  have 


6  Yin.  40.    Cicero  Brutus  16  (62). 

7  The  account  of  the  Claudii  in  Suetonius  at  the  heginning  of  his 
Tiberius  was  drawn  from  the  orations  of  that  house,  and  exemplifies  the 
nature  of  such  enuroeradons. 

.  8  C.  Valerius  Potitus  is  described  as  L.  F.  Vol.  N:  although  hi^ 
fiiit  military  tribunate  was  in  the  year  340,  that  is  71  3rears  after  the 
consulship  of  his  pretended  father,  and  96  after  the  first  consulship  of 
INiblicola,  who  would  be  his  uncle. 
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moi^e^ta,  ^Owh  ekewhere  are  told  of  others,  trims- 
fenrfd,  ivnd  often  purely  arbitrary  fictiops  ascribed  to 
them;  yrhich  gain  credit,  like  Charlemagne^s  pretended 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  Such  l^endfi  whether  con* 
ceming  the  personages  of  history  or  those  of  poetry  were 
equally  termed  fabulc^^  That  at  Rome  as  elsewhere  they 
shaped  themselves  in  verse,  that  the  virtue  of  Coriolanus 
and  the  victories  of  Camillus  were  sung  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  Punic  war,  does  not  to  my  feelii^ 
admit  of  a  doubt:  if  the  bards  are  nameless,  so  are 
tbose  of  the  Nibelungen  and  the  Cid.  But  the  rhythmi- 
^  form  is  here  a  secondary  matter :  the  one  main  pmnt 
is,  to  recognize  that  those  very  stories  which  speak  to 
the  soul  are  treated  by  tradition  freely  and  creatively; 
that  it  does  not  give  back  the  chain  of  incidents  one  by 
one  as  it  receives  them ;  that,  in  proportion  as  a  story 
is  listen^  to  with  general  interest,  it  is  more  liable  to 
be  transformed  without  any  limit,  until  it  becomes  fixt 
VI  some  book ;  while  on  the  other  hand  what  excites  no 
einotion  comes  down  just  as  it  was  recorded  to  the  his- 
torian who  likes  to  employ  himself  in  putting  some 
life  into  it.  This  is  not  disputed  by  those  whose  con- 
currence I  should  be  loth  to  forgo,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  think  it  hazardous  to  build  on  the  assumption  that 
the  RomanB  had  a  body  of  popular  poetry  which  has 
pmsht:  so  that  I  will  not  disturb  the  consciousness  of 
our  being  substantially  agreed,  by  striving  to  impart  the 
whdb  of  my  conviction  to  them.  Besides  I  am  far  from 
99serting  that  the  whole  body  of  those  traditions  waa 
originally  circulated  in  song ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  some 
which  began  in  verse  were  turned  into  prose  tales,  when 
writing  became  more  and  more  an  employment:  just  as 
the  popular  storybook  of  Siegfried  arose  out  of  the 
Nibelungen.  Among  the  legends  of  the  kind  I  have 
been  describing,  those  of  Coriolanus,  of  Cincinnatus,  of 
the  faM  of  the  Decemvirs,  of  Camillus,  are  not  to  be 
mistaken:   of  the  same  kind,   with  some  excursions  into 
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the  regkm  <^  the  marvelknis,  are  those  cf  Curtius  and 
Cipus.* 

In  «ge8  before  a  literature  exists  a  man  will  often  write 
down  an  account  of  what  has  l^efallen  him  tor  the  use  of 
his  family.  In  the  progress  of  things  almost  every,  one 
aims  at  surpassing  his  predecessors,  goes  more  into  detail, 
takes  in  more  objects,  and  approaches  to  a  complete  nar* 
rative  of  contemporary  events:  and  as  every  chronicle 
must  begin  firom  the  beginning,  and  a  new  one  subjoins 
itself  as  a  continuation  to  a  repetition  of  some  older 
annals  already  extant,  attempts  are  made  to  render  these 
too  less  meagre,  by  incorporating  popular  traditions ;  at 
Rome  the  funeral  orations  likewise  were  drawn  upon, 
though  there  was  a  difficulty  in  making  such  insertions, 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  annals,  which  required  that 
everything  riiould  be  set  down  under  a  particular  year. 
In  diis  way  a  variety  of  popular  books  must  have  grown 
up,  which,  before  a  different  taste  and  standard  became 
prevalent,  were  great  favorites,  and  which  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  century  of  the  city  must  have  spread  the 
mofe  widely,  in  prc^pordon  as  the  old  legends  lost  the 
fredmesa  of  their  original  colouring:  in  aftertimes  how- 
ever they  were  neglected  by  literary  history  for  this 
among  other  reasons,  that  the  authors  were  unknown.  Thef 
ddest  remaining  Florentine  annals^  are  themselves  pieced 
togedier  out  of  some  no  less  dry  and  meagre  than  the 
<Mest  Roman  ones^  along  with  fables  and  traditions:  in 
the  history  ascribed  to  Malispini  they  are  enlarged  and 
prolmiged  through  a  series  of  continuations.  This  work, 
by  which  they  were  superseded,  and  which  itself  has  been 
thrown  into  oblivion  by  Villani,  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  fuller  Roman  chronicles  I  have  been  speaking  of; 
the  existence  of  which  however  was  totally  forgotten  by 
the  classical  writers  of  Rome,  as  the  sayings  of  Appius 
the  Blind  would  have  been,  unless  Panaetius  had  spoken 

*  Valerius  Mudmus  v.  6. 3.      o  Which  have  been  publisht  by  Lami.  ' 
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<>f  ibeiA^.  '  In  such  books  Coruncanius  atK^  tbe'  Marcii 
read  the  story  of  their  fathers;  and  later  writers  added 
htth  of  importance,  any  more  than  Villani  could  do  to 
what  Dante  had  already  read  in  Malispini. 

The  Fabian  house,   as   they  were  eminent   for  their 
skill  in  the  arts  and  their  familiarity  with   Greek  lite- 
rature, would  probably  be  especially   careful  in  keeping 
such  a  chronicle :  the  account  for  instance  of  the  campaign 
of  the  great  Q.  RuUus  in  the  year  4^1  is  evidently  taken 
from  contemporary  sources.     Out  of  this  house  came  the 
historian  censured  by  Poly  bins  for  his  partiality  to  his 
countrymen,*!'  a  partiality  occasioned  by  the  hostile  feel- 
ings of  the  Greeks,  for  whom,  and  not  for  his  fellowciti- 
;zens,  he,  like  Cincius  and  Acilius,  wrote  in  Greek,  in  order 
that   they  might  think   more  worthily  of  Roman   story. 
Though  this  might  be  sufficient  for  foreiners,  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  Italians,  who  were  already  desirous  of  becoming 
Roman   citizens,    and    were   acquainted    with   the    Latin 
language :    which  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  that 
at  length  in  the  seventh  century  Roman   authors  wrote 
the  history  of  their  country  for  readers  in  their  mother 
tongue^^      That    the   Romans   possest  a  general   know- 
ledge of  their  ancient  history  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Cincius  treated  of  chronology,  of  constitutional  law,  and 
of    sundry  antiquarian    questions,    which    imply  such    a 
knowledge;   and  yet  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  write 
his  history  in  Latin.     For  the  same  reason  Cato  moreover 
only  handled  the  Roman  history  as  part  of  that  of  Italy. 
However  after  the  time  of  Cassius  Hemina  the  historians 
of  Rome  were  numerous:    the  perpetual  discrepancies^  in 
them  shew  that  there  was  a  great  variety  of  old  chronicles : 
and  the  very  circumstance,  that  they  all  thought  it  their 
business   to  tell  the  whole  of  the  ancient  history  anew, 
l^ads  us  to  peri^ive  that  every  one  of  them,  on  finding 

*    Cicero  Tusc.  iv.  2.  t  i.  14^  15.    ni,  9. 

10  The  poem  of  Ennius  indeed  was  earlier ;  but  its  object  was  not 
to  teach  history 
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any  chronicles  that  had  previously  been  neglected,  incor^ 
poiated  fredi  matter  from  them.  For  assuredly  the  notion 
of  diatmguishing  himself  by  any  peculiar  merits  in  his 
views  or  style  was  never  entertained  either  by  Fabius 
Servilianus  or  by  Voimonius ;  new  by  writers  who  lived 
considerably  later,  indeed  after  the  time  of  Sylla,  Cn. 
Grellius^^  and  Q.  Quadrigarius.  To  the  same  class  be- 
longs Q.  Valerius  Antias,  who  however  obtained  a  scan- 
dalous notoriety  by  his  falsehoods,  and  by  fabricating 
circumstantial  narratives  and  definite  numbers. 

L.  Piso  had  a  peculiar  object  in  view  :  he  fancied  that 
the  ancient  l^nds  however  contradictory  and  incredible 
were  only  history  run  wild,  and  that  he  was  the  person 
destined  to  restore  them  to  their  genuine  form.  Men^s 
minds  however  in  his  days  had  still  so  much  of  poetry  in 
them  that  his  ungenial  efforts  produced  no  sort  of  effect: 
and  notwithstanding  the  old  censor'^s  great  personal  respect* 
ability,  his  annals  were  not  more  successful  than  any  otha*s 
in  attaining  to  the  reputation  enjoyed  among  the  Greeks 
hy  the  work  of  Ephorus ;  which  was  recognized  to  be  the 
basis  of  their  national  history,  and  as  such  was  continued 
by  one  writer  after  another.  Even  after  the  time  of  Piso 
the  early  history  was  the  subject  of  fresh  investigaticms ; 
for  men  had  learnt  to  make  use  of  ancient  documents; 
and  as  Philochorus  corrected  the  history  of  Athens  by  their 
means,  the  same  service  was  rendered  to  that  of  Rome  by 
C.  Lidnius  Macer,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  with  whom 
the  list  of  the  annalists  properly  so  called  closes.  MacerV 
influence  on  the  history  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  very 

11  It  has  been  assumed  that  there  were  nunre  than  one  Gellius, 
owing  to  the  ezpiession  of  DionysiuB,  i.  7;  "AiAioc  xai  FeXAioi  koi  KaX- 
trovpyioi*  which  however  means  nothing  more  than  when  the  English 
talk  of  their  darefiukns  and  Humes.  Nor  has  anybody  taken  it  into  his 
liead  that  th^e  were  several  CalpimiiL  In  Cicero  de  L^.  i.  2.  (6), 
^geOa  has  only  been  introduced  by  a  coi\}ecture,  probably  suggested  by 
the  spurious  Origo  Gentis  Romane,  where  a  SextusGellius  has  been 
fabricated ;  apparently  after  that  passage  of  Dionyuus. 
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important.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Diomysius  and  lAry 
did  anything  for  the  speeches  they  insert,  except  work 
them  up  as  pieces  of  oratory :  those  speeches  however  are 
frequ^nitly  something  more,  and  contain  allusions  to  cir- 
coinstances  of  which  their  narrativet  shew  no  knowledge, 
but  which  cannot  possibly  have  been  brought  in  at  ran-i 
dom^'.  Where  such  is  the  case,  they  must  have  found 
something  of  the  kind  in  some  annalist  whose  imperfect 
work  they  were  ronoulding".  Now  it  is  not  likely  that 
those  who  wrote  in  the  siniple  old  tin^  would  have  em-^ 
ployed  so  much  art;  whereas  of  Macer  we  are  told  by 
Cicero  that  he  was  immoderatdiy  fond  of  speeches^^.  He 
may  not  have  succeeded  in  them:  but  we  can  conceive 
that  the  only  one  among  all  the  annalists  after  Piso  who 
had  taken  part  in  public  life,  wherein  be  had  displayed 
a  very  honorable  character,  would  like  to  dwell  on  those 
praits  where  he  was  in  his  own  element.  Of  bim  too 
we  may  believe  that  he  would  trace  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  with  intelligence  and  interest.  The  oldest 
Roman  books  of  which  the  names  have  been  handed 
down  were  collections  ot  statutes;  and  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  writings  of  Cindus  on  constitutional  law: 
eighty  years  after  his  time  C.  Junius,  who  from  his 
friendship  with  the  younger  Gracchus  was  sumamed 
Gracchanus,  wrote  a  history  of  the  constitution  and  the 
great  offices  of  state,  which  went  back  to  the  time  <yl 
the  kings,  and  from  the  establishment  of  the  consulate 
enumerated  under  the  years  g£  the  Capitoline  era  what 
new  magistracies  had  been  instituted,  and  what  changes 
made  in  the  duties  of  the  old  ones.  Copious  remains 
of  this  invahmble  work,  which  must  have  been  entirely 
compiled    from    the    writings    of    the   pontiffs  and    the 

IS  As  in  die  passage  quoted  in  YciL  i,  note  1S41. 

13  Indeed  one  may  assome  that  Livy  took  every  drcwnstance  in  his 
narrative  firom  some  one  of  his  predecessors,  and  never  added  anyliiing 
of  hiB  own  except  the  coldoring  (^  his  style. 

14  De  legib.  i.  2.  (6). 
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other  most  authentic  sources^  have  come  down  to  us  in 
consequence  of  Gaius  having  prefixt  a  history  of  the 
Roman  magistracies  to  his  books  en  the  twelve  tables,  of 
which  history  much  has  been  preserved  in  the  honest 
extracts  of  Lydus,  and  in  what  Pomponius  has  appro- 
priated. Had  Livy  and  Dionysius,  some  statements  in 
whose  works  can  only  have  come  originally  from  Grac- 
chanus,  themselves  made  use  of  him,  a  number  of  other 
things  would  not  have  been  left  out  by  them:  but  they 
might  easily  pass  them  over,  if  Macer,  who  assuredly  was 
not  similarly  negligent,  was  the  source  whence  they  drew 
these  solitary  passages,  not  considering  the  information 
of  this  sort  as  of  higher  value  than  the  other  matter  derived 
from  the  annals,  a  great  deal  of  which  they  omitted.  If 
accordingly  they  did  not  directly  make  use  of  that  admi* 
rable  teadier  of  constitutional  law,  unquestionably  the 
nameless  chronicles  were  to  them  a  mere  dead  letter.  A 
proof  how  rapidly  Latin  books  disappeared  aii&r  the  rise 
of  a  classical  literature  for  the  sake  of  which  that  of 
the  primitive  ages  was  utterly  despised,  is  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  memoirs  of  Scaurus 
and  the  elder  Q.  Catulus  were  as  completely  fotgoktea^ 
as  those  <^  J.  J.  Moser  are  nowadays  in  Germany.  The 
only  works  used  by  the  two  ing^ous  authors  who  wrote 
hiatisries  <^  Rome  contemporaneously  under  Augustus, 
were  those  of  Fabdus  and  the  later  annalists:  ^e  ooa- 
tents  of  which  they  moulded  into  a  uniform  body,  ynth* 
out  any  r^ard  to  their  origin.  As  Poggius  and  Leonardus 
were  cast  into  the  shade  by  Machiavd,  in  like  manner 
the  annalists  of  the  seventh  century  were  so  edipsed  by 
Uivy'^s  excellence,  that  they  were  never  brought  forward 
again  till  after  the  time  <^  Hadrian,  wh^  the;  partisans  of 
antiquity  affected  to  be  fond  of  them:  nor  did  this  last 
long ;  for  no  fashion  can  be  durable  which  runs  counter 
to  the  real  inclinations  of  mankind.  Thenceforward  the 
history   of   Rome  was  received  and    related    exclusively 

♦  Cicere  Brutus  29.  35. 
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under  the  shape  those  two  writers  had  given  to  it:  al- 
though Dion  CaiBsius  emancipated  himself  from  this  state 
of  dependence,  and  returned  to  the  most  genuine  form  of 
the  old  tradition  in  Fabius ;  nor  can  he  have  neglected 
Oracchanus,  who  at  that  time  was  known  to  every  jurist ; 
for  the  history  of  the  constitution  was  his  main  and 
constant  object. 

It  is  also  mine ;  and  the  highest  aim  of  my  re- 
searches is  to  approach  to  the  notion  which  Fabius  and 
Gracchanus  had  of  the  constitution  and  its  changes: 
beyond  a  doubt  their  views  concerning  it  were  unquali- 
fiedly right.  Surely  however  we  may  hold  that  our 
age  can  distinguish  fable  from  reality  more  successfully 
than  theirs:  nor  is  it  an  audacious  undertaking  to  try 
to  make  out  in  the  narratives  of  the  historians  what 
part  is  due  to  their  misunderstandings,  prejudices,  or 
arbitrary  insertions,— ^hat  part  rests  on  authentic  docu- 
ments,— and,  among  the  materials  which  they  found  in 
the  annalists,  how  much  comes  from  each  of  the  before- 
mentioned  sources, — and  moreover,  with  regard  to  the 
time  before  the  destruction  of  the  city,  whether  the 
statements  were  borrowed  from  earlier  sources  or  fabri- 
cated. Yet  even  if  we  had  the  books  of  the  seventh 
century,  on  which  no  judgement  had  yet  been  exercised 
to  soften  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies,  this  analysis 
would  not  be  so  successful,  as  to  extract  from  them  an 
unbroken  history  in  the  simple  style  of  a  chronicle. 
For  though  that  which  really  happened  has  often  been 
recorded  in  the  annals  along  with  the  legend,  and  the 
latter  having  been  engrafted  on  the  record  may  be  sepa* 
rated  from  it  easily  and  perfectly**,  the  legend  still 
oftener,   and   probably   very  early,  entirely  occupied  the 


16  The  battle  of  Regillus  for  instance,  from  the  genuine  statement 
inserted  above  in  note  5,— the  expedition  of  Coriolanus  against  Rome, 
from  that  of  Attius  Tullius,— the  dictatorship  of  Cincinnatus,  from  the 
authentic  account  of  the  campaign  of  Minucius  on  the  Algidus. 
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place  of  the  brief  statement  of  the  truth,  and.  has  so  com- 
pletely supplanted  it  that  no  trace  of  it  remains,  and  no 
ingenuity  can  effect  its  palingenesy.  It  is  easy  to  shew 
that  the  taking  oi  Veii  by  a  mine  is  a  sheer  fable: 
but  we  cannot  divine  the  real  state  of  the  case,  as  in 
some  other  instances  we  may  without  difficulty  or.  un- 
certainty. 

It  is  in  the  history  of  the  constitution  that  we  may 
feel  the  greatest  confidence  in  restoring  many  of  the 
steps  that  are  wanting:  those  ^hiph  precede  and  fol- 
low enable  us  to  determine  them,  like  the  data  in  a 
problem.  On  the  other  hand  we  here  meet  with  a  pe- 
culiar difficulty  from  .  the  circumstance  .that  not  a  few 
of  the  most  important  statements,  among  those  too  which 
are  derived  from  the  very  highest  authorities,  sound 
utterly  unmeaning,  because  the  persons  who  handed  them 
down  to  us  were  quite  unable  to  understand  them. 
Dionysius  excogitated  for  himself  the  most  erroneous 
representations,  which  pervert  whatever  they  exhibit ; 
because  he  never  suspected  that  he  wanted  the. funda- 
mental idea  of  the  constitution,  and  did  npt  resolve  to 
abandon  all  attempts  at  making  out  the  enigma :  Lydufr 
stammers  words  without  thoughts.  If  however  we  dis-. 
cover  the .  delusive  medium  by  which  objects  were  dis- 
torted before  the  eyes  of  the  acute  historian,  and  can 
guess  what  the  simple  compiler  must  have  heard  of, 
these  enigmas  turn  into  valid  evidence,  and  so  form 
the  grounds  for  further  results. 

I  cannot*  disguise  from  myself  that  these  inquiries 
touching  the  changes  of  the  constitution,  and  still  more 
those  about  other  insulated  occurrences,  can  hardly  pro- 
duce^ the  same  kind  of  general  conviction  as  the  investi- 
gation of  what  the  constitution  originally  was.  The 
forms  of  the  latter  may  be  traced  through  centuries  in 
their  qperation,  and  even  in, the  modifications  they  under* 
went;  and  what  we  do  not  find  recorded  in  one.  pe<^le 
we  learn  from  the  analogy  of  a  kindred  one :  the  f<Mrmer 
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are  events  that  stand  alone,  depending  on  accident  and 
caprice,  or  at  least  on  the  will  of  individuals :  and  the 
true  account,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  fdways  the  most 
probable  one.  But  when  an  inqtdrer  after  gazing  for 
years  with  ever  renewed  undeviating  stedfastness  sees 
the  history  of  mistaken,  misrepresented,  and  forgotten 
events  rise  out  of  mists  and  darkness  and  assume  sub- 
stance and  shape,  as  the  scarcely  visible  aerial  form 
of  the  nymph  in  the  Sclavonic  tale  takes  the  body  of  an 
earthly  maiden  beneath  the  yearning  gaze  of  love, — 
when  by  unwearied  and  conscientious  examination  he 
is  continually  gaining  a  clearer  insight  into  the  connexion 
of  all  its  parts,  and  discerns  that  immediate  expression 
of  reality  which  emanates  from  life, — ^he  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  others  who  merely  throw  their  looks  by 
the  way  on  the  region  where  he  lives  and  has  taken 
up  his  home,  should  not  deny  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  because  they  perceive  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
learned  naturalist  who  has  never  left  his  native  town 
will  not  recognize  the  animal^s  track  by  which  the  hun- 
ter is  guided :  and  if  any  one,  on  going  into  Benvenuto^s 
prison  when  his  eyes  had  for  months  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  objects  around  him,  had  asserted  that  Ben- 
venuto  like  himself  could  not  distinguish  anything  in 
the  darkness,  surely  he  would  have  been  somewhat 
presumptuous. 

The  portion/  of  history  comprised  in  this  volume  has 
been  given  up  and  cast  aside,  ever  since  the  multitude 
of  impossibilities  and  contradictions  in  the  current  nar- 
rative wore  noticed:  indeed  a  sensible  man  could  not 
hesitate  bow  to  choose,  were  there  no  other  alternative 
than  to  defend  what  has  been  made  of  it,  or  to  get  rid 
ci  it  altogether.  The  best  thing  in  the  world  degene- 
rates in  course  of  time,  and  often  of  no  long  one,  and 
worthless  appendages  attach  themsdves  to  it:  and  then 
if  a  foolish  zealot  would  force  us  to  do  homage  to  it 
as    before   it   was   degraded    and  corrupted,    he    repells 
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reason  from  it,  which  might  otherwise  restore  its  character 
and  thereby  revive  the  feelings  it  formerly  excited: 
for  reason  can  forgo  knowledge,  but  cannot  put  up 
absurdities.  Histcnical  criticism,  by  merely  lopping 
off  what  is  worthless,  replacing  tradition  on  its  proper 
footing,  demonstrating  its  real  dignity,  and  thus  securing 
it  from  ridicule  and  censure,  will  render  the  story  of  Rome 
for  the  period  following  the  league  with  the  Latins  no 
less  authentic  and  substantial  than  that  of  many  much 
later  periods  where  we  are  in  like  manner  without  con- 
temporary records. 
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In  the  same  year  in  which  the  orders  adjusted  their 
quarrel,  the  Romans  ratified  a  perpetual  league  ^^  with 
the  Latins.  Peace  had  already  been  restored  three  years 
before,  and  had  brought  back  a  definite  federal  relation 
between  the  two  states  ^"^i  but  the  league  of  Sp.  Cassius 
did  not  merely  confirm  and  explain  this ;  it  was  a  new 
treaty*®,  substituting  an  acknowledgement  of  complete 
equality  for  the  subjection  introduced  by  Tarquinius,  or 
else  for  the  easy  dependence  to  which  Latium  had  sub- 
mitted under  Servius.  We  are  not  told  which  of  these 
was  the  relation  renewed  at  the  peace;  but  the  latter 
supposition  is  the  more  probable:  though  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  the  Latins,  through  a  timidity  which  the 
scantiness  of  our  information  does  not  permit  us  to  explain, 
and  because  they  were  not  so  far  heated  by  passion  as  to 
prefer  an  alliance  with  the  Volscians,  may  have  returned 
to  their  former  vassalage;  and  yet  two  or  three  years 
after  have  been  able  to  extort  a  recognition  of  their 
absolute  equality,  and  even  cessions  of  land  and  subjects, 
from  the  distress  of  the  government,  as  the  price  of 
their  goodwill  against  the  insurgents.  Dionysius  is  aware 
that   these  sacrifices  were  connected  with  the  agreement 

16  It  was  to  be  in  force  so  long  as  heaven  and  earth  should  keep  in 
their  place:  Dionynus  vi.  95. 

17  Tfjv  dpy^aiay  <pi\ia¥  koi  ^rvfifAa^tav^^yevetMrayro*  Dionysiug 
VI.  21.  According  to  Livy  it  fell  in  259 :  he  does  not  expressly  mention 
the  concluding  of  a  peace,  but  relates  the  release  of  the  prisoners :  n.  22. 

18  'ZvvdrJKm  Katyoti  /ifd*  opKtav,    Dionysius  vi.  95. 
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between  the  senate  and  the  Latins  to  oppose  the  rebels  ^^ : 
he  considers  them  as  a  reward  bestowed  oii  the  Latins  for 
their  good  spirit ;  which  is  the  view  Roman  pride  would 
take  of  them,  and  is  assuredly  the  sole  reason  why  the 
date  of  the  league  was  placed  after  the  pea(^  of  the 
Sacred  Mount*^.  As  there  is  no  historical  ground  to  settle 
this  point,  we  may  aHow  internal  probability  to  do  so, 
and  may  suppose  that  the  senate  and  the  houses  granted 
the  great  concessions  in  the  new  treaty,  as  the  price  of 
succour  so  powerful  that  it  induced  the  seceders  to  content 
themselves  with  very  moderate  terms. 

The  Latin  state  which  now  leagued  itself  as  an  equal 
with  Rome,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  Latium  mentioned 
in  the  treaties  with  Carthage.  In  the  list  of  its  thirty 
cities*^    one    name  is    doubtful:    of    several   the   site   is 

19  *£«-ci2t;  Tov  woXifXtw  rov  wpo^  rotk  dtro^rdra^  iroifiu^  Hokovv 
wvdpaaSau     vs.  96, 

90  This  is  done  by  Dionynos,  vi.  95,  expressly ;  by  Livy  when  he 
sopposes  that  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  Cominius  bad  taken  the  field 
against  Antiuin. 

n  The  principal  passage  where  the  Latin  townships  are  enu- 
merated—IHonjrsiuB  V*  61 — is  mutilate  in  our  editions,  because  the  first 
editor  of  the  Antiquities  unfortunately  lighted  on  a  very  bad  manuscript, 
thou^  the  nugority  of  those  preserved  have  generally  a  good  text  From 
the  Vatican  manuscript  and  from  Li^us,  the  names  that  have  dropt 
oat  of  this  passage,  and  the  corrupt  ones  too,  with  a  little  aid  from  con- 
jecture, may  be  restored  as  follows:  ol  vpo^ovXoi  dvS  rovrwv  rti¥ 
iroAcfl»r  ri<rav*  *ApZ€aT»v,  'Aputnvwv,  Bov/Sevraviiv,  Kopvtov,  Kapvet^ 
Tawmvy  KtpKoifiTwv,  KoptaXavmv,  Kopl3i»rt»¥,  Kopavtav,  ^oprtvctiSv, 
TafiimWf  Aavp€irri¥»v,  Aavovffiwvy  Aa/Sivtarmv,  Aa/3tKaviiv,  Nco/uey- 
rawmVf  ^mpfiapiv,  Tlpaipeirrfjvmv,  Tlehavmv,  KopicorovXaywy  (Quer- 
quetalani)>^T^fKayi»i',  SicoirTiywv,  ZtynVMi^,  TcXAi/wW,  Tifiovpriymv, 
Tvtf-icAavtf  V,  ToXepivtoy,  TptKpi»t»»,  OCeXiTpavnv.  The  CorrU  are  the 
same  as  the  Oyrnundi,  the  people  of  Comiculum  (see  Vol.  i.  note  ^9)  : 
but  though  Kopvmv  must  not  be  changed  into  Kopavwv,  Ka/3a»»vmvusL 
For  Cora,  which  occurs  as  a  Latin  town  in  Cato,  quoted  by  Priscian  iv. 
4  (21),  uid  in  Dionysius  (m.  34),  cannot  have  been  separated  from 
Ladum  at  the  time  when  Norba,  and  Setia  whicli  lay  yet  further  off, 
stin  belonged  to  it;  although  one  of  these  passages  reUites  to  an  earlier 

Vol.  II.  B 
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unknown ;  in  fact  they  are  not  named  anywhere  else ;  still 
the  boundary  of  the  country  may  be  traced  with  sufficient 
certainty.  It  began  by  the  sea,  west  of  Laurentum, 
thence  ran  along  parallel  to  the  Tiber,  crossing  the 
Anio  and  stretching  to  the  northwest  of  Nomentum; 
then  took  in  the  territory  of  that  city  as  well  as  of 
Corniculum,  Tibur,  and  Praeneste;  after  which  it  passed 
over  the  bights  forming  the  watershed  between  the  two 
seas,  so  as  to  include  mount  Algidus  and  Velitrse;  and  then 
trended  eastward,  along  the  southern  range  that  overlooks 
the  Pomptine  marshes,  comprehending  the  hills  on  which 
Norba,  Cora,  and  Satia  stood,  and  reacht  the  sea  again  to 
the  east  of  Circeii.  Antium,  which  at  this  time  was  un- 
doubtedly still  occupied  by  Tyrrhenians,  was  encompast  by 
this  Latium  on  the  land-side,  but  was  separate  from  it. 

Thirty  places  are  enumerated  in  the  passage  just 
quoted;  and  the  notion  that  this  number  was  an 
essential  characteristic  of  the  Latin  people  was  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  Dionysius  uses  the  expression  the  thirty 
towns  as  tantamount   to   the  Latin  nation**.      Such   he 

period  than  the  list;  and  the  other  can  only  be  applicable  to  a  later. 
Norhani  for  Mtopeavo)  may  be  merely  a  conjecture  of  Lapus  and  Gele- 
nius^  but  is  quite  certain,  bdng  confirmed  by  the  order  of  the  names, 
which  obviously  follows  that  of  the  Latin  alphabet  The  substitution  of 
Kapvevravo^  for  Koptoevravo^  is  derived  from  Stephanus  under  that 
word.  Corbintes  is  the  name  for  the  citizens  of  Corbio.  So  that  the  only 
one  still  uncertain  is  ^oprivetoi  As  this  name  stands  between  C 
and  G,  F  was  clearly  its  initial:  and  since  tiiis  letter  often  interchanged 
with  H,  the  place  meant  might  be  the  same  which  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Livy,  m.  30,  is  written  Hortona,  in  Dionysius,  x.  26,  Biprmv:  but  the 
name  of  the  Albian  town  Faretii  (VoL  i.  note  570)  seems  to  come  still 
closer  to  it  Of  the  places  destroyed  in  early  times,  Carventum  must 
have  been  situate  in  the  eastern  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lavid  or  Bolie :  Corbio  in  that  of  mount  Algidus :  Toleria  not  far 
firom  Bols :  Satricum  between  Lanuvium  and  Antium :  Scaptia  near 
Velitne. 

ss  Dionysius,  m.  34,  of  Tullus  Hostilius :  wpecfiet^  axoo-ref Aa? 
€«c  Ta«  dvoiKov^  T€  Ktti  i/Vf/Koovv  awT^c  (t^?  "AX/Stf^)  TpiaKovra 
iroAcM. 
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concdves  to  have  been  the  number  of  the  Latin  towns 
which  were  dependent  on  Alba  while  it  flourisht:  a 
notion,  the  correctness  of  which  is  attested  by  the  num- 
bers <^  the  Roman  curies  and  tribes,  by  the  thirty 
Alhian  townships,  and  still  more  dedsively  by  the  tra- 
dition about  the  six  hundred  families*  who  converted 
Lavinium  into  a  joint  colony  of  the  Albans  and  oi  their 
Latin  dependents^.  But  he  is  mistaken  in  considering 
all  those  thirty  places  which  became  free  after  the  fall  of 
Alba  as  colonies  that  had  been  sent  out  from  that  capital: 
though  the  same  opinion  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  legend, 
whicfa  reacht  the  Greeks,  that  iGneas  built  thirty  castles 
in  the  land  of  the  Boreigoni'^;  where  this  number  again 
iqppears  as  essential  to  Latium.  I  shall  revert  to  this 
subject  presently,  and  shew  that  several  places  may  have 

*    See  Vol.  I.  pp.  197,  19a 

S3  Tbere  are  some  heavy  ases  without  inscriptions,  having  on  one 
side  a  wdMzawn  head  of  a  youth  with  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  on  the 
reverse  a  wheel  with  six  spokes.  In  the  former  I  recognize  Ascanius,  in 
the  latter  die  six  centuries  of  the  Lavinian  colony,  the  settling  of  which 
at  die  common  sanctuary  of  the  Albans  and  Latins  may  be  regarded 
at  quite  a  historical  £etct  Having  often  exprest  my  hearty  disgust  at 
the  process  of  distilling  a  history  of  primitive  times  out  of  words,  names^ 
and  mythological  rubbish,  I  hope  I  am  not  sliding  into  the  same  track 
myself  {PorOiM  mendaeiar),  when  I  believe  I  have  discovered  that  the 
worship  of  the  Penates  belonged  to  the  Tjrrrhenians :  that  Alba,  a  name 
which  occurs  on  the  Fucine  lake  in  the  original  seats  of  the  Priscans,  was 
founded  by  these  Sacranian  conquerors  (see  Festus,  Sacrani),  who,  at 
a  period  when  they  admowledged  a  Latin  state  of  thirty  towns  as  their 
fiee  confederate^  joined  with  it  in  founding  a  city  near  their  common 
temple;,  after  having  for  a  time  usurpt  the  custody  of  its  gods.  The 
most  obvious  way  of  explaining  the  current  story  is,  to  suppose  that 
when  the  Tyrrhenian  Latins  had  recovered  their  strength  and  over- 
powered Alba,  tradition  took  the  shape  of  representing  Alba  as  having 
originany  been  a  cdony  fiom  Lavinium.  To  return  to  the  coins: 
I  will  not  dispute  with  any  one  who  should  ascribe  tiiem  to  the  Lavi- 
nians  alone:  their  weight  however  supplies  a  good  reason  for  dating  them 
earlier  dian  410,  and  assigning  them  to  the  united  states  of  Latium. 

a*   Lycophron  v.  1253.    See  Vol.  i.  p.  79. 
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been  at  once  Alban  colcniies  and  original  townships  c^  the 
Latin  people:  but  I  have  first  to  meet  the  question,  how 
there  came  still  to  be  thirty  cities  in  the  year  26I9  if 
Apiola,  Cameria,  CoUatia,  Crustumerium,  Ficana,  Me- 
dullia,  Politorium,  the  conquests  of  the  Roman  kings, 
were  reckoned  in  the  primitive  number :  and  that  they 
were  so  can  as  little  be  doubted,  for  instance  in  the  case 
of  Medullia,  as  in  that  of  Comieulum,  Nomentum,  and 
Tellena^  which  are  contained  in  the  list. 

The  influence  of  numerical  forms  in  the  states  of  an- 
tiquity solves  this  puzzle.  A  state  was  not  considered 
as  an  aggre^te  of  parts  that  had  been  joined  together, 
but  as  if  its  internal  arrangement  was  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  whole,  and  by  a  hereditary  law  bdonging 
to  eEU^  particular  people.  A  violation,  whether  by  ex<Sess 
or  deficiency,  of  the  exact  proportion  peculiar  to  it  was 
deemed  intolerable:  and  since  there  was  no  preventing 
such  breaches  from  being  made  by  time,  they  were  re- 
medied by  the  remodelling  of  the  whole  body,  by  adopting 
new  members,  by  splitting  one  part  into  several  or  tacking 
several  together.  Twelve  was  the  fundamental  number 
of  the  lonians^^,  whidi  appears  in  their  towns  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Attic  Tptrrie^ : 
but  we  find  two  different  lists  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities, 
after  they  had  become  Achaean'^;  and  the  later  of  them 
ntunes  Leontium  and  Cerynea  instead  of  JEg«  and  Rhy- 
pes :  not  that  either  list  is  incorrect ;  but  the  old  towns 
had  gone  to  decay  and  were  lost  *^,  and  their  places  were 
filled  up  that  the  number  might  be  kept  complete.  Smyrna 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians  emrly,*  and  soon  left 
most  of   the  twelve  cities  far  behind    her  in   splendour 

85  Their  primary  number  was  four;  then  each  quarter  was  subdi- 
rided  into  three. 

96    In  Herodotus  i.  145^  and  in  Polybius  n.  41. 

S7  Strabo,  vm.  p.  386.  a,  expressly  says  this  of  JEgti,  and  remarks 
that  it  bad  been  united  with  JEgira. 

♦  Herodotus  i.  150. 
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and  influence:,  but  as^na  place  £eU  vacant,  she  continued 
excluded  fSrom  the  honour  of  being  one  of.  the  Ionian 
cities;  till  at  length  the  force  of  prejudice  so  far  relaxt, 
that  a  thirteenth  city  no  longer  seemed  an  impossibility.^. 
The  same  change  of  views  in  Achaia  rendered  it  un- 
necessary to  replace  Hehce  and  Olenus.  On  a  principle 
like  that  of  the  ancient  states,  the  division  of  the  Frisian 
nation  into  seven  Sealands  was  retained,  though  their 
southern  boundary  retired  from  the  Schelde  to  E^iheim, 
and  at  last  as  far  as  the  Vlie. 

Thus  Latium,  as  long  as  the  old  forms  were  deemed 
inviolable,  continued  to  be  divided  into  thirty  town-, 
ships;  and  this  list  underwent  several  changes.  The 
two  kingdoms  of  Latinus  and  Turnus,  the  latter  of 
which  reaches  from  Ardea  to  Terracina,  are  not  an 
arbitrary  fiction  of  VirgiPs:  only  the  scholia  are  un- 
fortunately wanting,  which  would  have  told  us  whe^ 
ther  this  division  of  the  Latins  into  two  states,  like 
the  Samnite  cantons,  rested  on  Cato^s^  or  on  what,  other 
authority.  We  may  assume  that,  as  Ardea  was  the 
capital  of  the  second  state,  so  Laurentum  was  that  of 
the  first;  and  that  the  Latini,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Turini^,  were  ahready  divided  into  thirty  cities  before,  the 
Priscan  conquerors  founded  Alba.  Virgil  had  assuredly 
an  equally  good  warrant  for  naming  Nomentum,  Gabii, 
Fidenae,  Collatia,  Pometia,  Castrum  Inui,  Bola,  and 
Cora,  as  colonies  of  Alba*^.  These  colonies  must  not  be 
cmifounded  with  the  Albian  townships,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly nothing  but  the  tribes  of  the  plebs  of  Alba, 
as  the  genuine  Albans  were  the  populus :  and  yet  two  of 
these  names,  Fidenae  and  Bola,  occur  in  the  list  of  those 

*  Pausanias  vn.  5.  1 ;  Strabo  xiv.  p.  633.  d. 

28.    VoL  I.  p.  43. 

S9  ^ndd  VI.  773,  foil.  Livy  terms  them  Latin  colonies,  u.  16  : 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  Cora  was 
OTiginally  a  Siculian  or  Pelasgian  town :  for  its  foundation  was  referred 
to  Dardanus:  Pliny  m.  5. 
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townships;  while  Nomentum,  Grabii,  and  Cora  appear 
among  the  thirty  Latin  towns  in  Dionysius;  and  Pometia 
also  was  at  one  time  included  in  the  X*atin  state.  Here 
again  analogy  lends  us  light.  The  most  ancient  Roman 
colonies  disappear,  because  they  are  incorporated  in  some 
of  the  regions,  and  their  inhabitants  in  the  plebs :  others 
become  Latin  cities :  and  thus  it  may  be  supposed  that 
among  the  Alban  colonies  some  became  part  of  their  plebs, 
and  that  others  were  ceded  to  the  Latins,  to  repair  the 
diminisht  number  of  the  thirty  townships,  at  a  time 
when  the  Latins  were  independent,  although  not  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Albans.  These  were 
thirty  cities  of  a  second  period. 

Subsequently,  after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Latins 
framed  a  third  republic,  again  consisting  of  thirty  cities, 
but  with  very  different  boundaries.  Alba  must  have 
fallen,  before  the  five  or  six  places  in  the  list  of  Dionysius, 
which  so  long  as  she  stood  were  demes  in  her  territory^, 
were  numbered  among  the  thirty  Latin  towns:  and  se- 
veral previously  included  among  them,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  together  with  part  of  the  commonalty  of  Alba, 
formed  the  original  stock  of  the  Roman  commonalty 
in  the  reign  of  Ancus,  had  been  separated  from  them 
whether  by  conquest  or  by  exchange  of  territory.* 
This  was  the  Latin  state  party  to  the  alliance  of  Ser- 
vius  TulUus,  which  must  be  considered  as  resting  on 
a  historical  foundation,  however  little  this  can  be  ad- 
mitted in  general  as  to  the  accounts  of  alledged  trans- 
actions between  the  Roman  kings  and  th^  Latins:  and 
it  probably  retained  the  same  boundaries,  until  Tar- 
quinius  subjected  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Rome,  But 
of  the  towns  named  in  our  list  Gabii  cannot  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Latin  union,  since  it  concluded  a  se- 
parate alliance,  as  an  independent  state,  with  the  same. 
Tarquinius:  Circeii  may  have  been  annext  to  the  num- 
ber by  that  prince,  if  the  colony  he  founded  there  was 

30    VoL  I.  note  570.  ♦    See  Vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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a  I^atin  one;  until  then  it  had  continued  a  Tyrrhenian 
city,  and  from  the  remoteness  of  its  situation  can  have 
had  no  connexion  with  the  Latins.  On  the  other  hand 
Pometia,  before  its  c^ure  and  consequent  destruction, 
must  liave  been  one  of  the  thirty  towns;  and  accordingly 
it  appears  among  those  which  dedicated  the  grove  at 
Aricia^^:  Crustumeria  too  must  at  that  time  have  been 
in  the  number;  whereas  in  26l  it  could  not  be  so  any 
longer;  for  it  had  been  conquered,  and  its  citizens 
formed  the  tribe  named  after  it^:  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  the  list  in  Dionysius,  on  which  I  must  still  dwell 
a  little  longer,  is  erroneously  described  by  him^  as  a 
list  of  the  cities  which  decreed  the  war  against  Rome: 
in  fact  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  the  original  instru- 
ment cmtaining  this  declaration  of  war  should  have  been 
extant  even  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  annalists.  The 
list  was  undoubtedly  found  in  the  record  of  the  league 
with  the  Latin  union,  which,  so  late  at  least  as  when 
Cicero  and  Macer  were  young  men,  was  to  be  read 
on  a  column  at  the  back  of  the  rostra^:  in  such  a 
document  an  enumeration  of  the  cities  was  in  its  place. 
But  Dionysius  found  it  more  suitable  to  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  to  prefix  this  long  muster  to  the 
history  of  the  war:  it  roused  expectations  of  important 
events,  and  gave  the  narrative  an  air  of  authenticity. 
He  was  deceived  by  the  seemingly  safe  assumption, 
that  the  cities  which  began  the  war  were  of  course  the 
same  which   concluded  the  alliance. 

31    Cato  Orig.  u.  ia  Prisdan  iv.  4  (21). 

38    livy  n.  19.    VoL  i.  p.  661.  33    v.  61. 

34  Ciiin  Latinis  omnibus  foedus  ictum  Sp.  Cassio  Post.  Cominio 
€088.— nuper  in  oolumna  aenea  nieniinimus  post  rostra  incisum  et  per- 
scriptum  fuisse :  Cicero  pro  Balbo  23  (53) ;  where  cum  Latinis  amnibiM 
may  perhaps  refer  to  the  enumeration  of  all  the  towns.  This  column, 
which  after  the  Julian  law  lost  all  value  except  as  a  piece  of  antiquity, 
was  probably  removed  in  the  time  of  Sylla^  when  even  statues  were 
taken  away  from  the  comitium :  nuper  need  not  be  construed  strictly. 
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But  if  the  list  be  derived  from  the  treaty  of  Sp. 
Gessius,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  Comiculum, 
Nomentum,  and  Tellena  in  it,  though  these  places  are 
said  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  Romans  long  before. 
And  so  undoubtedly  they  were ;  since  the  dominion  of 
the  kings  stretcht  far  beyond  them :  but  they  may  have 
been  ceded,  pardy  to  indemnify  the  Latins  for  the  loss 
of  Crustumerium,  partly  as  the  price  at  their  assistance: 
perhaps  Circeii  too  came  then  for  the  first  time  into 
the  possession  of  the  Latins.  This  accordingly  was  a 
third  change  in  the  composition  of  the  same  number  of 
towns:  and  thus  on  the  revival  of  the  alliance  with 
Rome,  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Latin 
state  was  again  enlarged  and  remodelled. 

The  passage  in  which  the  list  is  given  might  easily 
lead  one  to  suppose,  that  the  Latin  cities  did  not  form 
one  really  united  state,  like  the  Achaeans ;  that  they  were 
not  more  firmly  associated  than  the  Dutch  Provinces, 
which  were  also  designated  by  their  number,  were  by  the 
Union  of  Utrecht,  and  the  thirteen  North  American 
States  by  the  old  federation;  and  that  although  their 
deputies  met  to  deliberate,  the  final  decision  was  still 
reserved  for  the  particular  towns :  so  that  the  connex- 
ion was  in  reality  no  more  than  a  permanent  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance.  It  is  the  better  worth  while  to 
investigate  this  matter,  because  the  states  with  which 
Rome  came  into  conflict  in  Italy  were  all  composed  of 
several  distinct  republics;  and  the  uniformity  in  the  main 
outlines  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Italian  nations  gives 
us  a  right  to  assume,  that  if  we  can  aacertain  that  of 
the  Latins,  it  will  teach  us  those  of  the  rest,  which  must 
else  remain  an  inscrutable  secret. 

The  conclusions  deducible  from  the  blending  of  the 
Latin  army  into  a  uniform  body  with  the  Roman  may 
not,  it  is  true,  be  so  generally  applicable:  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Latins  this  circumstance  is  decisive  evidence 
of  the  real   unity   of  the  ^tate.      For   the   purpose  not 
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only  of  preventing  them  from  bringing  separate  legions 
into  the  field,  but  of  placing  every  division  of  their 
troops  under  the  orders  of  a  Roman  commander,  Tarquin 
united  every  century  of  each  people  with  one  of  the 
other  into  a  maniple^;  in  which  it  follows  of  course 
that  the  Roman  centurion  led  the  ordo,  and  was  the 
real  captain:  whereas  after  the  revival  of  the  league 
in  the  year  391  the  centuries  were  again  united,  but  the 
oommand  was  taken  by  turns.  This  implies  that  the 
Latins  were  divided  into  classes  just  like  the  Romans, 
that  the  same  number  of  centuries  went  into  the  field 
from  each  class,  and  that  in  the  one  state  a  foot-soldier 
for  every  century  was  raised  from  each  town,  as  in 
the  other  £rom  each  tribe.  Such  a  constitution  is 
inconceivable  unless  all  the  towns  were  united  in  the 
assembly  of  the  classes:  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ima- 
gine the  citizens  of  each  of  the  thirty  divided  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  a  century  of  the  seniors  should  have 
numbered  only  one  or  two  men. 

The  form  of  the  national  council  however  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  common  to  the  Latins  with  the 
other  Italian  nations.  On  this  head  Dionysius  seems 
purposely  to  express  himself  with  ambiguity;  for  he  calls 
the  assembled  counsellors  irpofiovXoi^j  the  term  which 
Herodotus  applies  to  deputies  sent  on  a  special  mission  by 


as  This  would  have  been  a  much  simpler  way  of  saying  what  Livy 
expresaea  stiffly  and  obecurdy^  i.  52:  miscuit  manipulos  ex  Latinis 
Rmnaniaque^  ut  ex  binis  singulos  faceret,  binosque  ex  singulis.  The 
clMwical  passage  on  tbe  most  ancient  flexible  fo^ncn  of  the  legion^  vm.  8^ 
shews  that  the  maniple  consisted  of  sixty  men,  and  of  two  centuries; 
for  it  had  two  centurions. 

36  Ta  yl/ritpiffdem-a  wVo  rmif  irpofioiXmv:  v.  52.  ol  i^ypayj/dfievm 
ravra  wpofiovXoti  v.  61.  In  both  passages  he  is  speaking  of  the  Latins : 
«yf  the  Samnite  senate,  the  constitution  of  which  he  knew  to  be  similar, 
he  writes :  ol  irpic/ici^ — ixBdvre^  iw)  rov^  npoftovKov^  rtov  "ZavvirSv  I 
exe.  de  leg.  p.  739.  c 
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confederate  cities''^.  It  cannot  however  be  inferred  from 
this,  that  Dionysius  conceived  that  the  Latin  delegates 
were  confined  to  this  footing,  and  bound  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  their  respective  towns,  and  that  these 
were  as  independent  as  the  Ionian  ones;  for  he  uses 
the  same  word  in  speaking  of  the  senate  of  Romulus^. 
It  denoted  the  ordinary  council  which  met  in  oligarchal 
states  for  the  despach  of  everyday  business,  and  prepared 
weightier  matters  for  the  decision  of  the  great  council*®: 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  clearness  with  which  some 
Roman  author  may  have  exprest  himself  on  the  original 
relation  between  the  senate  and  the  houses,  induced  Dio- 
nysius to  select  the  term  on  this  occasion,  though  the 
transient  insight  so  communicated  to  him  soon  escaped 
him  again.  But  the  precision  which  was  probably 
wanting  in  his  views  no  less  than  in  his  words  is 
supplied  by  Livy's  account,  that  the  Ten  First  of  the 
Latins  came  with  their  praetor  as  envoys  to  Rome,  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  great  war*^.  So  that  the 
Latins  had    then  a  senate,  of  which  the    Ten    First   by 

37  Of  the  Ionian  deputies,  in  yi.  7 :  of  those  asseinhled  on  the 
Isthmus,  in  vu.  172.  It  is  not  prohahle  that  he  had  any  essential  differ- 
ence in  his  mind,  when  he  elsewhere  calk  such  ministers  dyyeXov^  * 
y.  91 :  as  Thucydides  calls  them  wpifrficK,  l  119. 

38  To  cvvi^ptov  Tt9¥  irpoj3ov\to¥ :  n.  45. 

40  This  is  the  notion  we  are  led  to  form  of  their  office  hy  the 
way  in  which  Aristotle  mentions  it:  Politic  v.  14.  15.  The  great 
council  could  discuss  no  suhjects  but  what  they  laid  hefore  it;  as  the 
houses  could  only  deliherate  on  what  was  proposed  hy  the  senate: 
and  unce  the  senate  itself  was  confined  to  such  matters  as  the 
presiding  magistrate  suhmitted  to  it,  Dionysius  elsewhere  not  inaptly 
calls  the  consuls  wpo^ovXov^,  iv.  76.  v.  1 :  as  he  does  the  two  d^efs 
of  the  twenty  tribunes  in  the  second  insurrection,  xi.  44. 

41  Livy  vra.  3.  Decem  principes  Latinorum  Romam  evocaverunt 
The  turn  given  to  the  fact  by  Roman  vanity,  that  they  were  summoned 
to  Rome,  does  not  affect  the  argument 
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virtue  of  their  office  were  deputed  on  embassies^',  as 
the  same  body  were  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  by  those 
of  the  municipal  towns  and  the  colonies:  and  we  are 
warranted  in  extending  this  notion  to  the  earliest  times 
by  the  highest  authority,  that  of  L.  Cincius,  who  con- 
sidered the  Latin  state  subdued  under  the  consulship 
oi  P.  Dedus,  as  one  with  that  which  attained  to  inde- 
pendence on  the  destruction  of  Alba*':  though  he 
certainly  did  not  overlook  the  long  period  of  calamity 
during  which  its  unity  was  dissolved. 

These  Ten  First,  like  those  in  the  Roman  senate, 
were  clearly  the  first  persons  in  the  same  number  of  decu- 
ries^  ;  and  the  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  each 
of  these  decuries  represented  a  city  in  Latium,  as  it  did  a 
cury  at  Rome.  The  deputies  may  have  been  chosen  by 
election  or  summoned  by  virtue  of  their  office :  the  latter 
supposition  is  favoured  by  an  expression  of  Dionysius**, 
and  is  more  than  probable  in  itself.  The  senates  of 
the  Latin  cities  consisted  beyond  a  doubt  each  of  a  hundred 
men:  as  was  the  case  at  Rome  originally,  and  in  the 
colonies  and  municipal  towns^:  how  essential  the  division 
into  ten  decuries  was,  is  clear  from  the  very  name  dect^ 
rionsz  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  foreman  of  each 
of  the  ten  decuries  in  the  senate  of  each  town  was  deputed 
to  the  diet,   whether  ordinary  or   special;    which  would 

42  By  the  senate  to  the  seoeden.  Vol.  i.  note  1345 :  by  the  council 
of  Ameria  to  Sylla,  Cicero  pro  Sex.  Rosdo  9  (25):  from  the  Latin 
colonies,  Livy  xxix.  15.  On  the  Decemprimi  see  Noris  Cenotaph.  Pis.  i. 
p.  59.  eo,  and  Otto  de  aedilib.  p.  149.  ed.  2.  The  practice  of  sending 
them  on  embassies  gave  rise  to  that  of  assigning  ten  l^ates  to  the 
generals  out  of  the  senate. 

43  Festus,  Prstor  ad  portam :  on  which  more  hereafter. 

44  Vol.  I.  p.  334. 

45  "Hiccii'  €19  rrjv — dyopav  toi/V  eltoOora^  virip  tov  koivov  rmv 
AaTivuv  <nf»€^p€v€tu.     rv.  45. 

46  Cicero  adv.  Rullum  u.  35  (96),  and  a  Veientine  inscription  in 
Savigny's  History  of  the  Roman  Law,  i.  2.  note  153. 
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supply  a  further  application  of  the  principle  of  employ-' 
ing  the  Ten  First  on  missions.  Accordingly  the  Latin 
senate,  like  that  of  Rome  in  its  complete  state,  must 
have  consisted  of  three  hundred  members;  the  leading 
men  of  each  of  the  little  senates,  who  might  with  strict 
propriety  be  termed  principes  Latinorum:  though  I  would 
not  positively  assert  that  Livy  found  this  expression 
deliberately  selected,  and  therefore  used  it,  though  without 
a  distinct  notion  of  its  force ^^.  It  is  also  observable  that 
Dionysius  says  of  the  Volscians,  whose  constitution  he  cer- 
tainly conceived,  with  very  good  reason,  to  be  exactly 
like  the  Latin,  that  they  deputed  the  principal  men  c^ 
every  city  as  embassadors^^:  thos6  ten  Latin  embassadors 
came  each  from  a  different  city :  his  only  mistake  seems 
to  be  in  speaking  of  all  the  cities,  whereas  it  is  most 
probable  that  in  every  case  a  port  only  had  this  honour : 
like  the  curies  and  the  plebeian  tribes,  the  townships  in  all 
the  Italian  republics  were  assuredly  distributed  into  classes 
originally  differing  in  rank.  Dionysius  himself  however, 
in  using  the  expression  I  have  quoted,  seems  in  reality 
to  have  referred  to  the  magistrates,  the  praetors  or 
dictators  of  the  towns:  at  least  in  the  only  passage 
remaining  that  appears  to  convey  his  opinion  unequivo- 
cally, he  mentions  them  and  the  people  as  assembling  at 
the  diet**.  Now  though  I  am  fully  convinced  that  they 
did  not  form  the  senate,  I  am  far  from  denying  that 
they  too  appeai*ed  at  the  diets,  since  they  often  accompanied 


47  In  the  assembly  convened  by  Tarquin,  he  speaks  of  the  jmTictpe^ 
and  procerea  of  the  Latins :  i.  50,  51 ;  as  in  xxix.  15  he  calls  the  same 
persons  decern  principes  and  primores.  In  the  council  of  the  Acamanians 
also  he  makes  a  distinction  between  the  magistratus  and  the  pHnc^tee, 
xxxm.  16,  applying  Roman  terms  to  different  relations. 

vra.  9. 

49     'Zvvtj€<ra¥  tf  aVao-f^c  xciAcwv  6t   re  €V  toTc  rcAcai  xai  mo\\k 
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the  Ten  First  on  embassies^:  and  it  i»  certainly  most 
probable  that  the  magistrates  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth were  chosen  from  among  them.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  guess  what  place  they  occupied,  since  they 
could  not  bdong  to  the  senate:  but  our  ignorance  on 
this  point  proves  nothing. 

The  multitude,  which  in  the  passage  above  quoted 
is  said  to  have  flocked  with  the  deputies  to  the  diet  at 
Ecetra,  was  not  attracted  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  the 
traffic  of  the  fair:  it  went  to  exercise  its  soverainty:  for 
without  a  general  assembly '  and  its  sanction  the  decrees 
of  the  congress  would  have  had  no  more  force  than 
those  of  the  Roman  senate  on  laws,  war  and  peace. 
Such  a  popular  assembly  was  held  in  the  confeder- 
ations as  well  as  in  the  united  states  of  the  Greeks : 
the  Amphictyons  had  one  as  well  as  the  Achseans: 
and  the  general  assemblies  of  the  Italian  commonwealths 
must  have  been  constituted  like  those  of  the  Greek. 
Every  man  doubtless  might  vote  in  them,  who  was 
qualified  to  do  so  as  a  burgess  in  his  own  town;  but 
as  in  the  towns  the  votes  reckoned  were  not  those 
of  the  individuals  but  of  the  phyles,  without  regarding 
how  many  persons  or  how  few  each  phyle  contained,  so  in 
the  national  assembly  the  votes  were  counted  by  towns. 
Had  not  this  been  the  way  of  deciding,  the  inhabitants  of 
any  of  the  great  towns,  where  the  diet  might  chance  to 
be  held,  would  have  carried  every  question  against  all 
who  came  from  other   quarters ^^.      But  if  the  vote  of 

50  Livy  vra.  3.  xxix.  15.  Cicero  n.  in  Verr.  n.  67  (162),  and 
m.  28  (68). 

51  As  by  the  French  law  of  elections  of  1817  the  elections  were 
decided  by  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments.  That  votes  in  the  general 
assemblies  of  tmited  states  were  taken  in  the  manner  here  described 
may  have  been  observed  long  ago:  I  do  not  mention  it  as  pretending 
to  teach'  somediing  new,  but  because  the  remark  is  here  essential. 
"Hie  course  of  the  proceedings  on  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with 
Philip  (Livy  xxzn.  90—93)  makes  the  relation  among  all  the  parties  clear. 
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twenty  men  from  Dyme  was  equivalent  to  that  of  two 
thousand  Corinthians  or  Argives,  the  general  assembly 
was  a  representative  one ;  it  was  merely  requisite  that  a  few 
should  attend  from  the  more  distant  towns :  and  thus  at 
Rome  the  tribes  of  the  remoter  r^ons  can  never  have 
been  curtailed  of  their  due  share  in  the  government.  It 
is  clear  that  in  the  general  assemUies  of  the  Latins,  the 
Volscians,  and  the  Samnites,  the  votes  must  have  been 
reckoned  in  the  same  way.  Livy  had  a  distinct  conception 
that  they  held  popular  meetings  along  with  the  sittings  of 
the  deputies ;  and  a  Latin  concilitim  according  to  his  view 
was  an  assemblage  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  nation^'. 
The  conciUtMn  of  the  Hemican  tribes  was  held  in  the 
circus  of  Anagnia^:  a  place  only  fitted  for  a  concourse  of 
thousands.  In  his  fourth  decad  Livy  always  calls  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  Greeks,  conciMa^  where  in  Po- 
lybius,  as  is  proved  by  the  fragments,  he  uniformly  found 
die  word  ayopd  ** ;  the  same  word  as  Dionysius,  who 
is  so  learned  and  careful  in  his  nomenclature,  uses  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  Latins^;  not  meaning  that  they  met 
only  for  a  fair. 

So  long  as  the  Latins  were  a  free  state,  they  held  their 

fis  Livy  I.  51.  Confestiin  Latinorum  conciUum  magna  cum 
tumuUu  advocator:  it  then  proceeds  without  delay  to  recognize  the 
soverainty  of  the  Roman  Kii^. 

A3    Concilium  populorum  omnium:  ix.  4S. 

54  The  notion  that  d'^opct  in  these  passages  merely  means  the  fiouXif^ 
is  a  great  mistake,  which  ought  to  have  heen  prevented  hy  the  acknow- 
ledged repeated  occurrence  of  the  terms,  oj^Xo*:,  wXrjda:,  and  iroWoL 
The  general  word  for  the  national  assemblies  of  the  Acheans  is  avvolo^ : 
they  had  two  at  stated  times  of  the  year,  and  these  were  called 
dyopai:  one  specially  summoned  ^conciUum  indictumj  was  termed 
o-i^icXf^To^.  The  latter,  as  may  certunly  be  inferred  from  the  express- 
ions of  Polybius,  xxiz.  9.  6,  were  not  always  convened  from  the  whole 
body  of  citizens:  sometimes  only  the  great  council  was  called  to  them : 
but  then  of  course  it  could  not  exercise  the  powers  of  the  whole  people- 

u    m.  34,  51,  and  in  many  other  places.    See  Sylburg's  Greek  index. 
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general  assembly  at  the  spring  and  grove  of  Ferentina :  . 
whidi  are  very  rightly  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  spring  and  wood  in  the  valley  below  Marino ;  though 
this  spot  is  separated  by  the  Alban  lake  from  Montecavo, 
the  foot  of  which  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  meeting^. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  temple  here,  that  served  as  a  council- 
chamber  for  the  senate,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  assemblies :  though  it  is  equally  possible  that,  like 
several  German  councils,  courts,  and  estates,  it  transacted 
business  in  the  open  air^^.  Dionysius  always  calls  this 
place  of  meeting  Ferentinum;  but  certainly  not  from 
confounding  it  with  the  Hemican  town  of  that  name: 
there  may  have  been  a  market-town  here  when  Latium 
was  independent,  owing  its  rise  to  the  fairs  which  were 
connected  with  such  assemblies,  as  they  were  with  the 
resorts  of  pilgrims^*.  Indeed  the  story  of  the  stratagem 
by  which  Tarquinius  gained  credit  for  his  false  charge 
against  Tumus  Herdonius,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
deputies  passed  the  night  in  dwelling-houses. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  the 
several  cities  were  merely  parts  of  the  whole  state,  as  the 
North  American  states  are  of  the  federal  union:  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  common  law  of  the  Latin 
nation,  which  prevailed  in  the  Latin  colonies  till  the 
passing  of  the  Julian  law^,  was  in  force  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  that  the  individual  towns  had  no  power 
of  altering  it  by  local  enactments.  The  constitution 
that  united  them  was  too  binding  to  allow  us  to  describe 
Latium  as  a  confederation.      But  since  a  fortified  town. 


M    By  Festusy  Prstor  ad  portam. 

sj  As  the  men  of  Ditmarsh  met  on  the  moor>  the  Frisians  at  Upstals- 
boom ;  nay,  as  I  learn  from  my  friend  Pertz^  the  estates  of  Luneburg 
did  80  even  after  the  thirty-yean  war. 

58  The  merchants  brought  word  of  the  resolutions  taken  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Etruscan  states  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna :  Livy  n.  2. 

59  Gellius  IV.  4. 
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as  all  no  doubt  were,  has  in  fact  an  independent  existence, 
and  each  of  them,  so  far  as  it  was  not  restrained  by  the 
general  ordinances,  made  and  administered  its  own  laws, 
they  had  temptations  and  opportunities  of  exceeding 
their  powers  with  respect  to  the  commonwealth  of  La- 
tium,  such  as  could  not  occur  to  a  tribe  in  that  of 
Rome. 

It  may  I  think  be  deemed  certain  that  the  alliance  with 
Rome  was  concluded  by  a  dictator,  as  chief  magistrate ; 
since  we  read  of  a  Latin  dictator  during  the  period  when 
Pometia  belonged  to  Latium®®.  The  opinion  that  derived 
this  office  from  Alba,  its  appearing  in  very  remote  times 
at  Tusculum,  its  continuing  for  five  centuries  later  at 
Lanuvium,  are  proofs  of  its  Latin  origin.  Now  as  the 
senate  of  the  whole  state  was  formed  out  of  those  of  the 
thirty  cities,  so  we  may  infer  from  analogy  that  the 
dictator  of  one  of  these  became  dictator  over  the 
commonwealth  of  Latium:  just  as  one  of  the  kings 
of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities  was  acknowledged  as  head 
of  the  whole  nation.  It  would  be  lost  labour  to  inquire 
whether  all  the  towns  or  only  some  of  them  were  entitled 
to  confer  this  office,  and  whether  it  was  bestowed  by 
election   or  in  rotation. 

Against  the  explicit  testimony  of  Cato  just  referred  to, 
no  weight  can  be  attacht  to  the  account,  that  after  the 
destruction  of  Alba  the  Latins,  when  they  had  resolved 
to  resist  the  Roman  king,  elected  two  generals,  whom 
the  Latin  author  followed  by  Dionysius  must  have  termed 
praetors®^.  Their  names  were  mentioned,  just  as  we 
find  those  of  the  Roman  magistrates  who  first  filled 
a  new  office,  or  one  that  had  been  raised  to  new 
importance.  I  have  as  little  faith  in  a  statement  of  this 
kind  concerning  the  times  of  Tullus  Hostilius  with 
regard    to   Latium    as    to    Rome:    the    persons    named 

60    Egerius  Lsvius :  Cato  in  Priscian  iv.  4  (21).   See  Vol.  i.  p.  552. 
«i    Dionysius  ra.  34. 
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may  actually  hav6  been  the  first  pneton  of  the  httticm^ 
though  not  tiU  many  generations  later;  when  the  Latins 
restored  their  state  after  the  Gallic  invasion.  After 
that,  as  the  histoiy  of  their  destruction  shews,  they  cer^ 
tainlj  had  two  praetors*  The  existence  of  two  consols  at 
Home  was  only  occasioned  at  first  by  its  two  Orders: 
they  were  retained  from  other  causes,  after  the  original 
principle  ceased  to  operate,  and  when  indeed  every  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  its  taking  efPect.  When  the  Latins 
freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Alba,  they  had  no 
reason  for  introducing  so  hazardous  an  institution :  but  in 
afitertimes  they  may  have  copied  the  example  of  the  Ro- 
maosy  as  the  Italian  states  did  in  the  M arsian  confederacy. 
So  long  as  Latium  had  a  dictator,  none  but  he 
could  offer  the  sacrifice  on  tbe  Alban  mount,  and  preside 
at  the  Latin  Holidays^,  as  the  Alban  dictator  had  done 
before.  He  sacrificed  in  behalf  of  the  Romans  likewise, 
as  they  did  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  for 
themselves  and  for  the  Latins^.  Of  course  Tarquinius 
assumed  the  presidency  on  the  Alban  mount,  as  it  was 
subsequendy  exercised  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome 
afto*  the  destruction  of  the  Latin  republic,  and.  probably 
before,  during  the  seventy  years  that  it  was  in  a  state 
of  dissfdution;  in  like  manner  as  the  yearly  sacrifice  to 
the  Penates  at  Lavinium,  which  must  originally  have  been 

m    The  proper  name  of  this  festival  was  Latiar :  Macrohius  Sat  .^.  16. 

63  Vol.  I.  pp.  361,  362.  Dionysius  iv.  26.  Livy  i.  45.  We  must  not 
be  misled,  though  both  historians  consider  the  erection  of  this  temple 
as  evidence  that  Rome  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin  people : 
which  indeed  is  also  implied  in  the  legend  about  the  prodigious  ox. 
General  analogy  infers  that  the  Romans  and  Latins,  so  long  as 
thej  were  allies  on  an  equal  footing,  met  every  year  at  each  of  the 
common  sanctuaries;  as  the  Amphictyons  held  one  of  their  sessions 
at  Delphi,  one  at  Thermopyls:  and  meetings  held  twice  a  year  were 
usnal  with  the  Greeks,  and  were  retained  by  the  Achieans.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Latin  state  indeed,  if  not  before,  the  temple 
of  Diana  became  entirely  Roman:  the  sacrifice  for  the  Latins  had 
laed. 

Vol.  II.  C 
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offered  in  the  name  of  the  thirty  cities,   was  no  doubt 
also  celebrated  at  first  by  the  Alban,  and  afterward  by  the 
Latin  dictate.     But  the  opinion  that  the  last  Tarquinius 
or  his  father  instituted  the  festival,  is  quite  erroneous :  its 
antiquity  is  proved  to  have  been  far  higher  by  the  state- 
ment that   the   towns   of   the   Priscans    and   the    Latins 
formerly    received    their   share   of    the   sacrifice    on    the 
Alban    mount   along   with    the    Albans    and    the    thirty 
towns  of  the  Alban  commonwealth^^:    a  statement  whidi 
the  list  of  those  towns  proves  to  be  authentic,  and  de- 
rived from  very  ancient  records.      Besides  some  Roman 
antiquarians  were  aware  of    this  high  antiquity  of   the 
festival^.     It  is  true  that   Tarquinius  converted  it  into 
a  Roman  one;  and  probably  too  by  throwing  it  open  to 
a  larger  body  transformed  the  national   worship  of  the 
Latins   into    the  means   of   hallowing   and   cementing   a 
union  between  the  states.     The  three  allied  republics  had 
each  its  own  place  of  meeting;    at  Rome,  at  the  spring 
of  Ferentina,  and  at  Anagnia:   that  the  sittings  of  their 
diets  were  connected  with  the  Latin  festival,  seems  to  be 
evinced  by   the  usage,   that   the  consuls  never  took   the 
field  till  after  it  was  solemnized,  and  by  its  variableness, 
which  implies  that  it  was  regulated  by  special  proclamation. 
Like  the  Greek  festivals  it    ensured  a  sacred  truce  *^. 
It  lasted  six  days^,  one  for  each  decury  of  the  Albian 

M  Pliny  m.  9.  Prsterea  fuere  in  Latio  clara  oppida— et  cum  his 
carnero  in  monte  Albano  soliti  acdpere  populi  Albenses. 

65  The  Scholiast  puhlisht  hy  Mai  on  the  speech  pro  Plancio  9. 
Alii  a  L.  Tarquinio  Frisco— he  at  all  events  has  no  business  here— 
(institutas  ferunt): — alii  a  Latinis  Priscis;  atque  inter  hos  ipsos  (de) 
causa  sacrificii  non  convenit  As  the  latter  considered  the  swinging 
puppets  a  distinguishing  rite  of  the  festival,  and  Comifidus  in  Fes- 
tus,  under  OsciUum,  does  the  same,  he  also  belongs  to  the  party  that 
recognized  its  Latin  origin. 

66  Dionysius  r^.  49.  Macrobius,  Sat  1. 16,  says  that  the  Romans 
did  not  give  battle  during  those  days. 

67  Festus,  Oscillum.  Itaque  per  sex  eos  dies  feriatos  requirere 
eum:  then  follows,  per  eos  dies  feriarum.    In  the  Scholiast  quoted  in 
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ttid  l.atin  towns;  just  as  the  three  Roman  tribes  kept 
three  holidays  in  the  great  games,  till  a  fourth  was 
added  tear  the  plebs.*  The  accession  of  the  Romans  re- 
stored the  number  of  the  Latin  Holidays,  or  at  least 
its  propriety:  but  the  establishing  the  fourth  holiday 
at  Rome  would  scarcely  add  to  the  length  of  the  Latin 
festival.  It  may  indeed  have  done  so  as  an  indirect 
consequence  some  years  later:  but  to  suppose  that  the 
fourth  day,  as  originally  instituted,  was  an  addition  to 
the  Latin  Holidays,!  is  a  palpable  mistake,  as  is 
proved  by  Livy^s  words,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  SS8 
IsfkiJiim  was  quite  independent.  And  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Ais  festival  is  confounded  with  the  Roman 
games,  when  it  is  said  that  Tarquin  appointed  only 
one  day,  and  that  a  second  was  added  after  his  ba- 
nishmoat,  and  a  third  after  the  reconciliation  with  the 
€ommonalty.|  That  this  was  not  the  case  is  clear  from 
the  authorities  cited  above  for  the  antiquity  and  du- 
ration of  the  Latin  Holidays ;  besides  the  changes  in 
the  Roman  constitution  did  not  affect  the  Latins.  Even 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  games  however  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  down  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy  the 
Ramnes  alone  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  day^s  festival,  and 
that  it  was  extended  to  the  other  two  tribes  on  occasions 
they  were  not  immediately  concerned  in :  the  account 
given  by  Dionysius  seems  to  b^  nothing  more  than  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  statement  that  on  both  these 
occasions  the  games  were  prolonged  a  day,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case  in  public  thanksgivings  and  fasts^^. 

note  65  the  true  reading  certainly  is:  itaque  ipsi  sew  diebus  oscillare 
iBititaenint,  instead  of  ipHs  diebus* 

*  lAry  VI.  48:  On  the  throwing  open  the  coniulship  to  the  plehis 
the  senate  decreed  ut  huU  maarimi  fierent  et  dies  unus  ad  triduum 
adjkereUir. 

t  It  is  so  called  by  Plutarch^  Camillus  c  xui. 

X  Dionyuns  vi.  95. 

o  Livy  XXV.  2.  xxvn.  6,  «1,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  two,  thiee^  or 
four  days  were  added:  for  ter  and  gfuater  mean  that  there  werfe  so  many 

C2 
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Up  this  same  Alban  mount,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  which  was  for  Alba  what  the  Capitol  was  for 
Rome,  the  dictators  of  Alba  and  Latium  undoubtedly 
led  their  victorious  legions  in  the  triumph.  As  this  so- 
lemnity, in  which  the  triumphant  generals  appeared  in 
royal  robes,  was  unquestionably  derived  from  the  period 
of  the  kingly  government,  so  it  is  certain  that  the  Latin 
commanders  would  not  deem  themselves  inferior  to  the 
Roman,  nor  bear  themselves  less  proudly,  when  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  imperium  of  the  latter,  nor  shew  less 
gratitude  to  the  gods.  And  indeed  their  triumph  was 
preserved  in  that  which  Roman  generals  solemnized  on 
the  Alban  mount :  for  that  the  first  who  assumed  this  ho^ 
nour*  was  renewing  an  earlier  usage,  is  at  least  far  more 
probable  than  that  he  should  have  ventured  to  take  on 
him  a  distinction  of  his  own  devising.  He  triumphed 
here,  not  properly  as  Roman  consul,  but  as  commander 
of  the  Latin  cohorts,  belonging  partly  to  the  towns  of 
ancient  Latium,  partly  to  the  colonies  which  sprang  out 
of  that  state  after  it  was  broken  up,  and  which  repre- 
sented it.  At  this  distance  from  Rome  he  was  secured 
from  interruption  by  his  imperium ;  and  the  honour  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  acclamation  of  the  Latins, 
seconded  by  that  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  perhaps  express- 
ing itself  by  the  otherwise  inexplicable  salutation  of 
imperatorf  given  to  generals  after  a  victory;  a  saluta- 
tion which,  at  least  after  the  Latins  and  their  allies  had 
all  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  was  used  by  the 
Roman  legions ;  as  they  may  have  joined  in  it  previous- 
ly, when  its  origin  was  forgotten.  In  early  times,  if 
fortune  was  propitious,  Latin  triumphs  might  be  cele- 
brated for  wars  conducted  by  Latin  generals  under  their 
own  auspices,  and  even,  by  virtue  of  their  equality  in 
the  league,  with  Roman  legions  under  their  command. 

additional  days^  as  semel,  xxxvn.  36,  that  there  was  one:   not   that 
the  whole  fow-day  festival  was  tepeated  so  many  times. 

•  C;  Paplrius  Maso :  see  Pliny  xv.  38,  Valerius  Maximus  m.  6.  5» 

t    Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  106. 
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This  equality  completely  explains  why  Sp.  Cassius 
alone  ratified  the  league  with  the  Latins  at  Rome,  a  fact 
which  has  furnisht  room  for  an  utterly  groundless  infer- 
ence, adopted  by  Livy^,  His  collegue  was  absent,  because 
be  was  taking  the  same  oath  among  the  Latins ;  and  his 
name  would  be  recorded  on  the  tablet  which  they  set  up. 

The  preservation  of  the  Roman  document  down  to 
the  age  of  Macer,  who  undoubtedly  read  it  himself, 
perfectly  authenticates  the  contents  reported  by  Diony- 
sius,  though  long  before  he  came  to  Rome  it  had 
disappeared;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  he  followed 
his  authors  literally  here,  because  elsewhere  he  is  misled 
by  the  inveterate  Roman  prejudices  to  form  a  totally 
different  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  Latins  to 
Kome^^     So  that  the  treaty  contained  these  terms,  wliich 

«»  He  is  not  chai^eable  with  having  invented  it;  for  we  find  the 
same  supposition,  that  Postumus  Cominius  was  engaged  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Antiates,  in  Dionysius,  vi.  91.  From  Livy  we  learn  that 
this  was  a  mere  coigecture>  bolstered  up  by  the  argument  that  he  was 
absent  from  Rome  at  the  time;  a  coi\jecture  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  legend  of  Coriobmus  having  been  foisted  into  history.  See  bdow^ 
the  text  to  note  215. 

70  Subsequently  he  so  entirely  forgot  this  document  that  in  the 
8t(Hy  of  Coriol^nus  he  does  not  hesitate  to  write,  that  the  senate  in  its 
embarrassment  gave  the  Latins  leave  to  raise  an  army  of  their  own,  and 
to  aj^Kunt  its  general,  which  had  been  forbidden  in  the  treaty  of  alliance 
(vm.  15).  ^ow  such  is  the  very  answer  given  in  291  (Livy  ni.  6)> 
and  it  is  probably  genuine  when  referred  to  diat  date :  this  justifies  thfi 
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were  ratified  by  the  sacrifice^^.  There  shall  be  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  so  long  as  heaven 
and  earth  shall  keep  their  place:  neither  state  shall  war 
against  the  other,  nor  instigate  forein  powers  to  do  so; 
nor  grant  a  passage  through  its  territory  to  forein  armies 
against  its  ally :  but  when  either  suffers  damage  or  vex- 
ation, the  other  shall  loyally  render  it  protection,  help, 
and  succour.  The  booty  and  everything  gained  in  a 
joint  war  shall  be  shared  equally^*.  Private  suits  shall 
be  decided  within  ten  days,  in  the  place  where  the  cause 
of  litigation  arose.  No  article  shall  be  erazed  from  this 
treaty,  nor  added  to  it,  except  with  the  common  consent 
of  the  Romans  and  the  commonwealth  of  Latium. 

Our  report  of  the  treaty  indeed  is  certainly  not 
so  full  as  it  is  accurate.  We  miss  one  provision  which 
was  indispensable,  to  wit,  how  public  quarrels  between 
the  two  republics,  or  complaints  of  individuals  against 
either  state,  whether  of  a  Roman  against  a  Latin  town, 
or  of  a  Latin  town  against  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
were  to  be  brought  forward  and  decided.  Nor  is  it  spe- 
cified which  party  was  to  command  in  joint  expeditions; 

ancient  story,  but  not  those  who  allowed  it  to  stand  when  carried  so  fiir 
back>  without  suspecting  that  the  state  of  affiurs  had  changed  be- 
tween 966  and  291.  Livy,  who  passes  over  the  contents  of  the  treaty^ 
is  more  excusable  in  persuading  himself  that  the  Latins  were  even 
prohibited  from  defending  themselves  in  case  of  an  attack ;  vm.  4.  But 
see  below,  p.  49. 

71  Dionysius  vi.  95, 

72  This  too  escaped  the  recollection  of  Dionysius  in  ihe  sequel^ 
where  he  makes  the  qusstors  say,  that  Cassius  had  first  granted  one 
third  of  the  booty  to  the  Latins,  and  then  a  second  to  the  Hemicans: 
vm.  77.  All  such  mistakes  are  to  be  imputed  to  annalists  whom 
Dionysius  scrupled  to  abandon:  and  they  had  in  mind  the  undoubted 
fiftct,  that  before  the  last  Latin  war  the  Latins  received  a  third  (Pliny 
XXXIV.  11 :  Prisci  Latini  quibus  ex  foedere  tertias  pnedsB  populus  Romar- 
nus  pnestabat) ;  without  reflecting  that  when  the  Hemicans  joined  the 
confederacy,  ^e  share  of  the  former  parties  sank  of  course  from  half 
to  a  third. 
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whether  that  which  sent  the  summons,  or  each  in  turn 
every  other  year^.  For  these  are  the  only  alternatives: 
it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Latins  should  have  had 
an  equal  share  in  the  spoils  of  war,  and  none  in  the 
command  of  the  army. 

The  conclusion  we  are  led  to  from  the  nature  of  the 
rdation,  is  confirmed,  as  often  happens,  by  direct  testi- 
mony. Within  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Latin  state  L.  Cincius  wrote^S  that 
after  the  fall  of  Alba,  so  long  as  Latium  was  indepen- 
dent, in  the  year  when  the  Romans  appointed  the 
general,  the  Latin  towns  sent  deputies  to  observe  the 
auspices  on  the  Capitol ;  and  that  the  Latin  army  which 
was  waiting  at  the  gate  saluted  the  person  elected  with 
the  name  of  praetor,  as  soon  as  it  heard  that  the  election 
was  confirmed  by  the  augury.  The  referring  this  state 
of  things  to  the  whole  period  from  the  tail  of  Alba  to 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Latin  commonwealth  in  412, 
and  the  not  making  any  exception  either  for  the  period 
when  Latium  was  in  a  state  of  dependence  under  Tar- 
quinius  and  the  earliest  consuls,  or  for  that  when  such 
towns  as  were  still  unconquered  took  shelter  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans, — this  is  probably  an  oversight 
of  Festus,  if  not  of  Verrius  himself.  Though  even 
Cincius  might  not  think  it  necesssary  to  guard  himself 
against  censure  by  subjoining  a  quidification  which  was 
then  familiar  to  every  well-informed  reader.  For  times 
like  those  which  followed  the  years  261  and  392,  his 
statement  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  Rome  had  not  always 
the  supreme  command  of  the  combined  forces ;  so  that 
the  Roman  legions  must  at  times  have  been  under  the 
orders  of  the  Latin  dictator  as  praetor  of  the  confederacy : 


73  A  clew  to  guide  us  in  conjecturing  the  points  that  must  have 
been  noticed  here,  is  afforded  by  the  treaty  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
Aij^ves  and  their  allies,  in  Thucydides,  v.  47. 

74  Festus,  Prstor  ad  portam. 
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and  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  the  command 
alternated  yearly. 

The  combination  of  the  centuries  into  maniples  might 
have  continued  during  the  period  we  are  now  considering, 
as  it  subsisted  after  392,  if  the  command  of  the  ordo 
had  shifted  annually :  but  that  this  was  not  the  case,  that 
the  Latin  legion  at  this  time  was  kept  apart,  must  be 
considered  as  an  attested  fact,  unless  we  reject  a  state- 
ment, which,  though  it  belongs  to  a  highly  overcharged 
description,  seems  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity ^^.  Our 
information  concerning  this  period  is  so  scanty,  that  little 
stress  can  be  laid  on  the  rare  occurrence  of  any  allusion 
to  a  junction  between  the  forces  of  the  two  states:  in 
itself  however  it  is  credible  enough  that  they  were  <mly 
bound  to  aid  each  other  in  defensive  wars. 

The  fruits  of  victory  to  be  shared  between  the  allies 
consisted  not  merely  of  money  and  movables,  which  the 
soldiers  were  bound  by  the  military  oath  to  deliver  in 
to  the  qusestor,  and  which  he  put  up  to  auction,  but 
also  of  land^^.  Latium  at  the  time  of  its  destruction 
had  a  domain,  which  the  conqueror  seized;  and  so  there 
must  always  have  been  an  ager  LatintiSy  to  which  every- 
thing capable  of  being  conveniently  held  in  common  was 


75  DionysiuB  uc  5.  Avo  fKaVe^oc  uyoaif  T«o/uaia)v  TayiAaTa — 
ovK  eXdrrm  Ze  ravriic  X^^P^  ''^^^  ^^^  "^^^  dvoiKtov  re  koi  vinjKomy 
airo<rTa\6?<ray.  dtpUero  hi  auToit  wapd  rod  Aarivmy  t€  koi  'l^pvUtav 
idvov^  3iirAa<ripv  toZ  KXi/idevro^  iwiKovpiKov,  At  this  tune  four  legions 
most  have  been  19000  men :  add  to  this  19000  from  the  colonies  and 
subject  towns,  and  24000  for  the  double  contingent  of  each  allied  state, 
and  the  whole  assembled  force  will  be  72000  men.  The  legend  peeps 
through  in  this  wantoning  with  typical  numbers,  which  it  delights 
to  multiply  enormously:  its  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the 
troops  from  the  sul)iect  towns,  the  remembrance  of  which  cannot  long 
have  survived  the  twelve  tables.  Livy  too  says,  m.  5 :  Cohortes  Latine 
flemiccque  remisss  domos. 

7«  r^c  T€  Ktti  \6ia9  iJi€pi^j  in  the  similar  treaty  with  the  Hemicans : 
Pionydus  vra.  77. 
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annext.  This  domain  lay  in  scattered  parcels^:  in 
cases  that  permitted  an  actual  partition,  the  confede- 
rates would  forthwith  set  out  their  respective  shares: 
for  the  promiscuous  occupation  of  the  same  district  by 
the  citizens  of  both  states,  would  have  led  to  confusion 
and  variance.  A  like  distribution  may  have  been  adopted 
in  the  case  of  small  towns:  and  when  the  inhabitants 
of  larger  ones  were  allowed  to  retain  the  possession 
of  their  city  and  its  territory,  subject  to  a  tax,  this 
would  be  levied  on  the  common  account  and  divided 
equally.  But  when  the  object  was  to  secure  a  fortified 
place  for  the  league,  the  inhabitants  of  which  aimed 
at  shaking  off  the  yoke,  and  when  a  colony  was  planted 
there  for  that  purpose,  the  allied  states  took  equal  shares 
in  it :  of  this  the  Roman  books  have  recorded  an  example 
in  the  case  of  Antium,  undoubtedly  because  it  was  the 
first  colony  composed  of  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemi- 
cans^.  What  name  was  given  to  a  colony  so  bound 
by  the  ties  of  blood  and  duty  to  the  whole  confederacy, 
we  have  no  means'  of  divining :  only  the  negative  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  cannot  have  borne  that,  which  became  subse- 
quently so  important,  of  a  Latin  one :  there  was  nothing 
tiiat  could  give  rise  to  such  a  distinction.  Its  character 
and  constitution  however  may  be  made  but  with  pre- 
cision and  certainty. 

77  One  of  these  was  the  Ager  Latinus  between  Rome  and  Fidenc, 
which  was  separated  by  the  Tiber  from  the  Vatican  district.  Pliny 
m.  9. 

78  The  statement  in  Dionysius^  ix.  69,  is  only  distorted  by  a  mis- 
pkeed  attempt  to  account  for  the  fact,  and  by  the  fixt  idea  of  Rome's 
inpremacy;  *0\iymw  dm'oypa'sl/^afAeifwv  €^o^6  tj/  /3ov\p,  iirethij  ovk 
a(io^€U9  rjy  o  otocttoAik,  iwiTpeyj/^ai  Aarivtov  re  KOt  %pviKW¥  toT^ 
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The  colonies  with  which  the  Romans  strengthened 
their  empire  were  not  of  a  kind-  peculiar  to  them:  we 
read  of  Alban,  Volscian,  Sabellian  colonies;  which,  and 
even  the  Etruscan  ones,  there  can  be  no  doubt  were 
of  exactly  the  same  nature.  If  our  accounts  were  some- 
what more  copious,  all  these  would  range  under  one 
general  head  as  Italian  colonies.  To  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  an  arbitrary  assumption,  I  will  speak  only  of 
the  Roman,  and  of  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
Greek. 

The  latter  were  in  general  newly  built  towns'^ ;  or  if 
the  colonists  settled  in  cities  already  founded,  the  old 
population  was  mostly  exterminated :  in  the  surrounding 
territory  it  survived,  but  in  bondage ;  from  which  con- 
dition it  generally  rose  in  course  of  time  to  that  of  a 
commonalty.  They  were  planted  at  a  distance  from  the 
parent  state,  usually  by  persons  who  emigrated  to  escape 
from  commotions  and  civil  feuds,  and  not  under  the  di- 
rection   of    the    government    at   home:    or   if    a  colony 

79  Even  the  most  important  Dorian  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus  were  so. 
Does  Sparta  really  form  an  exception?  As  to  most  within  the  compass 
of  the  Argolis  conquered  hy  Temenus  my  posidon  will  not  be  disputed : 
but  the  case  was  assuredly  the  same  with  the  capital  Argos  itself.  That 
it  had  sprung  up  in  later  times  by  the  side  of  old  Mycense  was  not  to  be 
admitted ;  and  so  it  was  said  to  have  subsisted  before^  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  king  who  ruled  over  many 
islands  and  all  Argos :  and  it.  was  assigned  to  a  dynasty  which  appeared 
in  tradition  as  ruling  over  the  land  of  Argos. 
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went  forth  in  peace  and  with  the  blessing  of*  the  parent 
state,  and  the  latter  retained  honorary  privileges,  still 
the  colony  firom  the  beginning  was  free  and  independ- 
ent, even  when  founded  to  serve  as  a  safe  mart  for 
commerce.  The  totally  opposite  character  of  the  Ro- 
man colonies  is  described  in  a  definition,  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  ancient,  and  only  needs  some  explanation 
and  addition^.  A  colony,  it  is  said,  is  a  company  of 
people,  led  at  the  same  time  and  in  one  body  to  a  cer- 
tain place  fumisht  with  dwellings,  in  order  to  live  there 
under  certain  legal  conditions:  they  may  be  citizens  or 
dependents  sent  out  to  form  a  commonwealth,  according 
to  a  decree  of  their  state  or  of  that  to  which  they  are 
subject :  but  not  such  as  have  seceded  during  a  time  of 
civil  dissension.  Beside  this  last  class  the  definition 
excludes  gradual  settlements,  such  as  often  grow  up  into 
market-towns,  from  the  notion  of  a  colony,  and  indeed 
all  that  did  not  occupy  a  city  already  standing:  this 
qualification  however  had  ceased  to  be  observed  even 
at  the  time  of  colonizing  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  there 
were  scarcely  any  towns  properly  so  called,  and  where 
the  Roman  settlers  kept  aloof  from  a  population  which 
was  quite  forein  and  hostile  to  them,  and  with  which 
they  could  not  blend  for  several  generations:   and  there 

80  Senrins  on  ^n.  i.  12.  Sane  veteres  coloniaa  ita  definiunt 
Colonia  est  ooetos  eorum  hominum  qui  universi  deduct!  sunt  in  locum 
certum  aedificiis  munitum^  queni  certo  jure  obtinerent.  Alii :  cohnia — 
dicta  est  a  colendo :  est  autem  pars  civium  aut  sociorum  missa  ubi  rem 
pablicam  habeant  ex  consensu  suae  civitatis,  aut  publico  ejus  populi 
Hode  pvofecti  sunt  consilia  Hae  autem  coloniae  sunt  quae  ex  consensu 
publico,  non  ex  secessione  sunt  conditae.  Coetus  is  Koivmyia,  a  company : 
the  wotd  occurs  frequently  in  Cicero  de  re.  p.,  being  taken  undoubtedly 
from  the  phraseology  of  the  jurists :  the  above  definition  is  at  least  not 
later  than  his  timet,  and  may  have  appeared  in  that  work.  The  use  of 
comsamu  far  a  decree,  though  very  rare,  is  also  not  uncommon  with  him. 
MunUus  which  Cicero  wrote  moenitiu,  in  the  old  way,  refers  not  to  the 
walls,  but  to  buildings  within  the  city,  which  were  properly  denoted 
by  moema :  Dividimus  muros,  et  moenia  pandimus  urbis. 
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may  have  been  an  exception  or  two  in  Italy  itself*^ 
There  however  the  rule  was  in  general  steadily  observed, 
the  colonists  being  mostly  settled  as  garrisons  in  for- 
tified towns  taken  from  the  enemy,  with  land  assigned 
to  them  instead  of  pay  and  provisions^.  The  old  in- 
habitants were  Hot  ejected,  nor  was  the  whole  mass  of 
landed  property  confiscated  by  the  ruling  state.  Se- 
veral stories  in  which  the  ancient  usage  is  exprest, 
however  devoid  of  historical  truth,  prove  clearly  that  in 
the  case  of  a  genuine  Roman  colony  the  general  rule 
was  for  only  a  third  of  the  territory  of  the  town  it 
occupied  to  be  confiscated  and  allotted  to  it,  and  that 
the  rest  was  restored  to  the  former  owners^.  Of  course 
this  partition  extended  to  the  domain;  unless  this,  as 
the  pubUcunhj  past  entire  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
body,  which  represented  the  populus  of  the  place :  and 
assuredly  what  was  left  to  the  old  inhabitants  was  not 
enjoyed  by  them  free  from  burthens,  though  the  confis- 
cation of  the  third  might  serve  as  a  redemption  of  the 
land-tax.  A  state  of  servitude  it  was  after  all,  and  doubly 
galling,  because  endured  in  the  home  that  had  once  been 
free:  accordingly  the  old  citizens  often  attempted  to 
expell  their  lords,  and,  not  satisfied  with  liberating  them- 
selves, to  quench  their  hatred  with  blood ^*.  These  insur- 
rections, which  occur  frequently  in  early  Roman  history, 

81    For  instance  Interamna  on  the  Liris, 

89  At  Fidenffi  (Dionysius  n.  53)  <pv\aKijif  iy  t^  woXei  rpioKoaimv 
ay^p»¥  Kara\nrw¥j  rij^  re  Xtopa^  iJLoTpau  dirorefjLopevo^  ^y  to?p 
a-ip€T€poi^  lieTKev,  avoiKov  ivotijae  'Pco/iia<«»v,  At  Cameria  in  the 
same  passage  it  is  called  <ppovpa.  In  vi.  34  6i  ev  KpovtrrofACpi^  <Ppovpot 
are  the  colonists. 

83  Such  is  the  account  given  of  Cenina  and  Antemns  in  Dionysius, 
n.  33;  of  Cameria,  n.  50:  compare  54:  the  lawbooks  had  transferred 
thdr  statements  to  the  age  of  Romulus.  At  Cameria  a  second  third  is 
then  said  to  have  been  confiscated  as  the  penalty  of  an  insurrection : 
but  it  was  no  doubt  the  share  of  the  Latins. 

84  So  at  Sora:  Livy  ix.  28.  This  accounts  also  for  the  murder  of 
the  envoys  at  Fidenie:  IV.  17. 
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are  absurdly  related  as  revolts  of  the  colonies^:  for  thef 
name  cofonta  can  only  be  applied  strictly  to  the  body  of 
cokmists^;  now  these  depended  on  the  parent  state  for 
their  preservation,  and  there  can  have  been  very  few 
traitors  among  them.  When  one  of  these  places  revolted^ 
the  cokmy  must  always  have  been  expelled.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  however  was  suitably  modified  when  the 
odonists  and  old  inhabitants  were  blended  into  one  civic 
corporation,  as  at  Rome  the  burgesses  and  the  common-^ 
alty  were  into  a  united  Roman  populus.  But  this  could 
not  happen  until  the  change  had  taken  place  at  Rome: 
and  so  long  as  the  patricians  would  not  recognize  the 
civil  validity  of  mixt  marriages,  they  can  have  allowed 
no  conntMnmy  and  scarcely  so  much  as  a  commercium 
with  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  colonies,  founded  as 
they  were  according  to  the  forms  of  their  ancient  law. 
In  those  times  the  nding  body  derived  no  advantage 
from  these  dependents  of  theirs,  beyond  what  subjects^ 
however  hostilely  disposed  and  bent  on  revolt,  must  afibrd 
to  a  government  which  has  the  means  ^of  keeping  them 
under.  But  when  Rome  had  attained  to  domestic  peaces 
an  entirely  opposite  spirit  spread  likewise  into  the  le- 
gislation of  the  colonies:  the  colonists  were  Romans, 
Latins,  or  Italians:  all  who  might  have  taken  part  in 
the  first  planting  were  at  liberty  to  settle  in  the  colonies 
as  they  chose;  and  assuredly  nothing  now  prevented  the 
old  inhabitants  and  their  descendants  from  recovering  the 
civic  franchise  in  the  cities  of  their  forefathers.  These 
were  the  Latin  colonies  that  reacht  such  a  brilliant 
eminence  under  the  soverainty  of  Rome;  and  though 
not  a  few  of  the  later  military  ones,  having  been  planned 
with  happy  foresight,  have  continued  to  flourish  imperish^ 
ably,  still  these  more  especially  deserve  the  praise  which 

85  In  the  passage  just  quoted,  of  Fideiue :  of  Antium,  in  Livy,  m.  4 ; 
Dionynns  x.  20 ;  where  the  express  assertion  that  the  colonists  took  part 
In  the  revolt  is  unpardonable :  of  Velitre,  in  Livy,  n.  13,  91.  vm.  3>  U. 

as    According  to  the  definition  in  note  80. 
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Machiavel  bestows  on  the  Roman  colonies,— that  by  them 
the  empire  was  consolidated,  the  decay  of  population 
checked,  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  of  the  language 
diffused.  But  these  must  be  treated  of  in  a  future  page, 
when  they  begin  to  make  a  figure  in  the  history.  In 
their  capacity  of  garrisons  colonies  served  not  only  to 
maintain  conquests,  but  also  to  defend  subject  towns, 
which,  whether  from  loss  of  inhabitants  or  naturally, 
were  too  weak  to  repell  an  advancing  enemy  ^^.  In  such 
case  they  were  solicited  as  a  benefit:  as  they  were 
even  by  colonial  towns  already  subsisting,  if  either  their 
position  was  so  dangerous  that  their  safety  required  a 
numerous  population^,  or  if,  this  having  begun  to  de- 
cline, the  burthens  imposed  by  the  principle  <^  their 
institution  prest  two  heavily  up<Hi  them.  Even  if  they 
had  remonstrated  against  such  a  measure,  Rome  mi^t 
have  enforced  it,  when  its  interests  seemed  likely  to 
suffer;  though  the  sending  new  colonists  not  only  in- 
volved the  assignment  of  vacant  allotments,  but,  as 
results  from  the  principle  of  the  agrarian  law,  a  general 
repartition,  and  a  retrenchment  of  the  property  acquired 
beyond  the  original  measure. 

This  power  was  derived  from  the  supremacy  of  the 
parent  state,  to  which  the  colonies  of  Rome,  like  sons 
in  a  Roman  family,  even  after  they  had  grown  to 
maturity,  continued  unalterably  subject;  whereas  those 
of  Greece  were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  their  freedom.  This  essential  dependence  of  the 
colonies,  as  well  as  their  being  settled  to  serve  as 
garrisons,   is  left  out  in  the  definition. 

In  another  ancieht  passage  it  is  observed,  that  the 
colonies  were  miniature  likenesses  of  the  Roman  people^: 

87  Sach  was  the  case  at  Velitrs^  Dionysius  vn.  13 :  at  Norba,  Livy 
n.  34:  at  Ardea^  ly.  11:  ut  ooloni  praeudii  causa  adversus  Vblscos 
scriberentur. 

88  Livy  xxxvn.  46. 

89  Effigies  parvae  simulacraque  populi  Romani :  Crellius  ann.  IS. 
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wMch  is  p^ectly  correct  as  to  those  of  the  earliest 
period,  and  those  only.  At  Rome,  from  the  tune  of 
the  most  ancient  allotment^,  every  cury  had  a  separate 
tract:  this  was  a  century  of  two  hundred  jugers,  marked 
out  by  formal  metes  and  bounds:  it  was  assumed  that 
each  cury  contained  a  hundred  householders^^,  and  that 
eadi  of  these  received  two  jugers,  that  is,  one  of  arable 
and  one  of  plantation,  without  reckoning  the  enjo3rment 
of  the  common  domain^.  In  the  colonies  of  this  ancient 
class  likewise  the  settlers  received  two  jugers  of  plough- 
land:  in  one  case  it  is  expressly  mentioned^,  and 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  universal 
standard.  The  number  of  the  colonists  was  three  hun- 
dred^; thus  the  allotments  of  a  hundred  of  these  also 
formed  a  distinct  tract,  or  century;  which  however 
answered  to  the  third  part  of  their  body,  while  at 
Rome  it  answered  to  the  thirtieth :  what  was  here  the 
measure  of  the  cury  was  in  the  copy  that  of  the 
tribe:  the  hundred  in  the  latter  was  in  the  former  a 
tithing^.      The    colonists    were   the    populus,    the    old 

90  Romulus  iKcio'Tri  (pparp^  KKtjpov  dveht^KCv  eva :  Dionysius  n.  7. 

91  That  is,  the  origiual  Rome  of  the  Ramnes  contained  a  thousand 
homesteads :  Plutarch  Romul.  c.  ix. 

99  Such  a  hereditament,  heredium,  was  a  garden,  as  Pliny  observes, 
SIX.  19 :  in  xn.  tabulis  nusquam  nominatur  viUa,  semper  in  sigiiificatione 
ea  hortus;  in  horU  vero  heredium.  Even  with  the  most  industrious 
cultivation  it  could  not  suffice  to  maintain  a  wife  and  children  with- 
out the  use  of  the  common.  On  the  centuries  of  land  so  called  from 
the  ntmiher  of  the  proprietors,  and  on  the  heredia,  the  important  passages 
may  be  found  in  Gessner  and  Forcellim. 

93  Thatof  Anxur,  Livy  vm.  21. 

94  This  is  related  of  Cenina,  Antemnc,  and  Fidense,  Dionysius,  n. 
35,  53 ;  and  historically  recorded  so  late  as  the  year  491,  and  even  551 
and  554,  with  regard  to  maritime  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  founded 
according  to  the  old  law. 

9s  It  is  to  be  sure  a  gross  mistake  to  talk  of  three  hundred  colonists, 
when  the  Ramnes  were  the  only  citizens:  such  errours  have  often 
befallai  those  who  have  introduced  institutions  into  history  at  the 
supposed  date  of  their  origin. 
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inhabitants  the  commonalty :  and  the  former  was  represent- 
ed by  a  senate,  perhaps  of  not  more  than  thirty  membars. 
Just  such  a  miniatiure  of  the  ruling  republic  in  a  subject 
country,  with  a  purpose  like  that  of  the  Roman  colonies, 
was  that  of  the  Venetians  in  Candia,  where  we  find 
even  a  doge:  of  similar,  if  not  exactly  the  same,  kind 
seem  to  have  been  the  settlements  of  the  Franks  in  Asia 
during  the  crusades.  Now  as  settlements  from  difiPer- 
ent  cities  subsisted  within  the  walls  of  Acre,  perfectly 
independent  and  forein  to  each  other,  so  at  Antium  the 
three  colonies  of  the  allied  states  may  not  have  coalesced 
like  so  many  tribes.  And  I  suspect  that  Rome  and 
Quirium  were  similar  colonies  of  the  Albans  and  Sabines 
allied  on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  Luceres  one  of  a 
people  standing  in  a  dependent  alliance,  or  of  a  sub^ 
jugated  race. 

It  is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  colonies 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise;  and  this  is  mentioned  not 
only  in  the  fictitious  narratives  professing  to  belong  to 
the  age  of  Romulus ^^,  but  likewise  in  the  cases  of  Antium 
and  Velitrae^.  This  sounds  incredible  with  regard  to 
subjects  who  were  kept  in  obedience  by  force  and  not 
without  struggles,  and  who  probably  experienced  harsh 
restraints  in  their  immediate  home:  the  evidence  however 
is  irresistible;  and  there  was  a  stage  of  this  franchise 
not  too  high  in  honour  and  advantage  to  be  granted  to 
a  subject  commonalty;  far  below  that  enjoyed  under 
the  same  name  by  the  Latins. 

w    Dionysius  n.  35,  50.  97    Livy  vra.  14. 
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ON    THE    RIGHTS    OF    ISOPOLITY 
AND    MUNICIPIUM. 


The  fact  that  the  Latins  by  virtue  of  the  league 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  isopolity,  has  likewise  been  pre- 
served by  Dionysius  alone^*.  If  he  had  considered  this 
as  no  more  than  the  renewal  of  a  previous  mutual  rela- 
tion, it  would  not  be  very  surprising  that  nothing 
appears  about  it  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  he 
has  recorded:  but  the  omission  is  remarkable  in  so 
circumspect  a  writer,  because  he  regards  this  isopolity 
as  a  new  and  high  privilege  conferred  on  the  Latins. 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  did  not  find  and 
insert  his  extract  from  the  original  instrument,  till  after 
he  had  written  the  passages  just  quoted  and  the  others 
which  even  contradict  it^,  nay  till  after  he  had  pub- 
lisht  his  work^**;  and  moreover  that  either  nothing  was 
said  about  isopolity  in  the  few  articles  selected  out  of 
a  great  number  by  the  Latin  annalist  from  whom  he 
took  his  account,  because  it  was  implied  in  the  notion  > 
a  league  between  equals,  or  that  the  annalist  had  retained 
the  old   lawterm,   which   the  forein  historian   could  not 

SB  Dkmyriiu  says  of  Cassius  and  this  treaty  (vm.  70),  rrj^  l<rovo\f 
Tfioc  fxeralow  ^to  the  Latins),  and,  77,  AanVoic^oi?  ci'irixP^  voXtreia^ 
Koivrit  d^mdrivai  (of  this  hereafter) — (ti;V)  laoiroXiTeiav  i^ap/a-aro. 
The  same  thing  is  stated  in  vn.  53,  and,  as  a  proposal  made  during  the 
seditioDy  in  vi.  63.  He  eTen  calls  the  Hernicans,  who  were  on  the  same 
footing,  iroXiTdi :  ym.  69.  77. 

99  The  whole  passage  in  vi.  95,  from  n*^  Be  to  ypa<p€irra  to  6fi6<ra¥^ 
Tc«  KH^  Upmv,  would  not  he  missed  if  it  were  taken  away. 

100  See  above,  note  70. 

Vol.  II.  D 
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understand.  In  the  other  passages  likewise  he  was  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  an  annalist  who  had  written  in 
plain  terms  of  certain  eiyic  rights  having  been  granted: 
he  was  far  too  conscientious  to  interpolate  a  clause  in 
his  report  of  the  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his 
assertions:  and  he  may  have  neglected  to  correct  the 
statements  in  other  places  which  might  now  have  struck 
him  as  erroneous. 

What  this  learned  historian,  who  even  in  his  ex- 
pressions is  extremely  careful,  understood  by  the  word 
c(ro7roXiT€ia,  may  be  clearly  collected  from  the  treaties 
of  alliance  between  certain  Cretan  towns,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  inscriptions:  these  belong  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  not  far  from  his  time;  and  at 
Athens,  Rhodes,  and  other  free  cities,  this  kind  of 
franchise  must  have  subsisted  when  he  wrote,  and  even 
long  after^S  as  well  for  each  other,  as  in  favour  of 
subject  towns  in  the  Roman  provinces,  so  that  he  could 
not  mistake  about  it. 

Isopolity,  as  it  appears  in  these  documents,  was  a 
relation  entered  into  by  treaty  between  two  perfectly 
equal  and  independent  cities,  mutually  securing  to  their 
citizens  all  those  privileges  which  a  resident  alien  either 
could  not  exercise  at  all,  or  only  through  the  media- 
tion of  a  guardian;  the  right  of  intermarriage,  of  pur- 
chasing landed  property,  of  making  contracts  of  every 
kind,  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  person,  of  being  exempt- 
ed from  imposts  where  citizens  were  so ;  and  also  of  par- 
taking in  sacrifices  and  festivals.  But  when  we  find  this 
participation  granted  for  all  things  divine  and  human, 
we  are  not  to  construe  it  as  if  it  had  extended  even  to 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  Koa/mos  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  senatehouse  of  the  allied  city,  that  he  may  be 

101  The  researches  by  which  the  following  results  have  been 
obtained  will  be  detailed  in  a  paper  intended  for  the  Berlin  acade- 
my;  but  I  should  wish  the  reader  to  have  at  hand  the  treaty  between 
Hierapytna  and  Priansium,  in  Reinesius  vn.  99.  p.  491. 
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able  to  jNTf^ui^d  the  business  of  his  own  state  there; 
and  as  an  honour  he  has  a  seat  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly by  the  side  of  the  magistracy,  but  without  a  vote: 
no  place  however  is  assigned  for  private  citizens  in  that 
assembly;  for  it  would  inevitably  have  been  abused. 
The  aim  of  the  cities  is  to  avoid  war  and  violence, 
and  to  submit  their  differences  to  impartial  arbitrators; 
but  they  and  their  citizens  r^nain  completely  distinct. 
This  is  an  essential  point :  in  particular  cases  the  mutual 
concessions  may  have  been  more  or  less  restricted  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  freemen  of  a  city  in 
virtue  of  its  isopolity,  were  also  conferred  on  individuals 
in  unconnected  states  by  the  relation  of  irpo^evia^  which 
had  likewise  a  variety  of  shades.  Such  persons  must 
have  enjoyed  the  same  honorary  rights  as  the  isopolites, 
and  appear  so  far  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
metics  who  had  obtained  isotely.  They  who  had  re- 
ceived the  latter  privilege,  whether  domiciliated  aliens  or 
freedmen,  were  releast  from  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
other  aliens,  could  do  valid  acts  in  their  own  person,  and 
purchase  land  in  their  own  name :  moreover  in  most  cases 
beyond  doubt  they  had  also  the  right  of  intermarrying; 
though  on  this  head  some  states  were  unquestionably  more 
rigid  than  others.  Finally  the  inhabitants  of  cantons 
connected  by  the  bond  of  sjnmpolity  {(rufivoKirela)^  as  de^ 
pendents  with  a  powerful  state,  like  the  subjects  of  the 
^toh'ans,  or  as  Eleutherae  and  Oropus  were  with  Athens, 
must  have  possest  similar  franchises  in  the  country  which 
admitted  them  into  its  body  politic. 

The  Greeks,  with  their  power  of  conceiving  and  ex- 
pressing every  abstract  notion,  cannot  have  wanted  a 
general  name  for  these  various  classes  of  privileged  aliens, 
which,  though  differing  in  their  origin,  in  the  greater 
states  promiscuously  exercised  degrees  of  legal  capacity 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  this  name  was  o/mori/uoi  or  io-ori^iou     ItJsage 

d2 
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.however  seems  mostly  to  have  bestowed  this  generality  on 
the  term  laoreXel^,  which  dass,  at  Athens  for  instance, 
.must  have  been  incomparably  the  most  numerous:  though 
on  the  other  hand  where  relations  of  isopolity  were  com- 
mon, and  there  were  few  resident  aliens,  as  in  the  Cretan 
towns,  the  general  name  may  have  been  weploucoi^^- 

The  isotelic  class  included  men  not  inferior  to  any  of 
the  freemen  in  respectability  and  weight,  and  who  are 
remembered  by  posterity  as  ornaments  of  the  cities  they 
chose  for  their  abode.  Such  was  the  orator  Lysias,  who 
in  his  love  of  Athens  equalled  her  best  citizens;  though 
Timaeus,  who  himself  lived  at  Athens  half  a  century  with 
at  least  no  higher  franchise,  with  his  usual  maligni^ 
denied  him  the  honour  of  being  called  an  Athenian.  He 
claimed  him  for  Syracuse,  his  original  country,  says  Cicero, 
as  it  were  by  the  law  of  Crassus  and  Scaevola :  but  this 
was  unfair ;  for  he  was  bom  and  died  at  Athens,  and  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  a  citizen  there  ^. 

By  this  law  of  Crassus  and  Scsevola  the  Italian  states 
were  empowered  to  call  home  those  of  their  people  who, 
leaving  the  remainder  more  sorely  prest  by  the  com- 
mon burthens,  had  taken  advantage  of  their  privilege  of 
enrolling  themselves  among  the  Romans;  which  privi- 
lege led  a  historian,  no  less  accurate  in  his  expressions 
than  in  his  knowledge^,   to  call   their   towns  isopolitan. 

108  In  the  decrees  of  one  and  the  same  people  isotely  is  granted  to 
one  prozenus,  isopolity  to  another,  where  no  difference  caA  have  been 
intended:  Pollux  takes  the  two  words  for  syuonymous:  and  Diony- 
sius,  IT.  2i,  writes  that  Servius  granted  isopolity  to  the  freedmen. 

s  Bmtus  16  (68).  Certe  Athenis  est  et  natus  et  mortuus,  et 
/uneHis  anwU  ekmtm  munere. 

4  Posidoniiis:  whose  spirit  and  words  are  as  certainly  discern- 
ible in  Appian's  excellent  account  of  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  in  the  introductory  passage  on  the  ager  pubkeui,  as 
Dionysius,  and  in  later  times  Polybius,  may  be  recognized  in  the  sketch 
given  by  the  same  compiler  of  the  ancient  history.  It  was  Pondonius 
therefore  whom  Appian  foUowed  in  calling  the  Latin  and  Italian  towns 
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Cicero^B  allusion  therefore  shews  that  he  considered  Ly- 
aias  an  isopolite;  notwithstanding  that  no  such  rdation 
existed  between  Athens  and  Syracuse :  the  words  he 
uses  in  speaking  of  the  life  Lysias  had  led,  denote  an 
icForfXiyy  in  the  widest  sense  ^"*.  For  rmsnus  properly 
signified  a  duty  which  a  citizen  was  bound  to  discharge, 
whether  by  personal  or  pecuniary  services^:  and  munu 
(xps  was  the  opposite  of  immtmisy  which  designated  a 
person  exempt  from  such  burthens,  as  vesticeps  was  of 
investis.  The  last  syllable,  though  it  has  a  deceptive 
look  of  coming  from  a  verb,  is  nothing  more  than  one  of 
those  manifold  terminations  in  which  the  Latin  language 
luxuriates^. 

(not  however  the  municipia  of  Roman  citizens)  irpAcK  (VrMroX/nBac : 
B-  C.  I.  10.    Compare  Cicero  de  re  p.  m.  29,  and  Somn.  Scip.  2. 

105  Munieipes  qui  una  munus  fungi  debent :  Varro  v.  36  (iv.  p.  41^. 
ed.  Bip.) :  see  likewise  the  definitions  in  Festus.  Cicero  has  only  put 
the  ablatiye  for  the  accusative,  which  fungi  govans  in  the  old  legal 
phrase.  Neither  Ntevius  nor  Plautus  can  have  been  Romans  in  any 
higher  degree  than  Lysias  was  an  Athenian :  the  former  would  servf 
in  the  Campanian  l^on,  and  as  municeps  Campanus  had  nothing  tp 
shelter  him  irom  the  resentment  of  the  Metelli. 

6  It  answered  to  Xeirovpyta :  and  where  Livy,  in  the  articles  of  the 
alliance  between  the  Campanians  and  Hannibal,  has  written  ne  quii 
mvitus  munus  facial  (xxm.  7),  he  undoubtedly  read  in  Polybius  /uf;3ci« 
cMtov  XeiTovpyeira,  That  the  us^  of  the  word  for  the  outlays  of 
magistrates  and  for  donations  was  derivative,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
Lexicon  Juridicum  of  Brissonius.  Gellius,  by  the  munus  honorarium 
which  the  munieipes  shared  with  the  Roman  people,  understands  just 
the  reverse  of  burthens;  but  whether  he  had  any  definite  notion  or  not, 
I  cannot  make  out.  It  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
if,  when  he  said  of  the  Cvxiiei^—concessum  iilis  est  ut  civitatis  Romanae 
honorem  oaperent,  sed  negotiis  tamen  atque  oneribus  vaoarmt,  (xvi.  13)— 
he  had  believed  them  to  have  been  rewarded  by  an  exemption  from 
all  burthens  and  laborious  d\ities,  while  they  were  declared  eligible 
to  the  highest  honours. 

7  That  the  additional  syllable  does  not  affect  the  meaning  is 
evident  in  princeps  for  primus,  and  in  the  consecutive  ancient  ordinals 
given  by  Varro,  terticeps,  quarticeps,  and  the  rest  So  biceps  probably 
meant  nothing  more  than  twofold,  triceps  threefold :  hence  Tricipitinus 
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That  the  name  implied  a  liability  to  common  burthens, 
was  still  known  to  the  jurists  of  the  third  century  ^^: 
it  described  the  Igoti/ulos  with  reference  not  to  his  rights 
but  to  his  duties,  as  did  the  name  of  iaoreXij^  in  its 
widest  extent.  But  while  the  latter  at  Athens  gained 
so  extensive  a  range,  the  Latin  word  was  narrowed,  and 
confined  to  isopolites,  sympolites,  and  wpo^evoi;  the 
genuine  laoreXeh  were  comprehended  along  with  the 
arifioi  under  the  name  of  serarians.  This  class  was  re- 
duced to  a  small  number  at  Rome,  after  the  freedmen 
had  been  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  and  all  the  Italians  had 
been  admitted  on  terms  more  or  less  favorable  to  the 
franchise  of  citizens  of  the  pale.  Moreover  since  CJicero^s 
younger  days,  even  this  limited  signification  of  the  word 
municeps  had  certainly  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
a  new  one :  yet  it  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  he 
might  still  have  described  the  condition  of  Lysias  with- 
out circumlocution :  but  he  only  hinted  at  the  word 
which  was  trembling  on  his  lips ;  and  which  he  supprest, 
because  some  of  the  old  families  were  not  ashamed  to 
taunt  him,  as  a  municeps  from  Arpinum,  with  the  name  of 
peregrinus.  Forty  years  after  it  may  have  been  very 
generally   misunderstood;   and   if  Dionysius  found  it   in 


would  designate  one  of  three  children  horn  at  a  birth:  but  as 
monsters  and  portents  of  this  kind  have  sometimes  two  heads,  it  was 
hiferred  from  the  look  of  the  word  that  caput  formed  a  part  of  it ; 
and  this  notion  may  have  prevailed  before  the  language  was  studied  by 
grammarians.  As  this  derivation  would  not  apply  to  anceps  and  our 
word  municeps,  others  were  devised;  for  the  former  from  capere,  for 
the  latter  from  capesttere:  and  so  slovenly  were  the  ancients  in  their 
etymology^  they  were  not  startled  at  having  three  different  roots  for  the 
same  termination.  Hence  it  is  less  surprising  that  they  did  not  observe 
how,  if  munus  had  been  compounded  with  any  verb,  it  could  not  have 
been  either  capere  or  capessere;  because  facere  or  fungi  are  the  proper 
ones  in  this  phrase. 

108    Ulpian,  Digest.  L.  tit.  1.  Municipes— rccepti  in  civitatcm  ut  mu- 
nera  nobiscum  facerent 
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Macer^s  abstract  bf  the  original  treaty,  it  may  have  been 
8o  obscure  to  him  that  he  preferred  leaving  it  out. 

When  he  wrcH»,  Verrius  Flaccus  was  already  so  far 
advanced  in  age  and  reputation,  that  his  great  work  on  the 
signification  of  rare  words  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
cQBtemporary  ;  and  in  this  he  treated  at  length  of  the  term 
mumcipesj  which  for  a  hundred  years  before  had  been 
used  familiarly  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  the  one  it 
bore  in  the  old  constitutional  law,  namely  for  all  such 
Italians  as  were  neither  settled  at  Rome  nor  in  military 
colonies,  as  mtmicipiuni  was  for  their  country-towns. 
He  therefore  gave  a  definition  of  mimicipium  illustrated 
with  examples,  by  a  jurist  of  the  last  age  of  the  repub- 
Kc ;  to  which  he  added  remarks  of  other  antiquarians  on 
the  condition  of  the  muntceps^^:  and  the  original  accu- 
racy  and  completeness    of  the    information   he    afforded 

109  The  definition  fonns  the  articles  munieipium  in  Festus  and 
Panlns,  which  I  shall  insert  piece  by  piece  in  the  following  notes. 
It  has  been  preserved  by  a  remarkable  accident:  it  was  contained 
in  one  of  the  columns  of  Festus  which  were  burnt  off^  and  Faulus 
omitted  it;  but  some  grammarian  of  Rome  or  Ravenna,  one  of  the 
aoHtary  shoots  from  the  old  schools,  annext  it  in  the  10th  or  11th 
century  to  his  copy  of  the  epitome.  For  it  is  wanting  in  many  of  the 
manuscripts;  and  where  it  occurs  is  out  of  its  place;  and  it  is  as 
plainly  distinguisht  by  its  int^ity  and  copiousness  from  the  meager 
shrivdled  articles  that  have  past  through  tiie  hands  of  Faulus,  as  those 
of  the  abridgement  of  Stephanus  by  Hermolaus  are  from  the  still  more 
compendious  abstract,  which  unfortunately  for  the  most  part  occupies 
its  stead;  or  the  Fulda  Servius  on  the  first  two  books  of  the  iEneid, 
from  Uie  commonplace  commentary  that  goes  imder  the  same  name. 
P^uihis  had  also  omitted  an  article  on  municeps;  and  on  this  again 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves;  for  it  was  contained  in  one  of  tiie 
leaves  which  were  severed  from  the  manuscript  and  are  now  lost, 
but  had  been  transcribed  by  Fomp.  Lstus.  This  article  consists  of  three 
parts,  by  as  many  different  hands :  first  comes  an  accoimt  taken  from 
Aelius  Gallus,  how  the  franchise  of  the  muntcq^  might  be  acquired 
in  three  several  ways — by  birth,  exercising  isotely,  and  manumission  by 
a  municepsi  this  is  followed  by  two  definitions  of  the  isopolitan  muwih 
eipium,  one  anonymous,  the  other  by  Servius  the  son. 
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are  obvious  even  in  the  clumsy  abridgement  that  has 
preserved  it. 

Municipittm  beyond  doubt,  like  mancipium^  was  ori- 
ginally the  right  itself;  but,  as  happened  at  least  in 
one  sense  to  the  latter  word,  was  transferred  to  the  object 
to  which  the  right  was  attacht:  in  this  instance  to  the 
class  that  possest  it.  This  class,  with  the  above-men- 
tioned exclusion  of  the  genuine  ifrareXeh^  is  the  subject 
of  tlie  definition  referred  to,  which  distinguidies  three 
kinds  of  tnunicipia. 

The  first  and  most  ancient"^  of  these  is  defined  with 
great  precision:  it  comprised  those  persons  who,  if  they 
came  to  Rome,  shared  all  the  rights  and  burthens  of 
Roman  citizens  without  being  such,  but  were  excluded 
from  the  elective  franchise  and  from  honours  ^^  Another 
definition,  expressly  ascribed  to  an  ancient  jurist^',  notices 
it  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  the  natural  country  of 
such  municipals  should  be  a  completely  distinct  state  from 

110    Initio fuisse,  says  the  definition  by  Servius. 

11  Municipium  id  genus  hominam  dicitur^  qui,  cum  Romtm  venis- 
sent  neque  ciyes  Romam  essent,  participes  tamen  fuerunt  omnium  rerum 
ad  munus  fungendum  ima  cum  Romanis  civibus,  praeterquam  de 
suffragio  ferendo  aut  magistratu  capiendo;  sicut  fuerunt  Fundani> 
Formiani,  Cumani,  Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  Tusculani,  qui  poet  aliquot 
annos  cives  Romani  e£Pecti  sunt  Fest  Epit.  Municipium.  Item 
municipes  erant  qui  ex  aliis  civitatibus  Romam  venissent,  quibus  mm 
licebat  magistratum  capere,  sed  tantum  muneris  partem.  Festus,  Mu^ 
nicepg. 

12  At  Ser.  filius  aiebat  initio  fiiisse  qui  ea  condicione  cives  Romani 
fuissent  ut  semper  rem  publicam  separatim  a  populo  Romano  haberent : 
Cumanos  ridelicet,  Acerranos,  Atellanos,  qui  aeque  cives  Romani 
erant,  et  in  legione  merebant,  sed  dignitates  non  capiebant  Festus, 
Mtiniceps,  This  Servius  the  son  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  the  very 
promising  son  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  jurist  Servius  Sulpidus,  the 
same  who  is  several  tunes  mentioned  by  his  father's  friend :  Cicero 
Epp.  ad  Div.  iv.  3.  What  is  reported  in  Festus  was  his  oral  doctrine 
(aiebat):  as  he  probably  left  no  work  behind  him,  it  is  natural 
enough  that  he  should  be  past  over  in  the  Enchiridion  of  Pomponius : 
D.  1. 1  2.  2. 
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tbe  Roman:  it  temiB  them  however,  according  to  the 
franchise  they  enjoyed,  Roman  citizens,  though  ineligible 
to  honours.  Three  Campanian  towns  are  taken  as  in* 
stances;  and  it  is  added  that  their  citizens  served  in 
tbe  l^ion:  the  meaning  of  this  must  be,  that  their 
contingents  were  not  considered  as  aumlia,  but  formed 
at  least  one  legion,  which  was  numbered  along  with  the 
Roman,  as  the  Campanian  legion  was  in  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus.*  In  the  genuine  Roman  legions  there  can  never 
have  been  a  place  for  emigrant  municipals,  since  they 
were  not  enrolled  in  any  tribe.  This  relation  corresponds 
to  that  of  isopolity  as  exactly  as  the  Roman  tribes  of 
houses  to  the  Greek.  As  the  Roman  definition  speaks 
of  participation  in  all  things,  so  does  the  Greek  inscript- 
ion of  participation  in  all  divine  and  human  things^". 
Nor  was  the  relation  of  a  proxenus  forein  to  Roman 
usages'^:  and  as  a  person  who  contracted  this  rela- 
tion with  the  republic  enjoyed  the  same,  privilege  as 
one  who  was  municepa  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  his 
state,  isopolity  is  called  by  Livy  a  hospitable  relation 
entered  into  with  a  whole  people  ^^.  I  will  not  main- 
tain that  the  story  of  Coriolanus  having  been  privileged 
to    sit    in    the    senate    of  every    Volscian    town^^,  is   to 

•  Octava  legio:  Orosius,  iv.  3,  compared  with  Livy,  xxvui.  28, 
Polybius,  I.  7,  Appian  de  Reb.  Samnit  Exc.  9,  Valerius  Maximus, 
u.  7.  15. 

113  Mero^a^  Ka\  Beitov  icai  dvdptairivvtv  "navTwvx  Inscription  in 
Reinestus,  p.  491. 1.  13.  Participes  omnium  rerum  :  Festus. 

14  HaspUium  cum  (Timaaitheo)  ex  senatuaconsulto  factum :  Livy 
V.  28. 

15  Cum  Cseretibus  hospitium  publice  fieret :  Livy  v.  50. 

16  Dionysius  vm.  9.  By  the  side  of  the  Comitium  were  two  places 
called  by  tbe  perplexing  names  of  stationes  municipiurum  and  graeo(h- 
Ham,  Be  it  remembered  that  in  Verrius  municipium  means  the  whole 
body  of  the  municipals :  and  these  names,  I  conceive,  designated  two 
places,  one  allotted  to  the  municipals,  the  other  to  the  Greeks  from 
allied  cities,  that  they  might  hear  the  debates,  like  the  Ko&fioi  in  the 
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be  received  as  an  authentic  tradition ;  but  it  assigns  no 
other  honour  to  him  than  what  the  magistrates  in  Crete 
enjoyed  in  isopolitan  towns;  and  this  might  be  granted 
on  similar  grounds  to  a  prowenus  of  high  estimation. 
Here  again  is  a  feature  belonging  to  ancient  tradition 
which  no  late  writer  could  have  invented. 

The  second  class  of  municipals  is  merely  defined,  by 
a  description  equally  unsatisfactory  and  obscure,  as  per- 
sons whose  whole  state  had  been  united  with  that  of 
Rome^^^:  for  this  applies  no  less  to  the  third  class,  de- 
scribed in  a  way  just  as  unintelligible  in  itself,  as  cor- 
porations of  towns  and  colonies'  which,  their  adoption 
into  the  Roman  state,  had  become  municipia^^.  But 
in  both  cases  the  examples  supply  what  is  wanting  to 
the  explanation  in  the  epitome.  The  Cserites  and  Anag- 
nians  are    mentioned   as  instances   of  the   second    class; 

Cretan  cities  (above  p.  60), — places  resembling  privileged  seats  in  the 
hall  of  a  parliamentary  assembly. 

117  Alio  modo  cum  id  genus  hominum  definitur  quorum  civitas 
universa  in  civitatem  Romanam  venit ;  ut  Aricini^  Caerites,  Anagnini. 
Festus,  Munidpium. 

IS  Tertio — qui  ad  civitatem  Romanam  ita  venerunt  uti  municipia 
(perhaps  municipes)  essent  sua  (perhaps  9uae)  cujusque  civitatis  et  colo- 
niae ;  ut  Tiburtes,  Praenestini,  Pisani,  Urbinates,  Nolani,  Bononienses, 
Placentini,  Nepesini,  Sutrini,  Lucenses.  Urbinates  is  commonly  given 
only  as  a  various  reading,  and  the  text  has  Arpinates;  which  I  do  not 
reject  because  it  would  assert  anything  false;  for  Arpinum  became  a 
municipium  in  560^  just  as  the  others  did  in  660 ;  but  I  prefer  Ur- 
binates, because  then  all  the  places  mentioned  are  such  as  acquired  the 
full  franchise  at  the  same  time,  and  all  equally  formed  the  strength  and 
core  of  Cinna's  party :  Appian  B.  C.  i.  65.  Arpinum  would  stand  insu- 
lated among  them,  though  it  would  naturally  occur  to  a  scribe,  instead 
of  an  indistinctly  written  word  that  looked  like  it  The  very  learned 
author  of  the  definition  has  introduced  in  one  or  other  of  the  three 
classes  the  five  towns  that  were  of  chief  note  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Latin  state:  of  which  Lanuvium  and  Tusculum  were  then  admitted 
to  the  full  franchise;  Aricia  was  kept  for  a  time  in  the  rank  of  a 
subject;  and  Prseneste  and  Tibur  continued  to  be  isopolitan  towns, 
though  not  on  an  equal  footing,  for  two  centuries  and  a  lulf  after. 
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of  whom  the  former  represent  all  such  municipals  as 
were  incapable  of  holding  offices  at  Rome^^^,  and  the 
lattOT,  when  they  were  degraded  by  way  of  punishment 
into  the  class  of  subjects,  received  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens.*  The  places  in  the  third  class  are  all  either 
Latin  colonies,  or  Italian  towns,  such  as  by  the  Ju- 
lian law,  or  by  those  which  followed  and  gave  it  a 
wider  application,  became  mimicipia  in  the  later  ge- 
neral sense.  The  situation  of  the  subject  towns  of  the 
second  class  was  that  of  a  dependent  sympolity*®,  that 
of  country-towns  in  a  canton  under  a  soverain  city, 
precluded  firom  every  independent  relation  to  others, 
and  unconditionally  subject  to  the  will  of  the  ruling 
state:  but  the  Roman  country-towns  of  this  class  were 
more  fortunate^  inasmuch  as  they  enjoyed  all  the  privi- 
l^es  of  isotely  in  the  capital.  The  colonies  of  the  ancient 
sort  were  on  the  same  footing  with  these  communities, 
subject  to  the  same  personal  disabilities,  and  equally 
incapable  of  legislating  tor  themselves,  though  the  whole 
body  of  their  inhabitants  possest  the  Roman  franchise. 
The  last  class  answers  to  the  equal  sympolity  of  the 
Greeks;  but  they  made  a  more  complete  sacrifice  of  in- 
dependence than  a  town  that  became  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  state :  and  whatever  definition  Verrius  may  have 
given  of  it,  the  right  one  would  have  been,  that  it  em- 
braced  those   towns  and  Latin  colonies,    the  freemen   of 

119  One  shoiild  not  expect  u>  find  the  Csrites  here,  but  among  the 
isopolitan  towns  (see  note  115):  in  which  case,  whatever  may  be  said, 
it  would  be  a  puzzle  that  their  franchise  was  held  degrading.  The  Ro- 
mans imquestionably  conferred  honours  upon  them  after  the  Gallic 
hiYinon,  as  Livy  relates;  so  that  Strabo  is  unjust  in  censuring  Rome 
for  want  of  gratitude  on  that  score  (v.  p.  990.  c) :  nevertheless  the 
definitioii  is  correct,  as  I  shall  shew  under  the  year  397. 

•    Livy  IX.  43. 

80  This  b  the  woXtreta  Kotvtj,  with  which  according  to  the  speak- 
er in  Dionysius,  vm.  77,  the  Latins  might  have  been  content;  the 
same  that  Romulus  grants  to  the  cities  he  conquers,  and  that  the 
people  of  Eleutherc  sought  from  the  Athenians.     Pausanias  i.  38.  8. 
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which  were  so  united  with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  ais  to 
enjoy  the  highest  franchise,  be  admitted  into  Roman 
rustic  tribes,  have  votes,  and  be  eligible  to  offices. 
After  so  complete  a  union  the  term  municeps  was  as 
illsuited  to  them  as  to  a  patrician;  but  the  want  of  a 
word  to  designate  a  newly  formed  relation  caused  the 
name  of  an  extinct  one  to  be  applied  to  them,  as  was 
the  case  with  Quirites,  populusy  plebsy  Latinus.  Scarce- 
ly any  municipal  towns  of  the  oldest  class  were  re- 
maining, when  the  Roman  franchise  was  •extended  over 
Italy  by  the  Julian  law:  and  if  a  few  places,  like 
the  Camertes  and  Heraclea,  still  retained  that  high  pri- 
vilege, yet  no  general  name  was  any  longer  current 
for  relations  that  had  become  so  rare :  the  word  how- 
ever had  continued  in  use  for  the  towns  in  the  west 
of  Latium,  and  for  Fundi,  Formiae,  and  Arpinum,  after 
they  were  admitted  into  the  tribes;  and  so  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  new  provincial  towns,  that  stood  on 
just  the  same  footing  with  reference  to  the  whole  re- 
public^-^ 

isi  As  I  am  not  writing  a  book  on  this  subject,  I  shall  spare  myself 
the  task  of  exposing  the  absurdity  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
wretched  chapter  (xvi.  13)  where  Gellius  tries  to  correct  the  harm- 
less errour  of  his  contemporaries,  in  calling  the  citizen  of  a  military 
colony,  as  of  any  other  provincial  ^wn,  a  municeps.  Absurda  GeUH 
verba,  says  Roth  (de  re  municipali  i.  20) ;  who,  though  the  object  of  his 
work  permitted  him  to  go  round  the  thorny  thicket,  through  which  I 
have  been  forced  to  seek  a  path,  will  not  deem  an  inquiry  connected  with 
his  own  unworthy  of  an  attentive  examination.  One  can  scarcely  believe 
ones  senses,  when  one  finds  out  that  the  colonies  Gellius  is  speaking  of 
are  those  of  the  very  earliest  times,  the  bodies  of  three  hundred  house- 
holders, subject  as  s3rmpolite8  to  Rome,  while  his  municipia  are  the  old 
isopdlitan  towns :  and  Uiat  he  neither  knows  anything  about  the  muni- 
cipal towns  of  his  own  time,  or  about  the  Latin  colonies,  or  even  the 
flourishing  military  colonies,  such  as  were  still  founded  in  his  day :  like 
the  boy  in  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  who  from  sheer  learning  does  not  know 
his  own  father.  But  in  fact  even  those  antiquated  colonies  and  muni- 
cipal towns  only  float  b^ore  him  like  figures  in  a  heavy  dream.  Never 
did  man  reach  a  higher  pitch  of  pedantry  than  Gellius  in  this  passage. 
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In  ancient  Greece  tte  isopolites  who  settled  in  an 
allied  city  were  not  reckoned  among  its  freemen ;  because 
they  were  not  members  of  any  of  the  tribes  or.  of 
the  subordinate  corporations:  but  in  the  Italian  states 
those  who  exercised  the  liberties  of  the  civic  franchise, 
and  shared  the  common  burthens,  though  they  were  not 
registered  in  any  such  division,  appear  to  have,  been 
everywhere  accounted  citizens;  at  Rome  under  the  name 
of  aerarians.  Now  when  in  the  course  of  time  Roman 
citizens  without  a  tribe  were  scarcely  to  be  found,  at 
least  in  ordinary  life,  and  indeed  according  to  the  actual 
state  of  things  aj^peared  impossible  ^'^,  those  who  were 
writing  about  ages  long  past,  were  led  by  analogy  to 
deny  that  the  municipals  had  been  citizens.  But  that 
the  author  of  the  instructive  definition  I  have  quoted  was 
mistaken  on  this  point,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
casuistry  by  which  Sp.  Postumius  wanted  to  turn  the 
curse  attacht  to  breaking  the  peace  upon  the  Samnitei. 
He  was  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  Caudium,  whose 
canton  bordered  immediately  on  Campania,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly  the   district   united    by   an  isopolitan  relation 


where,  at  a  time  when  the  will  of  the  emperor,  the  ordinances  of  the 
senate,  nay  the  edicts  of  the  preetors,  had  long  been  the  sole  fountains  of 
hnt  for  everybody  throughout  the  Roman  world,  and  no  trace  of  inde- 
pendaice  was  left,  except  here  and  there  a  few  provincial  customs,  he 
still  ascribes  a  legklative  power  to  the  municipal  towns :  while  of  course 
he  looked  upon  the  Roman  people,  whose  ghost  was  raised  once  at  the 
beginning  of  every  reign  to  pass  a  ka  curiata,  as  its  own  lawgivier.  His 
world  was  not  a  past  world,  revived  in  the  memory  and  the  imagination ; 
it  was  only  found  in  the  pages  of  obsolete  books :  there  was  not  a  scribe 
in  a  eoondry-town  but  would  have  laughed  at  his  blindness  for  the 
eziitiiig  state  of  things,  which  is  not  merely  childish,  but,  like  every 
dereliction  of  nature,  firightfuL 

us  So  early  as  in  580  C.  Claudius  opposed  his  collegue's  rigorous 
trealment  of  the  fireedmen;  saying  that  to  exdude  than  from  all  the 
tribes  was  to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom  and  their  dvic  frtmchise : 
Livy  XLv.  16. 
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to  Rome^^:  now  had  it  not  been  sufficient  for  making 
him  a  Samnite  citizen**,  that  he  had  abandoned  Rome^ 
and  appeared  in  Samnium  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
exercising  his  municipal  franchise  there,  his  conduct 
woidd  have  been  as  silly  as  it  was  revolting.  According 
to  the  Pharisaical  letter,  it  mattered  not  whether  he 
or  C.  Pontius  committed  the  impious  outrage  on  the 
fecial:  but  the  great  Samnite,  who  like  Hector  was 
above  superstition,  bad  the  Romans  be  ashamed  of  their 
tricks:  for  the  gods  would  not  be  mocked:  as  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  however  he  made  no  objection*^. 

This  same  instance  shews  that  the  civic  franchise 
was  taken  up  by  the  mere  will  of  the  municipal,  and  the 
act  of  transferring  his  residence,  without  any  need  of 
an  admission  by  the  state  to  which  he  attacht  himself. 
This  is  the  jus  exulandi^^ :  it  was  in  force  till  just  be- 
fore the  Social  war,  even  with  respect  to  Rome,  though 
it  had  become  very  rare  and  obscure.  Eanlium,  as 
Cicero  rightly  observes,  was  not  banishment,  which  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Roman  law :  it  was  nothing  but 
the  act  whereby  a  man  renounced  the  freedom  of  his 
own  city  by  taking  up  his  municipal  franchise;  and  the 
liberty  which  a  person  bound  by  sureties  to  stand  his 
trial  before  the  people  had  of  withdrawing  from  the 
consequences  of  their  verdict  by  exiling  himself,  was 
only  an  application  of  the  general  principle.  If  the  ac- 
cused  staid  till  sentence  was  past^,   he  was  condemned 

123  For  the  grant  of  the  munidpium  to  a  portion  of  the  Samnites, 
see  Velldus  i.  14:  for  the  delivery  of  Postumius  to  the  Caudines,  n.  1. 
Compare  Livy  ix.  10:  traditi  fecialibus  Caudium  ducendi. 

94    Se  ciyem  Samnitem  esse:  Livy  ix.  10. 

26  Ita  Dii  credent  Samnitem  civem  Postumium,  non  civem  Rch 
manum  ease — ^ludibria  religionum — ^vix  pueris  dignas  ambages:  Livy* 
IX.  11. 

26  Cicero  de  Orat  r.  39  (177):  Qui  Romam  in  exilium  venisset,  cui 
Romae  emdarejus  efset.    See  VoL  i.  p.  318. 

27  Not  merely  till  the  majority  was  decided,  but  so  long  as  a 
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as  a  Roman,  and  it  would  be  executed  upon  him 
wherever  he  was  taken:  but  if  he  availed  himself  of  his 
municipal  franchise  in  time,  he  had  become  a  citizen  of 
a  fordn  state,  and  the  sentence  was  null  and  void.  The 
ground  of  this  exemption  was  not  his  migrating,  but  his 
attaching  himself  to  a  city  which  had  a  sworn  treaty  of 
isopolity  with  Rome^*®:  they  who  settled  in  an  unpri- 
vil^ed  place  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring 
that  their  settlement  should  operate  as  a  l^al  ewUium^. 
The  old  practice  of  clothing  every  legal  right  in  the 
shape  of  an  incident  gave  birth  to  the  story,  that  in  the 
year  after  the  treaty  of  Cassius,  during  a  severe  famine, 
many  families  retired  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  and 
accepted  a  franchise  there ;  that  some  remained ;  others 
after  a  time  returned  home^.  This  right  of  becoming 
a  Roman  again  belonged  undeniably  to  an  emigrant  of 
this  kind:  perhaps  he  had  that  of  recovering  his  cAA 
place  in  his  tribe  postUminiOj  but  at  all  events  that  of 
entering  among  the  Romans  as  an  serarian,  as  had  every 
other  freeman  of  his  new  country^^  Now  had  no  limits 
been  set  to  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  this  great 
birthright  of  every  Roman  woidd  have  enabled  him  to 
defy  the  government,  and  could  never  have  been  retained, 


^ngle  tribe  had  yet  to  vote:  Polybius  vi.  14:  so  that  he  might  depart 
even  after  34  tribes  had  condemnel  him. 

U8  *Ev  Tif  NcawoXiTWi/,  TlpatvcaTtvuw — Kot  tSi^  a  Wan  irpo^  o9f 
e^ovaiv  opKtai  Polybius  vi.  14.  It  was  not  necessary  in  such  cases 
that  the  states  should  be  exactly  on  a  level :  how  completely  a  Pne- 
iiestine  commander  was  subject  to  the  Roman  one  appears  from  the 
anecdote  of  Papirius  Cursor  in  Livy  ix.  16 :  and  Naples  was  tributary, 
Livy  XXXV.  16. 

S9    Id  ei  justum  exilium  esse  scivit  plebs :  Livy  xxvi.  3. 

90    Dionysius  vn.  18* 

SI  On  the  mutath  ehUoHi  posUimmio  see  Cicero  pro  Balbo  11  (28). 
That  an  IvoreX^^  enjoyed  the  privil^e  of  the  municipium  equally 
with  a  native,  we  learn  from  iElius  Gallus  in  Festus  under  Muni- 
cipium. 
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as  it  was  for  five  centuries :  for  if  the  convict  returned 
as  a  freeman  of  Tibur,  the  former  prosecution  having 
once  been  despacht  could  not  be  revived.  For  this  rea* 
son  he  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  fire  and 
water:  he  might  no  doubt  come  to  Rome;  but  when 
there  he  was  under  a  ban  and  out  of  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth,  an  unprotected  outlaw.  It  was  this  inters 
diet  that  was  taken  off  when  an  exile  was  to  be  recalled : 
no  banishment  was  remitted;  for  that,  according  to  Ci- 
cero^s  instructive  remark,  was  a  punishment  unknown  to 
the  Romans"'. 

As  ewul  referred  to  the  party's  original  country,  and 
designated  a  person  who  had  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
emHum  the  home  he  had  chosen  in  a  forein  state  ^,  so 
in  this  he  was  an  inquilinus;  a  derivative  from  a  word 
which  undoubtedly  was  once  in  use,  of  an  Oscan  form, 
inquU.  The  Latin  language,  so  rich  in  law-terms,  can- 
not have  wanted  a  peculiar  word  to  denote  the  muni- 
cipal who  had  made  use  of  his  right:  in  Sallust,  who 
preserves  the  old  phraseology  with  a  predilection  guided 
by  learning  and  judgement,  Catiline  calls  the  provincial, 
Cicero,  inquilintM  civis^;  as  though  Arpinum  had  been 
still  a  municipal  town   forein  to  the  republic. 

We  are  surprised  however  at  finding  the  same  wri- 
ter term  a  Latin  officer  in  the  Roman  army  a  citizen 
from  Latium^;  not  indeed  at  his  considering  the  Latins 
and  Italians  municipals  of  the  ancient  class,  but  because 

13S  Cicero  pro  Caecina  34  (100).  On  the  irUerdictio  aqua  et  igni 
all  that  is  essential  may  be  found  in  Heinecdus^  Antiq.  i.  16. 10 ;  though 
it  is  yery  important  to  rectify  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  object  of 
this  process  was  to  force  a  condemned  person  to  fiy  his  country.  Cicero 
bad  certainly  not  lost  his  franchise  by  this  interdict 

as    Qui  nullo  certo  exilio  vagabantur:  Sallust 

34  Catilin.  31. — SallustiuSy  proprietatum  in  Terbis  retinentissimus : 
Gellius  X.  20. 

95  Sallust,  Jugurth.  69,  says  of  T.  Turpilius^  who  was  scouiged 
and  beheaded,  nam  U  ctm  ex  Lotto  erat. 
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the  Latin  officer,  as .  appears  from  his  not  being  pro- 
tected by  the  Porcian  law,  had  not  chosen  the  Roman 
francbiae  instead. of  his  own.  Yet  here  again  the  his- 
tcHian  conformed  to  a. mode  of  speaking,  which,  though 
unquestionably  incorrect,  was  sanctioned  by  its  high  an- 
tiquity. The  contracting  a  municipium  with  towns  and 
cantons,  where  sympolity  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
of  which  some  are  adduced  as  examples  of  isopolity,  is. 
spoken  of  as  a  grant  of  the ,  franchise  without  a  vote^^^; 
the  Campanians  and  the  citizens  of  Acerrae  are  described 
as  having  become  Romans  ^^,  because  every  individual 
had  the  power  of  .becoming  so  as  soon  as  he  chose. 
Now  when,  it  is  stated  of  an  independent  community  of 
this  kind,  that  its  members  had  been  made  Romans  by 
a  law,  such  a  law  only  held  good  so  far  as  Rome  wag 
bound  by  it :  with  regard  to  the  Acerrans  it  was  void, 
unless  they  adopted  it^*.  This  they  woidd  do  by  enacting 
a  corresponding  law  of  their  own :  the  proceeding  was  the 
same  as  when  among  the  Greeks  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
introduced  by  a  decree  of  either  party.  The  case  was 
different  with  conqu^ed  states,  such  as  Anagnia  and 
other  Hemican  cantons:  these  were  fain  to  accept  the 
franchise  and  subjection  the  soyerain  people  assigned  to 


136  To  the  Camptnians,  the  dtiaens  of  Fundi,  Formic,  Cum«> 
Suessnla,  in  Livy  vm.  14 :  to  the  first  three  and  a  part  of  the  Samnites, 
in  VeUems,  1. 14 :  to  Acerrie,  in  the  same  passage,  and  in  Livy  vm.  17 : 
to  the  latter,  Cnma,  and  Atella,  by  Seryius  the  son  in  Festus  under 
Municqn.  The  Hemicans  are  described  as  trp&aXti^iwrt^  eU  Tt;V 
iroAfTciav  in  Dionysius,  vm.  69 ;  and  as  woXirai,  77.  On  the  otiier 
hand  the  consul  C.  Varro  speaks  correctly,  when  he  says  to  the  Campa- 
nians (Livy  xzm.  6)  ehUatem  magnae  parti  veHrum  dedknui;  for  diis 
ewUas  was  nothing  more  than  the  liberty  of  exercising  the  municipium, 
of  which  only  a  part  availed  themselves :  he  'does  not  even  mean  that 
they  were  admitted  into  tribes. 

37    Cives  Romani  tunc  facti  sunt  Campani:  Ennius. 
as    Nisi  fundi  facti  essent. 

Vol.  II.  E 
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them;    a  lot   so  unwelcome  that  the  iGqaians  tocAc  up 
arms  to  avoid  it*^. 

Still  the  regista:  of  the  Ceerites,  in  which  aU  the 
citizens  of  such  towns  were  enrolled,  would  not  have 
been  a  book  of  dishonour,  had  not  the  names  of  such 
freemen  enjoying  the  highest  franchise  as  forfeited  thdr 
right  of  holding  office  been  transferred  into  it.  At 
Athens  likewise  a  citizen  who  incurred  the  highest  degree 
of  artpLla^  sank  to  a  level  with  the  icoreXjfs :  the  equa- 
lity between  a  d^raded  Roman  and  an  inqmKmss  was 
still  more  exact,  and  extended  even  to  the  name  of  ci- 
tizen. Of  course  the  isopolites  who  made  use  of  their 
franchise  were  enrolled  like  the  sympoUtes  among  the 
serarians:  but  I  also  hold  it  certain  that  the  Canite 
tables  were  <mly  a  part  of  the  general  register  contain- 
ing that  class  of  citizens.  Nor  are  we  to  look  upon 
ihem  as  a  list  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  isppolitan  towns : 
Rome  had  connexions  of  this  kind  to  a  great  extent  be- 
fore Agylla  became  an  Etruscan  city;  and  those  towns 
can  never  have  been  mentioned  but  with  honour:  it 
may  however  be  easily  conceived  that,  when  the  citizens 
of  Caere  had  themselves  been  brought  down  from  that 
respectable  rank,  their  list  might  serve  to  receive  de- 
graded freemen;  and  that  their  name  might  stand  for 
the  whole  class  of  sympolitan  subjects,  if  that  class  was 
revived  in  them  after  the  old  towns  of  the  same  order  had 
long  been  admitted  into  the  tribes^. 

139  Cimtas  Mne  strffragii  latkme  data :  says  Livy,  ix.  43,  of  the  pu- 
nishment inflicted  on  the  Anagnians  and  other  Hemicans ;  the  same  ex* 
fkresaion  which  descrihed  the  iaopolitan  ftandiise.  For  the  indignation  of 
the  iEquians  see  Livy,  ix.  45.  Of  the  Carites  Stnibo  says,  v.  p. «».  c^ 
froA<T€iav  Botrre^ :  and  Dionydus  always  speaks  of  iroXTrat  and  v-oXtreta 
ih  mentioning  the  incorporation  of  the  conquests  made  by  Romulus. 

40  I  shaH  retert  to  die  degradation  of  the  Csrites,  when  I  come 
to  the  epodi  at  which  it  happened.  Hiat  diey  obtained  the  isopolitan 
franchise  after  the  Gallic  war>  is  no  less  certain  than  that  the  definition 
of  the  municipium,  which  ranges  them  in  the  same  line  with  Anagnia, 
deserves  unlimited  credence.  Even  Strabo's  censure  of  the  Romans^  v. 
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But  still  lists  of  all  the  freemen  in  every  town  with 
^hich  an  isopolitan  relation  had  been  oontracted,  were 
indispensable  to  keep  strangers  without  a  title  from  in«- 
truding  as  municipals:  and  if,  according  to  the  looser 
mode  of  ^Lpixssion,  all  the  citia^s  of  these  states  were 
considered  as  freemen  of  Rome,  and  the  amount  of  all 
those  lists  was  added  to  that  of  the  three  Boman  orders, 
the  result,  thou^  for  the  presa:kt  it  is  merely  hypothetical^ 
would  coincide  with  the  conjecture  already  suggested, 
which  exjdained  the  numbers  of  the  Roman  citizens  in  the 
tables  at  the  census  to  be  the  aggregate  made  Up  of  the 
Romans  and  their  isopolites^^^^  and  would  thus  throw  some 
light  on  those  numbers,  which  otherwise,  when  one  per^^ 
oeires  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  they  refer  to  the 
Ronums  in  the  strictest .  sense,  are  a  puzzle  scarcdy  pa^ 
rallelled  in  all  ancient  history. 

I  will  remind  the  reader  o£  the  unexampled  ebb 
and  flow  of  those  numbers,  fluctuating  between  104000 
and  150000,  which  the  annals  aflbrd  us  no  means  of  ex- 
plaining,  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that  the  present  case 
is  not  an  instance  of  changes  such  as  may  occur  in 
modem  states,  through  idcissitudes  of  fortune^  from  the 
enlargement  or  contraction  of  their  territories,  but  of  a 
sudden  increase  and  decrease  in  the  number  of  citizens 
by  many  thousands  at  once.  Besides  the  numbers  re- 
ported, whetha*  they  be  taken  for  the  adidt  males,  or 
in  a  sense  somewhat  narrower  and  correcter  for  the  ser- 
viceable men^,  are  when  so  understood  utterly  incredible. 

p,  930,  comiiig  fi6m  so  ckirhteded  a  writer,  confirms  it :    only  he  con- 
founds things  that  happened  at  di&rent  times. 

ui    VoL  I.  p.  543. 

42  0<  ev  fjl3p  'Fnfiaiot4  IXonysiuB  v.  90,  75.  ix.  95,  36 :  numerus 
eorum  qui  armaferre  possent:  Fahius  in  Livy  i.  44:  that  is,  from  the 
putting  on  the  manly  gown  to  the  end  of  the  sixtieth  year.  Pliny,  who 
speaks  of  Hbera  capita,  xxxm.  5,  is  entitled  to  no  notice  in  a  case 
where  he  must  have  felt  the  same  difficulty,  and  spent  little  Uroe  in 
thinking  how  to  remove  it 

e2 
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The  mean  of  the  returns  preserved  is  about  ISOOOO, 
the  amount  quoted  from  the  last  census  before  280: 
and  allowing  only  an  equal  number  for  aliens  and 
slaves,  this  would  give  a  population  of  650000,  for  a 
territory  which  between  Crustumeria  and  Ostia,  the 
Etruscan  border  and  that  of  the  nearest  Latin  towns, 
scarcely  covered  200  square  miles.  But  say  800:  for 
how  many  months  in  the  year  can  this  surface  have 
yielded  the  means  of  subsistence?  how  woidd  the  defi- 
ciency be  supplied,  without  trade  and  commerce?  how 
could  a  merely  agricultural  population  multiply  so  enor- 
mously? These  same  180000  able-bodied  citizens,  with 
the  serviceable  aliens  and  slaves,  are  to  be  blockaded 
within  the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  Veientines,  who  just 
before  had  been  hard  prest  by  the  Fabii,  and  to  suf- 
fer from  hunger  without  making  a  sally,  like  the  coward- 
ly, but  not  equally  numerous  multitude,  which  1000 
years  after  let  itself  be  reduced  to  extremities  by  Vitiges. 
Moreover  immediately  before  the  battle  of  the  AUia, 
above  152500  heads  were  registered:  but  in  that  battle 
there  were  at  the  utmost  28000  Romans,  including  the 
proletarians  and  aerarians  and  all  the  elderly  men  up  to 
the  age  of  sixty:  and  so  certain  is  it  that  these  were 
all  who  could  be  mustered,  that,  when  this  army  was 
disperst,  there  was  nobody  to  guard  the  walls.  To  fill 
up  the  measure  of  absurdity,  after  a  return  of  only 
104000  in  289,  a  dreadful  pestilence  rages  in  291,  which 
must  have  swept  away  at  least  a  third  of  the  population : 
this  is  followed  by  many  years  of  the  most  disastrous 
wars,  in  which  thousands  of  Romans  must  have  fallen 
or  been  led  into  slavery:  and  now  comes  a  new  return 
in  295,  amounting  to  no  less  than  II7000. 

After  weighing  all  these  points,  one  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  regarding  the  returns  as  no  less  unworthy 
of  serious  attention,  than  the  extravagant  numbers  of 
the  slaves  at    Corinth   and  iEgina^*'.      But    we   cannot 

143    Nor   is  the  well-known  pretended  return  of  the   aggregate 
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throw  them  aside  with  the  same  contempt :  for  they  were 
recorded  in  the  original  censorian  rolls,  which  Dionysius 
speaks  of  as  extant  when  he  wrote  ^^^ :  and  even  assuming 
that  they  were  fabricated  after  the  Gallic  invasion,  still 
nobody  would  have  devised  such  an  absurdity  as  the 
increase  of  an  eighth  after  the  pestilence.  In  this  strait 
others  as  well  as  Pliny  have  probably  had  recourse  to 
the  shift  of  supposing,  in  spite  of  the  express  statements 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  returns  might  include  the  whole 
population.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case:  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  serviceable  men  during  the 
Cisalpine  war  coincides  with  the  census  of  the  same 
period**. 

popukdon  of  Atdca  worthier  of  credit,  at  least  in  respect  of  the 
dayes:  yet  one  can  more  easily  conceive  how  even  ingenious  men^  if 
not  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  philological  traditions  by  the  light  of 
actual  experience,  might  be  deluded  by  it. 

144  He  had  seen  them  himself:  i.  74.  iv.  SS. 

45  Polybius  n.  24.  The  Roman  and  Campanian  infantry  amount  to 
SSOOOO,  the  cavalry  to  S3000.  In  Orosius,  iv.  IS,  the  former  are  sUted 
at  348900,  the  latter  at  26600,  on  die  authority  of  Fabius :  nothing  is 
commoner  with  Qrosius  than  mistakes  in  numb««;  and  so  here  we  have 
a  C  too  many,  and  the  total  274800  differs  only  by  1800  from  that 
in  Polybius,  who  had  no  occasion  to  be  very  precise.  The  statement 
belongs  to  the  year  523,  in  which  a  census  was  taken.  Livy,  in  order 
to  devote  a  round  decad  to  the  second  Punic  war,  crowded  the  occur- 
rences of  more  than  five  lustres,  21  years,  into  his  twentieth  book : 
the  author  of  the  epitome  recorded  the  returns  in  two  of  them, 
which  fell,  as  is  plain  from  the  place  where  they  stand,  about 
the  time  of  the  Cisalpine  war.  All  the  manuscripts  have :  Itutrum  a 
censarHnu  his  eondUum :  primo  hutro  oensa  sunt  cMum  capita  CCLXX 
mUHa:  then  some  proceed  with  CCXIII,  othera  with  CCXIIImiaa; 
odiers  insert  aHo  before  these  words.  The  Aumber  of  the  second  census 
has  either  dropt  out  by  mistake,  or  has  been  wilfully  omitted :  it  would 
not  be  a  violent  change  to  write  altero  CCLXXIII  rmOia:  we  have 
however  sustained  no  material  loss  from  the  corruption  of  ^e  text;  for 
the  270000  differs  only  by  3000  from  die  nmnber  in  Polybius.  The 
Campanians,  that  is,  the  citizens  of  Capua  and  dieir  dependents,  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  34000 ;  the  number  specified  by  lavy,  xxm.  6,  who 
did  not  state  it  without  authority^ 
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This  statement  however  reduces  what  I  have  proposed 
as  a  conjecture  to  certainty :  for  it  couples  the  Ro^ 
mans  with  the  Campanians:  so  that  the  latt^  must  like- 
wise be  included  in  all  the  returns  preserved  by  Livy 
from  the  time  of  the  Samnite  war;  and  not  only  the 
Campanians,  but  all  the  other  isopolitan  states.  Velleius 
mentions*  at  the  same  epoch,  and  as  exactly  the  same 
case,  that  the  freedom  of  Rome  was  granted  to  the 
Campanians  and  to  a  Samnite  canton;  and  the  two  re^ 
turns  of  the  census  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  one  of 
ISOOOO,  the  other  of  250000^*^,  are  fully  accounted  for,  if 
the  former  be  considered  as  the  last  before  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  the  latter  as  that  of  the  year  418,  after  those 
nations  had  entered  into  a  relation  of  isopolity  with  Rome. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  earliest  ages:  and  so  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  numbers  in  the  census  during 
the  third  century  indicate,  not  an  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  Roman  nation,  but  a  change  in  these  peculiar 
connexions:  which  certainly  corresponded  in  general  to 
real  alliances  and  confederacies,  but  are  also  perfectly 
conceivable  without  them.  They  were  probably  con-, 
tracted  in  some  instances  with  states  so  far  off,  that  Rome 
could  reap  nothing  but  the  assurance  of  their  goodwill 
from  the  association.  If  it  be  true  that  the  second  Q, 
Fabius  was  lawfully  married  to  the  daughter  of  an  emi- 
nent citizen  of  Maluentum-)-,  this  town  must  have  been 
an  isopolitan  one;  and  the  people  of  Massalia  would  be 
included  in  the  census  of  the  year  362.  Thus  the  fluctu- 
ation in  these  numbers  does  not  afford  a  safe  measure 
even  of  the  power  that  accrued  to  Rome  from  its  alli- 
ances :    nevertheless  a  right  conception  of  the  statement 


*  1. 14.  Abhinc  attnoB  CCCL...Campani8  data  est  civitas,  partique 
Samnitiuni,  sine  sUffragio. 

146  Plutarch  de  fort  Roman,  p.  326.  c.  Livy  ix.  19:  the  latter  is 
only  a  round  number. 

t    Festusj  Numerius. 
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in  Polybiu^  is  important,  because  it  places  beyond  doubt 
and  clears  up  several  accounts  of  the  relations  between 
BxMae  and  the  neighbouring  states,  and  renders  that  in- 
structive which  would  otherwise  be  absurd"^.  It  also 
enables  us  to  comprehend  how  the  number  of  the  metics 
in  a  strict  sense  came  to  be  so  trifling,  that  no  such 
class  seems  ever  to  be  spoken  of. 

Had  the  amount  of  the  census  in  the  Cisalpine  war 
been  taken  acccHrding  to  the  same  rule  as  two  centuries 
before,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  the  same  as  that  given 
by   Fabius*  for  the  serviceable  men  of  all  Italy.      But 

147  Even  in  the  history  of  die  Greeks  to  the  west  of  the  Ionian 
golf^  who  adopted  so  many  Italian  institutions.  There  is  a  statement 
«careely  leas  i^uid  than  those  about  Rome,  accoiding  to  whidi  the  Agrir 
gentineB,  when  the  Carthaginians  apipeared  hefore  their  walls,  were 
only  a  little  above  90000,  but  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  induding 
the  fbrein  residents  amounted  to  no  less  than  900000  (Diodorus  xm. 
€4):  by  these;,  as  the  number  of  the  freemen  proves,  are  likewise 
meant  adult  males :  and  so  l3ie  account  must  have  been  understood 
by  a  writer  who  though  an  impostor  is  perhaps  m<nre  ancient  than 
Diodoras,  when  under  the  name  of  Potunill^  he  spoke  of  800000 
freemen  at  Agrigentum:  see  Wesseling's  note.  Can  we  suppose 
those  900000  men,  though  they  were  not  all  completely  armed,  to  have 
been  such  whitelivered  wretches  as  to  allow  the  Carthaginians  to  take 
up  a  position  before  th^  city,  and  even  to  starve  them  iuto  a  surrender? 
But  here  agun  the  180000  conosted  pardy  of  aympolites  scattered 
over  an  extenrive  territory,  partly  of  isopoUtes ;  and  not  merely  Greeks, 
but  also  ^icanianB  and  Sicdians;  £<xt  these  tribes  were  not  so  forein  to 
the  Gie^  whose  blood  at  thi^  time  was  £ur  from  pure,  as  we  are  apt 
to  imagine.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  enormous  numbers 
of  die  Italian  GredP^  as  at  Croton:  the  story  of  the  300000  Sy.- 
barites  however  I  should  not  consider  as  historical;  since  it  relates 
to  a  period  preceding  die  abolition  of  royalty  at  Rome,  and  the  num- 
ber is  one  whidi  through  aH  die  stages  of  its  multiplication  by  ten  is 
no  more  to  be  taken  striedy  than  seven  or  seventy  among  the  Jews 
<8ee  Beimai^s  maateriy  treatise  De  assessoribus  synhedrii  upc  lin- 
guarum  gnaris);  or  dum  rix  and  its  multiples  by  ten  amcmg  die  Latins : 
for  instance  in  the  story  of  the  setting  free  die  six  thousand  captives: 
IAtj  n.  99.  Such  statements,  when  diey  sfunng  up  naturally,  deserve 
as  little  to  be  called  false  as  true* 

*    Eutropiua  m.  c.  5. 
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the  case  was  altered.  So  long  as  there  were  several  inde- 
pendent states,  each  would  add  the  census  of  its  isopo- 
lites  to  its  own;  so  that  the  individuals  of  the  same 
people  were  counted  several  times  over:  but  when  Rome 
had  become  the  center  of  the  whole,  this  practice  would 
have  defeated  the  purpose  of  surveying  what  forces  of 
its  subject  states  the  senate  had  at  its  disposal.  It  is 
even  extremely  probable  that  the  allies  were  in  many 
cases  ^**  forbidden  to  contract  a  municipal  relation  with 
one  another,  like  the  towns  in  the  territory  of  a  peo- 
ple that  had  provoked  the  anger  of  Rome.  An  equal 
alliance  seems  to  comprehend  isopolity,  indeed  to  be 
equivalent  to  it^:  but  the  example  of  the  Campanians, 
who  are  said  to  have  had  such  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
though  they  deferred  to  her  majesty,  and  indeed  had  of- 
ten recognized  her  soverainty,  proves  that  the  name  had 
ceased  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense.  According  to  the 
ancient  meaning  of  the  word,  the  Romans  were  still  in  a 
municipal  relation  with  Tibur,  Praeneste,  and  all  the  al- 
lied towns  in  respect  of  which  Roman  citizens  had  the 
right  of  exile ;  even  with  the  Neapolitans,  who  paid  them 
tribute:  and  so  were  the  Latins  and  the  Italian  allies 
with  the  Romans;  since  they  were  at  liberty  to  make 
election  of  the  Roman  franchise,  though  under  restrict- 
ions which  were  granted  for  the  relief  of  their  own  ne- 
cessities* :  but  as  these  two  classes  were  subject  to  pecu- 
liar laws,  which  distinguisht  them  from  each  other  and 

148    The  PeUgnians  and  Samnites  had  it  with  Fr^elUe. 

49  Foedus  aequum — of  the  Campanians :  Livy  xxm.  5.  As  a  reward 
for  the  faithful  assistance  of  the  Massaliots  in  die  Gallic  war>  tmmu- 
nitag  data,  et  locus  speetaculorum  in  Senatu  decretus,  et  foedus  aequo 
jure  percu89um:  Justin  xun.  5:  this  was  undoubtedly  described 
at  Massalia  as  aT€\€ia  koi  wpoeopia  ev  roU  dyiS<rt  koi  i<roiro\iT€ta, 
The  inferior  franchise  ei^joyed  by  the  Transalpine  Gauls  before  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  when  they  were  still  excluded  from  the  senate  and 
public  officer,  Tacitus  terms  foedera  et  civUatein  Romanam :  Ann.  xi.  S3* 
•    See  above  p.  52. 
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from  the  municipals  6f  the  old  stamp,  this  title  was 
withdrawn  from  them^^ ;  and  none  but  the  isopolites 
strictly  so  called  were  coupled  with  the  Roman  citizens. 
Since  the  Latins  in  the  sixth  century,  whenever  they 
came  up  to  Rome,  enjoyed  the  honour,  one  indeed  con^ 
nected  with  little  power,  of  giving  their  votes  in  a  tribe 
selected  by  lot,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  meant 
to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  an  elective  franchise 
which,  so  long  as  the  old  constitution  of  the  centiuies 
lasted,  had  been  exercised  by  resident  municipals;  and 
this  may  have  been  the  foundation  for  the  story  that 
Cassius  had  hoped  to  carry  his  law  by  the  votes  of  his 
Latin  and  Hemican  partisans^^.  In  fact  that  obsolete 
institution  had  become  so  strange  to  the  later  Romans, 
that  the  statement  in  our  definition — which  with  this  un- 
important qualification  was  perfectly  correct  after  the 
tribes  had  become  the  basis  of  every  franchise — ^may  not 
bean  absolute  proof  that  the  municipals  did  not  anciently 
vote  in  the  classes;  which  the  clients  undoubtedly  did, 
while  they  too  were  merely  serarians.  If  the  latter  prac- 
tice, as  I  am  ready  to  admit,  was  an  innovation  upon  the 
law  of  Servius^  the  municipals  would  scarcely  be  neglect- 
ed, since  their  votes  might  likewise  be  turned  against  the 
plebeians.     But  when   Cassius  is   represented  as  having 

iw  The  dassical  passage  for  this  distinctioii  occurs  in  Livy  xxn.  15 : 
the  senate  ia  to  inquire  num  (Campani)  communicassent  comtUacum 
akgwbui  soeiorum,  Latini  nominis,  tnunieipiorum :  for  so  the  words 
ought  to  be  stopt^  that  the  names  of  die  three  classes  may  be  connected 
in  the  old  style  by  juxtaposition^  and  in  a  scale  answering  to  their 
rank, — the  Italian  allies,  the  Latins,  and  the  free  confederated  municipia, 
such  as  Cuma,  Fundi,  and  Formiie.  Gronovius  saw  rightly  that  the 
last  noun  does  not  goyem  the  preceding  ones:  but  the  conjunction 
he  wishes  to  prefix  to  it  disfigures  the  old  expression,  and  destroys  the 
distinction  between  the  Italians  and  Latins.  I  wiU  observe  by  the  way 
that  immediately  after,  where  the  common  text  has:  num  ope  eorum  in 
bello  forent  et  municipkurum  a^juti,  the  true  reading  is  et  adminictdo, 
discernible  in  the  manuscripts  which  give  et  admuntcipiorum. 

51    Dionysiusvm.  72. 
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sent  for  the  Latins  and  Hernicans  to  come  to  Boofie  and 
vote,  the  errour  is  palpable:  and  it  is  so  plain  that 
some  late  annalist  had  been  deluded  by  his  recollection  of 
the  stormy  scenes  of  his  own  age, — ^when  the  tribunes 
sought  to  terrify  the  senate  by  calling  in  the  Latins  and 
Italians,  and  by  threats  of  violence, — ^that  it  almost  leads 
us  to  question  the  story  altogether,  credible  as  it  is  when 
taken  with  reasonable  qualifications. 

In  treating  of  subjects  very  remote  from  modem  con- 
ceptions, it  is  advisable  to  avoid  expressicms  that  may 
suggest  vague  or  erroneous  accessary  notions:  but  in 
future  when  speaking  of  isopolites  I  shall  often  use  terms 
drawn  from  the  old  Germanic  institutions.  That  the 
sympolite  with  his  inferior  franchise  answered  to  the 
citizen  of  the  pale*  in  the  German  towns,  is  certainly 
clear  enough^** :  but  I  conceive  that  between  a  person  of 
this  class  and  an  outburgessf  there  was  this  distinction, 
that  the  latter  could  only  be  called  by  the  former  name 
when  he  removed  into  the  city.  When  a  single  individual 
obtained  the  franchise  of  an  outburgess,  he  was  always  a 
person  of  consequence,  a  knight  or  a  prelate :  he  resem- 
bled the  ^p6]^€vo9  of  antiquity :  it  was  not  however  only 
on  individuals  that  the  freedom  of  a  city  was  bestowed; 
but  likewise  on  whole  towns  or  districts:  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  relation^,  of  which  the  history  of  Swit- 
zerland, especially  throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
perpetually  speaking,  without  explaining  it,  can  be  no 
other  than  that  of  the  ancient  isopolity.  All  the  citizens 
or  other  members  of  the  privileged  community  woidd 
become  outburgesses,  say  of  Zurich;  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Campanians  became  freemea  of  Rome:  the  in- 
dividual who  made  use  of  this  franchise  became  a  ci- 
tizen of  the  pale.     The  same  relation  might  be  contracted 


•    The  Pfthlburger.    See  Vol  i.  p.  398. 
m    See  Hiillmann  Geechichte  der  Stsnde^  2nd  Edit  p.  58S,  foil, 
t    Ausbiirger.  I    Burgrecht. 
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with  a  rural  canton.*  The  entering  into  such  relations 
had  always  a  defensive  alliance  connected  with  it:  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  names  which  pro- 
perly belonged  to  them,  were  applied  to  cover  treaties 
which  the  cantons  were  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  apart 
from  the  confederacy^^)  and  that  owing  to  this  the  iso- 
politan   relation  was  at  length  forgotten. 

*  The  name  fox  this  relation  was  Landrechl :  the  author  observes 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  there  was  a  term  to  denote  the  same 
xdation  toward  a  rural  community^  as  Pfahlburger  exprest  with  r^ard 
toadty. 

153  That  the  Burgrechte  mentioned  in  the  later  history  of  Switzer- 
land were  nothing  but  alliances,  screened  under  that  name  for  the 
wma  abovementioned,  I  have  learnt  from  a  Swiss  jurist:  instances 
m  whidi  the  possessing  ihe  Burgreeht  led  to  the  franchise  of  the  pale 
fte  furnisht  by  Gennan  records. 
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Some  privileges  might  be  exercised  by  an  outlying 
freeman  without  changing  his  relation  to  his  native  coun- 
try; but  of  others  he  could  not  avail  himself  without 
becoming  a  citizen  of  the  pale:  and  these  were  deter- 
mined not  by  the  higher  dignity  of  the  privilege,  but 
by  the  nature  of  the  case.  Without  quitting  Capua  Pa- 
cuvius  Calavius  had  wedded  a  Claudia,  and  had  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Roman:*  this  bred  no 
confusion:  but  if  he  had  purchased  Roman  lands  sub- 
ject to  the  land-tax,  the  republic  would  have  lost  the 
tribute  due  upon  them,  which  was  assest  not  on  the 
objects,  but  on  the  persons  liable  to  it.  Thus  the 
higher  right,  the  conmibiumj  was  open  to  every  isopolite; 
the  commercium  was  reserved  for  those  who  settled  in 
their  adopted  country. 

It  is  mentioned  as  one  feature  in  the  relation  between 
Rome  and  Alba,  that  the  connubiiim  subsisted  between 
them^**:  and  however  all  pretended  statements  concerning 
the  earliest  times  may  be  rejected,  perhaps  with  need- 
less rigour,  this  at  all  events  was  meant  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  same  right  among  the  Latins,  and  therefore 
deserves  attention.     The  right  of  intermarriage  with  Alba 


•    Livy  xxm.  2. 
154    Strabo  v.  p.  231.  b.     'BaaiKevofxevoi  CKarepoi  \mpi^  irvy^avov* 
ovZev  y  ijrrov  ivtyafAtd  t€  ijaav  (read  iwtyafxia  re  tiv)  Ka\  lepa  koimc 
ret  iv^Axfi^  Kai  aWa  htKaia  woXiriKCt  (isopolity). 
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is  exprest  in  the  legend  of  the  mothers  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii;  that  with  the  Priscans  and  Latins,  in  the 
story  of  the  matrons  who  before  the  battle  of  Regillus 
were  allowed  to  part  from  their  husbands  ^^;  and  on 
such  matters  tradition  cannot  deviate  from  the  truth: 
the.  marriage  of  the  last  king^s  (daughter  with  the  dictator 
Mamilius  may  certainly  pass  for  a  historical  fact.  To 
these  wellknown  instances  we  may  now  add  the  account 
that  the  armies  under  C.  Marius  and  Q.  Pompaedius 
standing  in  array  against  each  other  were  sad  at  heart, 
because,  intermarriages  having  been  legally  sanctioned, 
many  were  linkt  together  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
affinity^. 

Now  that  this  evidence  has  come  to  light,  the  opinion 
that  the  genuine  Latins  had  no  right  of  intermarriage 
may  be  considered  as  decidedly  rdfuted :  for  it  is  surely 
incredible  that  they  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  Italian 
allies  in  the  honorary  admission  to  the  elective  franchise, 
should  have  been  worse  off  on  ,a  point  so  important  as 
intermarriage.  If  this  had  been  so,  they  would  have 
had  no  fellowship  of  rights  with  the  Romans,  so  long 
as  they  continued  outburgesses,  with  the  exception  of 
the  twelve  colonies  which  had  the  right  of  contracting 
nexa  and  receiving  inheritances^^.  With  regard  to  the 
condition  of  these  colonies  I  shall  express  my  opinion, 
when  my  history  reaches  the  time  at  which  I  .conceive 
them  to  have  obtained  that  privilege:  the  cause  which 
had  barred  the  commercium  no  longer  existed;  and  it 
might  have  been  granted  to  all  the  Latins,  had  not 
mistrust,  and  a  wish  to  check  their  growing  prosperity, 
just  then  rendered  Rome  averse  to  all  concessions. 

U6    VoL  I.  p.  546. 

ifi6    IHodoni8  £xc  de  Sententiis  xxxvn.  10.  p.  130^  ed.  Dindor£ 

^oovpy  otk  6  rri^  iwiyafila^  vofioi  iwewoitJKii  Kotvttvtiv  Tfj^  roiavrri^ 

S7    CiccTD  pro  Caecina  35  (102). 
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According  to  the  plan  of  my  work  I  should  also  defer 
speaking  of  the  Latin  colonies,  whose  franchise  was  ex-< 
tended  to  a  class  of  freedmen  so  often  mentioned  hj  the 
elder  jurists  that  it  must  have  been  very  numerous,  un« 
til  I  come  to  the  time  when  this  order  was  establishi: 
but  I  cannot  put  off  so  long  discussing  the  question 
what  Latin  colonies  afforded  the  model  aoc(Mrding  to 
which  the  Junian  Latins  were  excluded  from  intermar- 
riage. 

I  must  therefore  observe  here  by  anticipation,  that, 
a  full  century  before  the  consul  Junius  Norbanus  intro- 
duced the  franchise  of  the  Latin  fr^edm^,  the  old  Latin 
towns  that  retained  their  ancient  rights,  and  the  colonies 
that  together  with  them  formed  the  Latin  nation  ^^^,  had 
all  received  the  fidl  freedom  of  Rome  and  had  become 
mtmicipia.  After  the  Julian  law  there  were  no  Latin 
colonies,  till  a  year  later  a  new  Latvum  was  introduced^. 
The  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  had  become  filled 
with  a  mixt  population,  speaking  Latin,  and  composed 
of  Italians  and  natives  who  had  changed  their  Celtic 
character :  the  towns  were  still  faithful,  but  were  bring- 
ing forward  pretensions:  therefore  by  a  law  of  the  con- 
sul Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  they  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Latin  colonies,  though  no  colonists  were  sent  to  them^< 


158  All  the  Latins  are  comprehended  under  that  single  name  by  Po- 
lybius,  n.  24 :  and  under  it  they  all  obtained  the  full  franchise  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Julian  law^  the  colonies  no  less  than  Tibur  and 
Pneneste. 

59  Latiium  in  the  sense  of  jus  JLaJtn  (which  latter  phrase  oceurs  in 
Asconius^  in  the  Argument  of  the  speech  against  Piso)  is  given  by  Gless^ 
ner^but  without  any  instance:  probably  on  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
IV.  p.  187.  a:  £^oi/<ra  to  KaXovfiepov  AareTov  (read  Aartop),  and  of 
Appian,  Civ.  n.  26:  roSe  ycip  iv^yei  to  Adrtov:  passages  which, 
though  in  a  forexn  language,  would  be  amply  sufficient :  we  may  now 
add  Ciaius  to  them :  see  note  163. 

60  Nan  novis  colonis,  sed  vetertbus  incolis  manentihus :  Asconius  in 
the  same  place.    Without  any  deducHo  therefore,  contrary  to  the  very 
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The  peculiarity  of  this  franchise  was,  that  persons  who 
filled  magistracies  and  offices  of  honour  in  such  towns 
thereby  acquired  the  Roman  franchise,  and  they  alone  ^®^ : 
Comum  and  Nemausus  are  expressly  mentioned  as  co* 
lonies  with  this  privilege^.  From  this  time  forth  many 
towns  and  cantons  were  raised  to  this  degree,  which,  com* 
pared  with  the  old  Latin  franchise  was  termed,  and  with 
great  propriety,  the  leaser  Latium^.     That  these  Latins 

essence  of  the  definition  quoted  in  note  80^  which  may  certainly  be 
considered  as  more  ancient 

161    Strabo  iv.  p.  187.  a.    Appian  Civ.  n.  28.    Gains  i.  96.    Asconius 
as  aboye:  for  in  the  senseless  words  by  which  Sigonius  was  justly 

gratia  is  a  corruption  introduced  by  an  editor ;  and  doubtless  does  not 
exist  in  the  old  printed  editions,  any  more  than  in  the  Florentine  manu- 
script: this  suggests  the  correction,  ut  petendis  magistroHbus  civ.  Bern, 
adip.  Just  before  these  words  the  reading  of  the  same  manuscript,  po9- 
mU  hfinc,  leads  us  almost  as  certainly  to  write  postiderent,  instead  of  the 
oomxpt  text,  po9sent  habere:  and  further  on  a  very  unludcy  arbitrary  in- 
novation has  introduced  the  jus  ItaluBy  of  which  the  geniune  copy  has 
not  a  trace,  and  along  with  it  the  fancy  that  there  were  Italian  colonies, 
which  we  may  hope  will  be  totally  dissipated  ere  long.  This  passage, 
both  when  Asconius  wrote,  and  when  a  presumptuous  emender  under- 
took to  correct  it,  was  indeed  under  the  influence  of  some  unpropitious 
star:  the  Roman  author  at  this  unlucky  moment  unquestionably  fan- 
ded  that  the  franchise  of  the  old  Latins  was  the  same  with  thk  new 
LoHum :  but  it  must  be  observed  that  he  also  expresses  his  surprise 
how  Cicero  could  term  Flacentia  a  municipium,  when  it  had  been  found- 
ed as  a  Latin  colony :  that  is  to  say,  Asconius  himself  knew  it  as  a  mili- 
tary colony.  Thb  learned  writer,  who  was  so  familiar  with  all  the 
events  of  Cicero's  public  life,  was  so  confused  in  his  notions  of  the  old 
constitutional  law,  that  he  did  not  observe  that,  from  the  Julian  law  to 
the  time  when  the  triumvirs  planted  a  military  colony  there,  Placentia 
could  be  nothing  but  a  munic^um.  To  judge  how  little  even  a  large 
share  of  knowledge  on  particular  sul]rjects  and  of  good  sense  in  an  author 
can  bind  or  warrant  us  to  rely  implicitly  on  every  opinion  he  may 
express  as  to  a  state  of  things  that  has  quite  past  away,  one  should 
have  observed  how  completely  a  lapse  of  fifty  years  or  less  will  suffice  to 
effiice  it  from  memory. 

69    Strabo  and  Appian  as  quoted  above. 

«3    If  we  only  allow  the  obvious  reading  of  the  manuscript  its  fair 
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had  no  right  of  intermarriage,  being  chiefly  barbarians, 
or  at  best  a  mongrel  italianized  race,  is  as  easy  to  under- 
stand, as  the  motive  for  witholding  the  same  right  from 
the  freedmen,  whose  threatening  influx  called  for  some 
barrier  to  check  its  progress:  on  the  other  hand  an  en- 
largement of  the  commerdum  was  welcome,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  various  regulations  which  were  designed  to  raise 
the  price  of  land  in  Italy. 

A  law  which  regarded  Latin  citizens  as  foreiners,  and 
applied  to  them  the  principle  that  the  child  follows  the 
condition  of  the  baser  parent  ^^*,  can  only  have  related  to 
this  inferior  Latium;  and  if  the  Lew  Menaia  contained 
such  a  provision,  one  limit  for  its  date  is  determined. 

and  fiill  wdght,  the  passage  in  Gains,  i.  96,  after  some  !jn»  which 
unfortunately  must  remain  for  ever  illegible,  runs  clearly  as  follows : 
magistratum  gerunt,  civUatem  Romanam  consequuniur  :  minnj!  Ijittum 
est,  cum  hi  tatUum  qui  vd  magistratum  vd  honarem  gerurd  (for  inetaiiea 
the  Semri  Augustales,  the  Flamines  of  the  Emperors,  and  m  on)  ad  mm* 
totem  Romanam  perveniunt.  This  must  have  been  opposetl  to  a  maftis 
Latium  described  in  the  lost  lines,  perhaps  in  some  such  language  m 
this :  Majus  Latium  vacatur,  cum  quicunque  Roma  munwt  Jlmujit,  noti 
hi  tantum  qui  mag.  gerunt  &c. 

184  Gains  i.  79,  with  Goeschen's  note :  the  past  tense  refers  merely  to 
the  date  of  the  law,  which,  in  the  only  passage  where  it  is  meniioned, 
bears  the  singular  name  of  Leae  Mensia. 
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The  league  of  Rome  with  the  Latins  and  that  with 
the  Hemicans  are  parted  by  an  interval  of  seven  years, 
and  by  events  which  our  history  must  not  pass  over: 
but  it  would  shew  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  order  of 
lime  to  let  the  internal  connexion  between  the  two  sub<» 
jects  be  broken  by  this  separation.  The  same  Sp. 
Cassius  concluded  both  the  treaties  as  consul,  and  the 
tenour  of  both  was  precisely  the  same*^:  the  alliance 
was  common  to  the  three  states,  and  they  were  all  placed 
on  an  equality;  so  that  when  their  forces  took  the  field 
conjointly,  a  third  of  the  spoil  and  of  the  conquered 
territory  fell  to  the  lot  of  each*^  and  each  took  an 
equal  share  in  the  colonies  they  sent  forth  ^.  Now  for 
the  subsistence  of  this  equali^  it  was  necessary  there 
should  be  no  marked  disproportion  between  the  allies  in 
power,  even  if  they  were  not  exactly  balanced;  and  the 
Hemicans  must  have  occupied  a  compass  far  wider  than 
their  later  history  assigns  to  them.  They,  like  the  Latins, 
were  overpowered  by  the  Volscians  and  iGquians,  who 
conquered  a  part  of  their  towns:   some  of  these,  as  was 

m  'ArrPy/wx0oi  t»¥  irpo^  AotiVou?  (<rvi^f7K(0ir).  Dionysius 
rm.  69. 

«6  Dionysius  vra.  77.  To  intfidWop  iKotcrroi^  (of  the  three  states) 
Xq^ik:  76.  Hence  the  Latins  were  entitled  to  a  thu^  of  the  hooty: 
Pliny  XXXIV.  11.    See  ahove,  note  72. 

«7  Ahove,  p.  41. 
Vol.  n.  P 
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the  case  with  Ferentinum^^,  were  recovered;  others  per- 
haps were  destroyed;  others,  when  peace  was  concluded 
and  the  possessions  of  the  parties  secured  by  treaties,  may 
have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians.  Among 
these  towns  we  may  reckon  Trebia,  which  is  said  in  the 
legend  to  have  been  taken  by  Coriolanus,  a  statement 
amounting  to  evidence  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  iHquians:  its  name  does  not  stand  in  the  list 
either  of  Ae  Latin  or  of  the  Albian  towns®^;  and  its 
very  situation  makes  it  extremely  improbable  that  it  ever 
belonged  to  the  Latin  state.  But  it  may  well  have  be- 
longed to  the  Hemicans,  if  there  was  a  time  when  they 
bordered  on  the  Marsians,  from  whom,  as  the  nearest  Sa- 
bellian  people,  they  are  said  to  have  derived  their  origin: 
And  their  connexion  with  their  parent  state  cannot  always 
have  been  interrupted :  it  is  impossible  that  the  imperish- 
able hill-fortresses,  founded  by  an  earlier  race  of  inhAr 
Intants,  and  occupied  in  remote  ages,  like  Latium  and 
the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  by  Pelasgians,  can  have  been  taken 
by  them  at  the  first  assault,  and  that  to  make  this  they 
only  opened  a  road  through  the  territories  of  Ausonian 
tribes,  which  was  closed  upon  them  when  they  had  past 
It  is  manifest  that  the  iGquians  conquered  the  highlands 
from  them,  and  thus  separated  the  Sabellian  states  in  this 
quarter  from  each  other. 

That  the  towns  of  the  Hemicaps  however  which 
rose  against  Rome  in  443,  must  have  been  more  in 
number  than  Anagnia  and  the  four  others  mentioned  by 
name,  was  inferred  by  Cluverius  from  Livy's  expression, 
that,  save  Verule,  Alatrium>  and  Ferentinum,  all  the 
Hemican  cantons  declared  war^**.     For  conjecturing  what 

168  Livy  IV.  61. 

69.ViteIIia  however,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  side  of  Trebia 
(Livy  n.  39)  amoDg  the  conquestB  of  Coriolanus,  was  an  Albian  tO¥m- 
ship :  see  VoL  i.  note  570. 

70  IX.  42.  Concilium  populormn  omnium  babentibus  Anag* 
ninis,  praeter  Alatrinatem,   Ferentinatemque,  et  Verulanum,    omnes 
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their  number  was  when  ccmiplete,  we  find  a  ckw  in  ^the 
discoreiy  of  that  whkh  detennmed  the  internal  division 
of  all  the  Sabellian  states.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  division  was  also  regulated  by  some  fundamen- 
tal number,  whether  three  as  among  the  Romans,  cr  some 
other,  which  was  multiplied  either  by  itself  or  by  ten  for 
the  sake  of  further  subdivisions.  Such  forms  can  never 
be  accidental;  they  are  a  law,  Uke  the  Dorian  music; 
they  contain  the  evidence  of  their  truth.  The  Sabellians 
differed  from  the  Latins  in  this  respect,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lonians  from  the  Dorians;  their  regulative 
Bumber  was  four. 

This  appears  in  the  military  system  of  the  Hemicans 
and  of  the  Samnites.  The  cohorts  of  the  former  num- 
bered four  hundred  men^^^;  those  of  the  Samnites  just  as 
many^:  and  in  the  amount  of  their  regular  army,  sixteen 
thousand^,  the  same  number  appears  in  two  ways :  there 
are  four  legions,  each  of  four  thousand  men*^^.  So  again 
the  four  thousand  Samnites  sent  to  defend  Palsepolis'^^ 
were  just  a  legion;  and  the  statement  of  this  number  is 
not  derived  from  any  record  of  the  amount  of  the  auxi- 
liaries; but  the  annalists  were  still  familiar  with  the 
complement  of  a  Samnite  legion.  It  is  less  certain  indeed, 
but  still  highly  probable,  that  the  eight  thousand  men 
with  whom  Numerius  Decimus  wrested  the  victory  from 
Hannibal  at  Larinum^^,  likewise  mean  two  legions. 

The  Marsian  confederacy  contained  four  states* :  that 

Hernid  nomirns  popuH  CnoipopiUoJ  Romano  bellum  indixeront.    Fru- 
ano  jomed  them :  Livy  x.  1. 

m  Livy  vn.  7.  Octo  cohortes  quadringenariae. 

72  Livy  X.  40.  FiginH  cohortes  Samnitium  (quadrmgenariae  ferme 
erantj:  the  particle ./^mie  belongs  to  the  writer,  who  found  the  language 
of  his  earlier  authorities  more  precise  than  he  thought  himself  able  to 
warrant,  just  like  Dionysius  in  the  passage  quoted  in  Vol.  i.  note  1228. 

73  That  of  the  kgio  linteata,    Livy  x.  38. 

74  So  that  those  20  cohorts  were  2  legions. 

75  Livy  vin.  23.  76  Livy  xxn.  24. 
*  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  98—100. 

F2 
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the  Samnite  was  made  up  of  the  same  number,  is  almost 
demonstrated  by  their  army  consisting  of  four  legions. 
For  though  at  the  period  referred  to  the  Frentanians 
had  separated  themselves  from  their  confederates,  the 
Caudines,  Pentrians,  and  Hirpinians,  still  the  funda- 
mental form  may  have  been  preserved  by  the  substitution 
of  a  new  canton  ^^. 

These  constituent  numbers,  when  once  recognized,  are 
such  sure  guides,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuming 
that  every  independent  Sabellian  people,  and  consequently 
the  Hemicans  werfe  divided  into  four  tribes ;  and  this 
I  conceive  to  be  indicated  in  their  case  by  the  thou- 
sand colonists  sent  to  Antium^^.  Here  four  hundred 
Hemicans  would  represent  the  four  Sabine  tribes,  as 
the  three  hundred  Romans  did  the  three  tribes  of  the 
houses ;  and  the  three  hundred  Latins  the  three  decuries 
of  their  towns.  And  so  far  I  feel  confidence:  but  it 
is  not  without  overstepping  the  line,  beyond  which  a 
magical  charm  hovers  over  the  adventurous  inquirer  and 
threatens  to  bewilder  his  senses,  that  one  may  conjec- 
ture that  the  number  twelve  which  recurs  so  frequently 
in  Roman  institutions,  was  composed  by  multiplying 
together  the  fundamental  numbers  of  the  Latins  and  Sa- 
bines  who  were  united  in  the  nation:  and  possibly  the 
same  thing  happened  in  Attica  with  respect  to  the 
lonians  and  Cranaans.  This  may  have  been  the  rea- 
son why  the  institution  of  the  year  of  twelve  months 
was  ascribed  to  Numa,  after  the  union  of  the  two  states; 
though  such  a  year  must  have  been  in  use  from  the  first, 
nor  can  it  ever  have  been  superseded  by  that  of  ten  months. 


177  See  above,  p.  20. 

78  Antiates,  miHe  milUes,  in  Livy  ra.  5,  is  assuredly  nothing  more 
than  the  echo  of  a  statement  that  there  were  a  thousand  colonists  at 
Antium.  The  whole  share  of  the  Hemicans  was  not  a  third  larger 
than  that  of  each  of  their  confederates;  but  each  Hemican  received 
only  three  fourths  of  the  portion  allotted  to  each  Roman  or  Latin. 
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I  return  to  the  plain  ground  where  I  feel  at  home, 
and  breathe  free  again.  It  might  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  the  Hemicans  had  forty  towns  or  sixteen.  But 
tbe  number  must  have  been  one  of  these  two;  and 
the  statement  that  forty-seven  towns  took  part  in  the 
Latin  Holidays  ^^  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  is 
not  however  equally  easy  to  ascertain  whether  Anagnia  was 
included  among  the  sixteen,  or  whether  they  stood  in  the 
same  subordinate  relation  to  that  opulent  city^,  as  the 
thirty  Latin  towns  did  to  Alba.  In  this  light  it  appears 
in  the  Fasti,  in  the  triumph  of  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus,  by 
the  side  of  the  other  Hemicans.  It  is  impossible  to  guess 
whether  the  author  whom  Dionysius  followed  in  recording 
the  number  forty-seven,  combined  Rome,  the  thii:ty  La- 
tb,  and  the  sixteen  Hernican  towns  in  one  sum,  or  meant 
to  state  how  many  beside  Rome  had  appeared  on  the 
Alban  mount. 

Anagnia  is  clearly  designated  as  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  in  a  tradition  probably  of  very  high  antiquity, 
where  it  is  said  that  Lsevius  Cispius  of  Anagnia  com- 
manded the  Hernican  auxiliaries  who  marcht  to  protect 
R<Mne,  probably  against  an  assault  from  the  Sabines,  while 
Tullus  Hostilius  lay  before  Veii,  and  who  encampt  on  one 
of  the  two  hills  of  the  Esquiline,  before  they  were  cleared 
or  built  upon,  as  a  Latin  army  did  on  the  other  ^^. 
So  ancient  was  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  conceived  to 
be  with  this  people  also,  in  which  the  Titles  recognized 
their  countrymen,  as  the  Ramnes  did  theirs  in  the  La- 
tins. They  too,  like  the  Latins  and  the  Tyrrhenians  on 
the  coast,  fell  subsequently  under  the  dominion  of  Rome ; 

179  DionysiuB  nr.  49.  The  Volscians  of  Ecetra  and  Antium  aie 
mixt  up  with  them  only  through  a  confusion  of  the  isopolitan  and 
federal  relations.  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  moreover  no  Volacians 
were  to  he  found  at  Antium,  and  scarcely  at  Ecetra. 

•0  Dives  Anagnia :  iEneid  vu.  684. 

81  Festus,  Septimontiuro,  from  Varro.  They  are  the  hills  on 
which  the  churches  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Pi^tro  in  Vincola  stand. 
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and  they  too  shook  off  the  yoke.  Both  when  confederate 
and  when  subjects  they  were  connected  with  Rome  b; 
the  isopolitan  franchise ;  and  if  it  was  by  the  accessioi 
of  the  Sabines  that  the  numbers  in  the  census  were  raise 
between  246  and  256  from  130000  to  150700,  it  must  hav 
been  the  separation  not  merely  of  the  Sabines,  but  of  tb 
Hemicans  also,  that  in  261,  though  the  Latins  had  bee 
recovered,  reduced  them  to  110000.  Nothing  but  ignc 
ranee  and  the  ambition  of  rhetorical  display  discovere 
that  ;the  league  of  Cassius,  which  in  fact  only  renewe 
an  ancient  franchise,  contained  an  entirely  new  relation 
and  one  in  which  the  highest  boons  were  unpardonabl 
squandered^**.  Livy'^s  guides  must  have  been  better  ii 
formed,  for  he  has  not  a  word  of  the  sort:  on  the  oth€ 
hand  the  stipulation  that  the  Hemicans  should  have 
third  of  all  land  conquered  in  future,  k  misiiitfrpreted  i 
him  to  mean,  that  no  more  than  this  part  of  their  ow 
territory,  or  at  least  of  their  domain,  was  left  to  then 
two  thirds  having  been  confiscated®^.  For  he  considers 
as  certain  that  the  league  was  a  treaty  of  peace  at  t!i 
end  of  a  war:  and  Dionysius  even  enters  into  a  circuG 
stantial  relation  of  the  campaign.  Thi^  assuredly  deserve 
no  manner  of  credit:  it  is  far  more  probable  that  tl 
war  is  a  mere  fabrication,  devised  froiu  the  notion  thi 
the  league  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  from  a  niisunde 
standing  of  what  was  reported  of  its  contents  touchin 
the  division  of  conquered  territories. 

The  danger  with  which  the  Romai^£(  were  threatene 
from  the  Volscians  and  ^quians  made  them  \^illing  i 
secure  themselves  a  bulwark  by  fair  concessions ;  on  tl 
other  hand  the  Hernicans  and  the  Latins  l>ehaved  lil 
staunch  friends  in  remote  wars  with  which  they  were  n< 
concerned;  because  they  could  count  on  the  succour  i 
the  Romans,  and  were  acknowledged  by  them  as  the 
independent  confederates. 

182  Dionysius  vm.  69.  77. 
83  Agri  partes  duae  ademtae :  u.  41. 
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iEQUIANS,  DOWN  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 

VEIENTINE  WAR. 


Th£  incessant  wars  with  these  Ausonian  nations,  which 
for  more  than  a  century  occur  ahnost  every  year,  hav^ 
induced  Liyy  to  express  a  fear  that,  as  he  cannot  writ6 
of  them  without  weariness,  he  shall  excite  a  like  feeling 
in  his  readers^**.  How  much  more  reason  then  has  a 
foreiner  to  expect  this,  living  eighteen  hundred  years 
after,  with  very  few  among  his  contemporaries  who 
reflect  that  the  glory  of  Arpinum  and  its  sons  belonged 
to  the  Yolscian  name,  or  who  are  familiar  with  the  noble 
hills,  the  scene  of  those  wars;  and  not  one  who  takes 
interest  in  them  from  any  of  the  feelings  connected  with 
his  birthplace!  Hence  the  endless  uniformity  of  occur- 
rences, few  of  which  are  even  distinguisht  by  the  mention 
of  the  spot  where  they  took  place,  and  which  look  like 
mere  predatory  inroads,  passing  away  and  perpetually  re- 
curring without  any  result,  must  to  us  be  intolerably 
tedious.  But  this  appearance  of  intrinsic  insignificance 
has  only  been  occasioned  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  Roman 
annalists,  which  has  studiously  thrown  the  conquests  of 
these  nations  into  oblivion,  as  their  narrowness  of  mind'  has 
the  wholesome  and  politic  treaties  with  them  at  which 
the  vanity   of  the   later   Romans  took   offense.      If  any 

184  VI.  12. 
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Roman  sprung  from  a  Volscian  municipal  town  had  tbare. 
by  been  led  to  seek  after  native  chronicles,  he  would  have 
found  the  names  of  great  men  in  them,  such  as  Cicero 
says,  and  surely  not  at  a  venture,  his  forefathers  could 
boast  of  as  well  as  other  nations^^ ;  and  this  history  now 
BO  unattractive  might  then  in  spite  of  its  narrow  stage 
have  excited  no  less  interest  than  any  other,  first  by  the 
splendid  exploits  of  its  early  ages,  and  afterward,  when 
fortune  turned,  by  the  unwearied  resistance  maintained  for 
BO  many  years.  To  reproduce  the  image  of  such  a  history 
is  impossible:  no  names  but  those  of  Attius  TuUius, 
Vettius  Messius,  and  Gracchus  Coelius,  have  come  down 
to  us ;  and  their  memory  has  in  part  been  defaced  by  an 
unworthy  spirit  of  hostility:  their  victories  have  been 
expunged ;  the  conquests  which  could  not  be  totally  con^ 
cealed,  have  been  transferred  to  a  stranger.  The  honour 
of  which  the  chiefs  have  been  robbed  we  cannot  restore  to 
them ;  but  we  may  acquire  a  general  notion  of  that  which 
is  due  to  the  people. 

In  a  history  of  Rome  it  is  the  more  necessary  not 
to  pass  over  the  Volscian  wars,  because  by  them  the 
power  of  the  Latins  was  destroyed,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  nation  were  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  a  state  of 
dependence  upon  Rome:  so  that  they  were  the  means  of 
raising  up  the  Roman  state  from  its  fall  after  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kings.  Bqt  repeating  the  statements  of  the 
annals,  full  as  they  are  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood, 
cannot  teach  us  the  nature  of  those  wars:  we  must  view 
them  in  masses  as  they  combine  in  the  distance.  When  we 
take  such  a  view  they  divide  into  four  periods. 

The  first  goes  down  to  the  peace  with  the  Volscians 
in  the  year  295:  during  this  the  dominion  of  the  two 
Ausonian  nations  encroacht  upon  Latium,  and,  though 
they  were  driven  back  from  Antium  for  a  while,  at  length 
reacht  its  highest  pitch:    the  chief  part  of  this  period, 

185  De  re  p.  m.  i. 
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envelopt  in  obscurity,  and  affording  us. but  scanty  infor- 
mation on  a  very  few  definite  events,  is  comprised  in  the 
present  section.  The  second  extends  from  that  peace  to 
the  victory  of  the  dictator  Aulus  Postumius  Tubertus: 
during  this  the  two  nations  kept  possession  of  the  territory 
they  had  conquered:  but  the  league  to  which  they  owed 
their  strength  was  dissolved,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  which  was  decided  by  that  battle,  and  even  then  was 
only  reestablisht  between  the  jGquians  and  Ecetrans. 
Before  that  war  Rome  had  been  on  terms  of  amity  with 
the  latter  as  well  as  with  the  Antiates,  thpugh  this  amity 
had  not  been  always  undisturbed :  with  the  jGquians  her 
relation  had  not  been  pacific,  and  frequently  she  had  been  ' 
at  open  war.  During  the  third  period  the  Antiates  con- 
tinued on  an  amicable  footing  with  the  Romans,  who 
were  continually  gaining  ground  upon  the  other  western 
Volscians  and  the  jSquians,  until  Rome  fell  by  the  hands 
of  the  Gauls.  The  fourth  period  embraces  about  thirty 
years:  the  ^quians  sink  under  the  same  storm  which 
overthrew  Rome:  the  Antiates  after  seventy  years  of 
friendship  abandon  the  Romans,  and  along  with  die  other 
Volsdan  towns  in  those  advanced  parts  join  the  Latins; 
and  they  come  to  an  end  by  being  incorporated  partly 
with  the  Latin  state,  partly  with  the  Roman. 

I  am  very  far  from  entertaining  even  a  doubt  that 
the  second  Tarquinius  waged  war,  and  victoriously,  against 
the  Volscians;  for  the  Auruncian  race  had  been  pressing 
forward  on  the  side  of  Latium :  the  destruction  of  Suessa 
Pometia  however,  if  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  same 
Pometia  which  occurs  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  is  a 
fable^^;  just  as  much  so  as  the  story  of  the   enormous 

IM  I  almoBt  doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a  town  called  Sue99a 
P&meUa :  see  Vol.  i,  p.  50^.  The  only  thing  really  in  favour  of  it  is  the 
name  of  Suesm  Aurunca,  where  the  epithet  seems  to  imply  that  there  was 
another  Suessa  from  which  it  was  distinguisht :  but  if  the  adjunct  were 
an  adjectiye  it  should  be  Pomptma,  The  form  of  the  name  would  infer 
that  two  towns  had  been  united  into  one,  much  as  Laurolavinium  was 
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treasures  taken  there.  The  founding  Signia,  and  the 
sending  a  colony  to  Circeii,  both  nvhich  measures  were 
unquestionably  ascribed  to  the  last  king  on  historical 
grounds,  are  evident  indications  that  some  enemy^s  fron* 
tier  was  not  far  off:  and  it  may  have  been  with  a  view 
to  obtain  protection  that  Terracina,  which  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  kingdom,  submitted  to  a  state  of 
dependence:  that  it  was  still  a  Tyrrhenian  town  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  with  Carthage  may  be  reasonably  conjectured 
from  its  union  with  Rome,  as  well  as  from  its  not  bear- 
ing its  Volscian  name  of  Anxur.  However  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  power  immediately  after,  it  must  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  conquerors,  to  whom  the  two 
Alban  colonies  of  Cora  and  Pometia  had  already  surren- 
dered in  251^^^.  These  conquerors  are  called  Auruncians, 
the  name  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  to 
the  tribes  of  the  same  race  on  the  lower  Liris :  and  Cam- 
pania was  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  as  the  home  of 
those  Auruncians  with  whom  the  Romans  came  into  con- 
flict before  the  insurrection  of  the  commonalty^.  The 
war  in  which  those  conquests  were  wrested  back  from  them 
for  a  while,  occurs  twice  over  in  Livy,  under  the  years 
251,  252,  and  259:  nay,  if  the  matter  be  looked  at 
closely,    it    must    be    allowed    that    the    pretended   two 

under  the  emperors,  but  that  in  this  case  after  the  usage  of  very  early 
times  the  two  names  were  combined  without  either  modification  or  a 
connecting  particle. 

187  Nobody  surely  will  feel  any  scruple  at  the  phrase,  ad  AurUficM 
defiemrU,  in  Livy  n.  16 :  even  if  the  event  had  been  much  more  recent, 
a  Roman  might  have  been  led  to  speak  in  the  same  way,  by  the  notion 
that  nothing  could  excuse  a  city  belonging  to  Rome,  if  it  did  not  choose 
rather  to  perish  than  open  its  gates  to  the  enemy.  That  the  towns 
which  Livy  in  the  same  passage  calls  Latin  colonies,  were  Alban  ones, 
has  been  shewn  above,  p.  21. 

88  Dionysius  vi.  32;  Ta  t^  KafAvavuv -^tapw:  vehia.  There  is 
the  less  reason  for  confining  this  name  to  the  district  of  Capua,  according 
to  the  strictest  Roman  usage,  since  the  Greeks  called  all  the  Oscans 
Campaniaus. 
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campaigns  of  the  earlier  war  are  also  in  fact  one  and 
the  same,  placed  by  one  set  of  annals  in  251,  by  imother 
in  258^*^.  The  only  histcnrical  facts  that  can  be  extracted 
from  this  confusion  are  that  the  two  places  were  recon* 
quared,  and  Pometia  destroyed:  which  is  confirmed  by 
its  not  appearing  among  the  Latin  towns  in  261,  while 
Cora  does  so.  Thus  much  too  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
that  when  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  three  hundred 
men  were  beheaded.  These  men  in  two  places  are  called 
hostages,  in  a  third  Auruncian  chiefs  of  the  town^  If 
they  were  hostages,  the  old  inhabitants  must  have  in- 
cunred  the  suspicion  of  the  Romans  before  this,  and, 
although  they  had  been  forced  to  give  pledges  of  their 
fidelity,  have  revolted  notwithstanding:  and  even  in  this 
case  it  might  be  shewn  that  the  number  is  not  to  be 
viewed  according  to  our  notions  on  such  points.  How- 
ever it  is  incomparably  likelier  that  these  victims,  whose 
number  is  just  equal  to  that  of  a  Roman  colony,  were 
an  Auruncian  one  planted  there  to  maintain  the  town : 
which  the  Romans  destroyed,  because  it  was  lying  waste, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  having  been  carried  away  or  mas- 
sacred. For  surely  that  act  of  cruelty  is  unintelligible 
except  as  an  act  of  revenge;  and  from  the  condition  of 
several  places  which  I  shall  soon  have  to  mention  we  may 
clearly  see  with  what  ravages  the  Volscian  conquests  were 
attended. 

Nobody  will  doubt  that  these  gained  ground  during  the 
Latin  war :  and  we  may  confidently  adopt  the  statement 
in  Livy,  whether  drawn  from  conjecture  or  tradition, 
that  the  Latins  preferred  a  peace  with  Rome,  which  at 

189  livy  n.  16,  17,  22,  25,  26.  The  people  who  in  the  venioii  with 
the  earlier  date  are  called  Aumncians,  appear  in  259  as  Volsdans.  Dioi- 
nysius  had  the  caution  to  reject  the  former  story.  One  need  only 
compare  the  accounts  in  Livy  imder  the  years  251  and  252,  to  see  that  it  is 
the  same  massacre.    A  similar  duplication  will  be  spoken  of  in  note  460. 

90  300  o68tde9  in  the  years  251  and  259:  u.  16,  22:  prindpes  in 
252:  u.  17. 
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first  did  not  procure  them  the  ends  of  the  war,  to  an  allk 
ance  oflfered  them  by  the  Volscians^®^.  The  only  means 
the  latter  had  of  enlarging  their  territory,  except  by 
taking  Antium,  was  by  encroaching  upon  the  Hernicans 
or  the  Latins:  and  the  compensations  they  may  have 
promist  to  make  them  at  the  ^xpense  of  the  Roman 
state  must  at  best  have  been  extremely  uncertain.  When 
peace  was  reestablisht,  the  confederates  did  not  neglect 
to  fortify  their  frontier.  Signia  must  have  been  lost  du^ 
ring  those  years  when  Rome,  being  at  war  with  Latium, 
was  unable  to  send  any  succours  through  that  coun- 
try :  for  it  was  founded  anew  in  259y  and  a  fresh  colony 
was  sent  thither^.  Now  the  territory  which  was  recon^r 
quered  had  been  annext  to  Ecetra^ :  a  town  which,  lying 
between  Signia  and  Ferentinum^^  seems  to  have  be^i 
occupied  about  that  very  time  by  a  Volscian  colony,  and 
thenceforward  served  as  the  place  of  congress  for  the 
newly  formed  Volscian  state  on  the  skirts  of  the  hills^ ; 
the  constitution  and  national  council  of  that  state,  we 
are  to  suppose,  were  just  like  those  of  the  Latin  towns. 
The  Ecetrans  either  applied  for  aid  to  their  remoter 
kinspeople ;  or  a  tribe  of  Auruncians  that  had  been  dri- 
ven northward  appeared  uncalled  for  in  Latium,  and 
threatened  the  Romans  with  war,  unless  they  evacuated 

191  n.  92, 

8s  Livy  n.  21, 

03  Livy  (n.  25)  and  Dionysius  (vi.  32)  say  that  the  Ecetrans  were 
deprived  of  their  domain :  jt  was  assigned  K\ripov^ot^  eU  (pvXaKtjv  tov 
€$»ow  eKirefXipBeTai :  the  Auruncians  ij^iovv  (touV  Tv/iiaioi/c)  n/v 
(ppovpdv  dirayayc7v  such  a  (ppovpd  means  a  colony  in  a  fortified  dty 
(see  note  81),  not  scattered  settlers.  The  connexion  hetween  these 
events  as  given  in  the  text  must  be  made  out  by  conjecture,  but  is  no 
way  doubtfuL 

94  Livy  (iv.  61)  speaks  of  a  battle  taking  place  between  Ferentinum 
and  Ecetra. 

96  That  it  was  the  place  of  the  Volscian  assemblies  appears  from 
JDionysius,  vin.  4,  and  from  Livy,  in.  10 :  its  situation  from  Livy,  vi.  31 : 
laeva  ad  mantes  Ecetram  pergunt. 
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that  territory  again :  they  were  defeated  near  Aricia  by 
the  army  which  the  consul  Servilius  had  formed>  chiefly 
of  persons  pledged  for  debt.  But  they  did  not  march 
out  of  the  country :  nor  was  Velitrae  retaken  from  them 
tin  the  next  year,  260.  The  notion  that  this  town, 
which  we  also  find  among  the  thirty  Latin  ones,,  was 
originally  a  Volscian  settlement,  is  just  as  complete  a 
mistake  as  the  same  notion  with  regard  to  Antium :  had 
such  been  the  case,  Cora  and  the  towns  beyond  could 
not  possibly  have  belonged  to  Latium.  The  source  of 
this  errour  is,  that  subsequently  these  were  indeed  Vol- 
scian towns,  and  continued  so  until  the  whole  country 
roundabout  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  That  the 
citizens  of  Velitrse  cannot  have  been  of  a  forein  and  hos- 
tile race,  is  dear  from  the  desire  felt  at  Rome  to  repeople 
that  town  after  its  desolation  with  Roman  and  Latin 
colonists,  a  measure  which  was  adopted  in  262.  The  story 
that  only  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  were  then  remaining 
does  not  look  like  a  fabrication :  but  that  a  pestilence 
should  have  made  such  havoc  in  a  single  town  afar  from 
the  seacoast,  without  spreading  over  Rome  and  Latium^^ ; 
is  no  less  monstrous  an  absurdity  than  that  the  Volscians 
should  have  sent  an  invitation  to  their  enemies,  instead  of 
to  the  kindred  race  of  the  Auruncians,  whose  coming  was 
spoken  of  even  in  the  annals.  It  evidently  was  by  the 
ravages  of  war  that  the  population  of  Velitrse  was  swept 
away,  first  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Volscians,  and  then 
at  its  recapture.  A  like  fate  must  have  been  experienced 
by  Norba,  where  a  new  colony  was  settled  in  the  same 
year,  262,  with  the  view  of  defending  the  Pomptine 
region®^. 

None  of  these  fortresses  appears   in  the  list  of  the 

196  Dionysius,  vn.  1^  13,  compared  with  Livy,  n.  31 ;  who  relates 
that  Velitrs  was  taken,  and  that  the  colony  was  sent  thither  after  a 
decree  of  the  Romans. 

97  LiTy  n.  34:  arx  in  Pamptino:  whence  it  appears  that  the  Ager 
Pomptinus  was  the  slope  of  the  hills  above  the  marshes. 
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places  whidi  Coriolanus  and  the  Volsciansr  are  said  to 
have  taken  in  the  campaign  placed  by  our  historians 
without  any  variation  or  scruple  under  the  consulship  of 
Sp.  Nautius  and  Sex.  Furius.  One  should  have  expected 
that  this  campaign  would  not  have  escaped  that  scepticism 
which  denies  the  credibility  of  the  history  of  the  first 
four  centuries,  that  on  the  contrary  it  would  have  been 
brought  forward  as  a  manifest  confirmation  of  that  sen- 
tence: but  so  superficially  have  those  inquiries  been  car- 
ried on,  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Everybody  has 
overlookt  how  totally  the  two  historians  differ  with  re- 
gard to  the  towns  taken,  which  in  Dionysius  follow  one 
another  in  an  order  pretty  nearly  the  inverse  of  that 
given  by  Livy ;  while  each  moreover  names  several  places 
of  which  the  other  says  nothing  ^®^.  Now  according  to 
the  very  principles  on  which  that  general  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  founded,  contradictions  of  this  sort 
might  have  led  to  the  rejecting  the  whole  story  as  a  fable : 
and  in  fact  nothing  can  be  less  reconcilable  with  truth 
than  such  discrepancies,  which  indeed  might  not  startle 
us  very  much  in  an  account  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns, but  could  never  have  found  place  in  a  history 
where  no  other  year  furnishes  the  taking  of  more  than 
a  single  town.  Compared  with  the  incredible  account 
that  day  by  day  one  fortress  after  another  should  surren- 
der, without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to 
stop  the  conquerors,  or  even  to  raise  an  army, — that  on 
the  bare  approach  of  the  enemy  the  senate  and  people 
should    have   abandoned  all    thought    of  defending    the 

198  In  Livy,  n.  39,  Satricuro,  Longula,  Polusca,  Corioli,  Mugilk, 
LaYinium,  Corbio,  Vitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  Pedum :  in  Dion3rsiu8  (vm. 
17—36),  Toleria,  Bola,  Lavici,  Pedum,  Corbio,  Caroentum,  Bovilla, 
Lavinium  (of  which  he  only  says  that  it  was  besieged), — ^then,  during 
the  thirty  days  respite,  Longula,  Satricum  Cetia  (?),  Polusca,  the 
Albietes  (in  this  name  the  word  Albenm,  which  was  the  epithet  of  the 
Poluscans,  lies  disguised,  probably  through  a  blunder  of  Dionysius), 
Mugilla,  Cknrioli. 
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city,— -compared  with  these  accubiulated  incredibilities  the 
strangenesB  of  the  story  that  Coric^anus  reacht  a  quiet  old 
age  is  of  little  moment  This  is  so  undeniably  evident, 
that,  if  any  persons  were  still  to  be  found  in  our  days 
who  put  implicit  faith  in  the  common  history,  even  they 
m^ht  without  much  difficulty  be  drawn  to  confess  that 
the  conquests  of  several  years  must  have  been  crowded 
into  a  single  one,  and  the  defeats  sustained  by  the  Ro* 
mans  supprest.  However  not  to  mention  that  even  this 
solutifm  leaves  a  portion  of  those  absurdities  subsist- 
ing in  full  force,  unless  we  choose  to  take  up  with  mere 
evasions,  yet  little  is  thus  effected  toward  explaining 
the  history  of  which  that  war  forms  a  part  Nobody 
will  deem  it  conceivable  that  the  Volscians  should  have 
evacuated  the  towns  they  had  conquered,  even  if  the 
army  in  obedience  to  its  oath  had  entered  upon  its  re- 
treat as  it  was  commanded:  nor  is  it  less  impossible 
that  those  towns,  from  Circeii  to  Bovillse  and  Lavinium, 
should  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians  before 
the  third  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius.  For  if  so,  there 
could  never  have  been  any  question  about  an  agrarian 
law :  the  public  domain  must  have  disappeared,  if  the  Ro- 
man frontier  had  been  contracted  to  within  five  miles  of 
the  dty:  as  we  see  in  aftertimes  that,  when  the  district 
in  dispute  had  been  occupied  by  victorious  foes,  the  dis* 
sensions  about  the  agrarian  law  were  husht.  The  Latins, 
bdng  confined  to  those  few  towns  about  the  Alban  hills, 
which  a  long  time  after  were  the  only  remaining  ones  of 
their  confederacy,  and  the  Hemican^,  being  equally  re- 
duced, imd  surrounded  by  victorious  neighbours,  could 
not  have  sent  any  succours  in  the  Veientine  war.  If 
these  conquests  were  achieved  in  ^66,  how  came  the 
iSquians  not  to  encamp  on  the  Algidus  till  25  years 
after  ?  as  they  did  thenceforward  every  year.  How  could 
the  Romans  take  Antium  twenty  years  after,  without  our 
finding  a  single  trace  of  their  having  previously  recon- 
quered the  places  in  front  of  it? 
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I  will  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  inconceivableness  of 
the  story  that  the  Romans  waged  war  against  the  Her- 
nicans  in  the  year  after  such  a  humiliation ;  for  I  do  not 
much  believe  it.  Nor  will  I  answer  for  the  historical 
truth  of  the  statement  that  the  com,  which  Coriolanus 
proposed  should  not  be  bestowed  on  the  commonalty 
except  as  the  price  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  liberties,  was' 
the  present  of  a  Siceliot  prince  ^^:  for  here  again  a  much 
more  recent  event,  a  largess  of  the  first  Dionysius*^,  may 
have  been  transferred  to  an  earlier  age.  If  however  this 
circumstance  in  the  tradition  be  wellfounded,  we  have  to 
take  into  account  that  Gelo  at  that  time  was  not  yet 
ruler  of  Syracuse,  which,  like  the  other  largest  towns  in 
Sicily,  was  free:  and  no  reason  can  be  devised  why  in 
those  days  he  should  have  conferred  a  favour  on  the 
Romans ;  though  the  soverain  of  a  maritime  city  might 
be  led  to  do  so  by  his  common  hatred  of  the  Etruscans^. 

199  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  senate's  having  had  such  com:  the 
^estion  is  only  whether  it  was  a  present  from  Sicily. 

900  In  the  year  344i,  OL  94.  2,  Livy,  iv.  52,  says  SUmhrum  tyranni: 
but  at  that  time  Dionysius  was  the  only  prince  in  the  maritime  towns ; 
and  his  too  was  the  name  mentioned  by  the  chronicles  in  the  story  of 
Coriolanus. 

I  Dionysius,  who  laughs  at  the  anachronism  committed  by  the 
unlearned  Romans,  is  so  sly  in  this  place  as  merely  to  call  Gelo  the  most 
eminent  among  the  princes  in  the  Sicilian  towns  :  vn.  1 :  meaning  the 
reader  to  infer  on  his  own  head  that  he  was  already  soverain  of  his  large 
kingdom.  With  r^;ard  to  Gelo's  history  we  find  two  totally  opposite 
chronological  statements,  which  turn  round  01.  75.  9,  as  a  hinge :  that 
year,  the  archonship  of  Timosthenes,  is  with  one  set  of  writers,  of  whom 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  mention  Diodorus,  the  year  of  his  death,  with 
another  set  (see  Corsini  Fasti  Attici,  m.  170)  tiie  beginning  of  his  reign 
Ht  Syracuse.  The  latter  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  weighty  authority 
of  the  Parian  chronicle,  which  is  extremely  accurate  on  Sicilian  affidrs, 
and  which  is  supported  with  only  an  immaterial  difference  by  the  scho- 
liast on  Pindar :  that  scholiast  is  in  the  habit  of  using  Tiroeus ;  whom 
it  is  the  more  certain  that  the  author  of  the  chronicle  had  before  his 
eyes,  inasmuch  as  his  history  ended  in  tiie  very  year  from  which  the 
chronicle  reckons  backward.    The  inversion  is  to  be  explained  from  the 
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The  impeachment  of  Coriolanus  for  these  detestable 
propositions  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  ordinance 
of  the  plebs  empowering  the  tribunes,  if  any  one  dis- 
turbed them  while  transacting  business  with  the  com- 
monalty,  to  impose  a  fine  on  him  for  which  he  was  to 
give  security  ^^.  As  this  ordinance  was  a  national  law,  it 
must  have  been  passed  after  the  Publilian  law  of  283 : 
nor  can  it  have  been  much  prior  to  29s,  in  which  year 
it  was  put  into  execution  for  the  first  time  against  Caeso 
Quinctius'.  The  very  form  of  the  impeachment  belongs 
to  a  state  of  things  which  does  not  appear  till  after  the 
Veientine  peace  in  280:  when  the  consuls  who  had  not 
fulfilled  the  enactments  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  soon 
afterward  Appius  Claudius  are  accused  before  the  court 
of  the  tribes,  by  which  Coriolanus  was  condemned^. 
Without  doubt  indeed  the  tribimes  from  the  very  out- 
set were  authorized  to  impeach  any  one  who  proposed 
the  destruction  of  the  solemn  compact  between  the 
estates:  but  how  can  they  have  been  able  as  then  to 
make  such  a  right  good?  when  a  few  years  after  that  in 
which  the  annals  place  the  condenmation  of  Coriolanus 
they  could  not   save   the  champion  of   their  rights,    or 


Mary  havisg  found  credit  that  the  Greeks  gained  the  victories  of  Salamis 
and  Himera  on  the  same  day :  so  that  01.  75.  1  was  to  be  included 
withm  Gelo's  rdgn.  But  even  on  this  statement  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  at  Syracuse  falls  about  OL  73.  3,  or  4:  and  Dionysius  was 
aware  that  this  did  not  tally  with  his  comparative  chronology^  according 
to  which  261  agreed  with  OL  72. 1 :  nor,  if  we  correct  it  a  whole  Olym- 
piad, is  that  enough.  However  in  the  73d  Olympiad  Gelo  was  unquest- 
ionably prince  of  Gela :  that  he  was  so  in  the  preceding  one  cannot  be 
proved* 

m  Dionyuus  vn.  17. 

3  jffic  primui  vades  publico  dedit :  says  Livy,  m.  13.  This  was  the 
very  object  of  the  law.    See  below,  notes  523,  659. 

4  That  this  trial  did  not  suit  the  time  to  which  the  impeachment 
of  Coriolanus  Is  ascribed,  was  perceived  by  Hooke,  who  wrote  in  a. 
good  ^irit  and  with  judgement,  but  never  entertained  the  notion  that 
It  was  posnble  to  reduce  the  chaos  of  Roman  history  to  order. 

Vol.  II.  6 
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preserve  the  plebs  from  being  robbed  of  its  elective  fran- 
chise. But  if  the  transaction  which  brought  on  the  ruin 
of  Coriolanus  were  to  be  placed  twenty  years  later  than 
it  stands  in  our  histories,  these  difficulties  would  not  be 
in  the  way  of  our  believing  it:  and  besides  we  should 
then  find  a  famine  at  Rome  under  such  circumstances 
as  may  have  induced  a  Greek  king  in  Sicily  to  act 
with  kindness  toward  the  Romans.  About  the  year  275 
Hiero  began  to  reign  at  Syracuse:  he  was  ambitious  of 
the  glory  of  putting  down  the  piracies  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  was  their  foe  all  his  life:  thus  the  year  of  dearth 
278  occurred  in  his  time'^;  and  he  had  the  same  ene- 
miea  as  the  Romans.  Soon  after  arose  a  violent  dis- 
sension between  the  orders,  during  which  it  is  probable 
enough  that  a  proposition  like  the  one  ascribed  to  Cori- 
olanus should  have  been  brought  forward  in  the  senate : 
but  the  plebs  then  was  already  sufficiently  strong  to 
punish  any  one  who  tried  to  do  away  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  state.  The  same  date  agrees  with  some 
particular  points  in  the  story,  in  themselves  of  no  great 
moment,  such  as  the  hostilities  against  the  Volsdans  of 
Antium,  wherein  Coriolanus  distinguishes  himself.  That 
his  offense,  his  punishment,  and  his  revenge  must  have 
followed  close  on  one  another,  would  be  a  totally  arbi- 
trary assumption:  between  the  first  and  the  last  at  all 
events  there  may  have  been  an  interval  of  several  years. 
Moreover  when  we  find  that  the  Volscians  obtained  the 
isopolitan  franchise*  and  the  restoration  of  a  district  that 
had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  these  were  the  terms  of  the  peace  which 
Coriolanus  is  feigned  to  have  imposed;  terms  extremely 
well-suited  to  the  year  295 ;  whereas  thirty  years  earlier, 

S05  About  OL  77.  4.  The  date  assigned  by  Diodorus  for  Hiero's 
naval  victory  over  the  Etruscans  (01.  76.  2)  must  be  erroneous  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Gelo's  death :  it  was  probably  dated  by  the  years 
of  his  reign^  the  fourth  of  which  would  be  just  01.  77.  4. 

*  See  below,  note  581 
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and  supposing  him  master  of  all  the  country  beyond  the 
andent  frontier,  it  would  have  been  utterly  preposterous 
to  talk  about  the  Romans  giving  back  conquered  terri- 
toiy  and  towns  to  the  Volscians,  and  recalling  their 
oolonists  from  them**.  If  in  fine  we  perceive  that  the 
list  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of  those 
made  by  the  Volscians,  transferred  to  a  Roman  whose 
^oty  was  even  flattering  to  national  vanity,  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  done— in  order  that  the  legend  being  now 
referred  to  its  proper  date  may  be  freed  from  every 
absurdity,  that  it  may  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  tra^ 
ditions  in  the  annals,  may  form  a  complement  to  them 
and  infuse  life  into  them — ^is  to  explain  how  he  came  to 
war  against  his  native  dty. 

This  explanation  I  reserve  until  the  story  in  its 
original  form,  the  features  of  which  are  strongly  markt 
and  still  clearly  discernible,  is  related  in  the  place  to 
which  it  belongs:  where  it  will  appear  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  genuine  tradition  from  very  ancient  times,  which 
nevertheless  might  be  a  bare  fiction,  but  that  it  conveys 
a  snbstantially  faithful  remembrance  of  a  great  man  and 
of  great  events,  a  remembrance  kept  up  for  centuries  in 
the  nation  without  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  facts,  and  connected  with  the  history  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  And  this  story  would  be  nothing 
but  an  untenable  tale,  if  its  credibility  rested  on  its 
belonging  to  that  particular  epoch  to  which  the  traditional 
history  attacht  it. 

An  oral  tradition  gained  a  fixt  place  in  the  annals, 
when  the  name  of  its  hero  occurred  in  the  Fasti.  If 
this  was  not  the  case,  it  continued  in  a  fluctuating  state 
unconfined  by  their  limits,  like  that  of  Fapirius  Prse- 
textatus,*  and  probably  also  that  of  Cipusl;  or  it  was 

t06  Ear  dwo^iZtSo'i  TM/maioc  OJoXovitkok  %«/>av  re  6afi¥  avrovi 
wppptivrat,  KOI  w6\€t^  ^a«  KariyovirtVy  dvaKCiXeadfxevot  rov^ 
dwoucovi  :  Dionysius  vm.  35. 

*  GeHius  I.  S3.  t  Ovid  Metamorph.  xv.  565-^11. 
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referred  to  totally  different  dates,  as  that  of  Curtius  was 
to  the  years  310  and  385 ;  or  erroneous  combinations  and 
inferences  led  to  its  insertion  in  a  wrong  place :  and  thus 
it  happened  with  that  of  Coriolanus.  The  source  of  the 
errour  in  this  instance  m^^y  be  most  satisfactorily  dis- 
covered. In  all  countries  there  are  legends  concerning 
the  erection  of  buildings  that  are  regarded  with  reve- 
rence ;  and  thus  tradition  connected  a  temple  of  Fortuna 
Muliebris,  which  lay  four  miles  from  the  city  on  the 
Latin  road,  with  that  intercession  of  the  Roman  matrons 
which  the  goddess  presiding  over  providential  dispensa^ 
tions  had  blest.  It  was  overlookt  that  this  temple  after 
all  did  not  stand  on  the  spot  where  Coriolanus  must 
have  received  the  mission:  for,  as  the  tradition  most 
distinctly  related,  he  pitcht  his  camp  five  miles  from 
Rome  on  the  Cluilian  dyke'^;  that  is,  on  the  ancient 
inaugurated  boundary  which  once  separated  the  Roman 
territory  from  the  Alban,  and  which  he  could  not  cross 
until  the  thirty-three  days  were  over,  and  war  declared*. 
Nor  does  Livy  know  of  his  having  encampt  in  any  other 
place:  Dionysius  indeed  says  he  advanced  a  mile  nearer 
during  the  last  three  days;  but  this  is  a  sheer  forge^, 
to  make  him  reach  the  site  of  that  temple^.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  Roman  women  may  there  have  cele- 
brated the  recollection  of  their  successful  entreaties  by 
thank-offerings:  the  favour  of  the  deity  had  been  mani- 
fested on  that  happy  day ;  and  it  was  probably  the  nearest 
place  of  worship  fitted  for  such  a  solemnity.  Fortuna 
Muliebris  however  was  not  a  deity  first  invented  on  that 
occasion,  but  must  needs  have  been  just  as  ancient  as 
Fortuna  Virilis,  to  whom  a  temple  had  been  erected  by 
Servius  Tullius,  and  of  whom  she  was  the  counterpart.: 
not,  it  would  seem,  that  we  are  to  look  in  this  instance  to 
that  principle  of  Roman  theology  which  contemplated  every 


5»7  Dionysius  \tii.  22.    Livy  ii.  39. 
«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  342.  »  Dionysius  vin.  36. 
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deity  \iiider  a  twofcdd  personality,  as  male,  and  female; 
for  it  would  probaUy  not  have  hesitated  to  designate 
<Mie  of  the  ideas  by  the  name  Fortunus^^^ :  but  Fortuna, 
or  the  power  that  limits  the  general  laws  of  nature  with 
regard  to  our  variable  life  by  the  peculiarities  of  indivi- 
dual character,  and  by  occurrences  and  conjunctures,  is  so 
different  in  its  bearings  on  the  two  sexes,  that  each  seve- 
rally worshipt  the  power  which  ruled  its  destiny.  The 
Boman  religion  seems  to  have  enjoined  that  the  sanc- 
tuary of  that  deity  should  be  without  the  pomoerium; 
for  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  lay  also  before  the  city : 
the  choosing  a  spot  so  far  off  for  the  other  may  have 
been  matter  of  mere  chance.  At  all  events  that  it  was 
no  way  connected  with  the  emba^ssy  of  the  matrons  is 
proved  by  the  nature  of  the  worship  there:  from  which, 
had  it  been  so,  widows  would  never  have  been  excluded, 
along  with  such  as  married  a  second  husband^^:  for  it 
was  the  aged  mother  Veturia,  who  is  evidently  regarded 
as  a  widow,  that  softened  the  heart  of  stone.  Nay  every- 
body must  confess  that  she  or  Volumnia  would  needs 
have  been  the  first  priestess,  and  not  Valeria;  who  is 
manifestly  introduced  as  the  suggester  of  the  mission  by 
a  bare  fiction,  merely  for  the  sake  of  explaining  how 
she  and  not  one  of  the  other  two  came  to  be  named  in 
the  books  of  the  pontiffs  as  having  filled  that  office. 
For  beyond  doubt  the  statement  that  she  offered  the  first 
sacrifice  on  the  ground  on  the  calends  of  December  267, 
when  nothing  but  the  altar  was  erected,  and  that  the 
temple  was  dedicated  by  the  consul  Proculus  Virginius 
cm    the  eve  of  the  nones   of  Quinctilis   268,    must   have 


sio  Of  this  kind  probably  was  the  relation  between  Vertumnus  and 
Voltnmna;  one  of  which  names  seems  to  be  somewhat  distorted.  See 
VoL  I.  p.  417. 

II  Let  it  not  be  urged  that  bis  mother  and  wife  may  bave  followed 
tbe  ohject  of  their  love  in  bis  misery :  their  eternal  separation  is  evidently 
taken  for  granted ;  nor  bad  they  gone  witb  bim  bdTore. 
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been  taken  from  those  books;  which  Dionysius  expressly 
quotes  in  relating  the  miracle  that  brfell  the  image  set 
up  there  by  the  matrons^^  As  soon  as  the  expeditioa 
of  Coriolanus  seemed  to  have  its  date  ascertained  by  what 
was  regarded  as  its  undeniable  connexion  with  Valerians 
sacrifice,  his  previous  story  was  distributed  through  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  he  ap- 
peared before  Rome:  for  the  omission  of  the  consular 
years  264  and  265  in  Livy  is  not  owing  to  a  mistake; 
they  were  excluded  by  the  Fasti  which  he  followed^. 
Thus  the  exploits  of  Mardus  before  Coricdi  and  against 
the  Antiates  were  placed  in  26l;  his  misdemeanour  in 
262 ;  his  trial  and  banishment  in  263.  Gorioli  however 
in  261  was  a  party  to  the  league  with  Rome,  as  one  of 
Ae  Latin  towns,  and  so  at  that  time  can  neither  have 
belonged  to  the  Antiates  nor  have  been  attackt  by  the 
Romans  ^^:  and  Livy  himself  in  fact  says  clearly  enough 
that  the  dd  annals  made  no  mention  of  any  war  under 
that  year.  The  tradition  had  recorded  this  enterprise 
without  any  date :  when  these  occurrences  were  arranged 

818  vm.  66:  'Q«  at  t»¥  l€po<pa»rn¥  vepU^ovai  ypa<l>au  The 
Upo<parra\  are  the  pontifis:  n.  73;  compare  Sylburg's  index.  This 
miracle,  which  is  also  told  in  Valerius  Maximus,  i.  8.  4>  is  remarkable 
as  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  belief  that  when  an  image  was  conse- 
crated the  deity  entered  into  it  as  into  a  body,  and  dwelt  in  it 

13  To  my  mind  this  is  proved  by  Sigonius  in  his  excellent 
Chronologia  Liviana  (Drakenb.  vn.  89):  should  any  one  be  unconvinced 
by  him,  at  all  events  he  must  not  impute  the  omission  to  a  fault  of  the 
scribes. 

14  Such  stories  are  perpetually  made  use  of  as  the  groundwork  for 
building  fresh  ones  on.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  state  of  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  declaration  by  which  P.  Scaptius  is  said  to  have 
usurpt  the  waste  territory  of  Corioli  (Livy  m.  71),  the  statement  that  he 
was  then  serving  his  twentieth  campaign  was  merdy  deduced  from  the 
assumption  that  the  town  was  taken  in  261 :  for  a  man  who  in  308  was 
Sb  bis  83d  yeaif  must  have  bera  hotm  in  226,  and  entered  the  legion  in 
018.  Nobody  in  these  days  will  try  to  bolster  up  an  imposubility  whfa 
trifling  of  this  sort 
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in  the  annals,  it  was  necessary  to  place  it  before  262, 
soice  Coriolanus  at  his  trial  bore  the  name  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  earned  by  that  achievement:  so  it  was 
put  in  261.  The  legend  spoke  only  of  Coriolanus: 
but  it  was  inevitable  that  some  annalist  would  call  to 
mind  that  a  man  who  himself  had  not  the  auspices, 
must  needs  have  come  into  the  field  under  those  of  some 
magistrate:  neither  of  the  consuls  in  the  year  261  had 
any  expedition  against  the  Volscians  ascribed  to  him: 
but  the  name  of  Post.  Cominius  did  not  occur  in  the 
Roman  record  of  the  treaty  with  the  Latins :  and  hence 
it  was  inferred  that  he  must  have  been  fighting  against 
the  Vobcians,  with  Coriolanus  under  his  orders***.  So 
totally  arbitrary  is  the  structure  of  the  current  narra- 
tive. Along  with  it  however  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
old  legend  has  been  preserved:  for  such  is  the  account 
that  Coriolanus  mustered  a  band  of  volunteers  and 
marcht  against  the  Antiates;  which  Dionysius,  loth  to 
let  any  story  escape  him,  relates  along  with  the  com- 
mon one^*. 

The  true  history  of  the  year  266  has  been  preserved 
in  spite  of  this  interpolation.  After  Livy  has  related 
the  latter  in  its  poetical  fulness,  he  adds,  with  the  brevity 
of  the  annals,  that,  when  Coriolanus  had  led  his  army 
back,  the  iEquians  and  Volscians  under  Attius  Tullius^'^ 

815  n.  33.  Nisi  foedus  cum  Latinis  monum^ito  easet  ab  Sp.  Cassio 
uno;  quia  coU^a  afuerat,  ictom.  Post  CoTmnhtm  belhtm  gessisse  cum 
FolseU  menwria  cessiaset.    See  above,  p.  37,  note  69. 

i«  vn.  19. 

17  TuUhu  and  TuiHum  is  the  correct  reading  of  the  best  mana- 
scripts  of  Livy,  and  JkUU  (n.  S&)  is  merely  the  old  way  of  spelling  the 
genitive.  Zonaras  too  has  "Attioc  TvXXkk,  and  Plutarch  in  his  life  of 
Cicero,  only  transposing  the  two  names  and  with  a  slight  mistake, 
TvXAiof  "Amrio^.  In  that  of  Coriolanus  he  had  Dionysius  before  his 
eyes,  who,  that  a  gentile  name  might  not  stand  in  the  ^ace  of  a  proper 
one,  wrote  TJa\o5  "Attio?.  It  is  unlikely  he  should  have  known 
that  the  proper  names  among  the  Oscan  nations  were  usually  gentile 
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made  another  inroad  into  Latium :  but  the  iEquians  re- 
fused to  obey  the  Volscian  general,  and  the  two  nations 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  while  the  Romans 
looked  on  with  joy*^*.  This  is  the  genuine  record  of 
what  happened,  made  to  fit  in  with  the  story  by  which 
it  might  easily  have  been  wholly  supprest:  and  this  is 
also  the  reason  why  Attius  was  associated  with  Coriolanus 
as  his  coUegue  during  the  Roman  war.  On  this  founda- 
tion others  went  on  building,  who  thought  it  perfectly 
natural  that  Attius  should  look  askance  on  the  elevation 
of  a  foreiner,  and  that  the  latter  should  have  to  expiate 
his  mercy  to  Rome  with  his  life. 

This  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  a  man  with  regard  to 
whom  the  sullen  silence  of  the  Roman  chronicles  has  let 
nothing  come  down  to  us,  except  a  general  recollection 
that  he  had  reigned  with  glory  over  the  Volscians^^:  that 
is,  as  an  elective  king,  such  as  we  must  suppose  all 
those  of  the  Italian  nations  were.  That  Cicero,  where  he 
says  the  Volscians  had  produced  great  men,  had  Attius 
especially  in  his  eye,  is  the  more  probable,  as  he  himself 
was  deemed  to  belong  to  the  same  house^ :  and  it  cannot 

names  among  the  Romans;  for  instance  Pacutfius,  StaHus,  CMUus,.-U> 
cite  only  such  as,  like  Attiu9  itself,  have  become  celebrated  in  literary 
history. 

218  n.  40.  Rediere  deinde  Volsci  adjunctis  AeqUis,  etc 
19  BaaiXevaavra  Xofxirpio^  cV  OvoXovaKot^ :  Plutarch  Cicer.  i. 
In  his  life  of  Coriolanus  he  has  the  same  notion  in  his  head,  but  only 
ventures  to  say :  d(iwfjLa  e^wv  fiaatXiKoy  iv  'ndai¥  OvoXovo-kok  : 
c.  XII.  That  is,  he  was  checkt  by  Dionysius,  who  makes  Attius  a 
mere  citizen  of  Antium;  seeing,  as  undoubtedly  he  did  well  enough, 
how  incredible  it  sounded  that  a  king  should  have  a  coll^ue  given 
him,  and  this  coUegrue  a  forein  exile. 

90  Plutarch  Cicer.  i.  Cicero's  own  silence  touching  this  supposed 
descent  is  no  proof  of  its  having  been  devised  after  his  time:  he  may 
perhaps  have  been  pleased  with  the  thought  of  it;  but  his  mouth  was 
stopt  by  the  unlucky  reproach  of  being  a  foreiner,  and  by  that  of  his 
acting  the  king  at  Rome;  regnare  eum  Romae:  see  the  oration  for 
Flancius. 
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be  accident  that  his  lifetime  coincided  with  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  coiintrymen  upon  Latium.  The  spleen  of 
the  Romans  must  not  be  allowed  to  defraud  him  of 
these  laurels  for  ever,  and  to  confine  us  to  the  statement 
that  his  victory  in  that  campaign  had  been  frustrated 
by  jealousy;  and  that  he  had  deserved  this  disappoint- 
ment for  the  artifice  he  used  to  excite  his  people  to  take 
up  arms  afresh  against  Rome. 

The  great  Roman  games  were  celebrated  over  again 
after  the  peace  with  the  Latins,  because  previously  during 
the  war  they  had  been  interrupted  by  a  sudden  cry  to 
arms*^.  The  circus  had  already  been  hallowed  by  the 
procession  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  when,  before  the 
contests  began,  a  slave  condemned  to  death  was  driven 
through  it  and  scourged :  soon  after  the  city  was  visited 
with  a  pestilence  and  with  monstrous  births,  and  was 
haunted  with  spectres ;  and  the  soothsayers  had  no  coun- 
sel to  give.  Amid  this  distress  Jupiter  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  a  countryman,  T.  Latinius^,  and  commanded 
him  to  go  before  the  magistrates  and  tell  them,  that  the 
preluder  had  been  displeasing  to  the  god.  Fearful  of 
being  treated  with  scorn  by  the  haughty  patricians,  La^ 
tinius  did  not  obey,  and  was  taught  by  his  son^s  sudden 
death,  at  how  dear  a  price  the  higher  powers,  when 
their  anger  is  kindled,  allow  any  to  purchase  the  fearful 
honour  of  being  entrusted  with  their  secrets.  A  second 
time  the  god  appeared,  renewed  his  command,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  a  personal  visitation :  still  the  timid  man 
could  not  pluck  up  courage,  and  so  lost  the  use  of  his 

221  Cicero  (de  DiTinat.  i.  26)  tells  the  story  in  the  very  same  man- 
ner with  Liyy  and  Dionysius.  Macrobius  (Saturn.  1. 11)  has  different 
names,  and  places  it  just  two  centuries  later :  for  cccclxxi  v,  the  reading 
of  the  old  editions  and  the  manuscripts,  has  only  an  x  too  much. 
Here  again  we  have  a  story  which  at  one  time  circulated  ¥dthout  any 
connexion  with  the  Fasti,  or  any  fixt  date. 

22  So  we  should  read  in  Livy,  instead  of  Tu  Atinius :  the  L  slid 
from  the  name  to  the  forename,  and  was  changed  into  I. 
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limbs  by  a  severe  stroke  of  the  palsy.  Hereupon  he  told 
his  story  to  his  kinsmen  and  friends:  they  carried  him 
on  his  bed  into  the  forum,  and  thence  by  the  consuls 
order  followed  them  into  the  senate-house.  Here  as 
soon  as  Latinius  had  announced  his  message,  the  sick- 
ness left  him;  he  arose  and  walked  home  stout  and 
hale.  To  make  atonement  for  the  desecration  of  the 
former  games  they  were  repeated  anew  with  greater  pomp 
than  ever  before;  and  to  highten  their  splendour  the 
neighbouring  nations  far  and  wide  were  bidden  to  the 
spectacle:  while  they  lasted  there  was  a  sacred  peace. 
The  Volscians,  who  since  the  unhappy  issue  of  their  ex- 
pedition to  Velitras  and  into  the  Pomptine  district  had 
laid  aside  their  arms,  came  in  especially  large  bodies. 
They  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  when  Tullius  exhorted  them 
to  try  their  fortune  afresh :  he  therefore  devised  a  strata- 
gem to  rekindle  the  war,  even  against  their  will  and 
that  of  the  Romans.  He  warned  the  consuls  to  beware 
lest  his  countrymen  should  do  anything  that  might  bring 
a  curse  upon  them,  and  dissolve  the  peace  irretrievably: 
the  Roman  magistrates  in  alarm  forthwith  issued  a  pro- 
clamation that  every  Volscian  found  in  Rome  after  sunset 
would  be  treated  as  an  outlaw.  Indignant  at  this  wanton 
insult,  the  strangers  departed  through  the  Capene  gate, 
to  meet  the  scorn  of  those  who  had  staid  at  home. 
Their  prince  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  in- 
flamed their  anger  and  revenge :  at  the  fountain  of  Feren- 
tina,  where  they  rested  for  the  night,  he  took  their  oaths 
to  wreak  this  disgrace:  a  general  meeting  of  the  nation 
declared  war.     This  event  is  placed  in  the  year  263, 

The  conquest  of  Circeii,  which  is  related  under  the 
year  265  or  266  apart  from  the  others  ascribed  to  Cori- 
olanus'*',  may  have  been  one  of  the  first  exploits  in  this 
war.     The  Roman  and  Latin  colonists  were  driven  out; 


283  In  Dionysius  (vm.  14)  Coriolanus  after  this  conquest  dismisses 
liis  army  till  the  next  campaign. 
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but  their  jdaoe  was  taken  by  yoI8ciflll8'*^  So  that  the 
colony  there  whidi  in  the  second  Punic  war  forgot  what 
it  owed  to  the  majesty  of  Rome*,  was  not  the  CMie  founded 
by  Tarquinius,  but  that  reestablisht  in  S62:  and  I  have 
no  doaht  that  the  same  was  also  the  case  with  regard 
to  Norba:  only  the  founding  of  the  colony  settled  there 
tAer  the  breaking  up  of  the  Volsdan  power  is  not  no^ 
ticed  in  history:  perhaps  it  was  the  act  of  the  Latins 
alone,  during  the  independence  of  their  state  after  its  re- 
storaticMi,  when  Setia  likewise  recdved  a  colony '^  Cora 
too  seems  about  the  same  time  to  have  become  a  genuine 
Latin  colony:  it  is  called  so  in  589 f  in  a  yery  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  in  252.  The  situation  of  these 
places  puts  it  out  of  doubt  that  they  must  all  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians  when  these  were  at 
the  summit  of  their  power:  it  is  not  necessary  however 
that  Attius  TuUius  should  have  taken  them  all,  before 
he  could  <^n  a  passage  to  Antium.  The  chronicles  which 
related,  whether  historically  or  after  a  tradition  intelli- 
gently shaped,  that  auxiliaries  from  Antium  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Latins  at  the  battle  of  Regillus,  and 
that  afterward  a  Volsdan  army  made  its  i^pearance^, 
marked  thereby  that  Antium  was  not  then  a  Volscian 
town :  the  limits  for  the  date  of  its  surrender  are  the  year 
203,  when  Attius  TuUius  began  to  wage  war,  and,  if  the 
accounts  in  Dionydus  deserve  any  sort  of  credit,  269, 
in  whidi  year  and  270*  the  seat  of  the  war  against  the 
Volscians   lay  in   the  Antiate  territory^.      Longula,    it 

£M  DionymuB  (vm.  14)  states  that  no  one  was  driven  out,  which 
merdy  refers  to  the  old  Tyrrhenian  inhabitants:  Livy  says,  oolonos  Bth- 
manoi  expuUt,  which  was  a  matter  of  course.  With  r^;azd  to  the 
Volseian  colony  Dionysius  expresses  himself  correctly:  oKv^nv  fxoTpay  eV 
T^  iroXet  Karakiwdv*  that  is,  colonists  as  a  tppovpa. 

*  Livy  zxvn.  9. 

S5  Livy  vr.  SO.    Vellems  i.  14.  t  Livy  xxvn.  9.  * 

96  Dionysius  vi.  3, 14. 

^  Dionysius  vm.  82;  84. 
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seems,  at  that  time  had  not  yet  fallen  before  them^ 
Antium  was  occupied  by  a  Volscian  colony,  which  re- 
joined their  countrymen  when  the  town  in  286  w^nt  over 
to  the  Romans^.  It  is  called  a  garrison,  as  are  the 
colonies  in  the  old  Roman  law^:  and  it  is  ascribed  to 
the  iEquians,  who  were  still  more  powerful  and  formida- 
ble than  the  Volscians  properly  so  called,  and  are  per- 
petually confoimded  with  them ;  the  latter  being  indeed 
their  kinspeople,  and  undoubtedly  united  with  them  by 
an  isopolitan  relation,  as .  they  were  at  that  time  by  an 
alliance  in  arms.  Of  the  iEquians  it  is  said  that  in  273 
they  besieged  the  Latin  town  of  Ortona.  I  shall  not 
go  over  the  stories  told  of  the  successive  campaigns  against 
the  two  nations :  the  incessant  pretensions  to  victories  are 
ridiculous,  when  no  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  produced 
the  slightest  fruit:  on  the  contrary  an  unprejudiced  ex- 
amination will  convince  us  that  the  enemies  of  Rome 
were  progressively  gaining  ground.  The  distracted  state 
of  Rome,  the  usurpation  of  the  right  to  appoint  the  con- 
suls— whom  the  conmionalty  did  not  own  as  magistrates, 
so  that  at  one  moment  the  levies  for  the  legions  were 
obstructed,  at  another  the  troops  sent  into  the  field  refused 
to  serve— land  to  crown  all  the  Veientine  war,  weakened 
or  intercepted  the  succour  which  the  Latins  and  Her- 
nicans  looked  for  from  their  confederates.  Nor  on  the 
other  hand  can  anjrthing  but  a  truce  have  enabled  these 
nations  in  274  to  aid  the  Romans  against  Veii :  and 
they  must  again  have  relied  on  .one  in  279»  when  they 
helpt  to  bring  the  war  to  a  decision.  Meanwhile  how- 
ever   their   countrymen    who    were    left    at    home    were 

ass  Dionysiag  vm.  85. 

89  They  are  represented  as  people  without  property,  while  those 
who  had  any  staid  hehind:  Dionysius  ix.  60:  compare  Livy  m.  4. 
They  were  no  other  than  the  iEquians,  (pvXaKrj^  evexa  wapovre^, 
who  retire  from  the  town :  ix.  58 :  their  property  was  confiscated :  the 
old  Antiates  retained  theirs. 

30  Ahove,  p.  44,  note  82. 
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compelled  to  repulse  an  attack :  the  consul  Sp.  Nautius 
too  came  to  their  aid  with  a  Roman  legion;  and  the 
combined  armies  revenged  themselves  by  ravaging  the 
enemy^'s  country.  But  such  advantages  did  not  give  a 
turn  to  the  war,  nor  did  they  restore  peace. 

Even  supposing  that  their  other  neighbours  remained 
qaiet,  and  that  the  Romans  had  only  to  oppose  the 
^quians  and  Volscians  on  different  frontiers  of  their  ter- 
ritory, yet  this  suspended  one  of  the  most  important 
advantages  which  had  seemed  secured  by  the  division  of 
the  supreme  power  between  two  collegues,  namely,  that 
there  should  never  be  any  interruption  in  the  government, 
or  even  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Thus  there  was 
still  need  of  a  deputy  ^^,  to  supply  their  places,  as  there 
had  been  formerly  to  supply  the  king^s :  but  the  change 
in  the  state  of  affairs  led  to  changes  with  regard  to  this 
office  also:  and  by  detecting  these,  and  examining  the 
powers  it  was  invested  with,  we  shall  add  materially  to 
the  completeness  and  clearness  of  our  history,  and  shall 
perceive  the  constitution  unfolding  itself  long  before  the 
poiod  when  its  developement  appears  to  begin. 

sa  Answering  to  the  rtattholder  in  the  Swiss  republics,  who  acts  as 
8al)8titate  for  the  head  of  the  state  if  absent  or  otherwise  disabled. 
As  the  title  of  prefect  of  the  city  suggests,  more  especially  to  scholars, 
die  notion  of  a  subsequent  and  totally  different  .office;  and  as  the  de- 
puty, at  least  down  to  the  decemvirate,  did  not  bear  that  name,  but  that 
of  cuitoi  uririf,  the  latter  will  usually  be  rendered  by  that  of  warden 
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Whenevee  the  kings  were  in  the  field,  their  place 
at  Rome  was  filled  by  the  first  senator,  who,  like  them, 
decided  cases  concerning  property  and  occupancy,  and 
provided  against  sudden  emergencies"'.  Even  those 
times  of  national  glory  cannot  have  been  exempt  from 
reverses;  and  when  any  danger  threatened  from  within  or 
without,  the  deputy  was  beyond  all  question  authorized 
to  raise  men  and  to  arm  them,  to  convoke  the  senate, 
and  to  put  measures  to  the  vote  before  the  curies": 
all  this  must  have  been  included  by  Tacitus  under  his 
expression  of  providing  against  sudden  emergencies.  Of 
course  whatever  could  be  deferred  was  reserved  for  the 
king's  return.  In  the  accounts  of  the  original  nature 
and  the  changes  of  the  constitution  it  was  recorded 
that,  when  as  yet  the  senate  consisted  only  of  a  hundred 
men,  one  of  the  Ten  First  was  chosen  chief  of  the 
whole  body  by  the  king,  and  entrusted  with  the  war- 
denship  of  the  city^* :    so  that  he  not  only  belonged  of 

sa  Qui  jus  redderet,  ac  subitis  mederetur:  Tacitus  Annal.  vi.  11. 

33  I  have  shewn  in  Vol.  i,  pp.  506,  507,  that  the  pretended  consul- 
tation of  the  four  Romans  against  the  Tarquins  represents  a  decree  of  the 
senate  enacted  under  the  presidency  of  the  warden  of  the  city,  Sp.  Lu- 
cretius. 

34  *£,(  dnrdvrtov  eva  tov  dpt<rTO¥  aweSeifci'   ip  rd^   Kard  iroXiir 
ycTo  Beri*  €nirpiir€iv  oiKovofjiia^,  ore  owto?  e^dyoi  trrpaTidv  vvepopgov,  • 
Dionysius,  n.  12.    He  recognizes  the  difference  of  this  first  senator  and 
nine  others  from  the  remaining  ninety,  and  the  superior  rank  of  this 
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necessity  to  the  decury  of  the  interrexes,  but  the  ciutos 
urbUy  as  the  deputy  was  called  ^^^  was  the  first  in  that 
decury.  Hence  Sp.  Lucretius,  who  filled  that  office,  held 
the  comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  as  interrex^. 

The  difference  which  once  prevailed  between  the  first 
two  tribes,  the  houses  of  the  Tities  being  held  to  be 
lesser  ones,  was  illustrated  in  the  lawbooks  by  this  among 
other  statements,  that  after  Numa^^s  death  die  interrexes 
belonged  to  the  greater  houses,  that  is,  in  those  days  to 
the  Ranmes^:  and  that  the  person,  who  is  said  to  have 
be^i  the  first  warden,  and  to  have  been  chosen  by  Ro- 
mulus, was  of  this  order,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  his 
name^^.  In  like  manner  the  account  that  TuUus  Hos- 
tilius  conferred  this  dignity  on  Numa  Marcius  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  stage  of  the  con- 
stitution designated  by  the  name  of  his  reign,  the  houses 
of  the  Tities  were  set  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  first 
tribe  in  such  a  way  that  they  too  had  their  places  in 
the  decury  of  interrexes,  and  one  of  them  might  be  first 
senator^.  These  statements  come  most  probably  from 
Gracdhanus.      Another,   which   however    may  also    have 


decury,  but  worries  himself  in  trying  to  make  the  senate  of  a  hundred 
tally  with  three  tribes  and  thirty  curies,  having  no  suspicion  that  this 
number  refers  only  to  the  ten  soverain  curies.  Lydus  too  says  of  the 
prefSect,  A  trpttreveiv  rr^  *P«/ua/«y  ^epovtria^  (paiwerai :  de  mensibus 
1.19. 

S35  Lydus  in  the  same  place:  vpo€aTii<raTo  (o  Now/ma?)  tov  t^ 
'^oKem  <l>v\aica.  De  Magistrat.  i.  SS:  6  vvap^o^—^ustog  urbu  wpotr" 
ayop€uopL€¥<yi,  This  accordingly  is  the  genuine  ancient  title,  uaed  in 
the  passages  collected  by  Drakenborch  (de  pref.  urb.  p.  m.  3),  on 
account, of  its  antiquity,  as  more  dignified. 

as  As  interrex,  Dionysiua  nr.  S4:  aspraefectus  urbis,  Livy  i-  60. 

37  *£k  Ttiv  ir/)«<r/3vTe/>«r :  Dionysius  m.  1. 

as  Denter  Romulius:  Tacitus  Annal.  vi.  II. 

39  Tacitus  AnnaL  vi.  11.  Numa  Marcius  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
as  a  Sabine»  carried  back  however  into  an  earlier  age:  Numa  c.  v. 
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been  drawn  from  him,  and  which  names  Numa  as  the 
founder  of  this  office'^,  is  very  striking :  those  who  handed 
down  these  accounts,  which  they  deliver  in  perfect  good 
faith,  must  surely  have  been  surprised  that  there  should 
have  been  any  occasion  for  it  during  a  reign  of  un- 
broken peace.  Now  unless  a  blunder  of  some  interme- 
diate writer  has  substituted  Numa  Pompilius,  as  appoint- 
ing to  the  office,  for  Numa  Marcius  who  was  appointed 
to  it,  the  pontifical  books  may  have  intended  to  express 
by  this,  that,  before  the  senators  of  the  two  tribes  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing,  the  wardenship  was  re- 
served to  one  of  the  Ramnes,  even  under  a  Sabine  king. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  third  person  filling  the  office 
under  the  kings  and  belonging  to  the  Luceres,  as  the 
other  two  do  unequivocally  to  the  major  houses:  nor 
indeed  could  there  be  any  such,  since  the  senators  of  the 
third  tribe  were  so  far  below  the  others. 

I  know  no  passage  in  the  writings  of  antiquity  so 
useful  in  solving  an  enigma  of  perpetual  occurrence, 
for  which  neither  acuteness  nor  luck  could  otherwise 
have  hit  on  the  right  answer,  as  the  statement  of  Cicero 
that  the  votes  of  the  lesser  houses  were  taken  after  those 
of  the  greater*^:  the  scholar  who  has  recalled  to  light 
the  noble  fragments  of  the  treatise  De  Republica,  has  en- 
abled us  to  interpret  a  number  of  statements  contained  in 
the  two  historians  of  Rome  very  differently  from  the  way 
in  which  they  themselves  understood  them.  In  all  ages 
there  has  been  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  elderly  counsel- 
lors as  wiser  than  the  young:  such  is  the  opinion  of 
Thucydides;  and  Rehoboam^s  misgovemment  is  ascribed 
to  the  counsels  of  the  young  men  that  had  grown  up 
with  him:  and  althou^  the  absolute  validity  of  this 
proposition  may  be  questionable,  it  is  one  of  those  which 
the  two  historians  of  Rome,  however  intelligent  they  were, 

MO  Lydus  de  mensibus,  1. 19. 
41  De  re  p.  n.  90. 
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could  not  but  hold  to  be  unqualifiedly  true.  Now  since 
the  words  mc^es  and  minores  from  their  ambiguity 
mig^t  be  so  interpreted  that  the  minores^  who  appear 
in  history  with  all  the  impetuosity  and  blind  passion 
ascribed  to  youth,  should  be  taken  for  young  men,  nei- 
ther historian  thought  on  the  pos8i])ility  of  the  meaning 
being  different,  or  reflected  that  the  senatitSy  until  its 
original  constitution  was  totally  changed,  could  not  con- 
tain anybody  who  from  his  age  did  not  belong  to  the 
seniores:  in  Livy  the  word  minores^  which  was  no 
longer  in  conmion  use  for  yoimger,  is  changed  into 
jumorea.  Light  having  now  been  shed  on  these  points, 
we  not  only  find  Dionysius  confirming  Cicero's  assert- 
ion in  a  particular  instance,  where  he  says  that,  after 
the  majores  had  voted,  came  the  turn  of  the  minora*"'  ; 
but  from  another  statement  of  his,  which  bears  the  same 
stamp  as  the  rest  of  our  most  valuable  accounts  rela- 
ting to  the  ancient  constitutional  law,  we  can  discover  that 
there  was  a  further  still  more  important  mark  of  the  infe- 
riority of  the  lesser  houses,  of  which  Macer — the  writer 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  copied  in  representing  the 

discussions    about   pacifying    the    commonalty was    not 

aware,  since  he  put  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Sp.  Nau- 
tius*'.  Whereas  they  had  only  the  right  of  going  over 
to  the  consul^'s  proposition,  or  of  rejecting  it  in  silence :  I 
say,  of  going  over  to  it :  for  without  doubt  they  were  the 
fenatores  pedariiy  a  name  afterward  transferred,  as  was 
the  lot  of  so  many  others  during  the  numerous  changes 
in  the  Roman  constitution,  to  a  totally  different  class,  who 

MS  VI.  69:  *£ir6(  Zi  al  ruv  vpeafivrepuy  y¥Ufiai  rn  Mevewiov 
vpoa^€vTOy  KOt  KaSiJKev    6  \oyo9  iwi    toJc    v€wrepov^^—m/i<rraTai 

48  vn.  47 ;  TcXevraToi  (owVTai'To)  ol  u€»raroi,  Aoyor  ftiv  ouZeua 
Aeyorrec*  ^ti  yctp  tj»  h*  altry^int^  rare  Ptafxaioi^  ravro,  xai  v€09 
wdek  eavToy  iroipwrepov  eJvai  ij^iou  irp€(r^vTov*  iwcKvpovv  Sc  rm 
K(f/icya«  vwo  ruv  vnartov  yvtifjia^. 

Vol.  II.  H 
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appeared  to  have  cx;cupied  the  same  relative  station, — 
to  those  who  had  not  yet  held  any  curule  office'^^. 

A  circumstance  which  may  have  had  some  influence 
in  the  transfer  of  this  name,  was,  that  a  member  of  a 
minor  house  had  the  right  of  delivering  his  opinion,  if 
he  was  a  consular.  For  not  only  were  they  originally 
represented,  like  the  plebs,  among  the  four  Romans*; 
but  the  consulship  of  M.  Horatius,  and  subsequently 
that  of  Sp.  Nautius,  prove  that  there  were  consulars 
among  them.  Still  even  these  did  not  stand  on  a  level 
in  point  of  honour  with  those  of  the  major  houses :  the 
latter  were  the  persons  first  called  upon  for  their  opin- 
ions in  the  senate;  then  the  consulars  of  the  lesser 
houses;  and  next  the  other  senators  of  the  greater: 
after  which  the  common  senators  of  the  lesser  houses 
were  summoned  in  the  last  place  to  give  their  mere 
votes**. 

Now  if  we  ask  who  at  the  time  we  are  treating  of  were 
the  Ten  First,  out  of  whom  the  princeps  senattM  was 
chosen,    thereby    at   the   same  time  becoming  warden   of 


S44  GelliuB  m.  18:  who  wonders  without  reason  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  inasmuch  as  the  voting  in  the  senatehouse  was 
often  efiected  by  the  general  division  of  the  two  parties :  he  did  not 
reflect  that  it  was  well  fitted  to  denote  those  who  only  go  over  to  an 
opinion,  without  having  the  right  of  speaking.  The  true  meaning 
appears  in  the  line  he  quotes  from  Laberius :  caput  sine  Mngua  pedaria 
tenterUia  est, 

•  See  VoL  i.  p.  506. 

46  Dionysius  vn.  47:  Tlp^roi  ol  nrpecfivraroi  tup  vwaTtKwv 
(oofMviares  majorum  gentium  J,  KQ\ovp€¥oi  Kara  tov  eltoBora  Koapow 
iJiro  T«K  viraTmvy  avitTTairro,  enretra  ol  toJtwv  vwoheia^epoi  Kar 
ap<pto  ravra  (oonsulares  mhwrum  gentium,  senatoresque  majorum  J, 
TcAei/raToi  Be  ol  vctoraroi  (senatores  eminoribusj,  k,  r,  \.  If  I  were 
to  engage  in  the  thankless  task  of  translatmg  Dionysius,  I  would  ex- 
press the  erroneous  and  vague  thoughts  which  floated  before  him : 
but  here  again  all  I  have  to  do  is  with  that  which  he  read  without 
understanding  it. 
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the  dtjy  it  is  dear  that,  whenever  there  were  ten  con- 
sulars  of  the  greater  houses,  these  must  needs  have  been 
the  persons.  For  it  would  be  a  contradiction  if  they 
who  were  the  first  in  the  senate  had  not  voted  the  first.* 
It  is  unnecessary  and  indeed  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  curies  as  then  may  not  still  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  senate,  even  if  the  single  houses  were  so  no 
loDger,  and  whether  each  may  not  still  have  had  the 
right  of  appointing  a  foreman  of  its  decury:  but  con- 
sulars  of  the  lesser  houses,  who  rankt  below  the  others, 
were  by  this  vary  circumstance  excluded  from  being 
the  first.  The  Ten  First  who  concluded  the  treaty  with 
the  commonalty  on  the  Sacred  Mount  were  all  consu- 
lars***:  the  list  of  their  names,  which  Dionysius  inserted, 
must  have  been  preserved  in  the  solemn  covenant;  and 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deem  it  less  authentic  than 
that  of  the  embassadors  who  signed  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. In  the  printed  text  indeed  three  names  are 
wanting :  but  two  of  these  have  been  restored  from  better 
manuscripts,  and  I  shall  soon  mention  the  third.  These 
consulars  are  found  in  the  Fasti  between  249  and  260: 
of  those  prior  to  251  none  seems  to  have  been  living 
except  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Tubertus-:  Manius  Tullius 
was  dead:  but  at  least  five  of  the  seven  who  are  not 
in  the  list  were  alive*''.     Of  the  houses  of  which  these 

*  That  they  did  so  is  expressly  asserted  by  Dionysius  in  the  passage 
quoted  in  VoL  i.  notes  784, 1345 :  in  that  quoted  in  die  last  note  he  says 
die  same  thing  of  the  consulars  of  the  gentes  majorei, 

9t6  Dionyuus  indeed  says,  all  but  one  (vi.  69) :  this  exception  does 
not  refer  to  Spurius  Nautius,  but  to  the  fictitious  Manius  Valerius  who 
was  £ibricated  in  consequence  of  the  story  that  Marcus  fell  at  Regillus : 
see  VoL  i.  p.  530.  His  name  is  found  in  the  Vatican  manuscript ;  he 
takes  a  great  part  in  the  debates;  and  he  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
FastL    The  real  person  however  was  Marcus,  the  consul  of  the  year 

249. 

947  The  list  stands  in  Dionysius,  vi.  69.  Manius  Valerius  (ac^rd^ 
ing  to  the  view  taken  by  Dionysius)  and  Titus  Larcius  have  rightly  been 
added:  only  the  latter  should  be  inserted  after  T.  JEbutius— TiVov  vi6^ 

h2 
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seven  were  members,  the  Claudii  in  spite  of  all  their  arro- 
gance are  to  be  counted  among  the  lesser  ones;  and  so 
must  the  Cloelii'^^ :  this  is  ground  for  concluding  that  the 
consulars  who  do  not  appear  in  the  list  were  of  the  minor 
houses,  or  that,  even  if  they  were  of  the  major,  they  filled 
the  inferior  place  in  the  consulship,  which  of  right  be- 
longed to  the  Luceres.  The  name,  consul  major^^  implies 
that  there  must  have  been  a  minor  opposed  to  him,  both 
being  denominated  after  the  houses  they  represented :  now 
even  if  at  the  outset  those  of  the  Ranmes,  as  major  in  a 
narrower  sense,  set  up  a  distinction  between  themselves 
and  the  second  tribe  in  the  consulship,  still  this  vanisht 
in  the  exclusive  contrast  between  the  first  two  and  the 
third.  I  will  not  hesitate  to  declare  what  is  clear  to  my 
own  mind,  even  though  it  should  be  denounced  as  a  piece 
of  hypercritical  refinement.  Before  253  M.  Horatius  is 
the  only  consul  of  the  third  tribe:  so  that  at  that  time 
they  did  not  fare  better   than  the  plebeians:  in  253  they 

("EAovo?,  Ti'to^  AdpKio^,  TiTov  Jio?,)  OAaovoc.  The  five  who  were 
certainly  still  living  in  261^  were  Appius  Claudius^  who  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  afterward, — one  of  the  consuls  of  257,  whether  it  be  A.  Atra^ 
tinus,  who  was  consul  in  263,  and  dictator  or  interrex  in  273,  or  M. 
Minucius,  who  was  likewise  consul  in  263r-Jind  Opiter  Virginius,  T. 
Virginius,  P.  Vetusius,  who  all  three  perisht  miserably  in  267.  Thus,  if 
we  pass  over  the  earlier  consulships  of  Sp.  Cassius  and  Post  Cominius, 
the  two  consuls  of  the  year,  and  one  of  those  of  T.  Larcius,  who  like- 
wise had  been  consul  twice,  there  remain  only  Q.  CIcbUus,  the  consul  of 
256,  and  T.  Vetusius,  the  one  of  260,  with  r^ard  to  whom  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  they  were  still  alive. 

248  The  Clcelii  are  mentioned  by  both  the  historians  among  the 
houses  incorporated  by  Tullus  (see  VoL  i.  note  916) ;  and  assuredly  the 
Alban  dictator  Cluilius  belonged  to  them.  The  Claudii,  though  they 
were  Sabines,  were  not  on  that  account  admitted  among  the  Titles,  but 
took  the  place  of  the  Tarquinii ;  Vol.  i.  p.  550.  Appius  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  vetirepoi  by  Dionysius,  vra.  90.  He  also  speaks 
of  the  y€o\  rwv  'Airirioi/  (rvyyevwv:  vi.  69:  that  is,  the  gentiles  of 
Appius,  belonging  to  the  lesser  houses. 

49  Vol.  I.  note  1143. 
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r^ained  possession  of  the  inferior  place;  but  they  were 
not  treated  with  better  faith  than  they  themselves,  after 
their  union  with  their  former  oppressors,  subsequently  dis- 
played toward  the  commonalty ;  and  more  than  once  they 
were  thrust  out  of  the  place  they  were  entitled  to:  as 
in  the  year  258  T.  Virginius  was  the  coUegue  of  one 
of  those  ten  consulars,  though  Aulus,  a  member  of  the 
same  house,  was  among  them.  But  no  member  of  the 
lesser  houses  could  be  consul  major:  and  as  in  262,  296, 
and  297,  a  Minucius  is  in  office  with  collegues  whose 
houses  are  expressly  enumerated  among  the  lesser  ones, 
while  the  name  wanting  among  the  ten  must  be  that  of 
one  of  the  two  consuls  in  the  year  257,  who  were  both 
alive,  it  must  needs  be  that  of  M.  Minucius'^. 

I  would  compare  the  result  of  such  inquiries  to  the 
imcovering  of  an  old  fresco  painting  that  has  been  daubed 
over,  where  the  colour  is  gone  without  leaving  a  trace, 
and  nothing  can  be  made  out  but  parts  of  the  outline, 
scratcht,  as  was  the  manner  of  the  old  masters,  with  the 
graver:  we  do  not  despise  a  discovery  which  at  all  events 
enaUes  us  to  guess  what  was  once  painted  on  the  walL 
While  we  are  thus  reviving  the  recollection  of  what  has 
80  long  been  forgotten,  it  is  delightful  to  perceive  it  was 
in  the  year  after  the  first  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius  that 
the  Luceres  were  again  in  possession  of  their  right:  and 
it  seems  impossible  that  this  can  have  been  an  accident : 
the  change  must  have  been  brought  about  by  that  great 
man,  who  soaring  above  the  envious  prejudices  of  his  own 
class,  as  he  did  over  those  of  his  order  and  of  his  people, 
deemed  it  nobler  to  have  a  fair  and  undisputed  share 
in  a  large  inheritance  partaken  by  many,  than  to  incur 
hatred  and  enmity  by  seizing  an  unjust  portion  of  a  piti- 
ful one,  along  with  but  a  few  partners,  and  those  pow- 
erless  even  to  defend  what  they  had  usurpt. 

^fio  Those  collegues  from  houses  which  were  unquestionably  lesser 
ones,  were  in  262  a  Geganius,  in  296  a  Nautius,  in  297  a  Horatius. 
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The  kings,  whose  own  authority  lasted  for  life,  may 
probably  have  also  bestowed  the  Ueutenantship  for  the 
same  term;  as  in  aftertimes  the  dignity  of  first  senattn: 
abode  with  the  person  who  had  once  obtained  it:  under 
an  annual  magistracy  however  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  this  office  should  have  had  such  a  duration,  which, 
if  the  person  appointed  lived  to  a  great  age,  might  be 
injurious;  since  the  Romans  no  longer  sent  their  armies  to 
a  distance,  but  were  often  called  to  take  the  field  against 
hostile  inroads.  On  this  point  however  we  can  only  make 
conjectures :  for  the  accounts  in  Dionysius  concerning  the 
appointment  of  lieutenants  under  the  dictatorships  of  T. 
Larcius  and  A.  Postumius  belong  to  the  circumstantial 
stories  of  the  campaigns  in  those  years,  which  we  read 
in  his  pages,  but  which  have  no  claim  to  the  slightest 
credit.  On  the  other  hand  we  learn  from  a  statement, 
which,  although  it  has  been  distorted  into  nonsense  by 
the  silliness  of  the  writer  at  whose  hands  we  receive  it, 
is  yet  unequivocal,  and  assuredly  flows  from  a  most 
authentic  source'^S  ^^^t  in  the  twentythird  year  of  the 
consulate,  267,  the  Ueutenantship  was  elevated  into  a  magis- 
tracy to  be  bestowed  by  election.  The  official  name  of 
the  lieutenant  was  custos  urhis^  agreeably  to  the  nature 
of  his  charge**.  That  this  election  was  reserved  for  the 
curies,  like  that  of  the  dictator,  will  the  less  admit  of  a 
doubt,  since  they  soon  after  usurpt  even  the  appointment 
of  the  consuls ;  and  long  afterward  the  censorship,  which 

S51  We  may  assume  that  all  such  statements  on  the  history  of  the 
magistracies  adapted  to  the  years  of  the  consular  era  are  derived  from 
Gracchanus. 

59  Lydus  de  Magistr.  i.  38 :  T«  eUoirrtp  rpirto  rwv  vwdrwv  erei  eli 
rpeh  fioipa^  rd  rrj*:  dp-^ri^  hi^piOri,  6i9  tow?  vwdrotn,  eU  rov  riy? 
voAewc  vnrap'^ovj  xai  tov  trj/JLov  koi  ot  fiev  virarot  ZiipKovv  towi 
'troXefiow,  d  8e  hrj/jLo^  iiTTparevero,  o  y€  fitjv  vwap^o^  Ttjv  voKib 
€<l>v\arr€,  cuHo9  urbis  vpocayopevofievoK,  The  text  which  he  read 
spoke  of  the  trihunes  of  the  commonalty,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
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sprang  out  of  this  ancient  wardenship,  was  conferred  by 
their  voice.  Moreover  it  is  related  that  the  first  elective 
warden,  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  was  appointed  by  the 
senate  *":  which  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  curies:  for  in  the  first  place  the 
name  of  the  patres  was  ambiguous;  and  besides  in  ap- 
pointments by  the  curies  the  senate  exercised  a  previous 
choice,  which,  so  long  as  it  was  composed  wholly  of 
patricians,  was  absolutely  decisive^^.  The  eligibility  was 
still  confined  to  consulars:  every  prefect  mentioned  in 
history  before  the  decemvirate  occurs  previously  as  con^ 
sol":  but  it  was  now  extended  to  embrace  the  lesser 
houses,  out  of  which  the  first  elective  warden  came. 

In  the  stormy  years  292  and  295  the  wardens  ap- 
pear as  the  heads  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  senate 
and  in  the  forum:  in  this  capacity  history  might  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  them,  if  there  was  any  commotion 
during  the  consul's  absence:  but  it  could  never  be  led 
to  mention  their  duty  of  dispensing  justice  and  assigning 
judges.  According  to  the  original  purport  of  their  office 
this  charge  ceast  without  doubt  when  the  magistrate, 
whose  place  in  fact  they  were  only  meant  to  supply,  was 
at  Rome:  but  after  it  became  a  magistracy  bestowed 
by  the  burghers,  it  may  soon  have  become  the  practice 
for  them  to  hold  a  permanent  tribunal,  before  which  liti- 
gants appeared;  an  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  the 
consuls  being  left  open  to  them.     The  same  was  the  case 

fB  'H  fiovXti  €y\fri<pi<raro — ijyeTeBai  rij^  ^vvdfxcu^  ravrij^  Ai/Aov 
'ATpoTTrov,  avlpa  rwv  virariKwif,     Dionysius  vm.  64. 

54  Diodonusays  that,  until  the  dtizens  refused  to  give  up  the  Fabii, 
there  was  no  instance  of  their  rgectiiig  a  proposition  of  the  senate: 
zzv.  113.  Everybody  will  perceive  that  this  refers  to  the  curies :  for  that 
dure  could  not  be  such  harmony  even  in  those  times  between  the  senate 
ind  the  people  is  clear  as  day.    See  below,  notes  367, 1187. 

06  With  the  apparent  single  exception  of  P.  Lucretius  in  Livy,  m. 
«4;  which  name  therefore,  as  Duker  perceiving  the  rule  judiciously 
remarks,  ought  to  be  changed  into  L« 
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with  regard  to  the  prcetor  urhanu8:  the  notion  that  his 
office  sprang  from  that  of  the  ancient  ctistos  urbw  is  b} 
no  means  the  idle  guess  of  an  ignorant  foreiner.  in  a  lat< 
age*^^.  After  being  merged,  like  the  consulship,  in  th< 
decemvirate,  the  two  offices  grew  up  again  out  of  it,  eacl 
•under  a  new  name:  and  we  shall  iSnd  the  wardenshi^ 
sometimes  alongside  of  the  military  tribunate,  sometimef 
united  with  it,  sometimes  swallowed  up  in  it,  until  it 
acquires  a  permanent  character  and  a  higher  dignity,  as 
the  praetorship  of  the  city.  If  the  consuls  were  absent 
xluring  the  games  of  the  populus,  the  prefect  without 
doubt  presided  at  them,  as  the  praetor  did  subsequently. 
In  time  of  war  the  warden's  province,  beside  the  care 
of  the  city,  was  in  case  of  need  to  levy  civic  legions,  and 
to  command  them.  These  legions  were  completely  dis- 
tinct from  the  reserve,  which  was  raised  from  the  seniors 
between  the  45th  and  6oth  year,  and  from  such  as  being 
within  the  age  bound  to  service  in  the  field  were  excused 
from  it^^:  for  these  seniors,  like  the  Spartans  of  the 
same  age,  were  by  no  means  entirely  exempt  from  field 
service,  and  merely  obliged  to  defend  the  city^® ;  they  were 
also  led,  if  it  was  necessary,  to  encounter  the  enemy  ^^.     It 

256  Lydus  de  mendb.  19:  Toy  ri}^  ^o\€a»?  <pv\aKa^oy  frdXat 
vpairwpa  ovp/3auov  tXeyov, 

57  Tertius  exercitUB  ex  causariis  senioribusque  a  L.  Quinctio  scri- 
batur:  Livy  vi.  6.    So  in  366  the  vapfj^riK6r€^:  Plutarch  Camill.  xxxiv. 

58  Both  the  historians  are  mistaken  on  this  point  Livy  says,  i.  43 : 
Sermres  ad  urbis  cuModiam  ut  prasto  essent :  Dionysius,  iv.  66,  still 
more  positively :  0V9  elet  rfj^  veoTtjro^  eU  iriXefiov  i^tovtrrj^  ihrofie- 
KOVTOC  €if  Ti;  TToKei  T(i  ivTo^  T6i;^ouc  (pvKdrretv.  The  seniores  up  to 
60  are  the  ni^pi  irevre  Ka\  rea-aapctKovra  Q(p*  ij/Sri^, 

69  This  is  the  case  with  the  reserve  collected  by  L.  Quinctius:  Livy 
VI.  9:  as  it  had  been  previously  with  that  in  366  (Plutarch  CamilL 
xxHv),  and  was  again  in  378:  Livy  vi.  32.  Such  too  was  the  army 
sent  under  T.  Quinctius  in  290:  Livy  ni.  4.  It  is  by  a  mere  piece  of 
carelessness  that  Dionysius  (ix.  63)  in  direct  opi^sition  to  the  truth- calls 
this  army  a  select  body  of  young  men. 
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.even  became  the  practice  in  cases  of  emergency  to  raise 
a  fourfold  force,  one  body  under  each  consul,  the  re- 
serve just  mentioned,  which  formed  the  third,  under  a 
commander  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  fourth  under 
the  eustos  urbk  in  the  city'^:  and  so  greatly  must  we 
contract  the  imaginary  pictures  of  Rome'^s  enormous  popu- 
lation, that  we  may  look  upon  the  four  cohorts  of  six 
hundred  men  apiece,  which  were  encampt  before  the 
walls  in  29^^,  as  forming  at  that  time  the  whole  of  the 
reserve ;  that  is,  a  legion  without  the  cohort  of  substi- 
tutes— ^the  accensi — ^for  whom  there  was  no  occasion  in 
it :  the  number  of  men  fit  for  service  in  the  classes  and 
among  the  ctccenai  of  the  military  age  was  only  suffi- 
cient fra:  two  legions.  The  seniors  cannot  have  amounted 
even  to  half  that  number®*;  and  among  them  many  more 
in  proportion  must  have  been  past  over  as  disabled:  the 
complement  was  filled  up  by  such  as  had  been  let  off 
within  the  military  age.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the 
constitution  of  such  a  legion  was  exactly  like  that  of  one 
of  the  juniors.      On  the  other  hand  no  centuries  were 

9io  The  most  frequent  mention  of  this  fourfold  army  occurs  after 
the  Gallic  invasion:  when  however,  there  being  a  college  of  six  su- 
preme magistrates,  the  command  was  differently  arranged.  In  earlier 
times,  L.  Valerius  in  290  has  the  command  within  the  city :  T.  Quinctius 
leads  the  reserve  to  relieve  the  consul  whose  army  was  surrounded: 
Livy  m.  5.  In  267  Sp.  Larcius,  being  appointed  by  the  consuls,  covers 
Rome  with  a  third  army:  A.  Atratinus  is  set  at  the  head  of  affidrs  in  the 
city.  In  S74  too  we  find  mention  of  these  four  armies  (Dionysius  ix.  5)> 
though  with  the  same  confusion  between  the  seniors  and  the  city-militia^ 
In  like  manner  Dionysius  in  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  first  two  dictators 
found  the  very  same  list  of  forces,  two  legions  for  active  service,  a  body 
of  reserve,  and  a  garrison:  though  his  account  to  be  sure  is  sufficiently 
indistinct:  v.  75,  vi.  2.  So  Q.  Furius  in  the  same  writer  (nc  69)  ought 
probably  to  be  changed,  not  into  Q.  Fabius,  but  into  Ses.  Fwrius;  unless 
Dionysius  made  a  mistake  in  calling  him  a  consular :  I  conceive  he  was 
the  commander  of  the  four  cohorts,  who  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  else ; 
and  at  aU  events  the  ctistos  urbis,  Q.  Fabius,  could  not  be  that 

ci  Dionysius,  n.  71. 

«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  439. 
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formed  by  the  civic  legions,  in  which  the  proletarians  and 
serarians,  the  former  belonging  to  plebeian  tribes,  but 
excluded  from  the  classes,  the  latter  mostly  having  places 
in  the  classes,  but  none  in  the  tribes,  were  combined  with 
such  plebeian  locupletes  as  were  not  required  to  discharge 
any  manner  of  service  without  the  walls:  nor  could  they 
be  destined  to  any  duty  which  required  long  training, 
more  especially  when  the  use  of  the  javelin  became  more 
general,  and  the  line  of  battle  more  flexible.  The  chirf 
part  of  them  must  have  been  armed  with  missiles,  some, 
to  s^-ve  in   the  phalanx,  with  spears. 

Perhaps  Livy  was  only  adopting  the  phraseology  of 
a  much  later  time,  when  he  called  the  commander  of  the 
reserve  a  procansul^^:  but  when  Dionysius  speaks  of 
him  as  having  been  appointed  by  the  consuls,  he  at  all 
events  has  a  very  high  degree  of  probability  in  his  fa- 
vour^^:  this  office  again  never  makes  its  appearance  after 
the  decemvirate.  Now  as  in  the  year  267,  in  which  the 
wardenship  became  an  elective  office,  we  find  Spurius 
Larcius  acting  in  that  proconsular  capacity  as  commander 
of  a  detachment  which  was  to  cover  the  country  around 
the  city,  while  A.  Atratinus  is  appointed  by  the  senate 
to  garrison  the  walls  and  forts,  we  may  f^l  quite  certain 
that  the  latter  was  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  that  Dio- 
nysius was  entirely  mistaken  in  assigning  that  post  to 
the  former. 

The  lawbooks  assuredly  had  not  neglected  to  record 
the  name  of  the  first  person  invested  with  this  dignity 
by  the  curies :  we  too  are  under  the  stronger  obliga- 
tion to  rescue  it  from  oblivion,  since,  notwithstanding 
the  obscurity  that  hangs  over  this  period,  it  is  unquest- 
ionable that  Atratinus  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  a 
meritorious  citizen.  It  was  because  he  was  remembered 
as  such,    that  he   was  said  to  have  been   the  author  of 

263  in.  4.     Dionysius  too,  ix.  12,  calls  him  avrnrrpartiyat. 
«4  vni.  04 :  speaking  of  T.  Larcius. 
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an  equitable  and  conciliatory  proposition  in  the  disputes 
on  the  Cassian  agrarian  law;  and  we  know  historically 
that  a  few  years  afterward  a  fair  compact  which  quieted 
some  very  vehement  commotions,  was  brought  about  by 
his  mediation.  The  accounts  do  not  agree  whether  it  was 
as  dictator  or  interrex  that  he  interposed  so  effectually: 
if  the  latter,  the  minor  houses  at  this  time  must  also 
have  gained  entrance  into  the  first  decury  of  the  senate : 
and  undoubtedly  this  result  could  not  fail  to  ensue,  some- 
what sooner  or  later,  from  the  election  of  one  of  their 
order  to  the  prsetorship  of  the  city. 
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The  only  thing  that  can  prevent  an  aristocracy  from 
splitting  into  hostile  parties,  pursuing  each  other  with  the 
bitterest  animosity,  is  the  existence  of  a  formidable  rustic 
or  civic  commonalty :  for  factions  are  never  wanting  in  it, 
which,  when  it  is  free  from  anxiety,  break  out  into  irre- 
concilable fury  against  one  another;  as  we  see  in  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines:  these,  as  is  expressly  stated  with 
regard  to  Florence,  at  the  outset  were  merely  parties 
among  the  houses,  and  the  commonalty  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  If  the  aristocratical  body  comprehends  a  nar- 
row oligarchy  with  peculiar  privileges,  whether  resulting 
from  prescription  or  usurpation,  these  will  excite  no  less 
vehement  murmurs  among  those  who  are  thrown  into  the 
background,  than  in  an  opprest  commonalty;  and  the  oli- 
garchs will  display  the  same  arrogance  and  ferocity  toward 
the  one  as  toward  the  other.  The  Bacchiads  looked  upon 
the  Dorians  at  Corinth  as  their  subjeicts:  the  members  of 
the  secret  council  at  Freyburg  excluded  the  nobless  even  in 
our  fathers  days  from  posts  of  honour  and  of  authority* : 
the  same  point  did  the  major  houses  at  Elome  endeavour  to 
carry  against  the  minor.  The  latter  however  found  sup- 
port from  individuals  of  the  privileged  class,  moved  whether 
by  benevolent  feelings  or  by  mortified  pride,  and  from 
the  commonalty;  whose  liberties  were  gaining  ground  so 

*  Meyer  of  Kronau  Geschichte  der  Schweizerischen  Eidsgenossen- 
schaft :  ii.  412. 
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long  as  the  houses,  which  after  their  reconciliation  strove 
to  keep  it  under,  were  at  variance,  and  vying  with  each 
other  in  courting  its  favour. 

All  mention  indeed  of  the  quarrels  among  the  pa- 
tricians has  been  erazed  from  history :  but  not  only  have 
I  shewn  that  the  lesser  houses  during  this  period,  just 
hke  the  plebeians  in  aftertimes,  acquired  more  extensive 
rights,  that  after  reiterated  interruptions  they  maintained, 
and  gradually  enlarged  them;  but  a  piece  of  inform- 
ation has  been  preserved,  though  not  in  a  historical 
work,  which  proves  that  these  quarrels,  albeit  past  over 
in  silence  by  the  later  Romans,  were  carried  on  with  a 
savage  fury,  such  as  at  the  utmost  was  not  manifested 
more  than  once  in  the  contests  between  the  patricians  and 
the  commonalty. 

The  chronicles  had  drawn  a  veil  over  an  event, 
which  the  ritual  books  could  not  pass  by  in  silence. 
In  order  that  a  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cir- 
cus, which  was  markt  with  a  pavement  of  white  flag- 
stones, might  not  be  profaned  by  any  one  through  ig- 
norance, or  at  least  without  his  expiating  his  offense, 
they  recorded  that  it  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Manes, 
as  being  the  place  where  nine  illustrious  men,  who  had 
conspired  against  the  consul  T.  Sicinius,  and  had  been 
burnt  alive  in  the  Circus  for  hightreason,  were  buried. 
Their  names  were  preserved:  five  of  them  had  been  con- 
suls during  the  years  from  252  to  261 ;  nor  among  the 
other  four  was  there  any  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  a  distinguisht  house.  This  statement  was 
inserted  by  Verrius  in  his  collection,  and  Festus  retained 
it:  but  in  the  manuscript  of  his  work  it  stood  on  one  of 
the  columns  more  or  less  of  which  has  been  burnt  away; 
and  only  the  lesser  half  remains  of  each  of  the  ten  lines 
which  comprised  it.  Ursinus  in  an  unlucky  moment 
tried  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  according  to  a  notion 
which  was  utterly  groundless;  and  when  a  supplement 
is  printed  along  with  a  fragment,  if  it  be  not  barbarous 
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in  language,  it  imposes  upon  one  by  an  air  of  authenti- 
city: this  of  Ursinus  has  never  been  examined.  My 
restoration  is  like  that  of  a  statue  by  the  hand  of  a 
sculptor  who  has  seized  its  idea:  such  a  thing  can  no 
more  be  establisht  by  arguments  than  any  intuition: 
its  certainty  results  from  its  completeness:  nor  is  its 
credibility  impaired  by  our  finding  that  these  shreds  of 
lines  turn  into  a  most  unlookt  for  and  important  story  ^^. 


285  The  passage  I  am  speaking  of  occurs  in  Festus  immediately  after 
NovaJis  ager :  in  the  edition  of  Gothofredus  it  is  part  of  the  same  article ; 
in  that  of  Scaliger  it  is  filled  up  with  the  injudicious  supplement  men- 
tioned above,  and  begins  with  the  words  Nautii  coruukUu :  according  to 
the  reprint  of  Ursinus  it  stands  on  the  S3d  column,  or  the  third  column 
of  the  sixth  leaf  in  the  Famese  manus(aript.  This  is  written  on  broad 
leaves,  with  double  columns  in  every  page,  and  about  a  third  part  in 
breadth  has  been  burnt  off:  the  first  and  fourth  column  on  every  leaf  are 
uninjured :  about  half,  more  or  less,  of  the  other  two  remains,  containing 
the  former  part  of  the  lines  in  the  second  column,  the  latter  part  of  those 
in  the  third.  The  boundary  line  is  not  exactly  a  straight  one,  but  waves 
■ccor^ng  as  the  fire  happened  to  eat  into  the  parchment:  in  the  present 
passage  the  part  destroyed  amounted  on  the  average  to  about  half  every 
line,  and  contained  from  16  to  19  letters :  in  the  first  line  however  only 
fifteen  are  wanting,  as  it  comprised  the  two  concluding  ones  of  the  pre- 
ceding article.  After  this  description  I  will  transcribe  the  passage  ac- 
cording to  my  own  way  of  restoring  it 

Novem  advergarii  T.  Sicinii  Volsci 

COS.   cum  canjuratwnem  inissent  adversus 
eum,  a  pop.  R.  vivi  in  Circo  combusti  feruntur, 
et  sepuUi  in  ea  regione  que  est  proxime  Cir- 
cum,  ubi  locus  est  lapide  albo  constratus. 
Eorum  nominafuerunt,  Opiter  Verginius 
Tricostus,..,  Valerius  Laevinus,  Postumus  Co- 

minius  Auruncus, llius  Tolerinus,  P.  Ve- 

tusius  Geminus,..,Sempronius  Atratinus,  Ver- 

ginius  Tricostus,.,. Mutius  Scaevola,  Sex.  Fu- 

sius  Fusus. 

The  article  must  have  begun  with  No,  like  the  fifteen  the  ninth  of 

which  it  stands.    The  conspirators  were  opponents  of  T.  Sicinius,  not, 

as  might  be  conjectured,  his  necessarii,  else  he  too  would  have  been 

put  to  death.    The  deficiency  in  the  eighth  line  ought  probably  to  be 
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This  narrative  is  no  slight  gain ;  but  we  cannot  add 
anything  to  it  except  what  may  be  deduced  from  the 
passage  itself.  •  The  event  must  have  been  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  change  in  the  wardenship,  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  major  houses.  None  of  the 
consulars  here  mentioned  appears  in  the  list  of  the  ten 
chiefs  in  the  year  261 ;  but  we  find  the  two  Virginii 
whose  absence  from  that  list  was  before  noticed '^^ :  this 
warrants  our  inferring  that  they  were  discontented  on 
account  of  their  exclusion. 

The  name  of  Mudus  in  a  story  of  nine  men  con- 
demned to  the  stake  reminds  us  of  another  story,  which 
we  find  floating  about  without  the  sphere  of  the  annals, 
of  a  Mudus  who  is  said  to  have  caused  nine  tribunes 
to  be  executed  in  the  same  way*:  as  does  the  state- 
ment in  the  latter,  that  the  persons  condemned  had  been 
deluded  by  Sp.  Cassius  into  hindering  the  elections,  of  that 
great  Cassius  who  was  consul  in  the  year  after  T.  Sicinius. 
If  any  one  therefore  regards  it  as  indisputable  that  nine 
tribunes  of  the  people  were  so  put  to  death,  he  must 
suppose  that  there  was  another  Sp.  Cassius,  and  must 
seek  out  a  very  different  period  for  the  event:  so  that 
in  fact  there  would  be  less  boldness  in  conjecturing  that 
the  story  of  the  tribunes  is  an  instance  of  those  inver- 
sions so  common  in  tradition.  Mucins,  instead  of  suffering 
death,  bdng  converted  into  the  person  who  has  the  sen- 
tence executed :  at  the  same  time  we  should  have  to 
assume   that  Sidnius,  whom   we  find,  after  the  death  of 

flupplied  with  ^^^illitis.  The  Virginius  whose  proper  name  is  want- 
ing must  be  Titus,  the  consul  of  ^e  year  258 ;  since  Aulus,  who  was 
consul  in  260,  was  one  of  the  Deoemprimi :  see  Dionysius,  ti.  69.  Sex. 
Furius  is  the  consul  of  the  year  266 ;  so  that  his  surname  was  Fusus,  not 
MeduOmus,  as  Ursinus  conjectured.  It  is  only  in  the  Fasti  Siculi,  as 
they  are  called,  that  T.  Sicinius  has  the  surname  of  Sabinus :  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Fasti  for  this  period  are  wanting. 
966  Opiter  and  Titus:  see  note  247. 
•  See  the  text  to  notes  909^915. 
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Cassius,  at  the  head  of  an  army^^,  had  attempted,  as  his 
enemy,  in  an  illegal  manner  to  procure  the  election  of 
some  other  person  instead  of  him  or  of  Proculus  Virginius ; 
that  the  nine  men  mentioned,  belonging  or  attacht  to  the 
lesser  houses,  withstood  him,  and  when  Cassius  had  fallen 
were  executed  as  his  adherents.  Dionysius  says  that 
the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  major  houses  declared 
against  him^ :  and  since  the  innovation,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  turn  the  victory  over  him  to  the  advantage  of 
a  particular  faction,  trencht  upon  the  rights  of  the  lesser 
houses  as  well  as  of  the  commonalty,  it  is  manifest  that 
both  classes  sided  with  him.  That  the  lesser  patrician 
houses  did  so  has  been  forgotten;  that  the  commonalty 
did  has  been  recorded,  because  Cassius  designed  to  grant 
it  advantages  which  were  indispensable  to  its  welfare  by 
his  agrarian  law. 


207  Dionysius  ix.  12. 
68  vm.  69.    '*li^$t 


'OVTO  Ol  Wi 


'pe<r^v' 
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It  is  not  exactly  true  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cas- 
sius  was  the  earliest  that  was  so  called:  every  law  by 
which  the  commonwealth  disposed  of  its  public  land  bore 
that  name;  as  for  instance  that  by  which  the  domain  of 
the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  the  commonalty^  and 
those  by  which  colonies  were  planted.  Even  in  the  nar* 
rower  sense,  of  a  law  whereby  the  state  exercised  its 
ownership  in  removing  the  old  possessors  from  a  part 
of  its  domain,  and  making  over  its  right  of  property 
therein,  such  a  law  existed  among  those  of  Servius 
TuUius. 

In  the  room  of  these  significations  very  general  cur- 
raicy  has  been  given  to  the  term  agrarian  law^  in  the  sense 
of  an  enactment  relating  to  the  landed  property  of  all  the 
citizens,  setting  a  limit  to  it,  and  assigning  all  beyond 
that  limit  to  the  destitute.  The  regulation  of  Cleo- 
meDes*,  the  equal  partition  of  land  demanded  by  the 
frantic  levellers  in  the  French  revolution,  are  termed 
agrarian  laws:  while  in  cases  to  which  the  word  might 
suitably  be  applied,  where  the  strict  right  of  property 
has  been  unfeelingly  enforced  against  tenants  at  will 
who  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  transmitted  to  them  from 
their  forefathers,  the  word  is  never  thought  of;  and  the 
rapacious  landlord,  who  turns  a  village  into  a  solitude, 
regarding  its  fields  as  property  which  he  may  dispose 
rf  in  whatever  way  he  can  make  the  most  of  it,  if  he 
has  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Gracchi,  will  condemn 
their  agrarian  law  as  an  atrocity. 


♦  Plutarch  Cleom.  c.  li. 
Vol.  II.  I 
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This  misconception  is  as  old  as  the  revival  of  philo^ 
logy:    neither  Sigonius  nor   Manutius  doubted  that   the 
tribunes  had  limited  landed  property  to  500  jugers,  and 
had  assigned  the  excess  to  the  poorer  citizens :  nor  had 
Beaufort  any  other  notion^  nor  Hooke ;   though  they  had 
all  before  their  eyes  the  reference  of  the  measure  to  the 
conquered  lands,  which  the  Greek  historians  insist  on  as 
so  essential  a  point.      They  only  mention  this  by  way 
of  explaining  how  such  vast  estates  could   have  arisen: 
that   there  was  a  kind  of  landed  property  to  which  no 
limit  had  been   set,   they   had  no  conception :    and  yet 
every  one  of  them  must  have  been  aware  that  there  was 
a  riddle  to  be  solved  here:   but  they  tacitly  gave  it  up. 
Ferguson  on  the  other  hand  never  perceived  that  there 
was  one ;    nor  did  Machiavel,.  or  Montesquieu,  the  value 
of  whose  reflexions  on  Roman  history  is  no  way  affected 
by  their  mistakes  as  to  the  historical  facts.     Nor  should  I 
even  mention  the  mistakes  of  these  two  great  men  here^ 
were  it  not  instructive  to  observe  that  they  are  far  from 
condemning  the  agrarian   laws,   even  when   taken   in  the 
common  sense.     I  would  not  myself  share  their  boldness 
in  looking  with  approbation  on  the  sacrifice  of  all  private 
rights   to  the  hope  of  good  for  the  community :   yet  in 
them  this  boldness  was  excusable:   because  the  one  lived 
in  a  republic   that  had  been   agitated   for   centuries   by 
incessant  convulsions,    and  accustomed  to  every  kind   of 
violation  of  legal  rights ;    and  the  other  at  a  time  wh^i 
men  had  grown  weary  of  repose,  and,  not  having  known 
a  revolution  for  many  generations,  longed  for  one  to  sea- 
son  the  insipidity  of  life.      Even  the  greatest  mind  is 
akin  to  its  age. 

Machiavel  believed  simply  that  the  agrarian  laws  esta- 
blisht  a  limit  for  landed  property,  and  assigned  the  rich 
man*s  surplus  to  the  needy.  He  adds,  that  the  interest 
of  every  republic  demands  that  the  state  should  be  rich 
and  the  citizens  poor ;  and  that  at  Rome  the  laws  requi-^ 
site  for  this  end  seem  either  to  have  been  wholly  wanting;; 
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k  earlier  times,  or  to  haye  be^i  framed  imperfectly,  or  to 
have  been  insensibly  relaxt^  Moreover  though  he  con- 
eeives  the  agrarian  laws  to  have  led  to  the  ruin  of  the 
repuUic,  he  yet  considers  the  contest  about  them  as  the 
main  cause  of  its  having  lasted  so  long'^.  Montesquieu 
assunies  it  as  a  historical  fact  that  Romulus  distributed  the 
territory  of  Rome  among  the  first  settlers  in  small  equal 
parceb.  Prepossest  with  the  notion  of  the  immense  po- 
pulation of  ancient  Rome,  he  deems  this  equality  the 
ground  of  her  strength :  and  in  his  opinion  the  tribunician 
commotions,  like  the  revolution  effected  at  Sparta  by  the 
last  Heraclids,  were  so  many  attempts  to  bring  the  consti-i- 
tutioB  back  to  its  original  principles'^. 

On  the  breaking  out  a£  a  revolution,  which  would  nevet 
have  been  thought  compatible  with  the  tameness  of  modem 
times,  the  agrarian  laws  and  the  Gracchi  were  much  talked 
about.  This  led  Heyne  to  do  history  a  service  by  point* 
ing  out  that  the  laws  of  the  tribunes  related  simply  and 
solely  to  the  public  domain'^ :  and  guided  by  this  remark 
accounts  of  the  Crracchic  troubles  were  written  before  the 


269  Diacorsi  i.  ST.  If  he  had  known,  what  Baron  Rumohr  has  dis- 
covered from  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence,  that 
hamlets  in  the  Florentine  territory,  which  now  consist  only  of  three  or 
four  farms,  were  villages  in  the  thirteenth  century  containing  twenty 
familieB  of  hereditary  tenants — and  this  too  not  merely  in  one  or  two 
cases,  but  almost  universally,  wherever  there  were  means  of  making  the 
comparison — the  author  of  the  Principe  would  openly  have  urged  the 
adopting  a  heroic  remedy  for  the  ills  of  his  coimtry.  In  his  time  the  rural 
population  was  far  smaller  than  it  is  now :  though  before  the  pestilence 
and  the  ravages  of  war  in  1527  it  was  greater  than  in  the  reign  of 
Coflimo  I,  when  it  sank  below  half  the  present  numbers. 

Rumohr,  since  this  was  written,  has  publisht  the  fruit  of  his  re-^ 
searches  in  a  treatise  on  the  Ursprung  der  Besitxlosigkeit  dea  CoUmen 
im  neuem  T09cana,  and  has  no  doubt  given  much  greater  precision  Uy 
these  remarks,  which  are  founded  on  what  I  learnt  in  conversatioa 
from  my  honoured  friend  ten  years  ago. 

70  Considerations  3. 

71  In  a  Programma  written  in  1793:  Opusc.  iv.  p.  350, 

12 
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revolutionary  frenzy  had  quite  spent  itself,*  acquitting 
the  Gracchi  of  the  charge  of  having  shaken  prc^rty. 
It  is  to  Heyne's  essay  that  I  myself  owe  my  conviction 
of  this  truthy  which  I  have  firmly  retained  ever  since  I 
began  my  researches  on  Roman  history :  but  at  the  same 
time  this  merely  negative  certainty  threw  my  mind  into 
as  painful  a  state  of  perplexity  as  was  ever  experienced. 
This  torment,  of  being  utterly  unable  to  conceive  a 
proposition,  the  reverse  of  which  I  saw  it  was  abso^ 
lutely  necessary  to  reject*^ — a  feeling  very  nearly  akin 
to  the  despair  excited  by  vain  efforts  to  fathom  the  mys- 
teries of  theology, — grew  as  I  advanced  to  manhood, 
and  engaged  in  public  business,  still,  in  intervals  of 
leisure,  turning  my  eyes  toward  my  beloved  field  of  an- 
tiquity, while  with  the  ripening  of  experience  I  felt  a 
more  pressing  desire  to  comprehend  the  ancient  world  no 
less  distinctly  than  the  present,  more  especially  in  those 
relations  of  civil  life  with  which  my  profession  rendered 
me  conversant. 

Appian'^s  statement,  that  a  fixt  portion  of  the  produce 
of  the  domain  lands  was  paid  for  the  use  of  them,  stood 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Plutarch's,  that  they  were  farmed 
to  the  highest  bidder^':  and  the  more  closely  Plutarch'*s 
account  was  examined,  the  more  impossibilities  it  shewed 
in  all  its  parts.  The  rich,  he  says,  engrost  the  farms 
by  outbidding  others:  but  a  rich  man  can  never  afford 
to  pay  so  high  a  rent  for  a  small  piece  of  ground,  as 

•  By  Heeren  in  1795,  by  Hegewisch  in  1801. 

372  Not  only  do  both  Plutarch  and  Appian  expressly  commence 
their  relations  of  the  Gracchic  troubles  with  an  account  of  the  public 
domain,  but  the  latter  says  that  the  Licinian  law  ordained  /oif/BcVa  €;^6iv 
Ttjahe  T^c  7^«  ir\idpa  vcvraKoa-iuv  irXeiova  (de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  8) :  and 
the  epitome  of  the  58th  book  of  Livy  asserts  no  less  expressly:  nequU 
ex  pMico  agro  plus  quam  M  (this  is  the  true  reading)  jugera  posHderet, 

73  Appian  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  7 :  that  is,  Posidonius :  see  above  note 
104:  Plutarch  T.  Gracch.  c  8 :  'Ap^afievuv  tuv  wKovauoy  vwepfidXXei^ 
Tav  dwoipopd^. 
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the  peasant  who  tills  it  with  his  own  hands*^*.  Yet  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  immense  domains  of  the  Roman 
state  to  be  let  out  in  small  parcels  ?  Supposing  however 
they  had  been  so  let,  the  limit  prescribed  to  them  might 
easily  have  been  restored  by  a  single  upright  censor, 
who  examined  the  register  without  respect  of  persons. 
Leases  were  made  for  a  lustre:  but  in  the  case  of  the 
public  land  we  hear  of  a  possession  transmitted  by  in- 
heritance or  purchase  for  centuries^^.  Possession  and 
possessors  are  the  terms  always  employed  when  the  use 
of  the  public  lands  is  spoken  of:  but  a  farmer  could 
not  be  said  to  possess  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Roman 
sense:  possessing  a  thing,  and  renting  it,  are  contra* 
dictory  notions  ^^. 

Thus  a  conception  which,  though  erroneous,  was  clear, 
intelligible,  and  productive  of  consequences,  though  of 
false  ones,  had  given  way  to  one  from  which  for  many 
years  I  despaired  of  extracting  a  meaning:  and  perhaps 
I  should  never  have  done  so,  had  not  the  footing  on  which 
the  possession  of  land  and  the  land-tax  stand  in  India,  sup- 
plied me  with  an  existing  image  of  the  Roman  posses- 
sion, the  Roman  vectigal,  and  the  mode  of  leasing  it.  In 
India  the  soverain  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil :  he  may 

274  It  18  true,  a  rich  man  may  buy  up  his  poor  neighbour's  land^  when 
the  latter  is  reduced  to  distress,  and  can  find  none  to  lend  him. 
money  except  at  intolerably  usurious  interest.  In  this  way  the  small 
properties  in  the  territory  of  Tivoli  are  disappearing  one  after  another. 

7ft  Cicero  de  OE  u.  92:  Quam  habeat  aequitatem  ut  agrum  muUut 
annis  aut  etiam  saeculis  ante  jM»8«e9«iim,— qui  habuit  amittat?  23 :  Ut  ciun 
effiemerim,  aedificavenm, — tu,  me  invito,  fruare  meo?  Florus  m.  13: 
Relictas  sibi  a  roajoribus  sedes  aetate,  quasi  hereditario  jure,  possidebant 
In  Appian,  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  10,  the  possessors  alledge  their  buildings  and 
plantations ;  many  that  they  have  bought  the  land,  accepted  it  as  their 
share  of  an  inheritance,  invested  their  wives  portion  in  it,  given  it  as  a 
portion  with  their  daughters.  Paulus  1.  11.  D.  de  evictionibus  (xxi.  2). 
The  extensive  estate  which  the  emperor  disposed  of  had  been  bought. 

7<  Marcellus  1.  19.  D.  de  adquir.  v.  amitt.  possess,  (xli.  2).  JavcK 
lenus  1.  21.  of  the  same  title. 
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at  pleasure  confiscltte  the  land  cultivated  by  the  Ryol^ 
nevertheless  the  latter  may  transmit  it  to  his  heir,  and 
may  alienate  it:  he  renders  a  larger  or  smaller  definite 
portion  of  the  produce  in  kind:  this  the  state  leases  or 
sells  to  the  Zemindars ;  unless  it  has  granted  the  revenue 
of  a  district  or  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  some  temple  or 
pious  foundation  for  ever,  or  to  some  of  its  vassals  and 
officers  for  life. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  peculiar  to  India:  traces 
of  it  occur  throughout  Asia,  where  in  ancient  times  it  pre* 
vailed  far  and  wide  in  the  most  unequivocal  form :  as  it 
did  in  Egypt,  where  all  the  land  was  the  property  of  the 
Pharaoh,  and  the  military  class  merdy  had  the  land-tax 
remitted  to  them.  The  tetrarchs  in  Syria  were  Zemindars, 
who  usurpt  the  rank  of  soverains ;  as,  through  one  of  the 
most  calamitous  mistakes  that  ever  brought  ruin  on  a 
country,  notwithstanding  the  most  benevolent  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal 
succeeded  under  the  government  of  Lord  Comwallis  in 
getting  themselves  recognized  as  dependent  princes  and  ab- 
solute proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  like  manner  the  agrarian 
institutions  of  Rome  must  not  be  deemed  peculiar  to  it : 
they  were  undoubtedly  common  to  all  the  Italian  states; 
and  many  of  the  notions  connected  with  them  prevailed 
even  beyond  the  peninsula ;  so  that  there  is  the  less  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  coincidence  between  them  and  those 
of  India  is  accidental  and  therefore  delusive. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  confine  the  exposition 
of  the  notion  and  real  state  of  the  public  domain  to  the 
earliest  period,  to  its  extent  and  the  limit  prescribed 
to  its  possessors  in  the  days  of  Sp.  Cassius  or  of  Licinius 
Stolo:  the  epoch  with  reference  to  which  we  have  the 
means  of  gaining  a  distinct  conception  of  the  subject,  is  a 
much  more  recent  one;  when  the  terrier  of  the  republic 
had  grown  to  an  enormous  bulk,  and  included  a  multitude 
of  objects  which  till  then  had  never  formed  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Roman  people.     Nor  indeed   should  «n 
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inqtiiry  like  the  following  restrict  itself  to  any  pHrticulai* 
period ;  since  in  such  matters  what  at  one  time  was  an 
essential  peculiarity  may  have  ceast  to  be  so  at  another ; 
as  was  unquestionably  the  -case  witl  regard  to  the  public 
lands  of  the  Roman  state. 

The  dger  publicus  was  only  a  part  of  the  publietcm^ 
t)r  the  estate  of  the  populus.  This  consisted,  like  that  of 
a  private  person,  of  divers  objects^  both  productive  and 
unproductive  ones,  and  of  revenues  accruing  from  rights, 
The  last  head  included  tolls,  excise  duties,  landtaxes  paid 
by  subject  towns.  The  unproductive  property  comprer 
hended  public  buildings  of  every  kind,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  roads,  and  public  places.  The  productive  objects 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  different 
modes  of  enjoying  them :  for  either  the  soverain  sought 
to  keep  as  much  of  the  produce  as  possible  for  the  pub- 
lic, though  a  part  was  at  all  events  to  be  allowed  to  the 
farmer : — such  was  the  case  with  houses  (and  the  Roman 
republic  was  the  proprietor  of  whole  cities),  with  mines, 
quarries,  saltworks: — or  else  the  state  reserved  only  a 
small  share  of  the  produce,  and  gave  up  the  larger  to 
its  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  individuals.  There  was  a 
by-class  in  the  Roman  system,  when  the  republic  re- 
stored a  conquered  territory  to  its  old  inhabitants,  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  a  tithe  or  some  other  similar  tax^^: 
this,  so  long  as  the  precarious  possession  lasted,  was  like 
any  other  impost;  but  the  republic  had  the  right  of 
claiming  the  land  and  turning  out  the  possessors. 

The  rule  by  which  it  was  determined  what  part  of 
the  public  property  ought  to  be  productive  for  the  state 
alone,  and  what  part,  while  it  yielded  some  profit  to  the 
state,  should  be  mainly  turned  to  the  account  of  private 
persons,   is  plain.     The  former    course   was  taken  when 


277  Cicero  It  in  Vert.  ra.  6  (13) :  Perpaucae  Siciliae  civitates  sunt 
bello — ^subactae,  quarum  ager  cum  esset  publicus  P.  R.  factus  tamen 
iUis  est  redditus.    Is  ager  a  censoribus  locari  solet    See  below,  p.  1 40. 
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the  nature  of  the  object  was  such  that  a  very  small 
number  only  could  enjoy  it,  thereby  reaping  a  large 
profit,  in  which  it  was  fair  that  a  much  greater  number 
should  participate,  through  the  increase  of  the  public  re- 
venue, and  a  proportionable  diminution  of  the  burthens 
of  the  tax-payers.  It  would  have  been  granting  an 
unfair  privilege,  if  a  single  person  or  a  few  had  been 
permitted  to  work  a  mine,  on  condition  of  merely  pay- 
ing a  small  part  of  the  produce;  whereas  the  affair 
would  have  been  a  scramble,  if  every  citizen  who  chose 
had  been  at  liberty  to  sink  a  shaft :  therefore  such 
property  was  leased  to  a  company.  On  the  other  hand 
a  tunny-fishery  might  be  carried  on  by  thousands,  if  the 
poorer  sort  clubbed  together  to  procure  boats  and  nets: 
and  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  farm  it  to  a  company, 
though  the  state  might  have  drawn  a  larger  revenue  from 
it  by  doing  so.  Wherever  there  was  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  an  occupation  for  the  benefit  of  individuals, 
it  was  preferred :  indeed  individuals  enjoyed  many  kinds 
of  public  property,  which  yielded  nothing  to  the  state. 

The  state  shewed  itself  no  less  moderate  in  its  claims, 
where  it  might  have  demanded  the  whole,  than  the  gods. 
They  contented  themselves  with  the  refuse  of  the  victim : 
and  the  piece  of  ground  at  Scillus  which  Xenophon  de- 
dicated to  Diana,  was  just  as  much  her  property,  though 
he  reserved  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  it,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  tenth  *^^  I  hope  my  meaning  will 
not  be  mistaken,  if  I  observe  that  the  Levites  received 
only  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
though  it  had  been  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  whom  they 
represented,  as  his  property^. 

So  a  tenth  is  the  portion  the  state  seems  in  general 

S78  Xenophon  Anab.  v.  3. 

79  Hence  the  obligation  of  paying  a  tenth  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
borders  of  Palestine :  and  this  was  one  ground  on  which  the  project,  that 
such  as  had  survived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  should  go  into  Egypt, 
was  deemed  sinful.    Jeremiah  xlii.  15,  and  folL 
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to  have  levied  on  com;  as  the  Roman  republic  did,  when^ 
ever  it  exercised  its  right  of  ownership.  Plantations 
and  vineyards  might  fairly  be  subjected  to  a  higher  rate, 
as  they  require  no  seed  and  less  labour;  hence  the  Ro^ 
man  people  received  two  tenths  from  them^^:  and  so 
perhiq>s  on  the  same  ground  did  they  of  the  young, 
the  cheese,  and  the  wool,  of  cattle  kept  on  the  common 
pastures,  before  an  agistment  was  introduced.  Now  if 
the  persons  who  occupied  the  public  domain  had  the 
supreme  power  in  their  hands,  they  could  free  them- 
selves from  this  charge,  and  shift  the  burthens  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  state  entirely  upon  the  common- 
alty: in  such  case  the  ownership  became  a  bare  right, 
as  unproductive  as  a  right  of  way.  This  however  is 
an  accidental  circumstance;  just  as  much  so  as  it  was 
that  the  Delphic  god  let  the  territory  of  Cirrha  lie  waste, 
when  his  temple  might  have  drawn  a  tenth  from  it.  Pro- 
perly the  notion  of  the  ager  implied  that  the  state  itself 
reapt  a  profit  from  it*\  This  profit  was  termed  fruc- 
tus^^ ;  the  occupation  for  which  an  individual  rendered 
this  stated  due,  usus^.  For  we  must  not  be  led  by  the 
fragments  of  the  jurists,  in  their  present  state,  to  believe 

sso  Appian  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  7. 

81  So  much  BO,  that  at  the  institutioD  of  the  ager  trientius  a  nominal 
rant,  of  an  as  for  each  juger,  was  laid  on  it,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
loae  the  quality  of  public  land,  but  might  be  capable  of  redemption : 
Idyy  XXXI.  13. 

«  Venditiones  olim  dicebantur  centsoriae  locationes,  quod  yehit/ruc- 
hu  publicomm  hcorum  venibant  Festus,  Venditiones:  where  fructus 
p.Lia  equivalent  to  vectigaL 

83  Pduessio  eH,  ut  definit  Callus  Aelius,  usua  agri  out  aetUficii, 
Festna,  Poaaesaio.  In  this  sense  Lucretius  says :  Vitaque  mancipio  nulli 
datnr,  omnibus  usu.  Life  belongs  to  the  common  stock  of  nature;  she 
withdraws  it  from  the  possessor  at  her  pleasure:  it  never  becomes  his 
property.  Manc^um  was  the  old  word  for  property.  Ums  according  to 
ita  most  ancient  meaning  was  the  act  of  possessing,  ptmemo  the  object 
possest:  hence  usu  eapere.  The  confined  sense  of  the  phrase  in  the  civil 
law  cannot  have  obtained  till  late. 
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that  vsus  fructus  was  equivalent  to  fruetus^^ :  such  A 
Buperfluoug  combination  of  two  words  would  be  contrary 
to  the  gemus  of  the  language:  it  is  usus  et  fructus 
icombined  in  the  old  style  without  any  connecting  par- 
ticle. On  the  contrary  a  person  who  had  merely  the 
fructus  cannot  anciently  have  had  the  usus  along  with 
it:  though  in  private  property  the  one  might  merge  in 
the  other;  and  when  this  was  the  case  he  enjoyed  the 
unus  fructus. 

The  state  seems  never  to  have  collected  its  tenths  di- 
rectly by  its  officers :  the  universal  practice,  to  which  I 
doubt  whether  a  single  exception  occurs,  was  to  farm  all 
the  branches  of  the  revenue,  except  the  land-tax,  fines,  and 
^me  other  things  of  the  same  nature.  That  which  arose 
from  the  domain  opened  two  sides  to  speculation;  first 
in  the  amount  of  the  tithe,  as  the  harvest  was  more  or 
less  productive ;  next  in  the  variations  of  price,  if  the  rent 
was  to  be  paid  in  money.  This  indeed  was  by  no 
means  necessary;  and  especially  in  wartimes,  when  corn 
must  else  have  been  bought  for  the  public  granaries, 
the  simpler  course  was  to  require  a  fixt  quantity  in 
lieu  of  the  tenth:  a  pertain  proportion  of  grain  might 
even  be  contracted  for  instead  of  the  two  tenths  of  oil 
and  wine:  and  this  was  actually  done^.  The  farming 
for  a  money-rent  however  was  incomparably  the  more 
usual  practice:  but  the  old  technical  term  for  it  in 
the  Roman  system  of  finance  exprest  not  the  farming, 
but  the  sale  of  the  fructus^ :  as  in  the  case  of  those 
Sicilian  lands,  which  had  not  become  the  property  of 
the  Roman  republic,  but  paid  a  tithe  as  a  land-tax  ^^, 
It  was  not  a  sale   for   the   term   of  a  lustre  at  a  sum 

284  See  Brissoniufi  on  Ususfructus ;  who  himself  gives  instances  pro- 
vtng  that  this  does  not  hold.  * 

86  In  the  second  l\mic  war  by  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  in  the  case  of 
the  ager  Campanus:  Locavit  omnem  frttmento :  Livy  xxvn.  3. 

86  Festus :  see  note  282. 

87  In  the  Verrina  fTumentaria,  ii.  3.  6,  and  many  other  places. 
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to  be  paid  down  once  for  all,  but  at  one  payable  year* 
ly.  This  was  done  in  the  strictest  legal  form,  by  man* 
dpation, — ^the  regular  mode  of  conveying  all  rights  to 
land,  among  which  that  of  levying  a  tax  from  the  pro* 
duce  was  one**®.  The  expression  of  Hyginus  therefore, 
that  the  jus  vectigalia  was  sold  by  mancipation,  is  per-> 
fectly  correct:  whether  this  can  also  be  said  of  his  state* 
tnent,  that  the  contract  was  sometimes  concluded  for 
a  lustre,  and  sometimes  for  a  hundred  years^,  must  be 
left  as  questionable  as  the  value  of  his  authority.  With 
regard  to  the  Roman  state  during  the  commonwealth  it 
cannot  possibly  have  been  the  case,  nor  probably  under 
the  emperors:  estates  may  have  been  so  let  by  provin- 
cial towns,  and,  as  is  still  more  likely,  by  the  Vestals, 
the  augurs,  and  the  other  spiritual  corporations,  to  which 
the  state  had  granted  the  right  to  the  vectigid  on  certain 
lands^ 

In  time  however  the  word  hcatio  came  to  be  com<*> 
monly  applied  to  the  censorian  contracts;  and  certainly 
they  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  leases  in  the  proper  sense, 
which  were  Rowing  more  and  more  frequent:  and  so 
die  same  term  has  prevailed  in  modem  Europe  for  all 
transactions  of  this  kind.  But  it  was  usual  to  speak  not 
only  of  a  letting  of  the  tax^^,  which  in  this  case  was  the 
•locatio  fruotuB  agri  ,•  but  to  say,  with  a  slight  colloquial 


S88  inpian^  tit.  xdc.  1.    For  the  republic  ihe  ager  pttbHota  itself  was 
an  object  of  mancipation ;  it  was  sold  by  the  quaestors. 

89  Hyginus  de  condic.  agr.  p.  90h,  ed.  Ooesii.  Qui  superfuerant  agri 
vectigalibus  subjecti  sunt,  alii  per  annos  tjuinos,  alii  vero  inancipibui 
-ementibus,  id  est  conducentibus,  in  annos  centeno»— Mancipes  autem  qui 
«raerunt  lege  dicta  jus  vectigalis,  ipsi  per  centurias  locaverunt  aut  vendi- 
deront  proximis  quibusque  possessoribus.  If  this  writer,  whose  concept 
tions  were  certainly  not  clear,  attacht  iany  distinct  meaning  to  the  last 
sentence,  it  must  be  understood  of  a  modus,  or  ft  composition  for  the 
ilenih  sheaf. 

90  I^vy  xxm.  7.     CenstNres  portoria  venalium  Capuae-^^/rucmlt 
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inaccuracy,  censores  agrum  fruendutn  locasae^^'y  and  ft 
single  step  further  led  to  the  speaking  of  letting  the  land 
itself.  This  phrase  is  used  not  only  by  Livy^,  but  even 
by  Cicero,  where  he  speaks  of  the  districts  in  Sicily 
which  were  the  property  of  the  republic  ^ :  in  this  very 
passage  however  he  places  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
.beyond  doubt,  by  adding  that  these  districts  had  been 
restored  to  the  towns  they  had  previously  belonged  to» 
Hence  the  soil  cannot  possibly  have  been  leased;  it 
can  only  have  been  the  vectigal.  We  must  not  therefore 
be  perplext  to  find  Folybius  speaking  of  the  letting  of 
lands  by  the  censors ;  especially  as  he  mentions  harbours 
among  the  objects  farmed,  where  the  duties,  not  the 
places  themselves,  were  let  to  the  farmers  of  the  revenue^. 
Nevertheless  this  phrase  drew  Greek  authors^  who 
were  strangers  to  the  Roman  system  of  finance,  into  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  republic  actually  farmed  its 
landed  property.  Hence  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
which  has  misled  all  modem  writers,  that  the  rich  excluded 
persons  of  smaller  means  by  outbidding  them.  Even 
Dionysius  however,  though  considerably  more  careful  and 
precise  than  that  amiable  but  very  superficial  and  heed- 
less author,  in  reciting  the  contents  of  the  pretended 
ordinance  of  the   Senate  about  the    public  land   at   the 

S91  hvfj  xuL  19.  M.  Lucretius  legem  promulgavit  ut  agrum  Cam- 
panum  cenaores  fruendum  hcarent.  The  rapacity  of  individuals  had 
withheld  not  the  farm-rent,  hut  the  tithe  from  the  repuhlic  for  thirty 
years :  So  Ulpian,  L  1.  D.  de  loco  puhl.  fruendo  (xliii.  9),  explains  the 
expression  of  the  edict,  locum  publicum  fruendum  locare,  of  the  canductio 
vectigaMs  fruendu 

n  Livy  zxvn.  3.    Capuae  Flaccus  agro  locando  tempus  terit 

03  See  note  277. 

04  Polyhius  vi.  17.  IIoXAmv  epytav  ovrwy  rwv  eKhZofxivuv  viro  tuv 
Ti/mt/Tflov — iroWmy  Sc  irorafjiw^,  XifAevfay,  Kriiriwy,  /mcraAAMv,  ^m^ov. 
Appian  de  BelL  Civ.  i.  7,  says,  exclusively  of  the  lands  that  were  not 
laid  waste,  iwtTrpatrKov  ^  i^eniadovw:  adding,  that  a  tax  was  levied  on 
the  produce  of  that  which  was  thrown  out  of  tillage :  he  seems  to  mean 
that  which  was  restored  to  the  old  inhahitants. 
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time  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  agrarian  law  of 
Cassius,  says,  it  was  resolved  that  such  parts  of  the 
domain  as  had  neither  been  sold  nor  assigned  should 
be  fanned  on  leases  for  five  years *^*.  If  we  needed 
evidence  ta  shew  the  meaning  of  the  Roman  author 
whom  he  followed,  it  would  appear  from  his  attributing 
the  same  destination  to  the  produce  of  these  leases, 
which  according  to  Livy  was  the  purpose  of  the  veciigal, 
when  the  tribunes  first  endeavoured  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances  to  revive  that  charge  on  the  possessors 
of  the  €^er  publicus ;  namely,  to  pay  the  troops^. 

We  pass  from  the  purchasers  or  farmers  of  the  right 
of  collectiug  the  portion  reserved  to  the  state  from  the 
produce  of  the  domain,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the  con- 
dition of  such  as  held  the  estates  which  were  the  objects 
of  the  agrarian  laws,   subject   to  this  charge. 

The  technical  term  for  these  estates  was  possessions: 
the  appropriate  name  for  those  who  held  them,  posses-* 
SOTS:  the  legitimate  expression  employed  exclusively  in 
speaking  of  those  who  held  a  portion  of  the  domain, 
which  they  might  transfer  and  alienate,  though  the  pro- 
perty in  it  belonged  to  the  republic,  was,  that  they  pos^ 
sest  it^^.     The   word   was   no  less  accurate  than  it  waa 


S95  Dionysius  vm.  73,  76. 

96  Livy  IV.  36. 

97  It  would  be  needless  to  collect  all  the  passages  that  prove  these 
assertionB:  the  following  might  have  sufficed  before  now  to  make  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  clear.  Cicero  de  Offic.  n.  22:  qw  agrariam  rem  ten- 
tant  \jLt  poMeswra  suis  sedibus  pellantur.  See  note  275.  Livy  n.  61 :  Ap. 
dandio^  causam  possessorum  publici  agri  sustinentL  rv.  36 :  vectigali  pos- 
snmmbus  agrarum  imposito.  51 :  agrariae  l^s,  quae  poasesM  per  injuriam 
agro  pubUco  Patres  pellebat.  53 :  si  injusti  domini  possemone  agri  publici 
oederent  vi.  5 :  nobiles  in  possessionem  agri  publici  grassari.  14 :  nee  jam 
possidendis  puUicis  agris  contentos  esse.  35 :  ne  quis  plus  D  jugera  agri 
possideret.  Epitome  Lviii.  ne  quis  ex  publico  agro  plus  quam  M  jugera 
po^ideret.  Florus  m.  13 :  reduci  plebs  in  agros  rum  (not  unde)  poterat  sine 
possidenHum  everraone.  Paulus  1.  ll.  D.  de  evictionib.  (xh.  2) :  Has 
possessiones  ex  praecepto  principal!  partim  distractas,  partim  veteranis 
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common:  they  had  only  the  uaus;  the  republic  the  fhie^ 
tu8  and  the  property;  and  iElius  Gallus  defined  poa^ 
session  to  be  the  use  of  land,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
property*^. 

Every  landed  estate,  Javolenus  says,  is  a  prceditim; 
but  only  one  that  is  the  property  of  the  possessor  is  called 
in  relation  to  him  tiger:  that  which  he  occupies,  but 
which  neither  is  nor  could  be  his  property,  is  termed 
possessio^.  Festus  gives  another  definition  of  the  Ro- 
man possessions,  containing  several  terms  that  designate 
estates  held  in  the  public  lands.  They  are  described  as 
extensive  tracts,  held  not  by  mancipation,  but  by  use, 
and  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  mere  will  of  the 
holder^^.  The  vast  extent  of  these  lands  is  a  circum- 
stance purely  accidental ;  and  the  addition  of  prvoatique 
spoils  the  explanation:  this  is  probably  the  fault  of  Fes- 
tus: Verrius  may  have  said  that  even  private  lands  of 
which  a  man  had  only  the  use  were  called  possessions; 
and  this  is  correct:  but  the  other  terms  in  the  defini^ 
tion  are  peculiar  to  the  domain. 

jidsignatas:  see  below  note  311.  Possessions  are  distinguish t  from 
f)roperty  in  the  most  pointed  way  by  Cicero,  adv.  Rullum  m.  -3  (IS),  in 
the  following  passage  among  others:  sunt  multi  agri  l^e  Cornelia 
pubUcati,  nee  cuiquam  assignati  neque  venditi,  qui  a  ^a,uc\s—f08siden^ 
^tir^-hos  jprwatos  facit;  hos — Rullus  non  vobis  assignare  vult,  sed  eis 
condonare  qui  possident.  Again:  cum  ea  quae  vestra  sunt  condonari 
po8ses9orthu8  videatis.  To  these  passages  Savigny  (Vom  Besitz,  p.  151, 
4th  edition)  has  added  a  very  important  one  from  Orosius  v.  18 :  eodem 
tempore  loca  pubHca  quae  in  circuitu  Capitolii  pontificibus,  auguribus, 
decemviris,  et  flaminibus  in  possessionem  tradita  erant,  cogente  inopia 
vendita  sunt.  Orosius  had  Livy  constantly  before  him :  though  perhaps 
not  immediately,  but  in  a  circumstantial  abridgement 

296  See  note  283. 

99  1. 115.  D.  de  V.  S.  In  the  bill  of  Rullus  too  agri  and  possessiones 
were  opposed  to  each  other :  Cicero  adv.  Rull.  m.  2  (7). 

300  Possessiones  appellantur  agri  late  patentes  publici  privatique,  quia 
(read  qui)  non  mancipatione  sed  usu  tenebantur,  et  ut  quisque  occupa« 
verat  collibebat  (read  cokbantur),    Festus,  Possessiones. 
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The  origin  of  these  possessioQs,  as  we  aEre  assured  by 
various  testimonies,  was  the  occupying  or  entering  upon 
territory  laid  waste  in  war^^ ;  as  that  of  property,  which 
was  opposed  to  them  in  every  particular,  was  a  dis« 
tinct  assignment  and  transfer  on  the  part  of  the  state'^ 
Still  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  this  occupying  was  left 
to  the  uncontrouled  choice  of  individuals,  which  would 
have  bred  violence  and  confusion:  by  what  regulation 
these  mischiefs  were  prevented,  Appian  omits  to  tell  us^ 
where  he  says  that  the  citizens  were  invited  by  the  state 
— ^that  is,  by  the  edict  of  a  magistrat^^^to  take  possess^ 
ion  of  the  waste  tracts  for  their  own  use'.  When  once 
occupied,  they  might  be  transferred  just  like  property 
to  an  heir  or  a  purchaser*:  but  property  could  never 
arise  in  them  by  usueapio.  This,  as  against  the  state, 
was  absolutely  impossible,  according  to  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  old  Roman  jurisprudence^:  as  is  in-^ 
timated    in    the   definition    of  Javolenus   by   the  clause; 


301  This  18  frequently  intimated  in  the  writings  of  the  Agrimensoresr 
GO  at  the  very  b^;inning  by  Siculus  Flaccus,  P*  3 ;  nee  tantum  oocupave^ 
ruiU  quod  colere  potuissent,  sed  quantum  in  spe  colendi  reserravere* 
Livy  too,  Yi.  37.  8a3r8  nee  agros  occuparuU  modum — Patribus  fore:  and 
BO  Festua  on  PossesBionea:  see  note  300^  8^  eumere,  in  the  inscriptioii 
of  the  Lex  Thoria.  The  correlatiTe  tenn  for  the  act  of  the  state  wa^ 
omoetno.  In  the  bill  of  Rullus  the  expressions  puJbUoe  data,  asfignata 
were  used  for  property  assigned,  cencessa  for  the  possessions.  Cicero 
adv.  RulL  m.  8  (7).  What  Dionysius  says  (vm.  73)  about  draw- 
ing boundaries  in  the  domain  (that  is,  according  to  his  view,  on  the 
lands  to  be  farmed),  is  a  signal  instance  how  boldly  he  ventures  to  apply 
his  very  obscure  conceptions  with  regard  to  peculiar  Roman  institutions^ 
and  so  introduces  them  in  the  wrong  place. 

8  Such  lands  are  the  agri  assignati,  the  former  the  occupatorii;  the 
(cfnaa  HmUati,  the  latter  am/inaiSe^ ;  the  loH/Undia  arcerUium  vicinos: 
Pliny  xxvm.  4 

3  ^lE.ireK^pvTTow.    Appian  i.  7. 

4  See  note  275. 

5  Frontinus  (Aggenus  as  he  is  called)  n.  de  controv.'  agronun  tit  de 
aUuvione  p.  69,  ed.  Goesii. 
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which  eannot  be  otir  property.  Sundry  instances  re- 
corded or  alluded  to  by  historians,  by  the  Agrimensores, 
and  in  inscriptions,  of  domain  lands  resumed  by  the  state 
after  a  long  usurpation,  shew  how  rigidly  this  maxim 
was  enforced  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  cen- 
sorship of  Vespasian.  Without  this  security  the  republic 
would  have  been  exposed  to  endless  loss  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  her  officers,  and  would  have  been  obliged  to 
abstain  altogether  from  granting  the  use  of  the  domain^ 
She  retained  the  property,  until  it  was  transferred  by  a  for- 
mal act ;  and  she  had  an  unlimited  power  of  terminating 
the  possession,  which  was  always  precarious,  and  of  sell- 
ing or  assigning  the  vacated  land.  A  subject  who  culti- 
vated the  ground  she  had  allowed  his  forefathers  to 
retain,  could  not  murmur  if  she  thought  fit  to  dispose 
of  it  otherwise'*^:  nor  was  the  possession  of  a  citizen 
more  inviolable,  even  within  the  500  jugers  which  the 
Licinian  law  iixt  as  its  limit,  but  which  it  did  not  guaran- 
tee: though  Tiberius  Gracchus  respected  and  confirmed 
possession  up  to  twice  that  amount.  This  is  proved  be- 
yond doubt  by  the  following  examples.  The  ager  trien- 
tins  tahulittsque^  which  was  given  by  way  of  satisfaction 
for  the  third  instalment  of  the  loan  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  lay  around  Rome:  the  creditors  of  the  state  were 
allowed  to  look  out  pieces  of  land  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  city,  which  from  their  situation  must  aU  needs 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Roman  citizens^.  So  the 
territory  of  Capua  was  divided  among  a  great  number 
of  small  holders,  Roman  citizens:  yet  the  right  of  the 
state  to  take  it  from  them  for  the  sake  of  founding  a 
colony  was  not  disputed,  but  only  the  equity  and  policy 
of  such  a  measure®. 

306  Cicero  adv.  Rullum  n.  21  (57) 

7  Livy  XXXI.  13. 

8  Cicero  adv.  Rullum  n.  31  (84).  It  was  only  a  temporary  conces- 
sion :  ovK  ayom-e^  ir«  a^oAtju  haXaj^eXv,  iireKfjpvrrov  iw  roa-uihe  row 
^OiXovaiv  CKwoweTv :     Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  7. 
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When  Appius  the  Blind  sold  domain-lands  far  and 
"Wide  to  defray  the  enormous  expenses  of  his  gigantic 
irorks,  many  of  the  families  turned  out  to  make  room 
for  Ae  purdiasers  may  probably  have  curst  the  under- 
takings which  ruined  Uieir  comfort ;  but  they  could  not 
deny  the  republic's  right.  Some  of  the  cases  may  have 
been  extremely  hard.  Had  the  measure  only  affected 
estates  derived  by  inheritance  from  the  first  occupiers^ 
the  loss  of  a  possession  acquired  without  expense  would 
not  have  been  an  intolerable  grievance.  But  even  when  it 
had  been  purchased,  or  taken  in  any  other  way  as  money's 
worth,  the  possessor  still  lost  it,  just  as  much  as  if  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  some  disaster :  he  could  not  claim 
any  compensation  for  his  eviction;  nay  Paulus,  in  giv- 
ing an  opinion  on  a  particular  case,  holds  the  ejected 
po88e8ik>r  bound  to  pay  the  remaining  instalment  of  the 
purchase-money '^.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  judges  five  hundred  years  earlier  would  have 
been  more  in  favour  of  an  equitable  adjustment,  than 
these  late  jurists,  who  knew  of  the  public  domain  only 
in  rare  instances ;  the  same  Paulus  speaks  of  it  under  the 
name  of  agri  publici,  laying  it  down  that  the  posses- 
sion of  them,  since  they  were  leased  in  perpetuity,  could 
not  be  resumed  except  by  the  emperor  immediately^®:  he 
however,  as  the  case  cited  proves,  might  do  so,  without 
allowing  any  compensation^^. 

aw  L  11.  D.  de  evict  (xxi.  2). 

10  Paulas  1.  11.  D.  de  public,  et  vectig.  (xxxix.  4). 

11  The  case  on  which  Paulus  gave  the  opinion  cited  in  note  309 
rdated  to  an  estate  in  Gennany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Roman  military  frontier :  this  form  of  the  ancient  man- 
ner of  poaaessing  land  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  confined  to  that 
province ;  and  there  it  continued  down  to  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and 
TheodoBius  the  younger.  Even  this  relic  of  the  old  law  was  abolisht  by 
a  constitution  of  tiie  year  4S3»  in  which  the  emperor  converted  the  right 
€i  the  possessors  into  absolute  ownership  (1.  un.  C.  Th.  de  rei  vindi- 
cate—il  93).  It  was  ^ven  at  Ravenna :  the  matter  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  forein  to  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 

Vol.  II.  K 
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It  is  dear  that  so  long  as  the  republic,  by  frequently 
enforcing  her  right,  directed  every  one's  attention  to  the 
uncertainty  of  all  possessions,  and  kept  the  marketpricc 
of  such  estates  low,  the  loss  was  bearable:  there  may 
even  have  occurred  cases,  when  the  censors  put  lands  up 
to  sale  in  great  masses,  and  were  therefore  forced  to  let 
them  go  cheap,  where  the  po&sessor  was  glad  .to  acquire 
the  security  of  absolute  property,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
tithe,  by  purchasing  at  a  low  price.  Under  the  contrary 
circumstances,  when  the  possession  had  not  been  shaken 
by  the  agrarian  laws  for  a  number  of  years,  the  market- 
price,  allowing  for  the  value  of  the  tithe,  might  come  very 
near  to  that  of  property. 

No  less  precarious  than   this  tenure  under  the  state 

at  that  not  only  is  this  confltitatian  omitted  in  the  code,  but  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  old  law  appears  in  the  Pandects  themselves.  The  imperial 
domains,  which  are  also  contradistinguisht  from  private  property,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  subject 

But  the  Pandects  speak  frequently,  and  under  a  separate  title,  of 
town-lands  subject  to  a  vectigaL  These  have  been  compared,  by  writers 
who  came  nearest  to  the  correct  notion,  to  possessions  in  the  public 
land  of  the  state :  yet  the  legal  distinction  between  the  two  is  no  less 
wide  than  the  difference  in  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  objects. 
Three  main  points  are  decisive  on  this  head.  1.  It  has  been  observed 
(see  the  text  to  note  305)  that  no  possessor  could  ever  acquire  the 
property  of  land  belonging  to  the  Roman  people  by  usttcapio :  town- 
lands  subject  to  a  vectigal  could  be  so  acquired :  Savigny  Vom  Besitz  p. 
110,  ed.  %--2.  According  to  Paulus  (1. 1.  D.  §  1.  si  ager  vectigalis.  vi.3) 
a  possessor  charged  with  the  vectigal  had  an  action  against  a  town,  if, 
while  he  psdd  his  rentcharge  regularly  (1. 2.  eod.),  his  land  was  taken  from 
him— just  like  a  tenant  for  a  term  (1.  3.  eod.)— on  the  strengtii  of  which 
poritive  authority  we  must  with  Haloander  transpose  tamdiu  and  qtmm^ 
(fttt  (L  1.  pr.)>  which  in  the  Florentine  manuscript  are  absurdly  inverted. 
(According  to  this  the  later  possession  charged  with  vectigal  differed  from 
that  under  an  emphyteutic  contract  only  in  respect  to  the  lessors,  who  in 
the  former  case  were  necessarily  a  corporation,  in  the  latter  might  be 
private  persons.)  The  Roman  republic  had  an  unlimited  right  of  turn* 
ing  out  a  possessor  without  any  indemnity. — 3.  A  town  £uined  its 
lands  in  perpetuity  to  any  one,  by  contract:  the  republic  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  soverain  state,  or  to  the  old  inhabitants,  by  concession. 
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was  that  of  the  clients  under  their  patrons,  who  granted 
them  small  plots  of  land  out  of  their  portion  of  the 
domain,  as  the  price  of  their  dependence.  Their  patrons 
made  these  grants  to  them,  it  is  said,  as  to  their  own 
sons^^':  and  the  duration  of  every  possession  that  a  sdn 
received  from  his  father  rested  entirely  on  the  father^s 
pleasure.  .Let  it  not  be  called  a  modem  idea,  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  attacht  to  the  estate  for  the  term 
of  their  services,  on  a  footing  of  mutual  independence, 
by  a  cottage  and  a  couple  of  acres:  the  law  enjoined 
the  settling  of  free  husbandmefn  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  every  estate  in  the  public  lands  ^^  Such  a 
client,  a  poor  tenant,  of  Cato  the  elder,  was  Salonius, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  This  in  aftertimes  needed 
to  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  still  was  not  observed,  but 
anciently,  when  the  power  of  the  patricians  rested  on 
the  numbers  of  their  clients,  had  been  the  object  of  their 
ambition:  it  wiEis  fair  however  that  a  possessor  should 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  a  useless  and  faithless  retainer: 
and  therefore  no  power  stept  in  to  protect  the  client,  if 
the  lord  resumed  his  grant  and  discarded  him. 

The  transfer  of  possession  in  the  public  lands  was 
divested  of  all  the  solemnities  contrived  to  secure  pro- 
perty, and  was  entitled  to  none  of  the  actions  and  re- 
medies by  which  the  latter  was  maintained :  it  would  have 
had  no  shield  against  violence  and  fraud,  had  not  the  su- 
preme power  which  conferred  it  and  invited  men  to  occupy 
it,  kept  one  in  readiness  for  it  It  was  secured  by  the 
possessory  interdicts:  for  there  is  nothing  I  hold  to  be 
more  certain  than  their  direct  and  original  reference  to 
this  possession.    Cicero  expressly  applies  them  to  it^^ :  nor 

318  Psttes — agrorum  partes  attribuebant  tennioribua,  perinde  ac 
liberis  propriis.  Festus,  Patres.  They  coilld  not  part  with  such  spots 
from  their  own  hereditary  lands. 

13  Appian  D.  B.  C.  i.  8. 

14  Cicero  adv.  Rullum  m.  3  (H)*  Haec  trib.  pi.  promulgare  ausns 
est  nt  quod  quisque-— possidet,   id  eo  jure  teneret,   quo  qui  optiroo 
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does  Dionysius  omit  to  notice  them  in  his  account  of  the 
discussions  on  the  public  lands,  and  of  the  leilian  law'^ : 
only,  as  in  numberless  other  instances,  he  mistakes  their 
gist.  The  tenour  of  the  praetorian  injunctions  points 
directly  to  the  possession  of  the  public  lands ;  •  not  indeed 
the  form  of  the  interdict  uti  poasideHs,  as  we  now  read 
it  extracted  from  the  perpetual  edict;  few  this  talks  of 
houses:  but  one  far  more  ancient,  preserved  as  it  was 
originally  reported  by  iElius  Gallus^^,  which  speaks  ex- 
pressly of  a  fundus. 

Though  the  praetor  however  did  not  permit  a  tenant 
at  will  (preca/rio)  to  claim  land  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion against  the  donor,  but  only  took  it  under  his  pro- 
tection as  it  subsisted  (uti  possidetis);  he  nevertheless 
guaranteed  the  independent  petty  occupiers,  by  declaring 
a  forcible  possession  (yi)  void*.  One  of  the  grievances 
bitterly  complained  of  by  the  -Gracchi  and  by  all  the  pa- 
triots of  their  age,  was  that,  while  a  soldier  was  serving 
against  the  enemy,  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted 

privatum?  £tiamne  si  vi  ejecit?  Edamne  si  clam,  si  precario  venit  in 
poBsessionem  ?  Ergo  hac  l^e  jus  civile,  causae  possessionum,  praetorum 
interdicta  toUuntur. 

315  "El  rtva  ff  dvTri^  kAcwtovtcc  (dam)  tj  jSta^ofACvoi  (vi)  Tiirtc 
llimrat  KaravefAova-iv  i  Dionysius  vm.  73.  ^e/BiaafAewoi,  rj  KXoirp 
Xapowre^ :  x.  32.  In  both  cases  he  supposes  that  such  a  vicious  pos- 
session was  forfeited  to  the  republic :  and  though  in  this  he  may  not  have 
seized  the  exact  purport  of  the  Roman  statement  he  was  following,  still 
it  is  natural  that,  if  only  a  part  of  the  possessions  wis  resumed,  those 
which  had  been  wrongfiilly  acquired  went  first.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Idlian  law  was  preserved;  and  in  it  mention  was  unquestionably  made 
of  possessbn  tn  et  clam, 

16  Festus,  Posseteio.  Uii  nunc  possidetis  mm  fundum :  instead  of 
eas  aedesy  as  it  runs  in  the  Pandects  (1.  i.  D.  xliii.  17).  It  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  all  the  views  that  have  been  suggested  by  a  friend 
during  an  animated  interchange  of  thoughts,  though  in  tl^  origin 
they  are  not  properly  ours,  but  belong  to  him  more  than  to  ourselves; 
What  he  has  imparted  however  one  may  mention  as  his  free  gift :  the 
observation  in  the  text  I  owe  to  Savigny. 

*  See  the  titles  16  and  17  in  D.  xlto. 
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his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wife  and  children.  With  pro*- 
perty  thk  was  manifestly  impossible :  in  the  public  lands, 
iremote  as  many  districts  were  from  the  Roman  seats  of 
justice,  such  acts  might  frequently  be  hazarded.  An  ab- 
sent piossessor,  whether  poor  or  rich,  might  without  his 
knowledge  {clam)  be  ousted  by  his  neighbours  from  his 
land,  which  was  not  protected  by  limitation :  here  likewise 
the  prsetor  granted  relief;  and  in  no  case  could  the  pos- 
session thus  surreptitiously  obtained  be  lost  by  prescrip- 
tion, which  affected  property  only.  The  clause,  one  from 
the  other  {alter  ab  aitero)^  precluded  the  applying  the 
edict  to  the  relation  between  a  possessor  and  the  state. 

Of  course  the  interdicts  also  protected  the  possession 
of  things  that  were  articles  of  private  property,  whether 
the  owner  had  meant  merely  to  grant  the  use  of  them,  or 
that  the  use  was  to  render  them  .quiritary  property  in  the 
place  of  a  transfer  in  open  court.  The  first  case  however 
could  not  often  occur;  nor  could  there  be  any  intention 
to  encourage  the  neglect  of  the  customary  formalities, 
which  in  early  times, — and  in  these  the  interdicts  were 
abeady  ccmimon, — cost  very  little  trouble :  so  that  this 
application  of  the  interdicts,  compared  with  that  to  the 
public  lands,  must  then  have  been  very  inconsiderable. 
This  proportion  indeed  was  necessarily  inverted,  when 
the  Roman  law  was  extended  to  lands  in  the  provinces, 
and  when  even  in  Italy  the  spirit  of  the  age  rendered 
the  neglect  of  the  troublesome  forms  used  in  the  trans- 
fer of  property  more  and  more  general,  while  the  domain 
there  gradually  disappeared.  Its  vast  extent  had  been 
exceedingly  reduced  by  the  agrarian  laws  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  before  the  Marsic  war,  and  during  that  war 
by  sale;  and  though  the  conquests  made  in  this,  and 
the  confiscations  in  the  civil  wars,  again  added  large 
districts  to  it,  these  were  forthwith  given  away  to  mili- 
tary colonies.  The  war  by  which  Vespasian  conquered 
the  empire,  and  the  rewards  he  bestowed  on  his  legions, 
caused  the   last  great  changes  of  this  kind,  considerable 
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assignments  of  land  in  Samnium  to  the  veterans^^^ :  but 
then  his  rigid  parsimony  led  him  to  resume  all  remnants 
of  the  distributed  territories  that  had  not  heea  expressly 
granted  away  by  the  state,  but  were  enjoyed  by  the 
colonies  and  municipal  towns  as  corporation  lands :  these 
were  the  siAaeciva.  This  measure  shook  the  fortunes 
of  almost  all  the  provincial  towns;  so  that  Domitian 
became  the  benefactor  of  Italy  by  an  edict  granting  all 
this  land  to  the  communities  that  had  previously  en- 
joyed the  use  of  it^^ :  but  at  the  same  time  the  landed 
property  of  the  state  disappeared  almost  entirely;  and  a 
writer,  probably  of  the  second  century,  speaks  as  if  he 
knew  of  no  land,  but  some  in  Picenum  as  it  was  then 
called,  near  Reate,  that  was  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people  and  paid  a  land-tax  to  the  treasury  ^^. 

With  such  trifling  exceptions  the  property  (pubttcttm) 
of  the  state  in  the  peninsula  was  now  almost  confined  to 
streams,  banks,  and  roads:  so  that  the  provisions  of  the 
perpetual  edict  itself  on  this  head,  like  the  elucidations 
of  them  which  we  read  in  fragments,  may  perhaps  have 
treated  of  scarcely  any  other  objects.  Nevertheless  since, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  subjects,  as  well  in  Ulpian'^a 
commentary  as  in  the  Pandects,  the  interdicts  appear  to 
have  stood  next  to  the  provisions  in  the  edict  concerning 
the  domain*^,  this  may  serve  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
they  related  originally  to  the  public  lands. 

This  confirmation  was  communicated  to  me  by  Savigny, 
when  I  shewed  him  my  researches  on  the  domain  and  my 
view  of  the  object  of  the  interdicts,  not  without  uneasi- 
ness lest  I  might  stumble  in  treading  on  such  forein  ground. 
His  approbation  gave  firmness  to  my  footing ;   and  it  is 

317  Aggenus  de  controv.  p.  54. 

18  Frontmus  (Aggenus  u)  tit  de  subsecivis  pp.  68,  69. 

19  Siculus  Flaccus  p.  2.    Likewise  some  forests :  Frontiuus  p.  42. 

20  The  provisions  on  the  pubUcum  stand  in  Dig.  xliii.  tit.  6 — 15; 
then  follow  the  interdicts :  in  Ulpian  the  former  were  contained  in  the 
sixtyninth  book,  the  latter  in  the  seventieth  of  his  commentary. 
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owing  jurindpally  to  the  assent  he  openly  declared  when 
my  researches  were  publisht,  that  their  results  are  now 
almost  uniyersally  adopted :  but  for  this  an  ungraduated 
stranger  would  have  had  to  pay  fcHr  his  presumption  in 
disooyering  the  truth*  And  so  I  ventured  some  years 
back  in  my  lectures  to  propose  some  further  inferences 
from  the  proposition,  that  the  praetor  took  upon  him  the 
protection  of  possesdon  in  the  public  lands. 

A  little  attention  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  in- 
stitutions will  convince  any  one  that  an  inheritance 
could  embrace  nothing  but  property,  that  for  instance 
a  testament  executed  by  mancipation  could  never  compre- 
hend and  transfer  possession.  This,  without  the  aid  of 
the  state,  would  have  been  vacated  at  every  demise  a! 
a  tenant,  and  thrown  open  to  the  first  person  who  chose 
to  occupy  it.  But  the  soverain  power  which  had  ori- 
ginally conferred  it,  and  had  shielded  it  from  encroach- 
ment, conferred  it  on  the  heir,  who  might  then  invoke 
the  same  protection  as  his  predecessor  had  enjoyed. 
The  praetor'  gave  the  possession  of  the  estate  to  the 
person  who,  according  to  common  law  or  to  the  last 
will  of  the  deceast,  would  have  claimed  it,  if  it  had 
been  property,  as  heir:  but  since  the  state  might  deal 
as  it  thought  fit  with  its  own  property,  the  magistrate 
was  not  only  not  tied  down  by  the  strict  rules  of  legal 
succession,  but  might  even  set  aside  testamentary  dispo- 
sitions, which  on  these  subjects  had  only  the  force  of 
wishes.  They  were  open  to  such  modifications  as  equity 
and  common  sense  might  suggest  to  the  praetor  for  the 
time  being :  and  one  praetor  might  lay  down  very  dif- 
ferent ordinances  on  this  head  firom  his  predecessor. 

That,  any  magistrate  should  have  been  entitled  to 
introduce  rules  of  succession  tending  to  undermine  those 
which  were  establisht  by  law^'^,  is  a  thing  so  monstrous 

321  This  most  absurd  opinion  is  delivered  by  Heineccius,  to  mention 
only  one  highly  respectable  scholar,  as  if  the  matter  were  quite  clear, 
and  contained  nothing  at  all  startling. 
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that  no  man  of  sense  can  deem  it  possible,  if  he  will  only 
attempt  to  conceive  it  in  practice.  But  when  the  posses- 
sion of  the  property  of  the  state,  which  lay  entirely  out 
of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  had  become  systematic,  and 
when  this  possession  grew  to  form  so  large  a  part  of 
all  private  fortunes  as  was  the  case  between  the  end  of 
the  second  Punic  war  and  the  Sempronian  law ;  when  pro- 
perty  in  the  subject  countries  and  the  provinces,  which 
likewise  did  not  fall  under  the  rules  of  inheritance  laid 
down  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  had  been  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  possession ; — a  mode  of  inherit 
tance  grew  up  by  custom,  which  it  cannot  surprise  us  to 
see  gradually  spreading,  and  supplanting  the  legal  one. 
Probably  very  few  cases  occurred,  of  estates  above  indi- 
gence, where  the  common  law  sufficed  to  regulate  the  suc- 
cession, and  where  the  intervention  of  the  praetor  was  not 
called  for. 

Everybody  knows  indeed  that  the  bonomm  poaaessio 
in  the  imperial  laws  had  a  different  shape  and  character : 
but  changes  of  this  kind  were  as  familiar  to  the  civil  law 
of  the  Romans,  as  to  their  constitutional  law,  or  to  the 
laws  of  modern  nations.  Like  these  the  Roman  civil 
law  was  affected  by  the  gradual  changes  in  society :  nay  it 
was  equally  exposed  to  the  influence  of  misconceptions 
which  promoted  gross  injustice.  In  Ireland  after  Tyrone^s 
rebellion  ignorance  of  the  native  law  occasioned  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  in- 
surgent chiefs:  the  government  eagerly  dealt  with  them 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  which 
wa3  entirely  forein  to  the  nation'^.  Under  equal  igno- 
rance German  tribunals  have  pronounced  against  the  rights 
of  hereditary  tenants,  who  owed  their  landlord  nothing  but 
fines,  easy  services,  and  a  quit-rent,  and  have  recognized 
the  power  of  rapacious  landlords  to  reduce  their  interest 

322  This  abominable  iniquity  is  very  frankly  exposed  by  Sir  John 
Davies  in  his  extremely  instructive  Historical  Tracts. 
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to  that  of  tenants  for  a  term,  and  to  turn  them  out  at  plea- 
sure. A  :wrong  precisely  similar  was  inflicted  on  the  pro- 
vincial landowners  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  So  early 
as  the  age  of  the  Antonines  it  unquestionably  ascribed 
the  property  of  the  soil  in  the  provinces  either  to  the 
Roman  people  or  to  the  emperor,  as  the  former  or  the 
latter  was  regarded  as  the  soverain^"^.  The  free  allied 
cities,  such  as  Rhodes,  would  have  been  admitted  by  Gains 
himself  to  be  exceptions:  but  beside  these  Cicero  names 
several  towns  in  Sicily  which  were  exempt  from  the  land- 
tax  and  other  burthens,  though  they  were  not  allies ;  in- 
deed by  speaking  of  the  very  few  that  had  forfeited  their 
territory  to  Rome  by  resistance,  he  admits  that  in  the 
others,  which  were  subject  to  the  tithe,  the  soil  was  pri- 
vate property",  though  under  forein  and  natural  law**. 
He  mentions  a  question  raised,  whether  a  district  in  Si- 
cily belonged  to  the  inhabitants  or  to  the  Roman  people*^. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  on  the  one  hand  the  acquisition 
of  the  East  and  of  Egypt,  where  the  soil  had  always 
been  the  property  of  the  government,  on  the  other  hand 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  and  the  border  provinces,  which 
far  exceeded  the  old  provincial  territories  in  extent,  ob- 
scured the  legal  rights  of  the  latter  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  government  and  tribunals ;  just  as  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  conquered  Wendish  countries 
has  bred  confusion  as  to  that  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Germany:  it  is  more  surprising  that  the  truth  though 
recorded  in  books  was  forgotten  in  the  course  of  sixty 
years:  for  even  Frontinus  had  spoken  of  the  arva  pub- 
lica  in    the   provinces,   in    contradistinction    to    the   agri 

923  Gaius  Inst  u.  7. 

M  See  note  277. 

25  And  though  taillable  et  corviable  ^  volenti. 

86  RulluB  had  excepted  a  certain  agar  Recentwicus  in  Sicily  from 
sale :  «  privatus  est,  says  Cicero,  it  is  needless  to  except  it :  adv.  Rull. 
1.4(11). 
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privaii  there.  The  only  difference  between  these  and 
landed  property  according  to  Italian  law  was  that  they 
paid  land-tax,  exemption  from  which  was  an  essential 
quality  of  the  latter'*^. 

as7  Aggenus  on  Frontinus  p.  47.  Ideo  publica  (arva)  hoc  looo  earn 
dixiflse  ezistimo^  quod  omnes  etiam  privad  agri  (in  provindis)  tribata 
atque  vectigalia  penolvunt 
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Whether  Rome  was  considered  as  a  colony  from 
Alba,  or  as  planted  by  the  son  of  Mars,  who  stood  in  the 
place  of  a  parent  city,  its  foundation  was  supposed,  and 
related  as  from  tradition,  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
all  the  solemnities  usual  in  new  colonies.  As  Romulus  was 
made  to  trace  the  pomoerium  with  a  plough,  so  to  him 
was  ascribed  the  assignment  of  two  jugers  ar-piece  to  each 
of  the  citizens,  as  inheritable  property^** ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  very  early  times  the  Roman  territory  was 
actually  divided  into  such  small  allotments.  A  hundred 
such  formed  an  ancient  century,  of  two  hundred  jugers  of 
arable*®,  inclosed  by  strips  that  were  drawn  according  to 
the  rules  of  augury  as  immovable  limits.  This  was  the 
district  of  a  cury:  that  each  possest  an  equal  one,  is 
among  the  traditions  of  the  old  law^ :  and  that  a  hun- 
dred  householders  were  assigned  to  each  cury  is   clear, 

328  See  above,  note  92. 

29  Siculus  Flaccus  ed.  Goes.  p.  15,  and  Varro  de  r.  r.  i.  10;  who 
here  gives  the  correct  statement:  elsewhere^  de  L.  L.  v.  4.  (iv.  p.  10.  Bip.) 
in  the  same  way  as  the  original  centuries  of  the  legion  were  imagined  to 
have  consisted  of  100  men^  he  assumes  a  century  of  100  jugers,  which  is 
nowhere  mentioned^  and  probably  never  existed,  as  the  original  one. 

30  AicAWy  Ttjv  yi^y  €<?  rptaKovTa  (see  note  341)  K\tjpow  laovK, 
iKaarti  (ppdrp^  KXijpov  airedwKCv  era.     Dionysius  u.  7. 
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because  three  thousand  warriors  were  reckoned  for  the 
three  tribes^\  as  the  colonists  of  Antium  are  designated 
m  a  thousand  soldiers :  and  hence  the  statement  that  at 
tht'  first  there  were  a  thousand  householders  in  Rome 
was  unquestionably  understood  of  the  Ramnes'*,  though 
it  may  originally  have  related  to  a  state  of  things  the 
remeiiibrance  of  which  was  studiously  obliterated.  A 
cury  is  also  shewn  to  have  contained  a  hundred  citizens 
by  tlie  ten  decuries  it  consisted  of^.  Each  century  of 
arable  land  was  regarded  as  one  mass,  which  was  pledged 
to  those  who  shared  it'*;  and  so  was  each  cury  to  its 
members :  it  would  be  an  inconceivable  inconsistency, 
that,  while  the  property,  of  a  citizen  who  died  without 
heirs  passed  to  his  house,  the  estate  of  the  last  member 
of  an  extinct  house  should  not  have  gone  to  his  cury^. 
At  the  time  indeed  when  the  Potitii  became  extinct 
the  case  must  have  been  materially  different.  It  is 
highly  probable,  though  it  does  not  admit  of  proof, 
that  nu  heredium  could  pass  to  any  but  a  member  of 
the  same  cury. 

331  Bingulac  tribus  singula  millia  militum  mittebant:  Varro  de  1. 1. 
v.  16  (iv.  p.  ^^6). 

3ff  See  note  91. 

aa  DioTiyaius  n.  7. 

M  On  thiA  rests  the  agrarian  controversia  de  modo.  If  a  river  carried 
away  a  piece  of  ground,  or  if  a  landslip  happened,  the  loss  fell  on  all  the 
landowners  in  the  century  in  proportion  to  its  extent    Aggenus.  p.  57. 

n5  Did  the  estate  of  a  man  who  died  without  heirs  go  to  his  house  as 
a  coinmor*  poesession,  or  was  it  divided  among  the  individual  members? 
I  conjecture  the  latter:  at  least  I  have  no  hesitation  in  thinking  that  the 
general  distributions  in  the  curies  are  proved  by  these  verses  of  Plautus: 
AuluL  I.  2,  29.  Nam  noster  nostras  qui  est  magister  curiae  JDividere 
firtfentl  nufms  dijnt  in  viros.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  this  should 
have  been  translated  from  the  Greek,  if  the  practice  was  unknown  at 
Ilome:  a  cary  indeed  about  the  year  550  was  quite  a  different  thing 
fVom  what  it  had  been  three  hundred  years  before;  and  Euclio,  whom, 
like  all  shniUr  characters  in  their  Roman  dress,  the  poet  takes  only  for 
an  jETfirian.  eould  not  anciently  have  belonged  to  one;  but  the  distribu- 
lioiio  imuQi  lia^e  begun  in  the  new-modelled  curies. 
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But  Romulus  did  not  assign  the  whole  district  to -his 
ten  curies:  he  set  apart  a  portion  for  the  service  of  the 
gods  and  for  the  royal  demesnes:  another  portion  he 
left  as  common  land^  that  is,  for  pasture.  It  has 
already  been  observed  that  two  jugers  could  not  possibly 
maintain  a  family:  their  produce  was  eked  out  by  the 
stock  kept  on  the  common  land;  and  the  main  part  of 
every  man^s  substance  consisted  in  cattle^.  An  agistment 
was  paid  to  the  commonwealth  for  the  pasturage;  and 
the  statement  that  the  populus  originally  received  <  land- 
tax  only  from  the  pastures,  and  that  hence  in  the  cen- 
sorian  registers  all  public  lands  subject  to  land-tax  were 
called  pascuay  appears  to  refer  to  these  earliest  times^^. 

In  our  accounts  of  the  law  on  this  head  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  footing  on  which  the  other  two  communities 
held  their  landed  property,  before  they  became  tribes 
of  the  Roman  people:  but  thus  much  is  demonstrated, 
that  all  quiritary  property  issued  from  the  republic,  and 
that  communities  which  received  the  Roman  franchise 
surrendered  their  lands  to  the  Roman  state,  and  received 
them  back  from  it.  Hence  the  assignment  of  landed  pro- 
perty is  ascribed  to  the  kings  by  whom  those  tribes  are 
brought  forward  in  history,  as  the  first  act  of  their 
reigns^ :  and  thus  the  accounts  which  represent  the  growth 
of  the  constitution  under  these  personifications  arrive  at 


336  Dionysius  n.  7.  E^cAaiV  Trjv  apKovcaw  eU  Upd  kcu  refxevij,  «ai 
rtm  Koi  ry  Kotvf  yrjv  KaraXitrtiv.  Out  of  the  rich  KXriptt^  of  the 
kings  (Cicero  de  re  p.  v.  S)  they  defrayed  the  charges  of  the  public 
worship.    Dionysius  m.  1. 

37  Columella  vi.  pr. 

38  Pliny  xym.  3. 

30  To  Nuroa— viritim — Cicero  de  re  p.  n.  14.  Dionysius  n.  62; 
Numa  assigns  dip'  if«  'P«/uiv\oc  €K€K7riro  x*^P^^>  *<*'  ^"""^  '^^  irifxo<riaf 
yupa^  IxoTpdv  rim  oXi^tiv^  to  those  who  had  received  nothing  undei^ 
Romulus.  Tullus  also  (Dionysius  m.  1)  distributes  land  among  those 
who  had  no  allotment:  with  which  assignment  is  connected  the  found-* 
ing  of  the  town  on  the  Cslian  to  afford  them  quarters. 
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the  completion  of  the  genuine  (iger  Romanua;  which, 
so  far  as  it  was  the  property  of  the  houses,  consisted  of 
three  regions  named  after  the  old  tribes^*^^,  that  is,  on  the 
whole,  of  thirty  centuries,  or  6000  jugers  of  arable  land, 
marked  out  by  limits,  which  was  private  property:  but 
beside  this  each  of  the  three  towns  had  its  royal  domain 
and  its  temple  land,  and  a  common;  and  only  in  the 
course  of  time  can  all  these  portions  have  been  united. 
This  simple  conception,  which  is  sound  in  its  way,  was 
totally  perplext  when,  by  a  mistake  which  cannot  have 
arisen  till  late,  the  final  state  of  the  populus  was  ab- 
surdly confounded  with  that  of  the  time  of  Romulus. 
Romulus  was  said  to  have  establisht  thirty  curies  ^^,  and 
to  have  had  three  thousand  citizens  at  the  foundation  of 
the  city**.  Now  as  a  great  deal  of  us^ess  trouble  had 
been  taken  to  adapt  the  hundred  senators  to  the  thirty 
curies,  just  so  has  it  happened  with  the  assignments  of 
land  by  the  second  and  third  king:  the  former  indeed 
is  provided  with  lands  from  the  conquests  of  Romulus; 
but  Numa  had  left  none  such  to  his  successor :  and  there- 
fore it  was  feigned  that  TuUus  parcelled  out  the  royal 
domain.  In  both  cases  the  measure  is  represented  as  an 
act  of  charity  to  the  poor. 

Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  then  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  thirty  regions  belonging  to  the  curies,  Livy  is  in 
errour  when  he  supposes  that  the  houses  anciently  had 
no  landed  property,  because  almost  all  the  land  had 
been  acquired  by  conquest,  and  all  that  had  been  sold 
or  assigned  was  in  the  hands  of  the  plebs^.      Not  only 


340  Varro  de  1. 1.  v.  9  (iv.  p,  17). 

41  See  note  330. 

42  DionyBiusu.  2:  be  adds  300  knights^  who,  it  is  probable,  were 
i?onoeiyed  to  have  been  incbided  in  that  number :  see  note  331. 

43  Livy  IV.  48.  Nee  enim  ferine  quidquam  agri,  ut  in  urbe  alieno 
Bolo  poflita,  non  armis  partum  erat,  nee  quod  venisset,  assignatumve 
publice  esset,  praeterquam  plebs  habebat 
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was  the  arable  field  in  die  old  ager  Romanua  secured, 
like  all  property,  against  every  agrarian  law ;  it  was  the 
same  with  the  ancient  common,  and  all  the  additions 
made  to  it,  before  the  existence  of  the  ptebs.  The 
founder  of  the  plebs,  king  Ancus,  is  said  to  have  made 
the  fourth  assignment  c^  land*^:  and  this  again  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  historical  form  of  expressing,  what 
was  a  mattCT  of  course,  that  the  Latin  communities  out 
of  which  the  new  order  was  formed,  surrendered  their 
lands  to  the  Roman  state,  and  received  them  back  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  formal  limitation.  In  such 
transactions  transfers  and  exchanges  were  unavoidable^ 
especially  if  there  be  ground  for  supposing  that  several 
of  the  newly  adopted  citizens  changed  their  abode. 

The  public  lands  of  the  Roman  state  must  have 
attained  a  very  great  extent  even  before  the  reign  of  Ser^ 
vius.  When  towns  were  taken  by  storm,  or  the  citizens 
redeemed  themselves  from  death  or  slavery  by  an  un- 
conditional surrender  of  their  persons  and  property^, 
their  whole  territory  became  the  property  of  the  con- 
queror**:   frequently  a   town  ceded  a  part,  generally  a 


344  Vol  I.  p.  348. 

4ft  In  the  form  of  surrender  in  Livy^  i.  38,  the  envoys  give  up 
themselves,  their  people,  urhem,  agros,  aquam,  terminos,  delubra,  uten- 
silia  (their  movable  property),  divina  humanaque  omnia. 

40  Publicator  is  ager  qui  ex  hostibus  captus  sit:  Pomponius  1.  20. 
D.  de  captivis  et  postliminio  (xlix.  15).  If  the  conquered  land  had 
previously  been  Roman,  it  returned  to  the  original  owner:  not  so  if  it 
had  bdonged  to  foreiners:  of  which  the  conquests  of  Gallic  territories 
taken  from  the  Cimbrians  afford  an  example.  The  Saracens  gave  the 
same  extent  and  the  same  limits  to  the  right  of  conquest  as  Rome.  The 
property  in  land  was  retained  in  towns  that  had  submitted,  but  not 
in  those  taken  by  storm:  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  goes  by  the  name  of  Elwakedi,  it  is  related  that  the 
general  dedared,  that  conversion  to  Islam  did  not  entitle  the  inhabitants 
of  Circesium  to  retain  the  ownership  of  their  land:  they  were  to  pay 
a  groundrent  for  it 
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third,  of  its  district  or  of  its  public  lands,  as  the  price 
of  peace. 

The  course  pursued  under  the  kings  was  undoubtedly 
tsimilar  to  that  in  later  times :  lands  the  cultivation  of  which 
had  not  been  entirely  ruined,  and  which  were  not  granted 
to  farmers,  or  to  the  old  inhabitants  on  a  precarious  tenure, 
would  be  sold'*^;  particularly  perhaps  olivegrounds  and 
vineyards  in  good  condition.  For  it  was  impossible 
that  the  persons  who  as  members  of  the  soverain  body 
had  equal  claims  to  the  possession  of  such  estates,  could 
come  to  a  quiet  adjustment:  they  must  have  been  co- 
veted by  all ;  and  the  plantations  which  had  not  been  laid 
waste  cannot  have  been  very  extensive :  in  Latium,  as  in 
Attica  and  Lombardy,  in  a  hostile  inroad,  every  fruit- 
tree  and  vine  must  have  been  cut  down,  unless  some  ac- 
cident prevented  such  devastation.  The  waste  land  how- 
ever might  have  been  assigned  to  the  citizens  for  their 
property  :  the  reason  why  this  was  not  done  was  most  pro- 
bably because  it  must  have  been  allotted  in  equal  parcds 
to  the  curies,  and  these  in  the  course  of  some  generations 
contained  very  unequal  numbers:  so  that  this  absurd 
result  would  have  ensued,  that  the  members  of  those 
which  were  least  numerous  and  rendered  least  sendee 
to  the  state,  would  have  enjoyed  the  largest  chores. 
This  must  have  been  the  cause  that  led  to  a  practice 
so  surprising  as  that  of  enjoying  the  public  lands  by  pos- 
session, which  doubtless  was  always  charged  witli  the 
payment  of  a  tithe:  for  without  this  and  t!u'  sums  v'dka] 
by  the  sale  of  lands,  the  kings  would  never  have  been 
able  to  execute  their  great  works.  This  mode  of  enjoy- 
ment suited  the  powerful  citizens,  who  had  many  retain- 
ers to  settle :  while  others,  who  were  not  anxious  for 
a  small  distant  property,  and  would  only  have  parted 
with  it  if  they  had  received  it,  made  no  application  for 


347  On  this  subject  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  7,  is  extremely  distinct 
and  trustworthy. 
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a  flhare,  and  were  satisfied  with  a  lai'gess  from  the  produce 
of  the  tithe  out  of  the  public  coffer  of  the  cury^*®. 

When  the  plebs  had  been  formed,  and  served  in  the 
army  of  the  republic,  it  was  entitled  to  a  fair  portion  of  the 
land  won  by  arms,  though  the  name  of  (iger  publicua  was 
still  retained  from  the  time  when  the  populus  was  the 
whole  of  the  state:  but  when  by  the  Servian  legislation 
the  infantry  was  to  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the  plebei- 
ans, it  became  an  intolerable  wrong  to  give  them  no  share 
in  the  land  they  had  conquered  with  their  blood.  Hence 
the  author  of  that  constitution  is  represented  as  expressing 
indignation  at  this  scandalous  conduct  of  the  patricians^, 
and  as  making  a  general  assignment  of  land  to  the  mem-* 
bers  of  the  commonalty^.  It  cannot  however  be  supposed 
that  Servius  rested  satisfied  with  a  transient  measure :  the 
code  of  beneficent  laws  that  bore  his  name  must  have 
contained  a  regulation  providing  what  was  just  and  fair 
for  the  future:  to  it  we  may  refer  the  origin  of  the 
plebeian  hides  of  seven  jugers*^  The  two  orders  dif- 
fered from  each  other  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects. 
The  plebeians  received  a  definite  and  equal  portion,  in 
perpetual  ownership,  inheritable  and  alienable  according 
to  the  rigid  rules  of  law;  exempt  from  tax  on  the 
produce,  but  entered  in  the  censors  books,  and  thereby 
subjected  to  all  assessments,  which  never  affected  pos- 
sessions in  the  public  lands:  the  allotments  too  were 
assigned  to  individuals;  for  the  plebeians  were  not  at- 
tacht  to  their  tribes  through  the  intervention  of  any  sub- 
ordinate body,  but  were  admitted  individu^y  into  them. 
The  patrician  centuries  of  arable  land  "  consisted .  of  a 
hundred  lots,   the  plebeian  of  a  hundred   actua^^:    this 

318  See  note  335. 

4»  Dionysius  IV.  9 :  T^c$i;^oiria9  7^«— Toi)<'oWi5€tf^arovcK^T«rir.« 
M  Dionysiiis  iv.  10,  13. 
u  Fofensia  septem  jugera:  Varro  de  r.  r.  i.  -S. 
a  Fifty  jiigen:  the  original  measure  was  an  actus,  asquareof  14400 
square  feet:  two  of  these  made  a  juger. 
Vol.  II.  L 
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wa|(  the  quantity  of  the  lands  that  were  put  up  to  a 
by  the  quaestors  ***,  and,  according  to  Livy^s  view 
least,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  plebeians:  sucli 
century,  or,  other  accounts  say,  ten  such  were  desigi 
for  Curius,  and  disdained  by  him^^ :  each  contained  se^ 
lots  of  seven  jugers;  for  half  the  breadth  of  the  bon 
strip  was  included  in  the  fifty :  and  when  after  the  La 
witf  an  assignment  of  2i  jugers  was  made  in  one  c 
trict,  and  of  Si  in  another,  a  like  surface  of  fifty  aci 
was  divided  among  eighteen  and  fifteen  persons  resp 
tivdy^.  The  compass  of  the  land  to  be  divided  nee 
sarily  determined  the  size  of  the  allotments,  and  p 
bably  was  seldom  so  great  as  to  allow  of  seven  jug 
for  each  man :  though  the  number  of  claimants  is  not 
dicated  by  that  of  the  heads  in  the  census;  for, 
form  a  conjecture  about  that  number,  we  must  i 
only  deduct  the  lists  of  the  isopditan  towns,  1 
also  the  patricians  aild  the  aerarians  among  the  Rom; 
themselves;  both  which  classes  enjoyed  the  public  lac 
the  one  by  immediate  possession,  the  other,  at  least 
part  of  it,  by  grants  received  in  the  ciq>aeity  of  did 
The  aerarianct  had  no  daim  to  conquered  lands,  as  tl 
did  not  serve  in  the  field:  for  military  service  was  e 
th«  fddndation  of  the  title  to  an  Assignment^ :  till 
length  the  right  was  confined  to  the  veterans.  It  n 
scarcely  be  observed  that  after  the  tompletion  of  ev< 


MS  Agri  quaestjorii;  Stcnhis  Flaccus  p*  14. 

M  ColumeUa  i.  praef.  14;  and  the  treatise  De  Viria illuatr.  33.  V 
riua  Maximua  m.  4.  5.  Frontinua  Strateg.  iv.  3. 12. 

6ff  The  centuriea  of  210  jugers  were  also  divisible  into  lota  of  ac 
eaehy  and  contained  thirty  aach.  The  greater  centuriea  of  240  and 
jugera  are  of  very  Iste  uaage  and  refer  to  very  large  eatatea. 

56  So  Fnmtiniia,  Strateg.  ir.  3. 1^  says,  with  reference  to  the  1 
of  dnina,  that  the  allotted  quantity  of  land  waa  given  to  the  inilBaf  < 
nmmatu  After  the  second  Punic  war  Sdpio's  aoldiera  are  rewarded  i 
land  (Livy  xxxi.  4,  40);  and  we  already  pearoeive  a  conatuit  ps^i^Mi 
between  the  shares  of  the  ac^er,  the  centurion,  and  the  knigb 
wbich  there  is  no  trace  in  older  times. 
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conquest  the  portion  of  the  arable  knd  that  was  to  re- 
main puWc  property,  and  that  which  was  to  be  par- 
celled out,  was  determined.  The  jriebeians  Were  as  much 
disqualified  from  sharing  the  use  of  the  farmer  by  oc- 
cupation, as  the  patricians  from  receiting  assignments  r 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  c(nnmon  pastures  was  indi»« 
pensable  td  both:  and  there  is  no  trace  or  likelihood 
that  distinct  tracts  of  pasture-land  were  set  apart  ibr  the 
pieDs* 

The  sacrifice  of  rf  law  like  this  was  of  course  one  of 
the  first  articles  in  the  bargain  made  by  Tarquinius  with 
the  faction  that  supported  him :  on  the  other  hand  when 
the  patricians  aimed  at  effecting  an  incurable  breach  be- 
tween the  commonalty  and  the  banisht  prince,  they  decreed 
a  general  assignment  of  seyen  jugers  to  eadi  man  from 
the  royal  domains.  Among  the  t3rrannical  acts  they  com- 
mitted afterward  it  is  mentioned,  that,  as  soon  as  their 
monopoly  of  power  was  firmly  establisht  against  the  ple- 
beian nobless,  and  the  Tarquins  were  irrevocably  expelled, 
they  turned  the  plebeians  out  of  the  public  lands^^ :  not 
that  the  latter  could  become  occupants  there;  but  the 
want  of  the  commerdtMn  did  not  prevent  their  buying 
pieces  of  land,  in  which  the  sale  did  not  confer  the 
absolute  ownership.  It  is  probably  to  this  period  that 
we  ought  to  refer  an  allusion  which  we  find  made  to 
persons  ejected  from  the  public  lands  on  account  of 
their  plebeian  quality^:  though  the  patricians  appear 
for  a  long  time  after  in  exclusive  possession  of  them^'. 


S7  Agro  pellere:  Sallust,  Fngm.  Hist.  p.  935,  ed.  Cort  See  VoL  i. 
p.  561. 

»  Quicmique  propter  plebitatem  agro  publico  cgecdsunt:  Casaius 
Hemina  quoted  by  Nonius  on  Flebitas. 

»  Hence  Livy  forgets  bis  prejudices  when  be  is  contemplating  tbis 
usurpation}  and  censures  the  patridans,  not  only  in  expressing  tbe  feel- 
11^  of  tbe  tribunes  (iv.  53.  vi.  6, 37),  or  of  M.  Manlius  (vi.  14),  but  in 
bis  own  person  (iv.  51).    Dionysius,  who  as  a  foreiner  is  in  reality  muc^ 

l2 
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To  expell  fair  purchasers  was  a  tyrannical  act  at  all  events  f 
and  the  claim  to  the  exdusive  occupation  was  unjust,  for  the 
law  of  Servius  had  not  been  restored:  a  new  usurpation 
still  more  oppressive  to  the  plebeians,  inasmuch  as  it 
dried  up  the  sources  of  the  military  pay,  was  that  the 
patricians  gave  over  paying  the  tithe.  This  cannot  have 
been  done  before  they  secured  the  possession  of  the  con- 
sulship: the  powerful  prince  who  built  the  Capitol,  as> 
suredly  did  not  renounce  a  branch  of  revenue  so  indis- 
pensable to  his  work.  The  exemption  thus  usurpt  still 
existed  in  the  year  331;  when  the  tribunes  insisted  on 
the  public  lands  being  charged  for  the  pay  of  the 
troops^^:  and  we  read  that  a  like  charge  was  imposed 
for  this  very  purpose  during  the  agrarian  commotions  in 
the  third  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius^^  Though  this  may 
perhaps  not  be  so  much  a  tradition  as  an  inference  of 
some  annalist,  it  was  suggested  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 


mace  impartial,  subjects  them  to  still  more  violent  invectives  for  their 
shameless  rapacity ;  from  King  Servius  in  rv.  9,  from  Sp.  Cassius  in  vm- 
70,  even  from  Appius  in  vm.  73^  fixMn  L.  Sicinius  Dentatus  in  x.  37. 

360  Livy  IV.  36. 

61  It  is  assumed  throughout  the  whole  narrative  that  at  this  time 
the  poMessors  paid  no  tax :  so,  in  Dionysius  vm.  74,  the  people  are 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  possession  of  the  patricians,  edv  IfiixovmOGf 
Tdftfffi,  KQi  Ttt?  «V*  dvTW¥  irpoco^ow  €i«  TO  Kotvci  hehawavtiftivaf. 
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One    cannot  help  doubting    whether  in   atl    that   is 
said  of  the   agrarian  law   of   Cassias  there   is    a   single 
point  that  comes  from  any  other  source  than  the   desire 
of  the  later  writers   to  give  some  account  of  so  import- 
ant a  measure.     Since   the   old   chronicles    were  totally 
silent    about  the  nine  nobles    who   were   condemned    to 
death,  they  must  at  all  events  have  been   very  brief  on 
the  fate  of  Cassius:    and  what  should  make  them  deem 
it  necessary  to   do  more  than  name   his  agrarian  law? 
Its  purport  can  have  been  nothing  but  a  revival  of  that 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  law  of  Servius.     It  must  have 
directed  that  the  portion  of  the  populus  in   the  public 
land9  should  be  set  apart,  that  the  rest  should  be  divided 
among   the    plebeians,    that    the    tithe    should    again   be 
levied,  and  applied  to  paying  the  army.     Now  this  is  just 
what  Dionysius  makes   the    senate  ordain:     only  by  a 
law  meant  in  earnest,  as  will  be  noticed  presently,   the 
carrying  the  measure  into  e£^t    would   have  been   en- 
trusted  to  very  diflTerent   hands   from   those  selected  in 
that  ordinance  of  the  senate.      In  trying  by  induction 
to  restore  the  purport  of  the  law  of  Cassius,  the  only 
other  thing  we   have  to   add  is  that  the  lands  divided 
between  the  orders    were    solely   those    which  the   state 
had  acquired  since  the  general  assignment  by  king  Ser- 
vius, and  which  it  still  retained. 
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But  whether  the  ordinance  then  made  be  ascribed 
Cassius  or  to  the  senate,  it  is  a  most  perplexing  ridd 
that  the  plebs  should  have  condemned  its  benefactor 
death :  for  nobody  ever  doubted  that  the  assembly  of  t 
people  which  tried  him  was  the  plebeian  one  of  t 
tribes'".  And  probably  the  story  that  he  was  pronounc 
guilty  and  condemned  by  his  own  father,  was  only  i 
vented  to  cut  this  knot.  Others,  who  found  a  difficul 
in  supposing  that  after  three  consulships  and  as  mai 
triumphs  Cassius  was  still  under  his  father^s  power,  restri< 
ed  the  father^s  judgement  to  his  bearing  testimony  to  1 
son^s  guilt ;  whereupon  the  people  permitted  the  qua^st 
to  execute  the  sentence  against  him^:  a  statement  e^ 
dently  framed  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  old  law 
Tullus  Hostilius,  according  to  which  the  judges  pass 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  the  people  only  interfered  j 
dicially  in  case  the  condemned  party  appealed  to  thei 
Impartial  judicial  rigour  may  perhaps  have  been  t 
prominent  hereditary  feature  of  the  Cassian  house,  ev 
before  the  time  of  L.  Cassius:  after  he  had  made 
proverbial  the  above-mentioned  story  sounded  credit 
enough. 

Others  kept  simply  to  the  account  that  Sp.  Cassius  w 
condemned  on  the  charge  of  the  qusestors ;  and  they  ga 
in  to  a  strange  misconception  of  the  treaty  with  t 
Hemicans,  as  if  only  a  third  of  their  public  lands  h 
been  left  to  them,  and  as  if  Cassius  had  meant  to  divi 
the  confiscated  two  thirds  between  the  Romans  and  t 
Latins,  and  besides  even  to  give  the  Latins  a  part  of  t 
Roman  prblic  lands  ^^.    Others,  with  a   correcter   noti 

M9  DionynuB  la  so  entirely  under  this  mifltakey  that  he  says  1 
quflMtors  oonyened  to  vXtjdo^  to  the  iKKXri^iaf  and  talks  of  the  o;^; 
that  thronged  to  it:  vm.  77. 

03  Quaeator  enm  cedente  populo  morte  mactavit:  Cicero  de  re 
II.  35. 

64  Livy  n.  41.  I  remark  by  the  way  that  in  the  passage,  JiuHd 
munus  vu^g;ahim  a  civibus  is9e  in  90cio»,  the  word  Use,  though  it  1 
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of  die  treaty  with  the  Hernicans,  alleged  that  he  intended 
to  parcel  out  the  whole  ager  ptMictM  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  two  allied  rtates^^.  Such  partiality  to 
{oremars  would  certainly  have  estranged  the  affections 
of  the  commonalty  firom  hint ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that, 
to  explain  why  they  were  not  exasperated  and  did  not 
rise  against  him  as  a  traitor,  a  tale  was  fabricated,  that 
he  had  proposed  repaying  the  money  taken  from  the 
pldeians  for  the  com  sent  as  a  present  from  Sicily:  a 
fiction  that  does  not  need  to  be  refuted,  since  at  this  time 
at  all  events  that  present  had  not  yet  been  made.  It 
looks  as  if  this  feature  had  merely  been  borrowed  from 
the  proposition  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  with  regard  to  the 
treasure  left  to  the  Romans  by  Attalus;  just  as  the 
calling  in  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  to  carry  the  law 
through  by  force  forms  a  counterpart  to  the  scenes  wit- 
nest  at  Rome,  when  C.  Gracchus  and  M.  Drusus  tried 
to  compell  the  senate  to  pass  their  laws  by  the  aid  of  the 
Latins  and  the  Italian  allies. 

The  people  before  whom  the  qussstors  Cseso  Fabius 
and  L.  Valerius^  impeacht  Sp.  Cassius  as  soon  as  his 
year  of  office  expired,  was  the  populus ;  which  Dionysius 
is  never  able  to  discriminate  from  the  plebeian  tribes, 
because  the  Greeks  knew  only  of  a  democratical  ejcjcXfyo-ca. 
The  Greek  terms,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, with  which  Fabius  designated  the  orders,  and 

been  ri^tly  rejected,  is  not  to  be  struck  out,  but,  as  appears  by  the 
reading  of  the  Florentine  manuscript,  egisse,  to  be  changed  into  egenii. 

wi  Dionysius  vm.  77. 

U  Dionymus  all  along  confounds  the  qiuxeitorea  clanici  and  parri' 
€i4ii:.  he  terms  those  rafxicu,  whom  he  ought  to  have  termed  iiperai, 
»d  speaks  of  the  accusers  of  Cassius  as  young  men,  because  the  qucst- 
onhip  which  had  the  care  of  the  public  purse,  being  the  first  step  to 
honours,  was  filled  by  such.  With  regard  to  the  qusstors  who  presided 
in  trials  of  life  and  death  the  reverse  must  have  been  the  case:  thus  T. 
Quinctius  held  that  office  after  three  consulships :  Livy  m.  S5.  That 
IHonyshis  should  havo  found  Fabius  and  Valerius  described  by  a  Roman 
simaBst  as  nttnofw,  because  their  houses  were  Sabine  ones,  is  not  credible. 
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his  use  of  the  word  ^^os  for  the  aristocratical  p 
of  the  nation''^,  may  probably  have  appeared  to  him 
vague  and  erroneous  expressions  of  a  foreiner.  But 
one  who  comprehends  the  Roman  constitution,  wiU  n 
^y  proof  that  no  patrician  could  have  been  broui 
before  the  tribes  of  the  commonalty  except  by  plebe 
accusers,  for  an  offense  against  that  order:  nor  is  th, 
the  sbghtest  vestige  of  the  centuries  having  ever  acl 
as  a  court  of  justice  before  the  enactment  of  the  Twd 
Tables.  The  houses  were  the  natural  judges  of  tb 
peer,  and  were  as  ready  to  condemn  him  as  his  accusi 
could  desire. 

367  Dion  commonly  cllg  the  plebs  ,rA,-<»o,,  not  Kiwly  Sa,Kc 
Smo^  with  hm,  is  exclusively  the  populus.  never  the  plebs;  though 
.s  compelled  by  usage  to  call  the  tribunes  i^^apxc,  «,d  only  onl  i 
?i,^       ^T  T"^.  «^  the  term   rp;/3o„.o.   roS  ,X,'0o. 

iSf??'  T  if:  "l'!'  "  *"  ^""^  ^^'  «>Pi«  e^eu  these  Lr, 
«om.  hte^Uy  from  him).    Among  a  variety  of  Lt«.ces  in  wluT 

lr„f  r^        '^"*  ""'''  •"  ^-  "'  -»"««  he  speaks  of  i 
nght  of  the  tnbune.  to  mteri'ere.  Ka%  rf^;^„,,  ,„-,  „•  j,-^^,  fT  ^^„. 

J^.T...  .MAX.  .. :  further  on.  r^  ,„,„«  .^  ,,-,,.  J  ,„,  ;„^.'', 

iT'LT'  I'f"?  ''"^*'"=  the  nine  tribunes  .«  <«.dem^ 
Ae,flamesbythe8,Mo.,vn.l7.  Exc desentent,  p.l«,ed.M.  Fork* 
^«  m  sped^mg  of  the  election,  he  applies  the  worf,  in  likeconfZi^ 
theLat.nexpre«uon  to  the  assembly  of  the  centuri;,-th«.inx^^ 

.,.«.  (under  C^sar):  compare  xu„.  51,  where  the  ,.,- Ji.  ^^^ 
to  the  e«,arpiia,.    Now  that  Dion  owed  the  advantage  of  this  ex^!!^ 

SD^or^i'^n"^'^"^***-^^*^^^^ 

^es  no^Jn  r^'t''^^  ""• '"'  ^"^  ^"o*  canonly n,e«,  th 
count  of  the  times  before  the  wwwiA  pS^"  *^^v     ^^^  "^ 
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Now  it  being  held  certain  that  Cassius  was  condemned 
^y  the  same  people  to  which  he  had  offered  money  and 
land  with  £Eu;tious  views,  both  our  historians  have  deemed 
it  indisputable  that  he  really  aspired  to  royal  power: 
indeed  this  was  the  general  belief  long  before  ^^*:  yet 
it  is  dear  that  nothing  was  related  of  any  distinct  cri- 
minal acts.  Dion  however,  with  his  characteristic  inde- 
pendence of  judgement,  asserted  that  Cassius  was  clearly 
innocent,  and  was  put  to  death  out  of  malice^:  though 
I  would  not  on  the  other  hand  infer  from  this  that  he 
had  met  with  any  circumstances  decisive  in  his  favour. 
He  knew,  as  we  do,  that  the  curies  were  at  once  his 
enemies  and  his  judges,  that  they  saw  their  possession 
of  the  public  lands  attackt,  and  that  they  looked  to 
secure  their  usurpations  by  the  death  of  the  great  pa- 
triot, and  by  a  change  in  the  law  of  election.  If,  accord- 
ing to.  the  rule  laid  down  by  L.  Cassius  for  ascertain- 
ing a  criminal^^,  we  ask,  who  was  the  gainer  by  the 
death  of  his  great  ancestor  ?  the  answer  is,  the  patri- 
cians: and  the  faction  which  had  Genucius  assassinated, 
would  not  scruple  to  murder  Cassius  under  the  forms 
of  law,  if  such  a  crime  served  its  ends:  this  however 
is  no  proof  that  he  was  innocent.  Cassius  may  even  have 
aimed  at  kingly  power  from  pure  motives,  in  order  to 
restore  the  Servian  laws  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  ini- 
quities of  the  patricians :  and  if  the  commonalty  had 
trusted  him,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  a  gainer  by 
the  change.  That  he  must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
man  is  proved   by  his  three  consulships,  by   the  three 

388  This  was  not  only  Cicero's  judgement  (de  re  p.  n.  35,  and  in 
several  other  places),  but  that  of  the  censors  who  melted  down  his 
statue  in  the  year  590:  Pliny  xxxiv.  14.  Yet  must  not  the  opposite 
opinbn  have  prevailed  previously,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  facts 
was  mudi  fresher  and  clearer,  since  the  statue  was  allowed  to  stand? 

m  Dion  Exc.  de  sententiis  19.  ed.  M.  p.  150 :  "EkSi/Xoit  on  {f^Xorv* 
w^iy^ck  ctAX*  ovK  aBficf/<rac  t<  diru\€ro, 

70  Cassianum  illud,  cui  bono? 
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triumphs  he  earned  in  them,  by  the  three  treaties  he  coo« 
eluded,  by  the  compromise  he  effected  with  the  common- 
alty, and  probably  with  the  lesser  houses:  all  this  may 
have  raised  his  views,  till  nothing  seemed  beyond  his  reach. 
The  period  of  the  sway,  legitimate  or  usurpt,  of  the  aurvM- 
yfJTai — ^when  under  the  guardianship  of  a  ruler  independ- 
ent of  the  laws  youthful  jfreedom  gained  strength,  and 
antiquated  privileges  were  fain  to  reduce  their  pretensions 
within  moderate  limits — ^this  period  had  not  yet  past 
quite  away  among  the  western  Greeks,  though  the  consti- 
tutions in  Greece  itself  had  already  left  this  stage  be- 
hind them:  among  the  Etruscans,  and  probably  among 
the  Italians  generally,  elective  kings  were  still  usual. 
It  was  frenzy  in  the  son  of  Appius  the  BUiid  to  dream 
of  grasping  the  diadem  of  Italy :  but  in  the  four-and- 
twentieth  year  after  the  first  consulship  the  kingly  form 
of  government  was  still  generally  esteemed  the  natural 
and  legitimate  one,  and  the  new  form  the  work  of  a  re* 
volution:  the  remembrance  of  a  flourishing  empire  and 
brilliant  victories  reposed  on  the  times  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  it  was  hoped  the  same  fortune  might  return  if  Ae 
ancient  constitution  were  revived:  the  plebeians,  who  amid 
the  general  humiliation  of  the  commonwealth  were  still 
more  violently  and  degradingly  opprest  than  before,  when 
they  sacrificed  on  the  nones  to  the  memory  of  their  bene- 
factor, addrest  silent  prayers  to  the  gods,  that  they  would 
once  more  send  them  a  king  and  protector^^.  There  was 
no  reason  to  fear  the  return  of  the  Tarquins :  the  last 
king  and  his  sons  were  in  their  graves. 

Fifty  years  before  this  the  patricians  favoured  a  rebel- 
lion to  prevent  the  consulship  being  introduced,  because 
it  would  then  have  been  shared  by  the  plebeians:  they 
now  defended  that  office,  because  they  were  in  exclusive 
possession  of  it;  nay,  so  far  had  parties  shift^  their 
positions,  the  lesser  houses,  that  had  formerly  been  the 

371  Macrobiiu  Satnni.  1. 13. 
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most  resolute  adherents  of  the  usurper,  beiog  now  them- 
selves opprest  by  a  faction  of  the  oligarchy^  must  have 
coalesced  vith  the  commonalty  as  partisans  of  Cassius. 

8p.  Cassius  was  ignominiously  beheaded  ^^'^  and  his 
house  razed  to  the  ground :  the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  in 
firont  of  the  temple  of  Earth '^^9  remained  desolate  under  a 
curse.  There  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Ceres  in  her  temple 
with  an  inscription  recording  that  it  was  dedicated  out 
of  the  fortune  of  Cassius :  it  is  somewhat  surpriang  that 
patrician  magistrates  should  have  raised  such  a  monument 
in  a  temple  subject  to  the  immediate  inspecticm  of  the 
ttdiles,  a  plebeian  magistracy,  and  omtaining  the  coffers 
and  the  archives  of  the  commonalty:  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  story  that  another  Sp.  Cassius  £ell  a  victim 
to  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  that  tribune,  though 
a  traitor  to  his  order,  may  have  consecrated  his  spoils 
th^re^^.  It  can  only  haye  been  a  descendant  of  tl»  great 
Cassius  that  erected  the  statue  of  him,  which  stood  till 
the  year  590  on  the  site  of  his  demolisht  house;  for 
the  quaestors  would  never  have  spared  it^^.  The  Cassii, 
among  whom  in  the  seventh  century  we  find  Lucius,  the 
model  of  a  faultless  judge,  were  without  doubt  distinctly 
r^arded  as  descendants  of  the  consul :  hence  it  is  stated 
that  he  left  three  sons,  whose  lives  were  spared  by  the 
senate,  though  there  wanted  not  voices  that  urged  the  ex- 
terminaticm  of  the  whole  house^^.  That  all  the  Cassii 
who  appear  in  later  times  should  be  plebeians  is  p^- 
fectly  natural :  perhaps  the  patricians  expelled  the  whole 


37s  Soourging  and  beheading  was  the  mode  of  execution  more  majorvm 
fat  state  offenses :  so  apocryphal  is  every  particular  in  Dionysius,  diat  he 
makes  Cassius  to  be  burled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  though  this  belongs 
only  to  sentences  passed  by  the  tribunes;  and  was  a  punishment  whidi 
they  inflicted  in  person. 

79  Between  the  temple  of  Peace  and  S.  Pietro  in  Vincok. 

74  See  the  text  to  notes  000—015. 

75  Pliny,  xzzir.  14,  says  Uiat  he  erected  it  himsdf. 
7s  Dionysins  vm.  80. 
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house,  as  they  had  done  that  of  the  Tarquins:  or  the 
themselves,  at  least  after  the  decemvirate,  when  thei 
was  nothing  to  prevent  their  going  over  to  the  com 
monalty,  abandoned  the  order  that  had  shed  the  bloo 
of  their  father  or  kinsman. 

They  were  avenged  by  his  agrarian  law.  That  sue 
a  measure,  containing  all  the  provisions  absolutely  m 
cessary,  obtained  legal  validity,  is  unquestionable.  Befor 
the  plebeian  tribes  acquired  a  voice  in  the  legislatui 
by  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,  the  tribunes  ha 
no  power  to  bring  forward  a  law  of  any  kind:  so  tha 
when  they  made  use  of  the  agrarian  law  to  excite  violen 
passions^^,  it  must  have  been  one  that  had  been  &i 
acted,  but  dishonestly  set  aside.  And  this  is  the  shap 
the  commotions  occasioned  by  it  take  throughout  in  Die 
nysius:  only  with  him  it  is  an  ordinance  by  whic 
the  senate,  on  the  motion  of  A.  Atratinus,  tried  to  pacif 
the  people.  He  himself  decidedly  considers  it  as  nothin 
but  an  ordinance  of  the  senate ^^:  yet,  though  he  aftei 
ward  forgets  what  he  has  said,  he  has  adopted  a  state 
ment  which  he  found  in  some  better  informed  Roma 
writer,  that  it  had  been  laid  before  the  populus*^,  an< 
accordingly  had  at  least  past  into  a  law  of  the  curies 
which  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  as  a  bindin, 
resignation  of  the  pretensions  it  abolisht:  and  since  i 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  centuries  would  joyfiill 
accept  the  justice  tendered  to  them,  even  the  moc 
careful  writer  might  deem  it  superfluous  to  mention  thd 
assent.     Now  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  imaginin, 

377  As  they  did  after  269  every  year :  Liyy  n.  42  to  52. 

78  So  much  80,  that  he  makes  the  consuls  have  recourse  to  a 
evasion^  that  as  such  it  was  only  binding  for  a  year:  dc.  37. 

79  TovTo  TO  hoyfia  ek  rov  hijfiov  elaewe'^Oiv  tov  Kaaatov  eiravc 
T^f  ^rifiayuyiaK :  Dionysius  vm.  76.  ^EKtpipeiv  eU  tow  IrjfAow  is  it 
phrase  he  uses  more  frequently  for  bringing  an  ordinance  before  tl 
soverain  assembly  of  the  centuries :  but  the  other  expression  is  not  tl 
less  authentic. 
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this  law  to  have  been  a  different  one  from  that  proposed  by 
Cassius :  their  identity  however  could  not  be  recognized  by 
those  who  entertained  delusive  notions  as  to  the  latter,  or 
supposed  it  to  involve  a  crime.  Only  the  provision  that 
the  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  ten  oldest  con- 
sulars  of  the  greater  houses,  should  see  the  law  ex- 
ecuted^ cannot  have  proceeded  from  Cassius,  inasmuch 
as  the  necessary  effect  was  to  make  it  a  dead  letter,  which 
it  became :  and  yet  this  very  clause  is  so  dosely  connected 
with  the  forms  of  the  ancient  constitution,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  attributed  to  the  invention  even  of  a  learned  annalist.  Un- 
less therefore  this  was  a  subsequent  ordinance,  designed  by 
inaction  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  law,  which  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  withstand,  Cassius,  if  he  gave  in 
to  it,  must  have  done  so  because  he  was  tired  out  by  oppo- 
ntion,  and  was  fully  convinced  that  the  patricians  would 
otherwise  throw  out  his  bill  at  all  risks ;  so  that,  having  at 
least  procured  a  recognition  of  the  principle,  he  resolved 
to  leave  the  execution  of  the  measure  to  better  times. 
Indeed  he  could  not  even  have  brought  his  bill  before  the 
centuries,  until  it  had  received  the  assent  of  the  senate : 
yet  if  he  let  this  impediment  stop  him,  he  can  have  had 
no  intention  of  subverting  the  existing  laws.  It  was  by 
the  very  men  commonly  regarded  as  the  champions  who 
defended  them  against  his  treasonable  attempts,  that  they 
were  overthrown  through  an  unexampled  usurpation. 

a»  Dionysiufi  vra.  76.    "Avhpa^  «k  tuv  vwariKuv  Scko  tovc  ir^ea- 
fivraroin.  See  above  p.  114. 
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It  is  a  phenomenon  to  which  the  fasti  of  the  republic 
afford  no  parallel,  except  at  their  very  beginning  in  the 
honours  enjoyed  by  the  Valerii,  that  for  seven  consecutive 
years,  from  269  to  275,  one  of  the  seats  in  the  consulship 
was  always  filled  by  members  of  the  same  house :  and  that 
this  cannot  have  been  matter  of  chance  is  the  more  cer- 
tain, inasmuch  as  the  effect,  so  long  as  the  lesser  houses 
formed  a  separate  body,  must  have  been  that  either  they 
or  the  greater  houses,  as  an  estate,  were  excluded.  One 
cannot  but  see  that  this  must  have  been  connected  with 
some  revolution  by  which  the  oligarchy  designed  per- 
manently to  secure  the  superiority  they  had  gained,  and 
from  which,  though  this  hope  was  not  fulfilled,  they  long 
derived  an  unjust  advantage,  but  which  ended  in  only  lay- 
ing a  deeper  foundation  for  the  liberties  of  the  plebeians. 

The  sentence  against  Cassius  may  perhaps  have  been 
carried  into  effect  according  to  the  forms  of  law  by  Q. 
Fabius  and  Ser.  Cornelius,  both  of  them  members  of  the 
older  houses^^^,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  save 
him,  although  it  was  an  injury  at  once  to  the  larger  half 
of  the  ruling  estate^',  and  to  the  whole  of  the  conmionalty. 

an  That  the  Fabii  were  of  Sabine  origin  has  been  stated,  in  VoL  i.  pp. 
998^  310,  note  810 :  that  the  Gomelii  were  so  likewise  may  be  inferred 
with  confidence  from  the  vicus  Cornelius  on  the  QuirinaL 

tt  Had  not  the  lesser  houses  outnumbered  all  the  rest  of  the  patri- 
ciansy  they  would  never  have  had  one  of  the  places  in  the  consiilahip 
eoneeded  to  them,  while  the  other  two  tribes  had  the  other. 
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The  force  which  enabled  ^  govermnent  to  act  thus,  arose 
firom  thar  confederates;  who  perhi^  were  no  less  ready 
to  lend  their  arms  for  putting  down  the  disaffected,  than 
the  cantons  in  alliance  with  Bern  and  Lucerne  Were  to 
support  the  burgesses  on  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants 
in  i65S :  nay  the  oligarchy  might  reckon  that  the  colonies, 
in  those  6ays  still  unconnected  with  the  plebs,  would 
serve  against  it,  as  the  subjects  of  Basle  helpt  the 
oligarchs  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  citizens 
i^iom  they  opprest^  The  aristocracy  however  were  not 
ecmtented  with  their  victory  :  they  were  intoxicated  by  it, 
and  gave  vent  to  their  hatred  in  insulting  and  maltreating 
the  commonalty  ^^.  Hereupon  the  latter  began  to  awalcen 
from  its  lethargy:  and  although  the  veto  of  the  curies 
must  have  kept  such  men  as  were  notorious  for  their 
boldness  out  of  the  tribuneship,  yet  some  of  those  who 
were  dected  may  have  had  more  firmness  than  was  looked 
for,  while  in  others  the  office  may  have  awakened  powers 
of  which  diey  themselves  had  till  then  been  unconscious : 
thus  Toices  ware  uplifted  from  araibng  them  demanding 
the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law.  To  avert  this  the 
patricians  purposely  stinred  up  wars^ :  for  so  long  as  the 
I^ions  were  in  the  field,  the  forum  was  empty ;  and  the 
oath  which  bound  the  Roman  to  his  colours  jiBced  him 
under  the  unlimited  discretion  of  his  general.  Thus 
the  consul  Q.  Fabius  led  an  army  against  the  Volscians, 
and  gained  a  victory  with  it:  the  booty  was  delivered  up 
to  the  paymaster  acoording  to  the  military  oath,  and 
was  sold  by  him:  the  produce  however  was  tiot  divided 
among  the  troops,  although  the  plebeians  served  at  their 
own  cost,  but  was  paid  into  the  common  chest  of  the 

383  In  the  commotion  of  1691 :  Meyer  von  Knonau  n*  p.  88. 
84  Dionysiiis  vm.  81 :    Qpa^repoi  re  ko^  vw€poirTuctiT€poi  rmv 

m  'Oi   ivvaroi  wo\ifAov9  ck  woXifxmv  cVirtf^cf  Mvitvv.     Zoaaias 
vn.  17. 
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* 
burgesses  ^^   that  is,  was   distributed  among  the  curies 
Such    was   the   answer   of  the  patricians    to   the   remon 
strance  of  the  plebs. 

But  Publicola  had  granted  the  centuries  the  righ 
of  a  free  choice  among  the  patrician  candidates  for  thi 
consulship^;  and  since  there  assuredly  was  no  want  o: 
just  men  among  the  houses,  nor  of  such  as  were  inclinec 
to  avenge  Sp.  Cassius,  the  opprest  looked  forward  to  th< 
annual  election  with  impatience,  the  tyrants  with  dread 
The  former  ma^e  use  of  menaces  and  defiance,  withoui 
reflecting  that  the  possessors  of  power,  if  they  have  m 
other  alternative  than  to  fall  by  the  law,  or  to  sav< 
themselves  by  boldly  violating  it,  will  seldom  be  so  cow 
ardly  as  to  let  themselves  be  called  to  a  severe  account 
for  to  await  such  an  account  with  calmness,  from  th< 
consciousness  of  guilt,  and  because  it  is  an  expiation  o 
it,  requires  a  strength  of  mind  which  no  offender,  ex 
cept  a  very  magnanimous  one,  can  possess.  Besides  i 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  right  of  sel^reservatioi 
does  not  depend  on  the  innocence  of  those  who  are  com 
pelled  to  exercise  it :  nay,  the  virtuous  alone  are  willing 
to  forgo  it;  whereas  others  will  urge  in  their  own  be 
half  with  great  plausibility,  that  the  punishment  wouk 
probably  go  beyond  all  measure,  would  fall  on  many  wh< 
are  guiltless,  and  would  breed  much  misery.  Hence  i 
free  constitution,  in  which  the  division  of  the  powers  o: 
government  is  not  merely  apparent,  must  fall,  when  par 
ties  have  become  implacably  hostile  to  each  other :  th< 
best  security  for  freedom  against  the  revolutions  whicl 

386  Malignitate  patrum  quU-militeni  praeda  fraudavere.  Qiiicquic 
captam  ex  bostibufi  est  vendidit  Fabius  consul  ac  red^t  in  publicum 
Liyy  n.  42.  The  aerarium  was  entirely  different  from  the  jniblicum , 
the  former  was  the  treasury  of  the  whole  state^  the  latter  that  of  th< 
burgesses :  the  annals  could  not  have  exclaimed  against  the  avarice  of  itu 
patricians,  if  the  money  had  been  paid  into  the  former.  See  Vol.  i 
notes  1106, 1S93. 

•7  See  Vol  i,  pp.  520,  521. 
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lead  to  despotism,  is  when  the  share  which  public  opi- 
moQ  and  the  nation  take  in  the  government  is  for  tike 
inost  part  little  more  than  an  accredited  traditional  fic- 
tion. Else  the  result  is  such  as  we  witnest  during  the 
French  revcdution  in  the  contest  between  the  majority  in 
the  directory  and  the  legidative  assembly :  and  even  if 
under  a  different  state  of  things  matters  are  not  carried 
80  ftr,  still  in  every  collision  between  the  powers  in  a 
state  liberty  runs  a  far  greater  risk  than  authority  does ; 
and  evils  which  are  often  irretrievable  threaten  it  through 
tiR  rashness  of  its  champions,  who  shut  their  ears  to  the 
ooonsels  of  the  more  prudent  recommending  patience  and 
o(mciliat(H*y  measures,  in  order  that  existing  rights  and 
institutions  may  outlive  the  time  of  peril,  and  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  borne  along  by  the  temptation  of  giving 
vent  to  their  dissatisfaction. 

How  powerful  the  Fabii  were,  is  shewn  by  the  force 
which  followed  Cseso  to  the  Cremera :  apparently  no  other 
house  could  vie  with  them  in  this  respect ;  and  with  their 
support  the  old  tribes  might  venture  on  the  attempt  to 
make  their  authority  absolute.  The  price  paid  for  this, 
namely  that  one  of  the  consuls  was  always  to  be  a  Fa- 
bius,  did  not  deprive  them  of  anything,  provided  the  lesser 
houses  were  excluded :  but  to  execute  this  compact  it  was 
necessary  that  the  election-law  should  be  changed.  The 
procedure  hitherto  had  been  for  the  senate  to  confirm  the 
choice  of  the  centuries  by  an  ordinance  on  the  subject ; 
which  the  curies  adopted,  and  so  invested  the  person 
q>poiDted  with  the  imperium'^.  This  procedure  was  now 
inverted;  and  the  centuries  were  to  content  themselves 
with  confirming,  that  is  to  say,  with  doing  homage  to, 
the  consuls  i^pcnnted  by  the  senate  and  the  curies.  The 
first  time  they  were  convened  for  this  purpose  was  in  269^ 

S8  This  point  was  so  well  establisht,  that  those  who  supposed  the 
trdnmes  of  the  people  were  elected  hy  the  curies,  assumed  that  there  was 
a  prdiminary  resolution  of  the  senate.    Dionysius  x.  4. 

Vol.  II.  M 
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to  recognize  Caeso  Fabius  and  L.  iSmiUus ;  but  they  i 
fused  to  give  their  assent  to  the  abcdition  of  their  rigl 
Dionysius  indeed,  who  knew  of  no  dectiye  assembly  sii 
that  of  the  centuries,  and  who  regarded  the  plebeians 
poor  folks,  or  at  the  utmost  as  persons  of  middling  £ 
tune,  was  unable  to  understand  that  this  was  the  tn 
of  events;  and  accordingly  he  has  disfigured  it  into 
very  different  story*^ :  but  since  we  know  the  nature 
the  mirror  in  which  the  image  has  been  distorted,  we  c 
give  a  correct  delineation  of  it  with  no  less  confidei 
than  if  we  found  it  in  a  simple  one.  In  this  place 
says  that  the  senate  ordered  the  persons  who  were  to 
appointed,  to  sue  for  the  consulship :  under  the  next  y< 
more  distinctly,  that  it  preelected  them^:  the  appoi 
ment  in  both  cases  is  ascribed  by  Livy  to  the  patrei 
Beyond  doubt  he  used  this  word  here,  as  throughout 
first  decad  from  the  second  book  onward,  having  i 
come  familiar  with  the  old  books,  to  denote  the  patrie 
estate:  and  indeed  as  a  matter  of  form  the  approval 
the  curies  first  gave  force  to  a  resolution  of  the  senn 
But  in  fact  this,  save  on  extremely  rare  occasions,  -% 
very  nearly  as  much  a  mere  formality  then,   as  it  i 

389  vm.  8S.  KcAcvoi/ci  fAcrtiwai  rrjv  vVareiav— Ka/<r»Ki  ^afitai 
KOI  €K  T»v  HWuw  irarpiKmw  AevKiov  'AifiiXtov^^-^rovTmu  Zi  fitTiow: 
Tijy  dpyriv  K»\v€t»  fxev  ovk  Jioi  re  ija-av  oi  hijfXortKo),  KardKiirow 
hi  Tctf  ap')(aip€aia^  ^X^*^^  ^'^  "^^^  irehiov.  Here  again  we  see 
delusion  by  which  he  is  always  prepossest,  that  the  plebeians  ] 
nothing  to  do  with  the  first  class  any  more  than  with  the  knights,  x 
were  always  mere  lookers  on  at  the  elections,  unless  some  acdd 
gave  them  importance.  This  is  the  explanation  he  himself  gives  (x. 
of  the  appointment  of  L.  Cindnnatus  in  294;  an  appointment  which 
a  measure  of  the  plebs  would  indeed  be  unaccountable,  but  which  ^ 
again  the  result  of  a  similar  usurpation. 

90  vra.  87.     'Ou?  f/  fiovXij  irpo€i\€To,  Koi  oU  irapayytWctw  • 
ap-yrj^  €K€\€V(r€v — MdpKo^  ^d/Stm  koi  AevKtai  OvaXepto^, 

91  n.  48.    Invisum  erat  Fabium  nomen— tenuere  tamen  patr^s 
cum  L.  Aemilio  Caeso  Fabius  consul  crearetur.    And  soon  after: 
pars  reipublicae  (patres)— M.  Fabium  et  L.  Valerium  consules  dedit 
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afterward  when  nobody  appeared  but  the  Iktors ;  for  the 
populua  always  confirmed  the  ordhiance  of  the  senate, 
iriiich  consisted  entirely  of  patridans^^ :  nor  indeed  was 
it  entitled  to  do  anything  eith^  with  regard  to  elections 
or  to  laws,  beyond  approving  or  rejecting  what  the  se- 
nate proposed^^  H^ce  it  has  often  been  overlookt;  and 
Uyj,  where  he  was  not  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  some 
older  writer,  certainly  conceived  that  the  patres  who  gave 
their  assent  were  the  senate^^:  hence  too  Dionysius  on 
another  occasion  ascribes  the  election  of  one  of  the  consuls, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  centuries,  altogether 
to  the  senate^ :  whereas  in  another  passage  he  says  with 
perfect  correctness  that  Appius  Claudius  was  raised  to 
the  consulate  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  and  by 
the  appointment  of  the  burgesses^.  The  express  in- 
formation  that  the  elections  were  transferred   from   the 

398  Diodorusy  xiv.  113,  says  the  first  instance  in  ivhich  the  ^rjfio^ 
(see  note  367)  refused  to  confirm  a  proposition  of  the  senate,  was  when 
the  latter  voted  that  the  Fahii  should  be  given  up.  This  beyond  all 
doitbt  is  saying  far  too  much :  it  is  sufficiently  evident  however  that 
mdi  a  r^ection  was  extremely  rare. 

SB  IMonymuB  vn.  38:  Since  the  building  of  the  city  ovZiv  irmwore 

^(9,  By  this  S^/io9  he  himself  understands  the  curies  in  iv.  SO: 
'0  HjfAo^  €K  Tuv  iraXaittv  v6fi»v  (before  Servius  Tullius)  KvptoQ  Sjv  rmv 
fuyi<rru¥''~-Kard  to?  <ppdrpa^  yf/ijipriipopuw.  So  too  in  dc  41 :  rct^ 
^parptOKW  y\rn<pn<popia^  ehei  vpofiovXevirafievri^  rij^  /SovXfi^,  »^cu  rov 
hifiov  KOTO,  ipparpia^  row  yjnppotn  iveyiyKavroif^-^vpia^  etwau 

94  This  is  perfectly  manifest  in  his  account  of  Numa's  election:  1. 17. 

86  IX.  1.     'AwoBeiicKVTai  Kaiaww  fiew  <^afiiw — vir6  rrj^  fiovXrjs — 

XrOpCCK  Zc  ^OVplO^  VWO  TUV  hriflOTlKUV, 

M  IX.  43.  "Airwiow  KXavZiov^-^poe^ovXevirdv  re  koi  iyj/^tiipiirain-o 
avorra  vwarow.  This  is  far  from  bemg  tautologicaL  Livy  says,  m.  21 : 
Ptiim  L.  Quinctium  cmmlem  reficidnint.  His  expressions  shew  that 
the  appointment  was  not  yet  completed;  and  so  the  senate  could  ordain 
neqmL.  QMindium amsulem  faceret.  As  understood  by  the  annalists 
Uus referred  to  the  curies:  looking  at  it  historically— be  the  fact  true  or 
not— we  must  conceive  that  the  senate  withdrew  its  resolution :  so  that 
the  houses  never  came  to  a  vote. 

m2 
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centuries  to  the  curies,  he  himself  gives  us  in  the  perse 
of  the  tribune  Laetorius^^^-  as  it  had  been  put  into  h 
mouth  by  some  Roman  annalist.  Taking  this  fact  I 
itself,  he  might  deem,  as  he  does,  that  an  advantaj 
had  been  gained  by  the  democracy :  as  it  stood  in  tl 
anna^,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cassius,  he  mv 
have  regarded  it  as  a  senseless  misrepresentation ;  since 
implied  that  the  aristocracy  for  the  sake  of  increasi] 
their  power  gave  up  the  centuries,  in  which  he  suppos 
them  to  predominate;  and  this  point  he  passed  qy< 
Nevertheless  the  positive  statement  that  in  271  the  i 
terrex,  to  quiet  a  ferment,  convoked  the  comitia  of  t 
centuries  in  the  field  of  Mars^^,  is  a  sufficiently  dc 
acknowledgement  that  in  the  two  foregoing  years  the  c 
cision  had  rested  with  other  assemblies.  Moreover 
both  those  years  the  persons  nominated  by  the  sem 
were  men  against  whom  all  the  wishes  and  prayers 
the  commonalty  were  directed,  and  whom  it  would  ne^ 
have  appointed,  had  they  been  proposed  to  it,  any  mc 
than  Appius  Claudius  in  283,  or  Cincinnatus  in  294 :  a 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  about  their  electi 
appears  also  from  Dionysius  mentioning  the  names 
their  fathers  along  with  their  own;  though  his  sole  ri 
son  no  doubt  was  that  he  found  them  so  recorded 
his  authorities^. 

Dion  Cassius  too  conceived  that  the  whole  body 
the  patricians,  not  the  senate  alone,  were  in  exclusi 
possession  of  the  consular  elections  prior  to  273*^:    1 

397  DC.  46.  'EircSciKia/TO— Toir  (yojuov)  vwep  rrj^  yf/riiptiipoptav, 
(read  oc)  6uk  en  Ttjy  Xo^Ttiit  iKKXria/av,  dWd  TiyV  Kovptunv  ew 
ruf  yj/riipuy  Kvpiav,  , 

96  Dionysius  vm.  90 :  'T^v^KaXiva^  rtj¥  \o)^7tiv  €KK\rjffia¥,  koi  • 
yj/rj<pov^  Kard  rd  rtfxiifiara  dvalov^, 
99  vra.  83,  87. 

400  ZoDaras  vn.  17:  \p6vm  Ze  ^rorf— ovk  elwv  koi  aixtp^  i 
vvdrov^  rj  crparriyov^  vwo  t«v  Suvarwv  diroheiKwo'dat,  dXX*  rjOe 
Kot    avTOi   Tov  trepov   €k   t«v  evirarpihwv  alpeTaOai,  «c  he   to\ 
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the  powerful, — as  he  calls  those  from  whom  the  ajppoint- 
moit  to  one  of  the  offices  was  then  withdrawn, — ^is  with 
him  a  usual  name  for  the  patricians,  as  the  ettpatrids  is  in 
other  places^^.  This  passage  has  been  preserved  word  for 
word,  rather  through  the  clumsiness  than  the  faithfulness 
of  the  writer  who  abridged  his  work :  but  he  omitted 
the  context ;  and  so  it  is  not  Dion'^s  fault,  if  his  words 
shonld  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  elections  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians  much  longer,  perhaps  ever 
since  the  death  of  Brutus.  However  that  the  change 
was  introduced  in  the  year  269,  is  clear  from  the  account 
in  IKonysius  of  the  elections  from  that  year  down  to 
272:  nay,  we  also  meet  with  an  external  argument  in 
him,  which,  though  he  was  far  from  understanding  its 
purport,  shews  that  the  elections  in  that  year  were  noted 
as  a  great  innovation  in  the  constitution.  In  speaking 
of  the  consulship  of  Cseso  Fabius  and  L.  iGmilius  he 
r^narks  that  they  entered  upon  their  office  in  the  year 
of  the  city  270,  and  in   the  archonship  of  Nicodemus*: 

Karepydffavro  irpoeiXotrro  ^irovpiov  4^ovptov.  He  says  vpo€t\ovro 
on  aocoont  of  the  repr^iensw  comitiorum :  the  caries  appointed  abso- 
hitely,  —  aircBfiKyvo-ay. 

401  Zonaras  vn.  9:  ^AyQoixivmy  €v\  rovroi^  ruv  hvvarmw  (against 
Servins}-— a»c  ti '^aXeitm^li'^ov  6t  ivwarpihai  avrf.  Speaking  of 
the  dictatorship^  vn.  13,  Kaivtjv  oipytiy  iv  dfjuporipot^  dvToT<t  (over  both 
the  estates)  01  hvvaro\  KaretrTtja'awro,  On  the  secession  of  the 
commonalty  he  talks,  vn.  14,  of  the  aKpifieta  tmv  ^v¥aruT€pn¥. 
When  the  plebeians  lay  claim  to  the  consulship,  vn.  19,  o  /  ivtrarpihai 
Xiav  rtj^ — ctfX^^  vcptct^oirro — rov  epyov  rrj^  ijyeiJiovta^  ot  hvwaro) 
'Kap€')((ipfi<Ta¥,  It  is  after  some  writer  in  whom  this  expression  pre- 
vailed that  Plutarch,  Publicol.  c.  i,  speaks  of  the  Ivvarol^  and  Dionysius, 
X.  36,  of  those  who  were  ^pfifxaai  Ka\  ipiXoK  hvvarol:  in  both  passages 
the  word  refers  to  the  patrician  estate. 

»  vm.  83:  lLlapa\afA/3dvov<ri  rijv  vvareiav  Kara  to  efihofjitiKoa" 
Tuv  KOt  diaKoatoarov  ietck  dvo  rov  trvvoiKtafjiov  t^c  'Pw/lii;?  AcJkioc 
'Ai^itAio?  ^lofAcpKov  vtoK,  Ka\  Kaia-uv  ^dftin^  KaiVui/oc  i//o?,  dp-vovro^ 
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now  the  years  of  Rome  be  only  mentions  in  two  otli 
places,  at  the  institution  of  the  consulship  and  at  the  cl< 
of  the  third  century ;  and  the  Athenian  ardions  merely 
the  beginning  of  every  Olympiad,  except  once  on  a  simil 
change,  the  appointment  of  the  first  consular  military  t 
bunes^^  Just  as  rare  is  the  notice  of  the  years  of  t 
city  for  historical  epochs  in  Livy,  occurring  only  at  t 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  at  the  end  of  the  seco; 
Punic  war :  there  are  several  instances  however  of  his  mc 
tioning  them  where  alterations  take  place  in  the  forms 
the  consular  power,  as  on  the  institution  of  the  decemvin 
and  of  the  consular  tribunate,  on  the  first  violation 
the  Licinian  law,  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  beginning 
the  consular  year  to  that  of  the  civic^:  our  not  findi 
the  same  date  in  him  for  the  consulship  of  L.  Sextius 
probably  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  a  manuscript^.  I 
Tacitus  tells  us  the  year  in  which  the  quaestors  who  tri 
charges  of  bloodshedding  were  first  appointed  by  t 
centuries;  as  does  Gains  every  year  in  which  the  cc 
stitution  underwent  any  change  he  speaks  of^:  both  < 
this  according  to  the  consular  era,  and  so  were  foUowii 


403  XI.  69:  Kara  rov  rpirov  iviavrow  rtj^  irB  oAv/uiriaBoc,  ap^c 
T09  'AOtjwriai  At^iXov, 

4  m.  S3,  iv.  7.  vn.  18.    Epitome  xlvii. 

6  The  seventh  book  begins  in  a  very  singular  manner  with  Ann 
hie  erit  insignis  etc.  Now  as  a  space  was  very  often  left  in  manuscri] 
for  the  first  words  in  a  book^  that  an  expert  penman  might  insert  tfa< 
with  coloured  ink,  and  this  was  sometimes  forgotten  afterward,  I  co 
jecture  that  in  this  place  the  words  TVecentesimus  octogesimus  rum 
ab  urbe  condUa  are  wanting  before  annus,  and  that  ?ue  was  inserted 
disguise  the  mutilation.  Owing  to  the  same  cause  we  miss  the  first  wor 
of  the  second  book  of  Cicero's  Republic,  of  the  sixth  book  of  Gellii 
and,  in  the  Vatican  manuscripts,  of  the  speech  for  Sextus  Roscius. 
the  first  decad  of  Liyy  we  depend  on  the  correctness  of  a  single  origii 
copy,  the  text  of  which  was  settled  by  a  very  n^ligent  revision. 

6  Ann.  XI.  22 :  see  Vol.  i.  p.  516.    Gains  in  Lydus  de  raagist 
frequently. 
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the  same  history  of  the  constitution :  and  some  annalist 
whom  Dionjsius  and  Livy  had  before  them,  must  have 
taken  sudh  dates  from  that  history,  and,  acconunodating 
t)iem  to  the  hr  mcnre  comprdiensive  and  usual  era  from 
the  foundation  of  die  city,  have  set  them  down  on  all 
Uke  occasions.  UnquestionaUy  too  the  transfer  of  the 
electiye  powo*  into  the  hands  of  the  curies  was  so  great  an 
alteration,  that  a  historian  of  the  consukhip  coidd  not 
haye  fafled  to  record  its  epoch,  even  if  the  effects  of  it  had 
not  lasted  above  two  or  three  years :  as  he  registered  the 
usurpation  at  the  b^inning  of  the  fifth  century  in  the 
same  manner,  although  it  only  kept  its  ground  for  a  very 
short  time :  but  in  the  present  instance  the  houses  retained 
the  advantage  of  bestowing  one  of  the  posts  for  full  thirty 
years,  till  the  ancient  prsetorship  ^  expired  in  the  decem- 
virate.  This  event  was  also  doubly  remarkable,  since  the 
privilege  conceded  to  the  Fabian  house  conferred  a  power 
on  these  Roman  Heradids^  such  as  in  the  Greek  oli- 
garchies was  called  a  dynasty^:  though  they  did  not  pos- 
sess it  excludvely  like  the  Medontids  and  Bacchiads. 

We  are  assuredly  not  mistaken  in  conceiving  that  the 
cause  which  averted  the  total  subjugation  of  the  com- 
monalty in  the  year  269,  was  that  a  strong  party  of  the 
digarchy,  finding  themselves  excluded  from  the  consul- 
ship, united  with  it;  whereupon  the  ruling  faction  must 
have  deemed  it  hazardous  to  follow  up  their  victory  too 
vidently.  Often  in  aftertimes  must  the  members  of  the 
lesser  houses  have  reproacht  themselves,  if  this  union  was 
the  occasion  of  their  letting  slip  the  irretrievable  moment 
for  getting  rid  of  the  tribunate:  it  may  however  have 
been  spared  even  at  that  time  from  its  importance  not 
bemg  yet  understood ;  as  under  the  Tudors  several  mar- 
ket-towns prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  sending 

407  See  VoL  i.  p.  511. 

8  Fest  Epit.  Fovii.    Ovid  Fast.  u.  237. 

9  Aristotle  Polit  iv.  5,  v.  3. 
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members  to  the  lower  house.  The  veto  of  the  curies 
kept  every  one  out  who  was  known  to  be  vehement  and 
proud :  but  an  unostentatious  brave  man  may  have  been 
let  in  by  them  through  inadvertence;  or  the  enormity 
of  the  wrongs  committed  may  have  wrought  a  change 
in  a  mild  character  that  was  disposed  to  pay  obedience 
to  any  endurable  government.  It  is  prol>able  that  the 
name  of  the  person  who  first  discovered  the  strength  of 
his  office  has  actually  been  handed  down;  and  that  a 
C.  Msenius  first  carried  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  merely 
warding  off  particular  acts  of  oppression  *^^ :  as  two  cen- 
turies after  another  Msenius  in  the  same  office  establisht 
the  liberty  of  elections. 

C.  Msenius  demanded  in  271  that  the  agrarian  law 
should  be  executed ;  and  opposed  the  levies  for  a  war, 
which  undoubtedly  the  ruling  party  had  themselves  kind- 
led ^^  He  was  perfectly  justified,  because  the  consuls 
were  illegitimate;  and  even  if  they  had  been  elected  in 
due  form,  yet  the  war  not  being  a  defensive  one,  the  cen- 
turies were  as  much  entitled  to  a  voice  in  decreeing  it,  as 
in  passing  every  other  law  which  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  original  constitution  emanated  from  the  senate  and 
curies^*.  But  the  protecting  power  of  the  tribunes  ex- 
tended  only  a  mile  without  the  gates :  beyond  the  temple 
of  Mars  the  imperium  was  unlimited,  and  the  tribune  was 
no  safer  than  the  meanest  plebeian  ^^.  Here  the  consuls 
erected  their  tribunal,  and  ordered  all  such  as  were  bound 

410  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gelenius  was  right  in  conjecturing 
Mamo«  for  Mavioc  in  Dionysius  vm.  87. 

11  See  note  385. 

IS  On  the  right  of  the  curies  to  decide  concerning  peace  and  war, 
see  Dionysius  n.  14,  nr.  90,  vi.  66 :  and  this  right  must  of  necessity  have 
been  imparted  to  the  centuries  by  the  Servian  constitution,  as  well  as 
that  of  electing  the  supreme  magistrates  and  of  enacting  laws ;  more 
especially  as  the  army  was  formed  by  them. 

IS  Livy  m.  90 :  Neque  enim  provocationem  esse  longius  ab  urbe  mille 
passuum,  et  tribunos,  si  eo  advenerint,  in  alia  turba  Quiritium  subjectoe 
fore  consulari  imperio.    Dionysius  vm.  87. 
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to  serve  to  be  summoned :  they  who  did  Dot  appear  had 
their  property  seized,  their  farms  plundered  or  burnt* 
The  legions  were  raised ;  but  the  tyrants  could  only 
(xmipell  the  body:  the  determination  of  the  troops  not 
to  gain  any  honour  or  booty  for  them  appears  here  for 
the  first  time*".  Derided  by  his  soldiers,  L.  Valerius^ 
one  of  the  judges  who  condemned  Cassius,  returned 
home  without  victory :  the  hatred  of  the  plebeians  was 
redoubled  by  the  wounds  they  had  sustained,  and  by 
the  death  of  their  friends  and  comrades  who  had  been 
dragged  into  the  field.  Everything  points  out  that  the 
greater  houses  now  clearly  perceived  the  consequences  of 
the  division  of  their  order,  and  that  a  union  was  con- 
duded,  which  was  never  again  disturbed :  nay  from  this 
time  forward  it  is  the  lesser  houses  that  shew  the  bit- 
terest hostility  to  the  plebeians.  The  senate  bestowed 
the  open  seat  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  Fabii  on  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  who  must  already  have  shewn  signs  that 
he  thirsted  after  that  blood  in  which  he  rioted  twelve 
years  after;  for  the  tribunes  and  commonalty  rose  to 
a  man  against  his  appointment^^:  the  former,  enforcing 
their  general  right,  of  barring  all  acts  injurious  to 
thdr  order  ^^,  against  the  whole  patrician  estate,  forbad 
their  assembling  for  an  illegal  election:  the  consuls  on 
their  side  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  tribes,  when  the 
tribunes  convoked  them^^.     As  the  supreme  magistrates 


414  Dionysius  ym.  89. 

15  Dionysius  vm>  90:  Mct^ci  rriv  dpxnv  K^XevaOek.  See  notes 
389^  390.  The  annals  which  he  had  before  him  must  have  spckm 
dearly  enough  of  the  arrangement  with  the  lesser  houses  f  £k  rmy  veto- 
Tcpmw  6/3avAorra  rovV'^Ktvra  3f7/yioTiKoi)c  €iri  rfjy  vrrareiaw  ^poa- 

W  Zonaras  vn.  15 :  *EKta\voy,  Kav  llmrfi^  ijv  6  iromv,  Kav  upj^wv, 
Kor  6  IfjuLO^,  Ka¥  tj  fiovXrj, 

17  Here  again  Dionysius  is  led  by  his  unlucky  star  to  run  just  coun- 
ter to  the  truth :  viu.  90:  "Ottotc — ol   vwaroi   kqXoUv   to  wA^^oc, 
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did  not  hold  the  election  of  their  suocesscnrs  till  just  t 
they  were  retiring  from  office,  the  republic  was  left  wit! 
out  a  head :  when  however  it  is  stated  that  this  was  tl 
first  time  since  the  institution  of  the  consulship  that  a 
interrex  was  i^pointed^^^  this  assertion  surely  does  n< 
mean  that  no  first  senator  had  ever  discharged  this  offio 
as  well  as  that  of  warden,  but  intimates  that  A.  Atratinu 
who  now  filled  it,  was  the  first  warden  elected  by  tl 
burgesses,  or  that  the  senate  now  chose  the  interrex  oi 
of  their  whole  body.  Another  story  terms  him  dicti 
tor^*.  Assuredly  the  kingly  power  of  the  interrex  wi 
not  curtailed  any  more  than  the  dictator's  by  the  Vali 
rian  laws;  and  the  presidency  of  such  a  magistrate  i 
the  elections  was  a  point  of  still  greater  moment  to  ib 
government,  because  it  was  an  establisht  usage  for  him  t 
take  no  votes  except  for  persons  proposed  by  the  senate' 
This  alone  can  explain  the  importance  attacht  by  the  ol 
garchal  party  so  late  as  in  the  fifth  century  to  placin 
the  elections  under  the  superintendence  of  this  magi( 
tracy,  which  continued  to   be  the  exclusive  property  c 

€09  diro^ei^ovre^  vvdrou*:  tow  fieTiopra^  T171/  dp'^rjp  (the  persoi 
nominated  by  the  senate)^  o\  hiifxapyoty  rov  KwXveiv  orrcc  Kvptoi,  SicAi 
ov  Ttt  dp'^atpeo'ta,  6%ot€  S'  av  irdXiv  cKcTvot  KaXoTev  «c  dp^aipetru 
covra  TO¥  Zfjfiow,  6vk  iirerpevov  ol  uiraroi.  He  found  the  wore 
irXrido^  and  ^rjfio!  used  for  the  plebs  and  populus  (see  note  367),  an 
applied  the  former  to  the  curies,  as  in  n.  60 :  compare  note  362.  I  ah 
suspect,  and  have  so  stated  it,  that  the  consuls  stopt  the  meetings  of  tl 
tribes  altogether.  If  they  interrupted  any  elections,  it  must  have  bee 
those  of  tribunes  and  sediles. 

418  Dionysius  vm.  90.  The  mention  of  Sp.  Larcius  also  as  interrc 
is  a  part  of  that  confusion  by  which  he,  as  well  as  A.  Atratinu 
was  regarded'  as  the  first  elective  cuttoe  urbis.  Through  a  retn 
spective  operation  of  the  same  drcupastance  the  fabulous  amplifici 
tions  of  the  stories  of  the  first  two  dictators  represented  Sp.  Larcii 
as  appointed  lieutenant  by  his  brother  Titus,  and  A.  Atratinus  b 
A.  Postumius :  see  above  p.  122. 

19  Lydus  1. 38.  Hence  the  statement  in  Dionysius  that  it  was  dii 
puted  whether  a  dictator  or  interrex  should  be  appointed. 

20  See  Vol.  I.  p.  335. 
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e  patricians:  a  dictator  might  use  fcHrce,  but  had  no 
etext  for  restricting  the  votes  in  the  same  way. 
owever  the  centuries  now  were  at  least  assembled  in 
ie  first  instance,  and  C.  Julius,  a  member  of  the  lesser 
:>use8^^,  Iras  proclaimed  as  elected  by  them:  perhaps 
is  ooUegue  Quintus  Fabius  was  so  likewise.  A  formal 
Tangement,  by  which  they  regained  the  choice  of  one 
'  the  consuls  and  were  forced  to  give  up  the  other  to 
\e  curies,  manifestly  preceded  the  election  of  Sp.  Furius 
r  the  following  year,  273,  when  Cseso  Fabius  was  ap- 
nnted  a  second  time  by  the  senate  and  burgesses^.  For 
ich  now  continued  to  be  the  practice  down  to  the  de- 
imyirate^:  the  nominee  of  the  patricians  was  deemed 
le  superior  in  rank,  to  whom  the  other  was  attacht  as 
is  ooUegue:  thus  we  find  M.  Fabius  in  274  distin- 
uiaht  above  his  brother  magistrate,  and  in  like  manner 
ppius  Claudius  in  283 '^     But  in  other  years  also  the 

4n  The  Julii  were  among  the  houses  on  the  Celian :  see  Vol.  i.  note 
\6:  and  their  Alban  origin  is  demonstrated  by  the  extremely  ancient 
floiption  diBoovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  theatre  at  BoviUs,  where 
key  make  their  ofiering  kege  Albana,  Dionysius,  vm.  90,  fancied  he  had 
nmd  out  that  they  were  distinguisht  for  the  party  they  belonged  to : 
ttiow  *lov\iov  €ic  TMr  (piKoZrifioriKmv,  Lydu8>  I.  38,  utterly  perverts  the 
ladon  in  which  the  two  consuls  stood:  he  looks  for  a  senator  in  the  one, 
r  a  jdebeian  in  the  other ;  and  of  ooune  a  Julius  must  have  had  the 
^eminence. 

a  Zonaras  and  Dionyeius,  quoted  in  notes  400  and  395.  The  latter 
ras  aware  that  there  had  been  a  compromise :  vvviwetvay  oAAf^Xovc 
^*  dKOffTff^  fxeptho^  vwarov  dipedfjvai, 

23  It  is  at  least  exceedingly  probable  that  the  case  was  the  same  in 
le  year  316 :  see  below,  note  917. 

M  Livy  n.  43:  (Patres)  M.  Fabium  consulem  creant:  Fabio  collega 
!n.  Manlius  datur. — 56:  Patres— Appium  Claudium — consulem  faciunt : 
Dllega  ei  T.  Quinctius  datur.  Dionysius,  quoted  in  note  396,  speaks  of 
i\tpQB  alone  as  proposed  by  the  senate :  and  the  annalist  wbo  supplied 
livy  with  materials  for  making  the  tribune  Letorius  say,  u.  56,  a  patri^ 
vtnoneoruukm  ted  camificem  ad  vcMindam  et  laoerandam  pkbem  creo' 
ifti  esfe,  unquestionably  did  not  regard  his  election  as  the  act  of  the 
eople.    At  this  time  the  nominee  of  tbe  curies,  as  at  first  the  consul 
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appointment  of  one  consul  by  the  patricians  is  distinctly 
mentioned  ^*^.  Of  course  there  must  needs  have  been  a 
show  of  mutual  concession :  the  patrician  consul  was  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  centuries,  as  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  one  chosen  by  the  centuries  should  be  by  the 
curies:  we  may  be  equally  certain  that  no  regard  was 
paid  to  the  centuries,  if  they  refused  such  a  recognition: 
in  such  a  case  it  was  voted  for  the  sake  of  form  by '  the 
clients**. 

These  were  so  numerous  in  the  classes,  that  Livy 
fancies  they  were  able  to  decide  the  elections  even  of  the 
tribunes  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  their  patrons'^: 
the  appointment  of  Volero  Publilius  however,  who  for 
this  very  reason  wisht  to  transfer  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes to  the  tribes,  proves  that  the  commonalty  was 
already  able  to  bring  in  men  who  must  unquestionably 
have  had  the  votes  of  the  clients  against  them.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  clients  on  their  part  were  always  able 
to  place  one.  or  more  dependents  of  the  patricians  in  the 

from  the  Ramnes,  and  Idbsequently  the  one  out  of  the  first  two  tribes^ 
was  the  constU  major;  agreeably  to  both  the  explanations  given  by 
L.  Cesar  in  Festus  under  Majorem  consulem:  he  was  the  first  ap- 
pointed, and  received  the  fasces  first 

425  In  the  story,  which  Dionysius,  x.  17,  has  utterly  misrepresented, 
of  the  illegal  appointment  of  Cincinnatus  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius  (see 
notes  389  and  676),  the  previous  choice  of  the  senate  is  no  less  clearly 
discernible  in  the  secret  consultations  of  the  leaders  of  the  senate,  than 
the  election  by  the  curies  in.  the  pretended  decision  by  the  knights  and 
the  first  class.  The  same  thing  is  also  evident  in  Livy,  m.  19 :  Summo 
patrum  studio—^xmstU  creatur, — Perculsa  erat  plebes,  oonsukm  habitura 
iratum :  whereupon  at  the  end  of  the  year  patres^et  ipsi  L.  Quinctkim 
consulem  r^iciebant:  m.  21.  In  the  year  286  plebs  irUeresae  comiHis  con- 
sularibus  noluU :  per  patres  dierUesque  patrum  oomuksfacti :  n.  64. 

S6  The  refusal  of  the  plebeians  to  confirm  the  consul  chosen  by  the 
curies  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  if  they  had  quitted  the  field  of  Mars 
in  dismay:  iz.  43,  x.  17.  The  same  happens  in  the  year  269:  vm. 
82.    Compare  Livy  n.  64,  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  note. 

27  II.  56 :  (Lex  Publilia)  quae  patriciis  omnem  potestatem  per  clien- 
dum  suffragia  creandi  quos  vellcnt  tribunes  aufcrret. 
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ill^e.  It  is  quite  incomprehensible  however  how  Volero 
>uld  attain  to  the  office,  I  will  not  say  a  second  time,  after 
iving  moved  a  law  dangerous  to  the  ruling  party,  but 
ren  before  when  the  patricians  had  personal  vengeance 
>  expect  from  him,  if  the  confirmation  by  the  curies  had 
ill  been  requisite.  So  that  they  must  have  given  up 
lis  power  beforehand :  and  this  probably  took  place  by 
ay  of  compensation  at  the  compromise  mentioned  above. 

Henceforward  until  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law 
le  college  of  tribunes  embraces  the  most  decided  leaders 
f  the  opposition,  along  with  profest  adherents  of  the 
ovemment;  the  latter  often  preponderating  in  num- 
er;  for,  as  will  be  shewn  lower  down,  till  the  middle 
f  the  fourth  century  questions  were  not  decided  by  a 
ingle  veto,  but  by  the  majority  in  the  college.  Thus 
t  outvoted  Sp.  Licinius,  who  in  the  same  year,  273, 
riaht  to  prevent  legions  from  being  raised  unless  the 
grarian  law  were  carried  into  effect.  The  troops  under 
>p.  Furius  fought  cheerfully  against  the  iGquians  for 
he  honour  of  the  man  whom  their  comitia  had  chosen ; 
md  he  rewarded  them  for  the  victory  they  gained 
)y  sharing  the  booty  among  them :  but  those  whom 
[Iseso  Fabius  led  against  the  Veientines^'  did  not  look 
upon  him  as  a  legitimate  consul:  assuredly  the  judge 
who  condemned  Cassius  had  not  gained  the  votes  of  the 
centuries  to.  confirm  his  election.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  obtain  a  triumph,  the  infantry  threw  away  the  vic- 
tory when  already  certain :  nay  they  abandoned  their  camp 
to  the  astonisht  foe,  and  retreated  to  Rome.  Hereupon 
the  Fabii  could  not  disguise  from  themselves  that  it  was 

9B  Thus  Zonaras,  vn.  17^  and  Dionysius,  iz.  9 :  so  also  the  manu- 
scripts in  Livy^  n.  43 ;  not  the  author^  whose  meaning  unquestionably 
requires  the  change  introduced  by  Sigonius^  ducendus  Fabio  in  AequM : 
m  Veiente8  etc.  But  that  the  former  is  the  correct  view  is  proved  ded- 
rivdy  by  the  Veientines  having  the  superiority  after  the  campaign, 
while  the  iEquians  were  so  far  from  this  that  Rome  was  able  to  turn 
all  its  forces  against  the  others. 
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a  melancholy  honour  to  have  the  command  over  men  so 
incenst  that  they  chose  rather  to  perish  than  to  conqu^: 
the  senate  and  curies  might  again  raise  M.  Fabius  to 
the  consulship  for  the  next  year,  274;  but  the  impe- 
rium  was  powerless  against  su^h  obstinacy.  They  there- 
fore resolved  to  make  friends  with  the  commonalty  ^^:  to 
which  the  change  in  their  relation  to  their  order  might  be 
an  additicmal  motive;  since  the  houses  cannot  possibly 
have  been  willing  to  bind  themselves  any  longer  to  bestow 
the  seat  reserved  for  their  appointment  on  a  Fabius  «c- 
dusively.  It  seems  as  if  the  recognition  of  the  consul 
elected  by  the  curies  had  again  been  rdFiised  this  year: 
yet,  though  one  of  the  tribunes  had  opposed  the  levies,  the 
impending  danger  awakened  the  national  spirit,  and  moved 
the  soldiers  to  swear  obedience  to  him  as  well  as  his  col- 
legue,  and  to  pledge  themselves  for  the  victory  if  he 
would  trust  them.  Quintus  Fabius  fell  among  the  troops 
who  sealed  their  good  faith  with  their  death:  his  blood, 
the  heroism  of  his  whole  house,  who  in  the  hardfought 
battle  set  an  example  to  the  army,  completed  the  recon- 
ciliation. Marcus  Fabius  distributed  the  wounded  among 
the  dwellings  of  the  patricians;  his  own  house  took  in 
the  most.  Two  months  before  his  year  ended  he  re- 
signed^ :  without  doubt  the  senate,  as  after  the  death  of 
P.  Valerius  in  294,  wanted  to  bring  in  a  consul  illegally 
appointed  in  the  room  of  Manlius,  the  one  chosen  by  the 
centuries,  who  had  £Edlen,  and  M.  Fabius  refused  to  act 
in  concert  with  them.  So  totally  had  everything  veered 
round  within  five  years,  that  the  patricians  withdrew  their 
votes  from  the  Fabii,  and  the  centuries  of  their  free 
dioice  raised  Cseso  a  third  time  to  the  consulship'^     As 

429  Neque  innhemar  cgus  quod  initio  consulatus  imbiberat,  recondli- 
andi  animos  plebis.    Livy  n.  47. 

30  Dionysius  n.  13.  The  fact  is  no  doubt  true :  the  dumsy  expla- 
nation belongs  to  him. 

31  That  such  was  Dion's  account  may  be  sadsflsictorily  ascertained, 
in  spite  of  a  gross  blunder  in  Zonaras,  where,  in  Wolfs  editbn,  and,  as 
I  learn  from  Base's  kindness,  in  three  of  the  Parisian  manuscripts,  the 
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aumber  of  members  of  Charles  the  Second's  long  Parlia- 
snt  were  animated  at  its  close  by  passions  and  feelings 
ach  nearer  to  those  which  they  had  condemned  than  to 
oae  which  they  had  entertained  at  the  beginning  of  it,  so 
as  it  with  the  Fabii.  Cseso,  who  had  pronounced  sen* 
oce  of  death  against  Cassius  because  his  agrarian  law 
IS  an  encroachment  upon  the  aristocracy,  now,  as  soon 

he  entered  upon  his  o£Sce,  recommended  that  it  should 
!  carried  into  execution  without  waiting  for  another  suni* 
108  from  the  tribunes.  Nobody  listened  to  him :  he 
d  his  house  were  reviled  as  traitors  and  apostates,  a 
ousand  times  worthier  of  punishment  than  Licinius  and 
mtificius:    this  hightened  the  zeal  of  the  commonalty 

shew  them  confidence  and  favour.  The  men  of  the 
llitary  age  gathered  joyfully  under  Cseso^s  banners, 
ircht  with  him  even  beyond  the  borders  of  the  iGquians, 
id  then  speedily  retiuming  saved  the  army  of  the  other 
Qsul,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Veientines.  After 
is  glorious  campaign  Caeso  renewed  his  conciliatory  pro- 
idtioQs;  and  when  every  hope  of  obtaining  a  hearing 
r  them  had  vanisht,  his  house  took  a  resolution,   such 

among  the  Greeks  had  led  to  the  foimding  of  some 
ry  flourishing  towns,  to  depart  with  their  dependents 
d  adherents  from  a  place  where  they  could  no  longer 
^e  in  peace,  and  to  found  a  separate  settlement  whi^h 

itenoenins:  6  ofjuXov  <rTpaTriyo¥  to  rpWov  rov  MaAAior  eJ'Afro: 
en  Zonaras  cannot  have  meant  to  speak  of  Manlius,  whose  do^th  is 
lated  above;  but  his  pen  might  easily  slip.  The  mistake  is  so  pali>able 
It  a  cofner  might  naturally  try  to  get  rid  of  it:  henoe  the  en-oneoiis 
inge  in  one  manuscript,  a-r partly ow  erepov  €i\eTo,  which  h^  nn- 
tmattly  been  adopted  in  the  Louvre  edition.  The  words  ro  -rphou 
!w  that  none  but  Ceao  can  have  been  meant,  not  any  other  per- 
i  such  as  T.  Viiginius.  Dionysius  had  a  mention  of  the  ir\ij$ov 
Pore  him,  which  he  could  not  understand:  hence  he  says,  i\.  14: 
iw  fieao/Satrtkev^  <rvyKa\i<ravro^  ek  ro  ireZiow  rov^  ayXott^, 
ry  believes  in  the  reconciliation  with  the  plebs,  but  not  in  the  quar- 
with  the  patricians :  Nan  patrum  magis  quam  pkbis  giudik  Cam} 
^mu-'^^onsul  creatur. 
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might  at  least  be  of  use  to  the  people  they  were  so  in- 
timately allied  to  by  blood  and  birth.  In  the  definition 
quoted  above,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  such  set- 
tlements formed  by  seceders  and  the  colonies  founded 
according  to  the  wiU  and  decree  of  a  soverain  state ^^; 
which  shews  that  the  former  were  not  unheard  of  in  Italy : 
the  secession  of  the  plebs  would  have  given  birth  to  an 
independent  town,  if  the  wound  had  not  be^i  healed  in 
time. 

For  that,  the  Fabii  were  not  merely  an  advanced 
guard,  occupying  a  fort  in  the  enemy^s  country,  for  the 
sake  of  ravaging  the  territory  of  the  Veientines,  of  in- 
terrupting their  husbandry,  of  affording  a  near  and  safe 
asylum  to  their  slaves,  and  of  inflicting  manifold  calami- 
ties such  as  a  fortress  of  this  kind,  if  held  all  the  year 
through,  like  Decelea,  brought  on  a  city  even  when 
its  walls  were  impregnable^, — that  they  formed  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Cremera  with  their  wives  and  children, — 
is  unequivocally  implied  by  Gellius,  where  he  says,  and 
assuredly  not  without  the  express  authority  of  ancient 
bodis,  that  the  three  hundred  and  six  Fabii  perisht  along 
with  their  families  on  the  Cremera^*.  And  even  if  we 
had  not  this  statement,  a  candid  person  would  draw  the 
same  inference  from  the  unanimous  tradition  that  but  one 
individual,  who  had  staid  at  Rome,  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  house:  for  Dionysius  has  proved  with  need- 
less minuteness  that  it  is  impossible  there  should  have 
been  but  one  boy  living  in  a  body  of  families  that  sent 
forth  three  hundred  and  six  soldiers;  though  Perizonius 
on  the  other  hand  is  indisputably  right  in  rejecting  his 
explanation,  that  this  tradition  referred  only  to  the  families 
of  the  three  consular  Fabii  ^^.     Not  do  I  by  any  means 

438  See  note  80,  p.  43. 

33  An  6irire(^io-/ioc. 

34  xvn.  21.    Sex  et  trecenti  patricii  Fabii  cum/amiliis  «uw— drcum- 
venti  perierunt 

»  Animadvers.  5.  p.  m.  194.    Dionysius  ix.  92. 
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ieve  that  the  progenitor  of  the  Maximi  was  left  at  Rome 
acoouDt  of  his  youth:  this  can  only  have  been  a  con- 
ture  that  arose  as  the  tradition  gained  ground;  nor  was 
a  happy  one,  since  he  was  consul  but  ten  years  after. 
'■  must  have  filled  this  post  as  the  nominee  of  the  curies ; 

his  collegue  speaks  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  ple- 
ans^;  and  as  warden  too  he  appears  as  the  opponent 
the  tribunes  when  they  bring  forward  a  most  sdutary 
position:  hence  it  seems  we  may  safely  infer  that  he 
I  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of  a  resolute  character, 
)  persisted  in  the  previous  sentiments  of  his  house,  and 
irated  from  them  when  they  emigrated.  It  is  possible 
rever  that  at  that  time  he  may  not  have  been  living 
Rome^  but  at  Maluentum'^. 

But  though  all  the  rest  of  the  Fabii  perisht  along  with 
if  whole  fiEunilies,  the  number  three  hundred  and  six,  like 

numbers  in  the  census  and  all  similar  ones,  beyond 
loubt  only  embraced  the  serviceable  men,  not  the  boys 
the  aged,  still  less  the  females.  Livy's  assertion  that 
re  was  not  one  among  them  whom  the  senate  in  its  best 
rs  would  not  readily  have  acknowledged  as  its  chief, 
I  rhetorical  exaggeration  the  value  of  which  everybody 
I  perceive :  so  too  it  will  b^  readily  allowed  that  the 
use  stating  they  were  all  patricians  is  of  no  greater 
ment.  This  has  been  shewn  already  by  Perizonius: 
t  beyond  a  question  they  must  all  be  deemed  to  have 
in  Fabii  properly  so  called,  as  the  tradition  most  posi- 
ely  terms  them,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  house, 
n  if  only  a  small  part  of  them  formed  it.  There 
jr  have  been  many  among  them  born  of  marriages 
disparagement,  and  still  more  freedmen,  who  in  old 
es  were  undoubtedly  reckoned  among  the  members 
a  gens^.     Perizonius  supposes  that  the  Fabii  in  this 


136  Livy  m.  1. 

37  FeBtos,  Numerius. 

3a  To  the  reasons   already  brought  forward  in  support  of   this 

Vol.  II.  N 
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place  were  as  improperly  called  so  as  those  in  the  story 
of  Remus,  and  that  the  number  mentioned  included  the 
clients  who  left  Rome  along  with  them*^.  But  thougli 
the  numbers  of  four  thousand,  nay  of  five  thousand^,  at 
which  these  are  estimated,  may  be  greatly  exaggerated — 
unless  these  numbers  may  include  the  women  and  children, 
—still  it  is  impossible  that  a  band  of  but  three  hundred 
men  should  have  kept  their  ground  as  they  did  in  the 
Etruscan  territory,  and  become  an  object  of  alarm  to  th< 
Veientines.  The  largest  part  of  this  train  were  probabi} 
plebeians,  who  were  not  unwilling  to  defend  the  estate 
they  might  acquire  on  the  borders. 

At  the  beginning  of  spring,  on  the  ides  of  February 
Caeso,  who  was  still  consul,  led  them  out  of  the  city  tc 
their  settlement :  this  day,  as  well  as  that  on  which  the) 
perisht,  continued  for  ever  accursed*^  Without  doubt  thej 
had  previously  assembled  and  sacrificed  on  the  Quiiinal 
where  their  gens  was  wont  to  celebrate  its  religious  wor- 
ship**, and  where  perhaps  they  all  still  dwelt  *^:  froir 
thence  they  marcht  through  the  Carmental  gate,  whicl 
lay  next  to  that  hill  and  at  its  foot**,  along  the  road  fron 

opinion  (see  Vol.  i.  pp.  316^  319)  may  he  added  that  the  freedwomai 
Fecennia  had  the  enuptio  gentis  granted  to  her:  Livy  xxxix.  19. 
4S0  Animadvers.  p.  900. 

40  Dionysius  dl.  1^.    Festus,  Scelerata  Porta. 

41  Ovid  (Fast  n.  195)  must  have  mistaken  the  day  of  their  de|iar< 
ture  for  that  of  their  destruction ;  since  the  latter  is  universally  am 
most,  positively  said  hy  other  writers  to  have  been  the  same  which  after 
ward  acquired  a  still  more  disastrous  celebrity  from  the  taking  of  Rome 
and  which  is  likewise  held  to  have  been  that  of  the  battle  on  the  Allia 
The  day  on  which  the  race  of  heroes  left  Rome  was  also  not  to  1> 
forgotten. 

42  Livy  v.  46.    See  Vol.  i.  p.  310. 

43  As  may  be  inferred  with  regard  to  the  Comelii  from  the  Vica 
Cornelius,  which  retained  its  name  even  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 

44  Its  site  was  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  comer  bebw  Ara  Cel 
to  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  not  far  from  Macel  de'  Corvi,  and  is  noi 
covered  by  rubbish  to  a  great  highth.    At  the  laying  out  of  Trmjan' 
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ich  they  were  never  to  return.  All  the  Roman  gates 
1  two  arches,  one  for  such  as  were  going  out  of  the 
y,  the  other,  for  such  as  were  coming  in :  each  kept  to 
;  right  hand :  five  hundred  years  past  away,  and  no 
)man,  whose  mind  was  swayed  by  the  faith  of  his  ances- 
rs,  went  out  of  the  city  by  this  gate***. 
The  story  of  the  exploits  which  they  achieved,  sallying 
th  from  their  fortress  on  the  Cremera,  and  of  their 
;truction,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  changeful  war 
linst  Veii. 

nm  tke  walk  between  this  gate  and  the  Quirinal,  if  not  the  gate 
If,  most  have  been  thrown  down,  and  so  a  way  was  opened  which 
saperstition  forbad.  As  tbe  Fabii  marcht  out  at  this  gate  on  their 
jio  Etniria,  it  is  dear  that  there  were  no  projecting  walls  then 
ng  down  to  the  Tiber;  else  they  would  bave  had  to  enter  through 
>tber  to  get  to  the  bridge. 

4tf  However  near  a  person  lived  to  it,  be  went  round  to  another, 
is  is  the  meaning  of  Ovid's  couplet :  Fast  n.  SOI : 

Carmend  portae  dextro  via  proxima  Jano  est: 
Ire  per  banc  noli,  quisquis  es :  omen  habet 
X>  the  town,  through  the  other  arch,  everybody  came  without  scru- 
'i  as  we  see  by  the  procession  in  the  second  Punic  war.     Livy 
vn.  37. 
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T&is  is  the  war  which  Dion  charges  the  patricia 
with  having  excited  for  the  sake  of  employing  the  coi 
monalty :  the  Fabii,  at  that  time  the  heads  of  the  oliga 
chy,  must  accordingly  have  been  the  authors  of  this  pie 
of  statecraft :  this  guilt  they  expiated  fearfully,  and  th 
too,  as  not  seldom  happens,  after  having  done  everythii 
to  atone  for  it. 

During  the  first  two  years,  271  and  272,  the  hostiliti 
seem  to  have  been  of  little  importance.  I  have  alreac 
mentioned  the  unfortunate  turn  they  took  in  273,  owing 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Romans.  The  infantry  u 
der  Cseso  Fabius  agreed  together  that  their  general,  whc 
they  did  not  acknowledge  as  consul,  should  gain  no  trium] 
in  a  war  which  he  and  his  house  had  stirred  up,  and  whi 
the  centuries  had  not  decreed.  The  cavalry,  part  of  the 
as  patricians,  part  carried  along  by  the  spirit  which  cli 
racterizes  such  troops,  had  broken  the  Etruscan  line :  b 
the  cohorts  refused  to  follow ;  and  in  spite  of  the  consu 
vehement  exhortations  that  at  least  they  would  mainta 
their  ground,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  of  his  threats,  th 
gave  way,  abandoned  their  camp  to  the  enemy,  and  sa 
fled  in  disgraceful  confusion  to  Rome.  This  calamito 
day  had  all  the  consequences  of  a  defeat :  the  Etruscaz 
who  were  just  at  the  summit  of  their  power,  expected  th 
they  should  completely  subdue  Rome,  torn  as  it  was  1 
discord ;  many  magnates  came  with  their  serfs  ^^  as  volu 
teers;  and  in  a  land  where  forein  allies  were  allowed 

446  ^v»€\rjXv$eaav  €(  dirairrj^   Tvppttvia^   ot    hwarmraTot    *n 
dttVTtow  TretfttrTa^  ewayofAevot,     Dionysius  ix.  5. 
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se  meroenaries,  a  native  city  mi^t  collect  as  many  of 
m  as  she  could  pay.  Against  this  threatening  force 
I  next  consuls,  in  274,  called  forth  all  the  resources  of 
3  republic  and  of  her  allies.  The  success  which  Sp, 
uius  had  gained  the  year  before  through  the  goodwill 

his  troops,  seems  to  have  led  to  a  truce  with  the 
quians,  ¥rithout  which  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  could 
t  have  sent  any  aid. 

The  account  of  this  campaign  looks  very  much  as  if 
bad  been  taken  from  the  domestic  memoirs  of  the  Fabian 
ase;  nay  the  statement  that  Marcus  Fabius  delivered 
I  funeral  oration  over  Quintus  and  over  his  coUegue^^, 
rdly  leaves  room  to  doubt  that  the  annalists  knew  of 
panegyrical  speech  ascribed  to  him:  that  this  however 
1  at  iJl  events  undergone  considerable  changes,  is  clear 
m  the  numbers  of  the  Roman  army,  and  from  the  men- 
n  of  the  pilfim  as  used  in  the  battle.  Yet  these  gi^ 
otic  numbers  are  of  the  same  nature  as  similar  ones  in 
i  l^ends  of  the  kings  ^^ ;  while  in  the  story  there  are 
ler  features,  every  trace  of  which  was  obliterated  in  the 
ie  of  things  soon  after  the  Lidnian  law,  and  which 
re  even  antiquated  at  the  time  of  it^ :  so  that  history 
ly  adopt  this  account  as  being  substantially  a  very  an- 
nt  monument,  without  however  pledging  itself  for  the 
ith  even  of  such  parts  as  do  not  present  the  slightest 
ide  of  improbability. 

447  FunenH-<x>llegae  fratriflque  ducit,  idem  in  utroque  laudator; 
ryn.iT. 

48  See  above,  note  75.  In  the  war  of  Tarquinius  against  Suessa 
metia  the  army  is  estimated,  just  as  here,  at  79000  men :  VoL  i. 
e  1136. 

40  The  calling  out  the  reserve  and  the  city  militia;— the  proconsul 
TicTjoarffyot :  Dionysius  ix.  12)  T.  Sicdus  (Sidnius)  was  assuredly 
Qtioned  as  the  commander  of  the  former ; — the  distinction  between  the 
[dngent  sent  by  the  colonies  and  subject  towns,  and  that  from  the  allies, 
the  other  hand  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  the  army  in  ix.  13, 
ere  these  contingents  are  regarded  as  united  and  equal  to  the  RomaQ 
Dps,  and  each  legion  is  estimated  at  5000  men,  is  of  a  late  date. 
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It  is  related  that  the  two  consular  armies  had  occupii 
separate  camps:  and  this  circumstance  probably  cc 
tains  a  historical  reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  cohoi 
under  M.  Fabius  did  not  recognize  him  as  their  legi 
mate  leader  in  the  same  manner  as  those  commanded  ] 
his  oollegue.  But  when  a  flash  of  lightning  had  fall 
on  the  prsetorium  of  Cn.  Manlius,  had  shattered  the  alt 
to  pieces,  and  had  slain  his  warhorse,  and  it  was  necessa 
to  quit  a  place  devoted  to  destruction,  the  camps  we 
united :  the  Etruscan  seers  declared  that  the  Roman  ger 
ral  had  hereby  involved  both  armies  in  the  doom  whii 
he  had  tried  to  escape.  Their  countless  host  surround 
the  Romans,  whose  generals  made  no  attempt  to  hind 
them,  waiting  till  the  troops  under  Fabius  should  frc 
their  hearts  confirm  the  compulsory  oath  they  had  tak 
to  a  person  not  invested  with  a  rightful  imperium.  Afil 
a  while  this  took  place:  when  the  soldiers  saw  thei 
selves  cut  off  from  Rome,  and  heard  their  foes  scoffii 
at  their  cowardly  inaction,  they  impetuously  demand 
to  be  led  forth,  and  swore  not  to  leave  the  field  e 
cept  as  conquerors.  On  this  day  the  Fabii  were  i 
example  to  the  whole  army:  Quintus  fell:  but  t 
wing  headed  by  Marcus  was  victorious,  and  chec 
the  flight  of  the  other,  which  had  given  way  on  i 
commander  receiving  a  wound.  Meanwhile  die  can 
had  been  stormed  by  a  part  of  the  Etruscan  arm^ 
the   triarians*^,    who  guarded  it,   were  driven  back   < 

480  There  cannot  indeed  have  been  any  triarians  in  the  line 
battle  at  that  time,  when  the  array  of  the  legion  still  resembled  that 
the  phalanx:  but  they  may  have  existed  ever  since  the  institution  of  t 
Servian  centuries,  and  have  been  employed  in  guarding  the  camp,  a 
may  even  always  have  borne  the  same  name,  as  being  composed  of  t 
oentories  from  each  of  the  first  three  classes:  see  Vol.  i.  p.  Vt 
Their  purpose  being  to  defend  walls  and  palisades,  javelins  won 
be  appropriate  weapons  for  them  abng  with  their  spears  and  sword 
and  their  javelin  may  already  have  been  the  pilum,  or  but  little  ini 
rior  to  it  in  excellence.    Hence  the  name  of  pUani.    When  a  gua 
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sides  to  the  prsetorium,  and  would  have  been  over* 
ered,  unless  Manlius,  who  had  returned  into  the  field 
r  having  his  wound  bound  up,  had  brought  them 
forcements.  He  laid  a  plan  for  the  utter  destruction 
he  intruders :  while  they  were  taken  up  with  plunder- 
he  had  been  able  to  post  troops  at  all  the  gates  of  the 
p :  they  strove  to  fwrce  their  way  out :  Mluilius  fell : 
collegue,  whom  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  had  allowed 
iring  up  his  wing,  opened  a  gate  through  which  they 
w  themselves  into  the  plain.  It  was  a  victory  indeed : 
Marcus  Fabius  could  not  have  returned  in  triumph, 
i  if  he  had  not  brought  home  the  bodies  of  Quintus 
of  his  collegue. 

The  only  advantage  gained  was  that  Cseso  could  be 
in  275  against  the'  ^quians.  But  the  single  army 
ch  took  the  field  against  the  Veientines  was  too  weak : 
r  losing  a  battle  it  was  surrounded,  and  would  have 
I  compelled  to  lay  down  its  arms,  unless  Cseso  had 
e  by  forced  marches  to  its  relief.  Soon  after,  when 
troops  were  disbanded,  the  Etruscans  unexpectedly 
le  their  appearance,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as 
fort  on  the  Janiculus. 

The  consular  year  at  that  time  coincided  almost  exactly 
ii  that  of  the  Olympiads ;  and  so  we  may  understand 
T  the  Fabii  set  out  to  build  their  fortress  on  the 
mera  under  the  same  consulship,  though  it  was  the 
Idle  of  February.  They  continued  to  be  Romans  at 
LTt:  by  their  emigration  they  avoided  an  open  rup- 
e  with  their  fellowcitizens :  and  they  carried  on  a  cease- 
I  war  for  the  good  of  Rome,  and  scoured  the  whole 
ritory  of  Veii  to  its  remotest  comers.  The  Veien- 
i8  again  raised  succours  from  all  the  Etruscan  states, 
I  besieged  the  fortress,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
isul  L.  iEmilius.     Hereupon   a  peace   was  concluded, 


not  needed  for  the  camp,  they  would  stand  by  their  comrades  in  the 
lanx. 
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or  rather  a  truce  for  a  cyclic  year:  for  before  the  con- 
suls for  the  following  year,  S??,  went  out  of  officers  on  the 
eighteenth  of  Quinctilis,  the  Fabii  fell;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  consul  T.  Menenius  was  in  the  field. 

While  the  day  on  which  the  Fabii  perisht  is  a  matter 
of  unquestionable  tradition,  the  manner  of  their  destruc- 
tion is  totally  uncertain.  History  tried  to  lighten  the 
grief  excited  by  a  woful  calamity,  and  perhaps  to  throw 
a  veil  over  atrocious  guilt,  by  adopting  the  splendid 
fictions  of  poetry.  Of  these  we  know  two,  the  first  of 
which  Dionysius  treats  with  contempt^*.  In  order  to 
offer  up  a  sacrifice  in  the  chapel  of  their  house,  as  a 
sacred  usage  enjoined,  the  three  hundred  and  six  Fabii 
set  off  for  Rome:  they  went  to  perform  the  pious  cere- 
mony as  in  time  of  peace,  without  arms  or  warlike  ar- 
ray. The  Etruscans,  knowing  their  road,  had  stationed 
a  mighty  host  assembled  out  of  their  whole  nation  on 
the  right  and  left  of  it,  placing  troops  in  ambush  to 
cut  off  their  retreat:  when  the  unsuspecting  heroes  reacht 
the  spot,  these  rushed  forth:  thus  they  found  themselves 
encompast  on  all  sides,  and  fell  slaughtered  by  innume- 
rable darts;  not  by  the  sword  or  the  spear;  for  though 
they  were  unarmed  none  ventured  to  come  near  them. 
In  this  story  a  sacred  truce  is  presupposed,  such  as 
took  place  during  the  Greek  national  festivals:  the  Fa- 
bii trust  in  the  universal  reverence  for  it;  and  it  was 
an  outrage  in  the  Veientines,  after  being  apprised  of  it, 
to  impede  or  attack  the  pious  procession.  So  that  the 
objections  of  Dionysius  are  groundless:  and  he  ought 
not  to  have  asked  how  the  fortress  with  its  four  thou-^ 
sand  defenders  came  to  disappear  without  a  word  being 


431  Cum  haec  accepts  clades  esset,  jam  C.  Horatius  et  T.  Menenius 
consules  erant,  says  Livy  ii.  51 :  as  if  it  had  taken  place  at  the  beginning 

I  the 


of  their  consulship.    But  as  the  new  consuls  entered  on  their  office  at 
the  beginning  of  Sextilis^  it  is  clear  that  the  misfortune  happened  in  f  * 
last  month  of  their  magistracy. 
0f  zz.  19. 
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fiaid  of  it:  he  should  have  remembered  that  only  the 
heroes,  not  the  bands  of  Achseans,  are  talked  of  in  the 
battles  of  die  Iliad;  nay  even  at  Thermopylae  none  are 
so  but  the  Spartans.  If  the  poet  did  not  totally  for- 
get the  train  that  staid  behind,  he  looked  upon  it  as 
left  destitute,  and  unable  to  hold  out  after  the  fall  of 
its  chiefs. 

I  think  if  Ovid  had  known  this  story,  he  would  have 
chosen  it  for  its  beauty  instead  of  the  other  *^,  which  had 
enough  of  a  historical  air  to  satisfy  both  our  historians, 
though  in  it  too  the  fortress  is  overlooked.  The  single 
house  of  the  Fabii,  as  Livy  tells  it^^,  had  gained  repeated 
victories  in  the  open  fidd  over  the  most  powerful  town 
in  Etruria :  they  were  grown  secure  and  careless.  Hence 
they  let  themselves  be  lured  to  follow  some  herds  of 
cattle  that  were  driven  under  a  weak  escort  to  a  moun- 
tain pasture,  where  many  thousand  men  lay  concealed 
among  the  woody  hights  that  surrounded  it.  The  sol- 
diers feigned  to  fly:  the  oxen  set  off  running  in  a 
fright  when  chased  by  the  knights;  who  were  thus  scat- 
tered about  over  a  large  space  along  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  when  warcries  and  a  shower  of  javelins  burst  upon 
them  from  all  sides.  Many  of  them  fell:  the  rest 
gathered  in  a  body :  now  however  the  enemy  started  up 
and  rushed  down  from  the  hights:  the  closer  they  drew 
in  their  circle,  the  deeper  were  the  lines  of  the  assail- 
ants. Wherever  the  Romans  advanced  sword  in  hand 
they  gave  way:  for  who  could  dare  encounter  them  in 
open  combat?  Darts  and  stones  slung  at  them  from  afar 
laid  the  heroes  prostrate,  and  covered  them,  as  Cseneus 
was  buried  under  pieces  of  rock^. 

453  Fast  n.  195-.:34S. 

54  n.  50. 

56  In  the  historians  they  break  through  the  enemy,  get  to  a  hill,  and 
do  not  fall  till  they  reach  it ;  this  is  a  spinning  out  of  the  story  which 
Ovid  keeps  clear  of:  the  other  additions  with  which  Dionysius  turns  it 
as  far  as  he  can  into  a  commonplace  narrative,  are  in  the  very  worst  taste. 
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In  whatever  way  the  Fabii  may  have  perisht,  without 
doubt  they  were  sacrificed,  as  L.  Sicinius  was  with  his 
cohort,  as  Aristodemus  was  by  the  oligarchs  at  Cuma,  and 
as  the  Samians  on  board  the  forty  triremes  were  sent  by 
Poly  crates  where  they  were  to  be  destroyed*.  For  the 
consul  T.  Menenius  was  encampt  but  a  short  way  oiF  at 
the  time^^;  and  he  was  condemned  as  the  guilty  cause 
of  the  disaster.  However  this  time  the  punishment  of 
treachery  did  not  linger.  Menenius  himself  was  attackt 
and  totally  defeated  ^^ :  and  if  the  victors  had  not  delayed 
to  plunder  the  camp,  few  of  the  fugitives  would  have 
reacht  Rome.  Such  was  the  consternation,  that  even  the 
fort  on  the  top  of  the  Janiculus  was  evacuated,  and  here 
the  Etruscans  pitcht  their  camp:  but  as  the  bridge  had 
been  broken .  down^®,  the  city  was  secure  against  any 
sudden  assault ;  and  as  soon  as  C.  Horatius  had  returned 
from  the  Volscian  borders,  a  siege  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded. 

Fourteen  days  after  the  disaster  on  the  Cremera,  on 
the  first  of  Sextilis,  A.  Virginius  and  Sp.  Servilius,  the 
consuls  with  whose  names  the  year  278  is  designated  in 
the  Fasti,   entered  upon  their  office^.      The   Etruscans 


♦  Dionysius  vii.  5.  x.  44.    Herodotus  m.  44. 

406  Com  baud  procul  inde  stativa  habuisset:  Livy  n.  52:  thirty 
stadia  (four  miles)  off:  Dionysius  n.  23. 

A7  This  defeat  is  mixt  up  with  the  destruction  of  the  Fabii  into  one 
great  battle  by  Diodorus,  xi.  53,  but  no  doubt  merely  through  his  own 
stupidity. 

68  Assuredly  the  sole  reason  of  its  being  constructed  without  iron 
was  that  it  might  be  speedily  taken  to  pieces. 

59  Dionysius  ix.  25.  If  this  date  was  found  recorded  in  the  old 
yearly  registers,  some  alteration  had  taken  place,  and  the  preceding 
consuls  must  have  resigned.  Perhaps  however  it  was  merely  scnne  care- 
ful annalist  that  mentioned  the  usual  time  of  the  change  of  officers,  to 
guard  his  readers  from  being  misled  by  finding  two  different  consular 
years  into  sui^[K>sing  that  events,  which  beginning  on  the  18th  of  Quinc- 
tilis  did  not  occupy  many  weeks  of  the  same  summer,  were  distributed 
through  two  natural  years.    Dionysius  overlookt  this  hint ;  for  he  fancies 
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equently  crost  the  Tiber,  and  ravaged  the  country 
ithout  opposition.  The  peasantry  had  fled  into  the  city 
ith  all  their  goods,  even  with  their  cattle;  which  how- 
ler were  driven  out  under  an  armed  guard  on  the  side 
wtLj  from  the  river  into  the  stubblefields  under  the  walls. 
Ire  long  the  audacity  of  the  Etruscans  mounted  so  high, 
lat  they  fancied  they  might  fall  upon  them  and  carry 
lem  off  even  here:  but  in  so  doing  they  fell  into  an 
nbush  near  the  temple  of  Hope,  a  mile  from  the  city 
a  the  Lavican  road*^.  This  skirmish  put  a  stop  to 
leir  inroads;  and  the  Romans  now  took  up  posts  before 
le  gates  ^^ :  one  camp  was  before  the  Colline  gate ;  that 
r  the  other  consul  must  have  been  by  the  Porta  Nsevia^, 
}  keep  up  the  communication  with  Ostia,  and  to  cover 
le  country.  At  the  Colline  gate  an  attack  made  by  the 
hole  Etruscan  army,  which  had  come  over  upon  rafts,  was 
spulst :  but  this  advantage  afforded  no  relief  from  famine : 

1st  after,  that  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  was  that  the  ground  had  not 
oeaa  sown  in  consequence  of  the  Etruscan  ravages. 

460  On  the  situation  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Hope,  see  Nardini  ii. 
.18.  I  have  no  douht  that  the  arahush  into  which  the  Etruscans 
nder  Porsenna  are  said  to  have  heen  drawn  (Livy  n.  11),  is  this  very 
Qgageroent,  with  which,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  other  legend  was 
aricht,  though  from  some  fuller  narratives.  The  two  hattles,  that 
y  the  temple  of  Hope  and  that  by  the  CoUine  gate,  were  placed  by  one 
et  of  annals  in  the  official  year  S77,  by  others  in  278 :  hence  they  ap- 
lear  in  Livy  under  both  years,  as  if  there  had  been  four  of  them, — ^the 
eoond  time  without  mention  of  the  places:  compare  p.  90.  note  189. 
rhey  belong  to  278;  most  decidedly  so  the  battle  by  the  Colline 
ate,  with  Which  the  attack  on  the  Janiculus  was  immediately  connected, 
eing  a  rapid  attempt  to  profit  by  the  advantage  just  gained :  but  the  case 
I  undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  former  fight;  the  interval  between 
be  18th  of  Quinctilis  and  the  end  of  the  month  being  so  very  short 

61  We  are  just  as  much  entitled  as  our  predecessors  eighteen  hun- 
red  years  ago  were,  to  state  points  of  this  sort,  which  are  implied  in 
tie  course  of  events,  whether  we  find  them  related  or  not 

^  Under  the  bastion  of  Sangallo.  This  appears  from  the  state  of 
lie  case,  and  from  the  mention  of  the  Porta  Naevia  in  the  story  when 
raiisferred  to  the  war  of  Porsenna. 
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the  harvest  that  had  just  been  got  in  had  been  destroyed 
or  carried  off  from  Uie  threshing-floors  and  bams;  and 
no  supplies  could  be  brought  up  the  river  into  the  city, 
which  was  crowded  to  excess  with  the  fugitives.  The  ex- 
treme distress  required  a  desperate  resolution.  On  the 
day  after  the  engagement  the  two  consular  armies  crost 
the  Tiber:  Servilius  tried  to  storm  the  Janiculus;  but 
its  steepness  frustrated  all  the  efforts  of  his  soldiers: 
they  gave  way,  and  would  have  been  driven  into  the 
river,  unless  Virginius  had  brought  up  the  right  wing 
over  the  hills,  falling  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  already 
victorious  foe*^.  Hereupon  the  others  took  courage  and 
made  another  attack,  which  at  last  was  successful.  Only 
a  part  of  the  Etruscans  had  the  good  fortune  to  regain 
the  hight  of  Montorio:  but  even  these  left  the  fort  and 
their  camp  during  the  night.  The  stores  found  there 
may  perhaps  have  alleviated  the  wants  of  the  city;  and 
this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tale  about  Porsenna^s 
camp. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Etruscans  the  historians  speak 
of  a  peace  ^^:  and  that  hostilities  were  suspended  is  also 
probable  from  the  reappearance  of  the  tribunician  com- 
motions, which  lost  all  their  force  when  the  country- 
people  were  assembled  under  the  standards  and  absent 
from  the  forum.  There  cannot  however  have  been  any- 
thing more  than  a  truce,  probably  for  ten  months :  since  P. 
Valerius,  the  consul  of  the  next  year,  279,  again  defeated 
the  Veientines  assisted  by  an  army  of  Sabines  before  the 
gates  of  Veii.  Hereupon  in  280  peace  was  concluded  for 
forty  years :  and  if  there  be  any  ground  for  the  statement 
that  they  purchased  the  sparing  of  their  country  previously 

463  The  annalist  therefore,  whom  Dionysius  followed  in  saying  that 
Virginius  led  the  right  wing,  thought  that  he  marcht  through  the  city, 
crost  the  river  after  the  army  of  Servilius,  and  then  past  over  the 
*  hights  ahove  S.  Onofrio. 

04  After  the  battle  on  the  Janiculus,  urhi  cum  pace  laaokr  annona  re 
dUt :  Livy  n.  52 :  and  in  the  following  year,  Veiens  beUum  rmatum :  53. 
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f  furnishing  the  Roman  army  with  pay  and  provisions*, 
le  conditions  of  the  treaty  must  have  exacted  some  com- 
snsation  for  the  extremely  severe  hardships  of  the  war. 
erhaps  this  was  the  time  when  the  seven  pagi  were  re- 
ained;  the  restoration  of  which  by  Porsenna  must  have 
een  acknowledged  to  be  a  groundless  fable, — even  if  the 
»t  of  the  story  of  his  war  hlid  contained  anything  beside 
lere  legendary  tradition, — a  fable  evidently  intended  to 
>ften  the  mortifying  recollection  that  these  districts  had 
»r  a  time  been  separated  from  the  Roman  territory. 

For  the  favorable  result  of  the  war  the  Romans  were 
ithout  doubt  indebted  to  that  waged  by  Hiero  against 
le  Etruscans,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  by  the 
slmet  consecrated  at  Olympia,  as  well  as  by  Pindar^s  ode. 
eii  was  equal  to  Rome  in  extent,  and  assuredly  far  rich- 
r,  as  its  buildings  were  finer  ^^;  it  could  hire  troops  for 
8  wars,  and  was  compelled  to  do  so :  for  its  own  forces 
ould  have  been  no  match  for  Rome,  its  peasantry  be- 
\g  serfs,  its  subjects  opprest  and  disaifected.  In  the 
ist  campaign  these  mercenaries  were  no  longer  raised  from 
leir  own  countrymen :  for  all  the  resources  and  thoughts 
f  the  sear-towns  were  turned  to  their  own  affairs,  by 
ie  decisive  overthrow  of  their  fleet,  which  probably  took 
lace  shortly  after  the  defeat  on  the  Janiculus^.  Indeed 
!iey  were  so  far  from  being  able  tb  send  any  succours, 
bat  their  recruiters  were  enlisting  all  the  freebooters  who 
rere  disengaged. 

*  Dionysius  ix.  36. 
4«5  Both  towns  are  compared  in  size  to  Athena  by  Dionyaios,  n.  Si, 
r.  13.    For  the  fine  builcUngB  at  Veii  aee  Liyy  y.  34. 
66  See  above^  note  205. 
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As  soon  as  the  pressing  danger  was  removed,  two 
of  the  tribunes  impeacht  the  former  consul  T.  Menenius 
for  having  left  the  Fabii  without  assistance.  Their  ob- 
ject was  merely  to  get  a  declaration  of  his  being  guilty, 
not  to  take  vengeance  on  an  offender  in  behalf  of  whom 
his  father's  memory  pleaded:  hence  the  penalty  was  fixt 
at  only  two  thousand  ases,  not  more  than  a  knight'^s  yearly 
pay;  and  a  sum  many  times  as  large  would  have  been 
raised  by  his  gentiles  and  clients.  Thus  far  therefore 
his  condenmation  was  of  no  importance:  and  in  times 
of  distraction  such  a  sentence,  pronounced  by  a  court 
governed  by  the  spirit  of  the  opposite  faction,  rather 
raises  a  man  in  the  estimation  of  his  own.  Hence  we 
are  perplext  to  find  that  it  broke  the  heart  of  Mene^ 
nius:  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  died  of 
grief.  But  it  is  no  less  incomprehensible  that  the  tri- 
bunes should  have  been  able  to  accuse  him  before  the 
tribunal  of  their  order  for  a  matter  not  affecting  its  rights : 
though  we  may  easily  suppose  that  they  brought  their 
charge  before  the  curies.  And  if  these  sacrificed  him, 
for  the  sake  of  washing  off  their  own  guilt,  if  with  vulgar 
thoughtlessness  they  estimated  the  sentence  by  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  penalty,  we  can  conceive  that  Menenius, 
who  may  have  known  that  many  of  his  judges,  as  far 
as  wishes  and  commands  went,  were  more  culpable  than 
he,  should  have  sunk  under  his  shame. 
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Henceforward  we  have  a  succession  of  tribunician 
ipeachments,  year  after  year.  The  next  was  aimed 
[ainst  Servilius,  throu^  whose  rash  attack  on  the  Ja- 
cuius  torrents  of  precious  blood  had  flowed:  he  was 
:quitted,  as  was  reasonable:  in  his  case  too  it  seems 
\&t  the  curies  must  have  been  the  judges.  It  was 
ifore  the  commonalty  however  that,  as  soon  as  peace 
as  concluded,  in  281,  the  tribune  Cn.  Genucius  sum- 
oned  the  former  consuls  L.  Furius  and  C.  Manlius, 
icause  they  had  refused  his  demand  that  they  should 
ye  efiect  to  the  agrarian  law :  a  demand  for  which  there 
IS  an  immediate  occasion  if  any  territory  was  gained 
f  the  peace.  In  this  case  the  plebeian  estate,  against 
bich  the  ofiense  was  committed,  was  entitled  by  the 
^neral  Italian  law  of  nations*^  to  decide;  and  perhaps 
lere  may  also  have  been  some  recent  arrangement  ex-* 
ressly  confirming  this  right  ^.  The  consuls  defense  was^ 
lat  Uie  law  did  not  relate  to  them,  that  it  had  imposed  a 
large  on  the  immediate  successors  of  Cassius^by  name, 
>r  the  nonfulfihnent  of  which  they  aloue  at  all  events 
ight  to  have  had  to  answer^.  Even  judges  under  no 
ifluence  of  passion  would  never  have  listened  to  this: 


4^  From  the  legend  about  the  kinsmen  of  Tatius,  down  to  the  story 
the  young  men  who  committed  an  outrage  against  the  envoys  from 
pollonia  (Yal.  Max.  vi.  6.  5),  Roman  history  is  fuU  of  instances  of  thifi 
lie:  the  first  authority  in  favour  of  it  that  happens  to  occur  to  me  is  in 
ionynus,  y.  50>  referring  to  a  period  chronologically  in  the  middle 
(tween  those  two  events. 

08  The  tribune  Lstorius  in  Dionysius,  ix.  46^  adduces  as  an  instance 
at  the  patricians  had  already  brought  themselves  to  make  sacrifices^ 
?  ehmxcv  tj  /3ov\fj  t«  hijfjup  e^ovaiav  Kptveiv  ou?  av  awTo??  ho^eie  t«i/ 
IT ffuciwin  this  assuredly  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the 
ipeachment  of  Coriolanus,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  long  before» 
id  to  the  Idlian  law^  but  like  the  accompanying  statement,  cited  in 
180,  note  397,  concerning  the  law  of  election,  may  allude  to  a  fact 
tiich  has  disappeared  out  of  history. 

«9  Dionysius  ix.  37. 
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and  the  penalty  was  doubtless  nothing  less  than  outlawry. 
Grenucius  had  offered  sacrifice  before  the  whole  people  in 
the  forum  *^®,  and  called  down  curses  upon  his  head  if  any- 
*  thing  upon  earth  should  deter  him  from  following  up  his 
accusation :  the  veto  could  not  stop  him,  if  two  of  his  col- 
legues  were  of  the  same  mind  with  him.  The  carrying  the 
law  into  effect  would  manifestly  have  got  over  every  diffi- 
culty: but  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  the  patricians 
to  maintain  their  usurpation  at  whatsoever  cost.  The 
younger  houses,  since  their  reconciliation  with  the  elder^ 
had  gone  far  beyond  them  in  animosity  against  the  com- 
monalty :  in  this  light  we  find  them  from  the  present  time 
till  the  decemvirate,  and  moreover  predominating  in  their 
order:  to  them  the  accused  applied  for  help,  and  found 
it^^  At  a  secret  meeting  it  was  settled  to  take  a  step 
which,  like  a  punishment  inflicted  by  a  secret  tribunal,, 
should  spread  alarm  and  horrour,  while  it  put  an  end  to 
the  accusation. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixt  for  trial  the 
plebeians  were  standing  in  the  forum,  mixt  up  with  a 
number  of  patricians  and  their  clients.  They  waited  for 
the  accuser,  surprised,  impatient,  after  a  time  uneasy  at 
his  not  coming:  at  length  his  friends,  who  according,  to 
custom  had  assembled  before  his  house  to  escort  him 
down  to  the  forum,  brought  the  horrible  tidings  that  be 
was  lying  dead  in  his  bed.  He  had  been  murdered  "^ :  on 
this  point  Livy,  whose  prejudices  certainly  did  not  incline 
him  to  suspect  the  patricians  of  crimes  unjustly,  must  have 
found  the  annals  all  agreed  in  their  testimony:   else  he 


470  Without  doubt  posUo  foculo,  which  ceremony  was  practist  even 
80  late  as  against  M.  Crassus. 

71  Livy  n.  54:  Circumeunt  sordidati  non  plebem  magis  quam  juni- 
ore$  patrum.  No  one  assuredly  will  believe  that  they  neglected  the 
elders.    The  greater  hostility  of  the  minares  will  appear  repeatedly. 

72  Not  many  years  after  this  the  oligarchal  party  at  Athens,  finding 
Ephialtes  troublesome,  got  rid  of  him  by  a  similar  crime.  Aristotle 
quoted  by  Plutarch,  PericL  c.  x.    Diodorus  xi.  77. 
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would  not  have  talked  of  the  insolence  and  exultation  to 
which  the  patricians  abandoned  t&emselves,  even  those 
who  were  strangers  to  the  act  laying  claim  to  a  part- 
nership in  the  guilt *^^.  The  plebeians  were  struck  with 
a  panic:  unarmed,  and  expecting  that  at  the  word  of 
oommand  a  thousand  knives  would  be  bared,  they  fled, 
many  of  them  out  of  the  gates,  others  to  their  quarters 
in  the  city  to  arm  in  defense  of  their  lives.  A  promis- 
cuous massacre  however  was  deemed  too  hazardous  or  too 
atrocious :  but  the  consuls  immediately  ordered  a  general 
levy,  by  which  they  designed  to  get  all  their  adversaries 
into  their  power,  to  put  the  most  offensive  of  them  to 
death,  and  to  efiect  a  revolution.  This  would  have  been 
their  ruin :  for  mutiny  would  have  been  thought  rightful 
against  the  murderers  of  an  inviolable  tribune :  but  the 
levy  might  have  been  completed  if  they  had  resisted  the 
temptation  to  insult  a  single  individual ;  for  the  tribunes 
were  timidly  silent  when  the  countrymen  who  were  seized 
by  the  lictors  called  upon  them  for  aid. 

Volero  Publilius  had  served  with  distinction  as  a  first 
c^turion.  He  was  called  out  to  enlist  as  a  common 
soldier:  as  nobody  could  charge  him  with  any  fault,  he 
refused ;  but  said  he  was  ready  to  serve  in  the  same  post 
as  before.  This  was  declared  to  be  contumacy,  and  the 
lictors  were  ordered  to  make  an  example  of  him  and 
scourge  him  in  the  presence  of  the  tribunes.     They  seized 

473  n.  5i:  Nee  patres  satis  moderate  ferre  laetitiam :  adeoque  nemi- 
nem  nozae  poenitebat,  ut  etiam  insontes  fecisse  videri  vellent — 
^:  Pessimi  exempli  yictoria.  Dionysius  too^  in  x.  38^  acknowledges  the 
murder:  TewKiov^^wei  q>av€pm  ov-^  oioi  t  rforau  aVeXetv— a^aKMv 
dinipira<ra¥ :  although  in  the  course  of  the  narrative^  in  ix.  38,  he  had 
tpoken  as  if  some  wonderful  dispensation  of  providencce  had  interposed; 
snd  even  asserts  that  there  was  no  mark  of  a  violent  death.  The  first 
penon  who  wrote  this  was  thinking  of  the  death  of  Scipio :  as  the  vain 
folly  with  which  C.  Octavius  and  Lentulus  Spinther  tried  after  Caesar's 
death  to  get  themselves  reckoned  among  the  conspirators  (Plutarch 
Cm.  c  67),  may  perhaps  have  been  floating  before  Livy's  mind. 

Vol.  II.  O 
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hold  on  his  toga  to  drag  him  along:  but  Volero,  b^ 
strong  and  active,  dasht  them  away  from  him,  and  escape 
into  the  midst  of  a  thick  crowd.  An  insurrecticm  hi 
now  broken  out :  the  people  compared  their  own  strengi 
with  that  of  the  Uctora,  who  were  oyei^wered  ai 
maltreated  hi  endeavouring  to  disperse  the  assemUi^ 
their  lords  fled  from  the  tribunal  to  the  neighbourii 
curia:  the  levy  was  abandoned,  and  thus  quiet  was  r 
stored.  As  the  multitude,  though  incenst  even  to  mai 
ness,  allowed  its  good  genius  to  arrest  it  before  it  cro 
the  line  beyond  which  reconciliation  is  lu^peless,  ax 
immediately  returned  to  lawful  obedience,  it  became 
pious  belief  in  after-4iges  that  the  internal  commotions  i 
the  good  dd  times  never  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  d 
cency,  never  so  far  as  bloodshed :  not  only  were  the  murd^ 
of  Genucius  and  the  outrageous  acts  of  Cseso  Quinctii 
overlookt ;  but  the  tribunes,  and  the  people  which  allow€ 
itself  to  be  guided  by  them,  were  robbed  of  the  estea 
that  was  their  due,  while  it  was  bestowed  upon  tyrant 
who  shrank  neither  from  murder  nor  from  perjury. 

For  the  following  year,  282,  Publilius  was  chose 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  He  scorned  to  avenge  his  personi 
quarrel  by  impeaching  the  consuls:  the  exertions  isequi 
she  for  such  a  purpose  might  secure  lasting  advantages 
and  with  this  object  he  proposed  that  the  tribunes  shoul 
in  future  be  appointed  in  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  ^^' 
On  this  matter  the  commonalty  beyond  doubt  were  ex 
dusively  entitled  to  decide;  more  especially  now  that  th 
confirmation  of  the  curies  had  been  done  away :  to  disput 
the  point  was  quite  scandalous  in  men  who  had  usurpt  th 
power  of  bestowing  the  consulship :  and  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  influence  which  the  first  estat 
had  hitherto  exercised  in  these  elections  by  means  of  th< 

474  With  regard  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  they  had  preyiousl; 
been  elected  by  the  curies^  not  by  the  centuries^  see  Vol.  i.  pp.  608 — 9 
that  they  were  no  longer  confirmed  by  the  curies  has  been  stated  ii 
p.  189. 
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clients,  sinoe  two  of  the  college,  who  can  only  have  be^ 
chosen  by  such  votes,  went  so  far  as  openly  to  expose 
this  measure^^^. 

This  opposition  was  not  indeed  sufficient  to  prevent 
Publilius  from  bringing  it  to  the  vote;  for  the  majority 
in  the  college  was  with  him^^:  and  everybody  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  unanimously  adopted  by  the  tribes. 
The  senate  and  curies  might  have  taken  exception  to 
their  resolution,  and  have  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
tribunes  appointed  according  to  the  new  system:  this 
would  have  led  to  negociations,  and  to  a  compromise: 
but  the  patricians  did  not  choose  to  take  their  stand  on 
this  ground ;  they  exerted  thdr  utmost  efforts  to  hinder 
the  commonalty  from  coming  to  a  decision.  The  ma- 
gistrates, and  every  senator,  if  not  every  patrician,  had 
the  right  of  oppo^ng  any  motion  of  the  tribunes  which 
concerned  the  republic  at  large:  and  this  is  the  reasoii 
why  the  tribunes  in  speaking  faced  the  comitium,  where 
the  patricians  stood"^.  By  such  means  a  debate  might 
now  and  then  be  prolonged  without  any  malicious  trick 
or  intentional  delay  till  sunset:  this  hour  however  put 
a  stop  to  all  the  business  of  the  day,  so  that  the  as8em-» 
lij  Wm  to  be  dismist  without  doing  anything.  Often  a 
plan  was  laid  for  frustrating  a  measure  in  this  way; 
and  if  there  was  ground  for  expecting  that  the  tribune 
meant  to  close  the  discussion  betimes,  his  opponents 
were  prepared  for  using  violence.  They  came  from  their 
own  place  of  meeting,  the  comitium,  and  spread  over  the 
forum  which  was  allotted  to  the  plebeians;  and  where 
the  clients  were  already  standing  amongst  them.  Before 
the  votes  were  taken,  the  ground  was  to  be  cleared  of 
all   who  did   not  belong   to  the  commonalty,   in    order 

473  Dionysius  ix.  41. 

76  Two  of  them  signed  his  proposition^   whereby  he  iKarrovny 
oirrtoif  T«K  Hi)  raSra  ^ovXoiiiymv  ireptrip,     Dionysius  ix.  41. 

77  Which  practice  was  first  changed  by  C.  Gracchus:  Plutarch 
Gracch.  c  5.    See  Vol.  i.  note  990. 
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that  each  tribe  might  collect  within  the  space  set  ou 
by  ropes  for  it:  but  when  all  such  persons  as  had  n 
business  there  were  desired  to  withdraw,  whereby  th 
patricians  were  only  required  to  walk  over  to  the  othe 
side  of  the  rostra,  they  refused  to  move;  and  the  a1 
tempting  to  drive  them  away  by  force  caused  a  tumuli 
which  put  an  end  to  all  legal  proceedings  for  the  daj 
Sometimes  probably  they  carried  off  the  ballots,  and  s 
made  it  impossible  to  vote*^*. 

It  might  be  supposed  however  that  the  tribunes  woul< 
at  least  have  resumed  the  proceeding  that  had  been  inter 
rupted,  on  the  next  comitial  day;  and  more  than  hal 
the  year  consisted  of  such^^:  often  several  followed  on* 
upon  the  other ;  and  after  a  few  stormy  ones,  as  the  lead 
ers  of  the  commonalty  were  not  wanting  in  perseverance 
their  object  would  have  been  gained,  or  a  civil  war  woulc 
have  broken  out.  As  the  latter  did  not  take  place,  on< 
asks  oneself  why  all  this  disturbance  was  made  ? 

But  the  days  on  which  the  plebs,  and  those  on  whicl 
the  populus  assembled,  were  distinct,  like  their  places  o: 
meeting,  their  games,  and  everything  else.  Those  of  thi 
plebs  were  the  nundines,  on  which  the  country-peoph 
came  in  to  market :  on  these  days  they  appeared  to  pleac 
their  causes  with  members  of  their  own  order,  and  held 
public  debates  on  such  matters  as  they  were  prescriptivelj 
entitled,  or  invited  by  the  senate  to  discuss ®°:  this  was  settled 

478  Such  are  the  scenes  described  by  Livy,  n.  66,  m.  11.  He  takei 
discedere  in  the  sense  of  dividing  to  vote>  and  thus  applies  the  words, 
triburU  popuhim  discedere  jub^rU,  to  the  commonalty :  for  which  reason 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Appius^  in  n.  56^  he.  even  denies  their  having  an} 
authority  over  their  own  estate,  because  they  made  use  of  the  courteoui 
expressions^  si  wbis  videtur,  discedite.  Those  words  however  are  to  b< 
understood  literally  of  the  populus^  and  discedere  means  to  go  away. 

79  According  to  Manutius  there  were  184. 

80  Dionysius  vn.  58 :  Ev  ravroK  (toT?  dyopai^,  hi  fjfjL^pay  e**- 
vdrriv)  avviovre^  e»c  twv  dypwv  oi  Siy/utoriKoi  ek  rijv  iroktv  Tas 
T€   dfi€i4/€n   ivotovvTo    rm¥    ivrnv,    kqi    Ta^i   hUa^    wap    dKXtjKttt 
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in  their  original  constitution  by  king  Servius ;  and  hence 
funeral  sacrifices  were  oflPered  to  his  shade  on  those  days 
in  after-ages^".  On  the  other  hand  it  was  unlawful  to 
bring  any  measure  before  the  populus,  or  to  hold  its 
comitia,  on  the  nundines^* :  so  that  they  were  fericR  and 
n^wti  for  the  burgesses,  days  of  basiness  for  the  com- 
monalty; and  these  alone  were  so,  not  those  on  which 
the  populus  met.  This  distinction  was  done  away  by 
the  Hortensian  law, — the  very  same  which  gave  the  force 
of  laws  to  the  decrees  of  the  people, — and  for  this  very 
reason :  by  that  law  the  nundines  became  dies  fasH^ ; 
and  now  was  introduced  the  custom  of  convoking  the 
centuries  also  for  the  third  nundine  to  pass  laws  or  elect 


iKdikfiavoVy  to  t6  KOivd,  6<ruu  rjaav  Kvptot  Kara  towc  vofiov^,  koi 
o<ra  17  fiovKtj  €TnTpe\l/€t€v  avroTty  x/^J^ok  dyaXafifidyoyTe^  evcKvpouv, 
The  words,  o<ra  tj  fiovXtj  imrpcylreiev,  refer  to  a  later  time,  that  after 
the  decemvirate,  when  die  consuls  used  to  be  charged  to  arrange  with 
the  tribunes  that  they  should  bring  questions  before  the  commonalty  for 
its  decision.  Macrobius,  Saturn.  1. 16,  after  Rutilius:  Ut  nono  die— ad 
mercatom  l^esque  accipiendas  Romam  venirent,  et  ut  scita  atque  con- 
nilta  frequentiore  populo  referrentur,  quae  trinundino  die  proposita— 
£ud]e  noscebantur. 

«i  Macrobius  in  the  same  place,  after  Geminus  and  Varro:  he 
quotes  Cassius  (Hemina)  as  an  authority  for  the  institution  of  the 
nundines  by  Servius.    See  VoL  i.  p.  365. 

w  Macrobius,  a  little  before:  Julius  Caesar  xvi  auspidorum  libro 
negat  nundinis  condonem  advocari  posse,  id  est,  cum  populo  agi ; 
ideoque  nundinis  Romanorum  haberi  comitia  non  posse.  One  sees  that 
this  Cflesar  was  not  the  dictator,  but  an  antiquary,  who  Hved  in  a  past 
world  more  than  in  his  own  time.  Pliny  xvm.  8 :  Comitia  nundinis 
haberi  non  licebat :  the  next  ckuse,  ne  plebs  rustica  atjocaretur,  was 
prtmipted  by  his  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things.  Festus:  Nundinas 
fenanun  diem  esse  voluerunt  antiqui, — eumque  nefastum,  ne,  si  liceret 
com  populo  agi,  interpellarentur  nundinatores.  The  patridans  likewise 
had  bosiness  in  the  market. 

83  Macrobius  just  after:  Lege  Hartengia  effectum  ut  fastae  esient. 
Hence  m  the  calendars  now  remaining  it  is  true  that  the  dies  fasti  and 
the  nundines  often  coincide. 
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officers  ^^^.  As  this  was  a  matter  of  daily  usage,  seven 
archeologers  could  not  persuade  themselYes  that  thoi 
were  in  the  right  who  taught  after  the  old  lawbool 
that  there  was  a  prohibition  against  all  transactions  wit 
the  populus  on  those  days:  this  however  only  makes 
more  certain  that  the  latter  drew  their  infimnation  fra 
that  source. 

Consequently  the  proceedingB  of  the  tribunes  wei 
restricted  to  the  nundines,  or  to  one  day  in  eight  ^ ;  and 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  terminated  in  one  day^ 
That  is  to  say,  if  any  circumstance  hindered  a  prop 
aition  from  coming  to  a  decision,  it  was  lost,  like  a  bi 
which  does  not  pass  through  every  stage  and  receive  tl 
royal  assent  in  the  same  session.  As  such  a  bill  mu 
again  be  carried  through  every  step  from  the  beginnii 
the  next  year,  just  as  if  it  were  brought  in  for  the  fir 
time,  so  the  tribunes  were  compelled  to  give  fresh  notii 
of  their  proposition,  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  measure, 
be  discust  on  the  third  nundine^.     Whether  this  migl 

484  It  is  only  ^'by  an  anticipation  "—as  Bentley  (Fhalaris)  says 
Polysnus  calling  Lygdamis  tyrant  of  Naxos^ — that  Liyy  speaks  of  t 
trinundinum  in  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  appointment  of  t 
decemvirs. 

85  Livy's  saying  that  the  law,  which  the  patridans  endeavoured 
prevent,  per  omnea  oomitiaks  diesferebaiur  (m.  11),  is  an  acknowledj 
ment  that  it  could  only  be  brought  forward  on  stated  days  of  meetin 
his  confounding  them  with  those  of  the  populus  is  an  enour  of 
consequence. 

86  Dionysius  de.  41 :     Tav    ^»X«T«Kaf    (yj/tiffntipopia^    «$€i)— 

87  Dionysius  dc  41.  The  first  day  on  which  the  proposition 
Publiliua  was  brought  forward,  was  spent  in  violent  and  indedai 
debates:  wpodem-uv  hi  vaAir  rmv  Ztifuipj^tov  cit  Tpirtiv  dyopav  t 
vept  rod  vofiov  htdypwciw,  the  result  was  no  better.  But  we  mi 
distingiuah  the  meetings  in  which  measures  were  put  to  the  vo 
from  those  in  which  a  proposition  was  merely  advocated  and  cc 
troverted,  as  was  done  on  the  ordinary  occasions  of  resorting 
the  forum :  these  preliminary  discussions,  which  might  at  times  gn 
very  stormy,  may  be  compared  to  those  in  the  bureaux  under   t 
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be  dime  immediately,  or  whether  they  had  to  wait  till  the 
next  marketday, — whether  the  third  nundine  was  the  first 
day  in  the  third  week,  or  did  not  arrive  till  three  weeks 
were  completed, — are  points  that  will  hardly  be  ever  de- 
cided: the  longer  the  intervals  betwe^i  such  terms,  the 
more  efficacious  was  an  mterruption  which  frustrated  the 
renewal  of  a  pn^sition,  toward  preventing  an  ordinance 
finom  being  enacted.  Anoth^  interruption  was  occasioned 
by  the  military  expeditions :  for  while  the  soldiers  were  un- 
da*  their  standards,  but  few  pldbeians  can  have  assemUed 
in  the  forum:  on  die  other  hand  all  the  clients  staid  at 
hcMne;  and  with  the  help  of  these  their  patrons  must 
have  far  outnumbared  the  members  of  the  second  estate 
who  resided  in  the  city. 

By  hinderances  of  this  sort  the  adoption  of  the  mea- 
sure jmyposed  by  Publilius  was  delayed  during  a  whole 
year,  if  at  least  there  is  any  ground  far  the  statement 
that  its  author  was  reelected  to  complete  his  task:  hew- 
ev^  there  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  accounts  which  the 


French  constitution.  Such  an  assembly  was  a  eoncio;  he  who  pre- 
sided m  it  was  said  condonem  habere;  which  even  Messalla  spoke  of 
at  4asimet  from  cum  popuh  agere,  as  he  did  of  «ofido  ftom  eormkOus 
(I  add  firom  coneUimmJ :  Oellius  xm.  15.  When  the  consul  convoked 
the  commonalty,  it  was  to  a  ctmoio :  (its  concilium  he  could  not  hold) : 
this  was  done  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  by  the  aeneatores:  the  centu- 
ries were  summoned  by  horns;  and  thus  the  soldiers  in  the  camp 
were  called  together  by  the  former,  while  the  latter  sounded  the 
alarm:  see  Scaliger  on  Festus,  Aenatares.  The  trumpeters  were  the 
Uticinefy  which,  as  we  now  know  from  Cicero  de  Republics,  was  the 
Latin  nune  for  the  century  called  vaXmyKTcti  by  Dionysius:  (heir 
separation  from  the  cofnmnes  or  fivKavivrai  was  owing  to  the  above 
distinction.  It  was  at  a  condo  on  die  day  before  the  one  appointed 
ior  voting  that  Lstorius  called  on  the  plebeians  to  attend  on  (he  monrow. 
(iashitm---cn$txM  die  adeste—^Mt  mmeBr^  mil  perferam  i^em:  Livy 
n*  56.  In  like  manner  Dioiiysius,  x.  40,  using  an  expression  which 
cm  hardly  be  called  incorrect,  says  that  (he  trilmne  Idlius  r^V  iwuni^ 
muv    tjiiipav   dtrohei^^  rdk    Kartiyopoi^   rov    vo/aov,    hiXvire    rriv 
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historians  give  of  these  occurrences^^,  that  the  second 
election  of  Volero  Publilius  may  also  have  been  a  reward 
for  the  improvement  he  had  introduced,  being  at  the 
same  time  prompted  by  the  trust  that  he  would  gain 
still ,  further  advantages  for  his  order.  In  this  his 
second  tribunate,  in  283,  he  brought  forward  fresh  mear 
sures  along  with  C.  Laetorius.  The  first,  which  trans- 
ferred the  election  of  the  aediles  also  to  the  tribes,  was 
of  no  moment  to  the  patricians;  since  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ffidiles  cannot  possibly  have  extended  beyond  the 
causes  which  were  despacht  at  the  nundines,  and  in  which 
both  parties  belonged  to  the  commonalty^.  The  second 
declared  that  the  plebs  in  its  peculiar  assembly  was  en- 
titled to  deliberate  and  to  determine  on  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  common  weal^:  that  is  to  say,  when  they  were 
brought  forward  by  the  tribunes,  not  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual of  the  body.  This  infused  new  life  into  the  re- 
public: the  mute  centuries,  which  were  only  convened  to 
adopt  measures  or  to  reject  them,  are  replaced  by  the  ani- 
mated meetings  of  the  tribes.  It  is  possible  that  the  consul, 
before  he  led  the  army  to  vote  in  the  field  of  Mars,  may 
have  summoned  a  concio  and  have  explained  his  proposi- 
tion; but  assuredly  no  one  could  speak  on  such  occasions 
unless  with  his  permission:  and  even  if  improvements  on 
this  point  might  have  been  obtained,  yet,  so  long  as  the 
hostility  between  the  orders  lasted,  it  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  hope  for  any  law  by  which  a  grievance  of  the 


488  Liyy  even  under  the  second  year  speaks  only  of  the  law  oi 
elections:  though^  as  appears  from  the  latter  part  of  n.  60^  he  did  not 
entirely  overlook  the  increase  in  the  power  of  the  comitia  tr&nUa. 

88  See  note  480. 

90  Zonarasvn.  17:  *£^6rvai  t^  wk^et  kqi  xaff  eavro  avvUvai^ 
Ka\  a»€v  cKeivtov  (ruv  €viraTpihtoy)  fiov\€V€<r6at  koi  ypvitiarElQEa 
wdwff  6<ra  av  €d€\t}<rri.  Dionysius  DC.  43 :  Kai  vdvra  to  HxXa  tUra 
ev  Tip  Sff/icp  m-pdrree-dat  t€  koi  cirtKvpovaBai  Bei/o-ei,  vwo  t«v  ^uA€- 
Twv  iiri\l/ri<pil^€ff$at  Kara  tovto* 
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jdebeians  should  be  done  away,  if  it  was  to  be  approved 
beforehand  by  the  majority  of  a  senate  still  made  up 
wholly  of  patricians:  nay  though  a  just  and  benevolent 
man,  such  as  were  not  wanting  among  the  patricians, 
became  consul,  he  could  not  even  bring  forward  a  pro- 
position to  this  effect  in  the  senate;  since  of  the  two 
coUegues  he  whose  voice  was  in  the  negative  carried  the 
day^^ :  and  the  one  appointed  by  the  curies  represented 
their  passions  even  more  than  their  interests. 

It  is  true  the  decision  to  which  the  commonalty  then 
came  was  still  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  resolution, 
such  as  is  entered  into  by  a  public  meeting  in  England, 
and  then  presented  as  a  petition  to  parliament:  the  as- 
sembly of  the  plebeians  did  not  become  a  branch  of  the 
legislature  till  the  year  298,  when  the  senate  acknow- 
ledged to  the  tribune  Icilius  that  it  was  bound  to  take 
such  a  resolution  of  the  plebs  into  express  consideration. 
Till  then  it  might  be  thrown  aside  unanswered :  all  how- 
ever but  the  most  thoughtless  must  have  foreseen  that  this 
acknowledgement  could  not  fail  to  be  made  sooner  or  later ; 
and  the  legal  recognition  of  the  tribunes  right  to  speak 
daily  before  the  whole  people  on  the  general  affairs  of 
the  state,  as  they  had  hitherto  done  on  those  of  their  own 
order,  was  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times  far  more 
than  granting  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  now.  That 
the  rulers  resisted  such  a  measure  is  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  them :  but  the  manner  and  the  fury  of  their 
opposition  were  equally  illjudged  and  criminal. 

It  is  true  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  plebs  alone 
that  it  possest  such  a  right  was  not  enough  to  ensure  the 
exercise  of  it:  in  order  that  such  an  exercise  should  not 
be  treated  as  an  act  of  insubordination,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  resolution  should  be  elevated  into  a  law, 
like  the  composition  on  the  Sacred  Mount.  To  this 
the    senate    might    unquestionably    refuse    its    consent: 

491  Vetantis  m%jor  potestas. 
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it  had  only  to  consider  how  much  it  was  likely  1 
effect  by  resistance :  an  opposition  begun  with  too  muc 
vehemence  and  abandoned  through  compulsion  woul 
have  led  to  a  still  lower  humiliation.  That  the  san 
party  which  fourteen  years  before  had  been  able  i 
carry  everything  by  intimidation,  should  not,  now  thi 
the  lesser  houses  had  joined  it,  have  been  a  match  fc 
the  commonalty,  is  extremely  remarkable:  the  reasoi 
of  this  however  seem  to  lie  ¥dthin  reach  of  conjei 
ture:  the  Latins,  being  prest  by  external  enemies,  wei 
probably  unable  to  send  the  Roman  government  an 
troops;  and  as  the  lesser  houses  had  acquired  a  pn 
ponderance  within  their  own  order,  it  was  natural  thi 
an  opposition  to  the  violent  party  should  grow  u 
among  the  older  houses,  which  held  out  its  hand  to  th 
commonalty.  Without  this  division  of  the  aristocrac] 
the  liberties  of  the  commonalty  would  have  beai  crusl 
in  the  germ,  or  its  victory  would  have  been  bloody  an 
destructive. 

The  government  was  evidently  aware  of  its  inafailit 
to  maintain  its  legal  veto:,  but  instead  of  yielding  t 
circumstances  it  was  infatuated  enough  to  try  the  moc 
dangerous  of  all  ways  of  opposing  the  measure:  it  agai 
formed  the  plan  of  preventing  the  plebs  from  passiuj 
the  resolution.  With  this  view  it  appointed  Appiu 
Claudius  consul,  or  rather,  as  the  tribune  in  Livy  says 
executioner  of  the  plebeians  ^^:  it  was  most  fortunate 
above  all  for  the  oppressors,  that  the  free  choice  of  tb 
centuries  had  been  able  to  give  him  a  mild  and  sober 
minded  collegue  in  T.  Quinctius. 

4as  See  note  434.  The  consular  year  did  not  coincide  e^en  in  thof 
times  with  that  of  the  tribunes:  every  tribunate  was  divided  betwee 
two  consulates ;  and  thus  Lstorius  had  aheady  given  notice  of  his  pre 
position  before  the  consuls  for  283  were  appointed:  this,  as  has  bee 
remarkt  above^  was  the  last  act  of  the  outgoing  ones.  At  what  tin 
however  the  tribunes,  before  the  decemvirate,  entered  upon  their  offio 
cannot  be  made  out 
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On  the  eve  ol  the  dedsiye  day  LaetcMrius,  weary  of  the 
discussion,  dismist  the  commonaJty  with  these  wcnrds:  / 
have  no  akUl  in  prating;  but  tomorrow  I  toiU  carry  the 
ordmancey  or  die  here  before  yowr  eye9.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  estates  assembled  as  for  a  battle.  When 
the  matter  had  again  been  debated,  and  Lsetoriits  was 
about  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  one  of  those  scenes  took  place, 
of  which  a  general  description  has  been  giren  above.  The 
patricians,  in  great  numbers,  and  attended  by  a  vast 
multitude  ci  their  clients,  had  formed  into  thick  knots, 
and  scattered  themselves  about  the  fotnm  among  the  ple^ 
beians.  They  laught  at  the  request  that  they  would 
withdraw,  and  fell  upon  the  messengers  who  were  sent  to 
carry  off  the  refiracttMT^  by  force.  Appius  exclaimed  in^ 
dignantly  against  the  audacity  of  laying  hands  upon  those 
over  wImhu  the  tribunes  had  no  controU.  He  sent  his 
lictors  to  seize  Laetorius,  who  on  his  side  despacht  his  me». 
sengers  to  arrest  the  consul :  the  plebeians  rusht  forward 
to  defied  their  tribune :  the  rods  were  wrested  from  the 
lictors  and  broken  to  pieces;  the  patricians  fled;  Aj^ius 
was  led  by  the  consulars^^  in  spite  of  himself  to  the 
senatehouse.  T.  Quinctius  conjured  the  plebeians  to 
preserve  moderation  in  their  victory:  they  did  so:  but 
they  marcht  up  to  the  Capitol  and  occupied  it  with 
armed  men^. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  Ls&torius  fulfilled  his 
vow,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the  plebs  was  passed 
before  sunset  It  is  excusable  in  Dionysius,  that,  having 
found  an  express  statement  that  the  populus  had  ap- 
proved of  the  s^iate^s  confirmatory  decree,  and  regarding 
a  douUe  decision  of  the  pe(^le  as  an  utter  absurdity, 

493  Such  is  Liy/8  account:  in  Dionysiug,  dc  48,  the  wpca/Svraroi 
CK  Tov  avvehpiop  interpose:  the  two  accounts  taken  together  point  to  the 
4kcem  prim,  and  shew,  as  is  remarkably  evident  in  S93,  that  the  older 
houses  were  much  the  most  pacifically  disposed. 
94  Dionysius  ix.  48. 
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he  persuaded  himself  that  Quinctius  had  succeeded  i 
inducing  the  tribunes  to  leave  the  matter  to  be  settle 
by  the  senate*^.  For  this  is  the  unhappy  circle  int 
which  he  can  never  step  without  seeing  every  statemei 
in  a  wrong  light:  in  the  very  same  manner  he  conceivi 
that  the  doubling  the  number  of  tribunes  was  ordaine 
by  the  senate  at  the  request  of  Virginius,  and  then  enacte 
by  the  people  ^^ :  on  one  occasion  alone,  that  of  the  T< 
rentilian  law  he  is  compelled,  by  the  perfect  distinctnei 
of  the  account  which  he  found,  to  mention  the  tribunicia 
resolution,  which  was  followed  by  an  ordinance  of  th 
senate  and  ratified  by  the  populus^^. 

What  completed  his  confusion,  was,  that  the  statement 
about  the  order  in  which  the  senate  and  people  pei 
formed  their  parts  in  enacting  a  law  sounded  in  his  eai 
utterly  irreconcilable.  The  right  view  on  this  matter  ii 
that,  so  long  as  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  senate  an 
populus,  the  latter  was  not  entitled  any  more  than  a  Gree 
eKKXtjalay  in  a  state  which  had  not  reacht  the  highest  pitc 
of  democracy,  to  decide  on  any  measures  but  those  brougli 
forward  by  the  senate:  whereas  the  plebs  commenced  il 
discussions  independently  within  its  own  body,  though  ti 
the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law  its  resolutions  had  nc 
the  force  of  laws  without  the  assent  of  the  patricians :  sul 
sequently  however  it  became  the  practice  in  sundry  case 
for  the  plebs  also  to  discuss  measures  proposed  to  it  by  th 
senate ;  first  when  they  were  invited  to  confirm  resolution 
of  the  curies,  and  afterward  in  consequence  of  their  havin, 
occupied  the  place  of  the  ancient  populus.  How  thes 
changes  were  brought  about  in  course  of  time  will  be  sc 
forth   hereafter  ^^:    but   this  is  the   place  for  remarkin, 

485  DC  49. 

96  X.  30. 

97  X.  48.  To  vepi  (read  vapd)  t»v  Zfifidp'^uv  loyfia  vpoefioi 
\€vaav.  Then  comes  a  decree  of  the  senate^  and  the  confirmation  c 
the  populus :  c.  52. 

96  As  the  place  for  treating  of  this  subject  is  still  a  long  way  off. 
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that  it  was  not  till  after  Dionysius  had  written  his  second 
book,  that  he  conceived  the  correct  view,  that  the  curies 
could  never  vote  except  on  ordinances  of  the  senate,  which 
view  he  then  indeed  expresses  with  the  utmost  distinct^ 
ness^^:  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  he  had  entertained 
just  the  opposite  opinion,  that  the  decrees  of  the  people 
were  primarily  enacted  by  the  curies,  and  then  brought 
before  the  senate  to  be  ratified;  and  that  the  inverse 
course  was  an  innovation  ^^.  He  imagined  that  the  Ro- 
man constitution  began  with  a  monarchal  democracy,  that 
the  curies  were  a  democratical  body,  and  that  the  aris- 
tocracy was  introduced  by  the  centuries, — labouring  under 
an  errour  closely  akin  to  that  which  regards  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Italian  towns  in  the  eleventh  century  as  purely 
democratical,  because  there  is  no  mention  of  anything 
but  the  houses,  and  these  are  to  all  appearance  equal : — - 
he  transfers  to  the  kings  and  the  curies  what  is  true  of 
the  tribunes  and  the  plebs.  When  however  he  had  subse- 
quently acquired  the  abovementioned  view,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  the  real  ground  of  the  offense  which  the  tri- 
bunes gave  by  their  propositions,  was  their  presuming  to 
bring  them  brfore  the  people  without  the  previous  delibera- 
tion of  the  senate ;  and  that  often  there  was  nothing  object- 
ionable in  the  measure  itself,  only  it  was  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  observance  of  the  legal  forms;  and  this  he 


will  remark  here  beforehand  that  in  the  latter  centuries  of  the  repuhlic 
enactmente  touching  the  constitution  were  entirely  independent  of  the 
senate:  on  the  other  hand  no  decree  of  the  plebs  affecting  the  adminis- 
tration could  be  promulgated  without  a  previous  ordinance  of  the  senate. 
See  Livy  xxxvm.  36» 

490  See  note  393. 

500  Dionysius  n.  14.  "O  ti  TOiC  -wAfuxri  SJ^eie  (ppdrpa^  (with 
r^;ard  to  elections^  laws^  wars),  tout©  €ir\  rrjv  /3ovXijv  dyapipcTo,  i^h* 
tinuv  W  pi€TaK€irai  rS  ?6ck.  ov  yap  tj  fiovXrj  liayivwaKet  rd  yj/rjipKr^ 
Bewra  viro  rod  Itjfiov,  riav  h*  vwo  rfj^  /3ov\fi^  yymaOiwTtov  6  hijfiot 

€9Tl    KVplOf. 
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thought   the   firmness   of   the    fathers   had   enforced  on 
Laetorius  and  Virginius. 

Being  entangled  in  these  errours,  he  could  not  sup- 
pose that  the  people  to  whom  the  ordiuance  of  the  senate 
was  sent  to  be  ratified,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
usurpt  elections  since  269,  was  any  other  than  the  assembly 
of  the  centuries;  and  in  fact  he  makes  express  mention 
of  these  as  having  adopted  the  Iciliaa  law.  However  he 
himself  fumishea  us  with  the  means  of  refuting  his  mis- 
take, inasmuch  as  he  adds  that  these  comitia  w^re  held 
before  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  and  two  flamens^^ :  now  the 
presence  of  these  priests  at  the  meetings  of  the  ciuies 
was  essential  and  indispensable';  but  neither  the  pontifis 
nor  the  flamens  had  anything  to  do  with  the  centuries. 
The  assent  of  the  curies  was  more  especially  necessary 
to  this  law,  since  it  is  numbered  among  the  solemn  com- 
pacts of  the  estates:  accordingly  they  must  have  con- 
curred to  confirm  the  resolution  of  the  centuries,  as  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  do  whenever  the  centuries 
passed  a  law,  until  Publilius  in  his  dictatorship  set  this 
rule  aside.  After  this  however  the  interference  of  the 
centuries  would  have  been  a  most  unnecessary  accumu- 
lation of  formalities,  since  the  suff^agia  voted  in  the 
curies,  the  plebeian  knights  and  the  rest  of  the  commo- 
nalty in  the  tribes.  Whatever  had  been  decreed  by  the 
populus  was  law':  and  there  was  nothing  about  which 
the  ruling  estate  at  that  time  can  have  been  less  anxious 


301  Dionysius  x.  38.     'Upoipavruv  t€  vapoyrmv,  koi  oltcvoaKoirmvy 
fcai  Upoirowv  ^voTv  (see  Vol.  i.  p.  298),  koi  iroifiaafiipmv  tm  vo/ai/aov^ 

cJ^a?  T6  KOt  dpoK. 

2  The  council  of  the  curies  was  held  rnv  Upmv  (rasd  Upo^wruw 
KOt  oiuvocKoirtov  efri6€<riri<rd»T»in  DionydttS  a.  41*  Gellius  V-  19; 
Comitia  arbitris  pontificibus  praebentur  quae  curiata  appellantur.  ThoM 
of  which  he  is  speaking  were  mere  shadows,  but  still  images  of  tin 
ancient  ones. 

3  Lex  est  quod  populus  supremum  jusserit. 
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than  maintaining  the  importance  of  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries. 

It  mi^t  be  argued  with  a  greater  d^pree  of  spe^ 
doumess  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  peculiar  case  like 
the  Idlian  law,  Dionysius  only  inverted  the  conception 
of  the  true  relation  between  the  senate  and  the  people; 
and  that  the  giving  assent  to  a  resolution  of  the  people 
which  required  it  rested  with  the  senate  alone,  that  the 
senate  alone  was  the  patres  whose  veto  Publilius  and  the 
Mienian  law  converted  into  an  empty  shadow.  This  was 
clearly  lavy^s  notion,  when  he  began  to  write  his  his- 
tory ^^,  being  then  9  total  stranger  to  the  language  of  the 
ancient  constitutional  law :  though  at  first  however  he  was 
influenced  by  the  daily  usage  of  his  own  age^  when  the 
term  patres  was  never  employed  for  the  patricians,  of 
whose  existence  there  was  little  to  remind  him,  but  only 
tof  the  senate,  yet  afterward,  as  in  the  progress  of  his 
work  he  was  forced  to  keep  the  annalists  before  him, 
and  grew  familiar  with  them,  he  adopted  their  phrase- 
dogy,  using  the  word  patres  unequivocally  for  the  pa^ 
trician  estate^:  nay,  he  makes  an  express  distinction  be- 
tween the  paire8  and  the  senate,  which  sends  an  ordinance 


8M  In  the  account  of  Nnms's  election  (i.  17),  there  are  t  hundred 
pitrm  who  resolve  «/>  cwnpojmhu  regem  Jum$9ei,  id  He  rtOum  mmt  9% 
patng  atwtores  fiereiU,  Hodieque—Miurpahir  idem  jus,  vi  adempta: — m 
imsertuM  comitiorum  eeerUum  patres  attetores  fiunt.  On  the  other  hand 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Cicero  did  not  mean  the 
patricians  by  the  patres  reprehensores  oomUiorumy  Plane  S  (8),  auctores, 
De  re  p.  n.  33 ;  though  in  the  Laws  he  uses  that  term  for  the  senate. 
In  the  Utter  passage  on  the  contrary  this  right  of  confirmation  is  men- 
tioned beside  the  authority  of  the  senate  as  decisive  ad  cbiinendam  poie»' 
OamnMikm, 

5  I  will  only  cite  a  few  conclusive  instances.  Uno  animo  patres  ac 
piebes—YolscM  et  Aeqnoa— pugna  vicere:  n.  4/2.  Omnium  iUo  die, 
piapatrumqua piebis,  eximia  virtus  fuit:  n.  45.  Connubium  patrum 
et  jiebis:  iv.  1.  Ut  duoviros  aediles  e  patribus  dictator  pc^um  10- 
gaiet:  vi.  48. 
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down  to  them^^:  and  in  another  place  instead  of  patrei 
he  calls  them  the  popultca'^.  The  same  thing  is  implied 
in  the  statement  of  Dionysius  that  Numa's  election  wac 
confirmed  by  the  patricians^:  for  here  again  he  mani- 
festly takes  the  curies  for  the  plebs,  and  looks  on  thai 
election  as  a  resolution  of  the  plebeians.  I  have  already 
remarkt  that  the  assent  of  the  curies  in  most  instancec 
must  in  fact  have  been  a  mere  formality,  so  long  as 
the  whole  senate  was  made  up  of  their  representatives: 
this  itself  however  would  prevent  its  being  neglected, 
except  on  very  pressing  emergencies,  such  especially  ai 
those  that  called  for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator:  at 
other  times  the  old  principle  of  the  constitution  would 
be  observed,  that  matters  concerning  legislation,  elections, 
peace  and  war  were  to  be  decided  by  the  assembly  oi 
the  populus.  In  aftertimes,  when  the  senate  became  a 
mixt  body,  this  was  altered:  that  vital  instinct  which 
silently  adapts  constitutions  to  the  exigencies  of  selfi 
preservation,  increast  the  influence  of  the  senate  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  plebs;  and  the  efforts  of  the  tribunes 
to  make  the  senators  swear  to  such  as  they  could  not  but 
disapprove,  are  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  patrei 

506  iv.  8.  Mentio  iUaia  ab  senatu  est  :—patres — rem — iaeti  acoepere— 
et  trUmni — haud  sane  tetendere.  All  the  commentators  pass  over  thii 
passage,  except  Pighius  and  Drakenborch,  who  get  rid  of  what  they  re- 
gard as  a  contradiction  by  rash  alterations  of  the  text  Livy  is  spenJdhg 
of  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  and  the  ciiries,  which  the  coromonalt} 
adopts. 

7  IV.  51.  A  jMe,  consensu  poptdi,  constUibus  negotium  mandatur. 
In  Ampelius,  c  48,  the  term  patres  is  in  like  manner  used  for  the  popu- 
lus. ComUia  dicuntur — quod  patres  et  classes  ad  suffragia  vocantur, 
creandorum  magistratuum  vel  sacerdotum  causa.  Soon  after  he  says,  si 
transkUitium  sit  et  solitum  (a  matter  of  form)  de  quo  populus,  curiatu 
transigUur ;  si  amplius,  tributis.  This  and  the  next  two  chapters  arc 
taken  from  a  book  written  while  Rome  was  yet  under  a  consulai 
government,  and  Massilia  was  free  with  its  peculiar  aristocratica] 
constitution. 

8  n.  60 :  T«i^  narpiKitov  iiriKvpwa'd^TOiv  to  ho^avrar^  wXtjOet. 
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conscripH  to  interpose  their  veto,  in  the  room  of  the 
paires  of  old  times :  the  ordinance  by  which  the  laws  of 
M.  Drusus  were  rescinded,  rested  on  the  same  principle. 

On  the  present  occasion  likewise  it  was  the  senate 
that  decided.  The  precipice  lay  before  them,  and  even 
the  most  headstrong  were  dismayed:  the  proposition  was 
silently  adopted  as  a  law**^.  The  inconsiderate  may  have 
flattered  themselves  that  under  favorable  circumstances 
this  concession  too  might  be  resumed :  the  farsighted  dis- 
cerned that  more  had  been  sacrificed  than  on  the  Sacred 
Mount  ^®,  and  that  the  consequence  and  fruit  of  this  mea- 
sure, the  admission  of  the  commonalty  to  a  full  share  in 
the  l^slative  power,  could  no  longer  be  averted.  The 
state  of  things  thus  introduced  could  not  be  lasting: 
tranquillity  lay  far  off;  but  life  and  motion  were 
awakened.  The  men  by  whose  act  not  their  own  order 
merdy,  but  the  whole  republic,  was  thus  benefited,  are 
not  mentioned  any  further:  no  office  was  attainable  by 
them  through  which  their  names  might  have  appeared 
in  history. 

Appius  rejected  the  peace.  Full  of  the  deepest  scorn 
for  those  who  had  called  upon  him  to  defy  hatred  in 
behalf  of  their  order,  and  then  had  been  dastardly 
enough  to  abandon  him,  he  burnt  with  a  desire  to  avenge 
faunself  on  the  despised  authors  of  his  shame.  If  he 
could  but  effect  this,  he  was  ready  to  perish,  even 
in  an  insurrection :  his  life  had  been  disgraced ;  and  the 
fools  who  tried  to  comfort  him  only  embittered  his  in- 
dignation. 

Urgent  demands  must  have  been  sent  at  this  time 
by  the  allies  for  aid  against  the  Volscians  and  iGquians: 
for,  unless  the  faith  of  Rome  had  been  plighted,  the 
tribunes  would  never  have  allowed  Appius  to  raise  and 

S09  Lex  silentio  perfertur:  Livy  n.  57. 

10  Graviores  accipi  leges  quam  in  sacro  monte  acceptae  sint :  Livy 
n.57. 
Vol.  II.  P 
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command  an  army:  nobody  could  doubt  that  be  won 
give  vent  to  his  fury.  Moreover  he  had  heea  tare 
upon  them  by  the  curies,  and  the  plebeians  in  t 
centuries  had  refused  to  recognize  him^^^  He  howei 
cared  not  about  checking  the  progressive  advance  of  t 
enemy;  he  cared  not  for  a  triumph.  A  horrible  str 
took  place:  the  consuPs  mind  was  whoUy  intent  up 
devising  how  he  might  drive  the  infantry  to  despair  1 
intolerable  commands  and  capriciously  imposed  bar 
ships:  the  only  thought  of  the  soldiers  was,  to  ma 
him  feel  that  all  his  tyranny  could  not  bend  tbei 
that,  though  he  might  kill  and  torture  them,  be  w 
still  their  scorn. 

Accordingly  when  the  armies  were  about  to  engag 
the  troops  readily  gave  credit  to  a  rumour  that  they  we 
betrayed,  and  that  Appius,  acting  in  concert  with  tl 
enemy,  had  stationed  his  cohorts  so  that  not  a  man  shou 
escape ^^  The  ranks  broke  up;  all  fled  to  the  cam 
to  which  the  Volscians  pursued  them,  but  without  attac 
ing  the  intrenchments ;  so  that  there  was  leisure  for  &ui 
moning  the  soldiers  to  an  assembly.  To  this  they  we 
to  come  unarmed;  and  they  imagined  that  it  was  d 
signed  to  surround  them  with  armed  troops,  as  Tulli 
Hostilius  was  related  to  have  surrounded  the  Albans^ 
but  for  a  far  bloodier  vengeance.  For  such  a  purpo 
Appius  could  reckon  on  the  patrician  knights,  and  < 
the  allies,  who  assuredly  were  always  ready,  and  inde< 
maliciously  glad,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  goveri 
ment:  without  this  force  even  a  madman  would  nev( 
have  ventured    to   persecute  the   legionaries   as   he  die 

511  See  note  426. 

18  For  iiiBtanoes  of  such  treachery  see  above,  p.  902,  and  the  legei 
of  L.  Sicinius  lower  down,  in  the  text  to  note  768.    It  makea  no  di£^ 
enoe  whether  explanations  of  the  events  recorded,  such  as  are  given 
the  text  here  and  a  little  further  on,  aie  devised  by  an  old  narrator 
by  a  modem  one. 

u  As  Scipio  the  Great  too  did  after  the  insurrection  at  Sucro. 
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they  were  not  martyrs,  to  let  themselves  be  dragged 
unresistnigly  to  the  slaughterhouse  for  their  oath'^s  sake. 
Accordingly  they  refused  to  lay  aside  their  arms:  the 
officers  knew  that  the  first  word  of  offense  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tyrant  would  turn  those  arms  against  him ; 
aad  at  length  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  dissolve  the 
assembly.  Soon  after  he  issued  orders  to  break  up  at 
dawn  for  a  retreat.  When  however,  instead  of  its 
commencing  in  silence,  the  trumpets  sounded,  there  arose 
a  new  suspicion  that  this  was  a  signal  to  the  Volscians 
to  occupy  the  road  and  fall  upon  the  column  during 
its  march;  and  as  the  rearguard  found  itself  actually 
attackt,  a  panic  seized  the  troops.  They  flung  away 
their  arms  and  standards;  the  fugitives  trod  those  in 
advance  of  them  underfoot;  nor,  till  they  reacht  the 
Bmnan  territory,  did  such  as  escaped  from  their  pur- 
sues rally.  Here  the  consul  held  a  court:  the  exe- 
cution of  its  sentence  became  practicable  through  the 
abovementioned  forein  aid,  the  unarmed  state  of  the 
culprits,  and  doubtless  also  from  their  consciousness  of 
having  been  guilty  of  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
the  republic.  Such  of  the  centurions  and  their  sub- 
stitutes as  had  quitted  their  banners,  and  every  tenth 
coHunon  soldier  were  beheaded. 

What  Appius  must  have  foreseen  while  he  was  reveling 
in  this  spectacle,  took  place:  when  his  year  was  over, 
in  284,  the  tribunes  impeacht  him  capitally  before  the 
commonalty.  In  vain  had  the  patricians  raised  L.  Va* 
lerius,  one  of  the  judges  of  Cassius,  to  the  consulship; 
he  made  no  attempt  in  favour  of  the  criminal:  after 
such  conduct  no  humiliation  could  have  gained  his  par->. 
don ;  and  the  pride  of  Appius  would  have  loathed  a  gift 
so  worthless  as  life  granted  to  him  by  the  plebs.  He 
assailed  the  tribunes  with  abuse  and  scorn ;  the  assembly 
quailed  before  him  as  in  the  days  of  his  power  ;  his 
partisans  trembled  for  themselves.  His  accusers  did  not 
wish  that   the   man  whom   God   had  markt   should  faU 
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by  the  hand  of  the  executioner:  they  postponed  the  da 
of  trial)  in  order  that  he  might  arrange  his  affairs  an 
withdraw  from  his  sentence.  The  Roman  religion  coi 
demned  suicide,  and  denied  the  self-murderer  an  h 
norable  burial  and  the  rites  belonging  to  it^^^:  hen< 
his  posterity  were  at  least  unwilling  to  confess  th 
Appius  had  voluntarily  put  an  end  to  himself,  whi< 
the  Greeks,  entertaining  a  different  opinion,  never  que 
tioned^^.  If  he  was  not  really  releast  by  a  providenti 
stroke,  it  was  cbntrived  that  his  rash  act  should  be  kej 
secret ;  for  his  body  was  buried  with  the  customai 
honours,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  not  interrupted. 

In  the  same  year  the  consul  Tib.  iGmilius  vainly  i 
commended  the  senate  to  carry  the  agrarian  law  in 
effect^*.  Equally  unavailing  were  the  demands  of  tl 
tribunes  in  the  next  year,  285.  A  violent  outbreak 
discontent  was  prevented  by  the  inroads  of  the  enem; 
that  feeling  however  must  have  reacht  the  highest  pit( 
of  infatuation,  if  it  be  true  that  the  plebeians  refused 
take  part  in  electing  the  consuls  for  286,  so  that  tl 
patricians  by  means  of  their  clients  gave  away  the  se 
the  bestowal  of  which  had  been  left  to  the  centurii 
For  either  this,  or  that  the  patricians  again  usurpt  t 
appointment  of  the  second  consul  as  well  as  the  firj 
is  the  meaning  of  Livy's  statement  ^^:  which  howevc 
it    is    probable,    was  merely    bottomed    on    an    accou 

ffu  Fest  Epit  Camifids  loco,  and  Scaliger's  note.    A  suicide  was 
garded  as  infamous,  like  an  executioner. 

15  Dionysius  ix.  64:  Zonaras  vn.  17.  Livy  on  the  contrary  sa; 
marbo  moritur, 

16  Compare  Livy,  m.  1,  with  the  long-spun  account  in  Dionys 
IX.  51 :  his  statement  that  the  other  consul,  L.  Valerius,  interfered, 
very  questionahle. 

17  Per  patres  dientesque  patrum  consules  creati :  Livy  n.  64.  C 
of  them  however  was  T.  Quinctius,  the  popular  consul  of  the  y 
283 :  and  Dionysius,  who  never  omits  occurrences  of  this  sort,  thov 
he  dresses  them  up  to  suit  his  own  views,  says  nothing  about  t 
election. 
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that  the  copsul  appointed  by  the  curies  again  this  year 
received  a  formal  confirmation  by  the  clients,  the  ple- 
beians ;refusing  to  grant  it^^^:  else  the  commonalty  in 
its  spleen  would  have  punisht  itself.  A  brilliant  cam* 
paign  and  the  surrender  of  Antium  produced  a  more 
conciliatory  temper:  Tib.  iEmilius,  being  again  chosen 
consul,  for  the  year  287,  repeatedly  urged  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Cassian  law,  and  perhaps  not  without  some 
effect.  The  colony  sent  to  Antium  indeed  was  no  relief 
to  the  complaints  of  the  commonalty :  on  the  contrary 
they  could  only  be  aggravated  by  a  measure  which  pro- 
yided  for  none  but  the  burgesses:  for  though  the 
complement  of  the  three  hundred  houses  was  no  longer 
full,  so  that  a  man  should  go  from  each  to  the  colony,, 
according  to  the  original  usage,  yet  assuredly  the  settlers 
at  Antium  consisted  of  ten  men  from  each  cury ;  nor  was 
anybody  sent  thither  who  did  not  belong  to  one^^:  the 
object  of  this  colony  too  was  unquestionably  to  protect 
the  domain,  of  which  the  patricians  took  possession. 
Thus  in  312  after  the  founding  of  the  colony  at  Ardea 
the  tribunes  again  call  for  a  partition  of  lands.  But 
during  the  five  and  twenty  years  between  that  year  and 
the  second  consulship  of  JBmilius  no  agrarian  demands 
were  brought  forward*^,  though  ever  since  the  death  of 
Cassius  they  had  been  renewed  year  after  year,  except 
during  the  calamitous  war  with  Veii :  this,  unless  the  mis- 
fortunes that  soon  after  burst  upon  the  republic  deprived 
it  of  the  whole  district  about  which  the  two  estates  were 
contending,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  present  consul  obtained,  not  indeed  the  honest 

m  See  note  426.  19  See  p.  47,  note  94. 

20  In  Livy  there  is  no  mention  of  them  throughout  this  whole  period ; 
and  though  in  Dionysius  on  one  occasion,  in  the  year  299  (x.  35), 
the  agrarian  law  is  hrought  forward  along  with  the  propositions  about 
the  legal  reforms,  we  may  r^ard  this  as  a  mere  interpolation,  by  which 
he  or  some  annalist  before  him  fancied  he  was  supplying  an  omission. 
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execution  of  the   law,   but  at  least  some  kind  of  toler 
able  compromise  in  behalf  of  the  commonalty. 

Dion  in  treating  of  this  period  abandoned  the  regula 
order  of  the  annals,  and  combined  the  internal  commo 
tions  of  several  years  together:  so  that,  even  if  his  ac 
count  of  it  had  been  preserved  ^itire,  it  would  hardl; 
prove  that  he  decidedly  conceived  the  right  of  appeal 
ing  to  the  burgesses  against  a  fine  imposed  by  di 
consuls  to  have  been  establisht  at  the  same  time  witl 
the  Publilian  laws**^  It  is  clear  however  that  he  aa 
cribed  this  right  to  the  plebeians ;  and  erroneously  so 
for  assuredly  they  had  no  indulgence  or  protection  t 
expect  from  the  assembly  of  the  populus:  and  the  firs 
step  to  shield  them  from  the  abuse  of  the  authorit 
vested  in  the  supreme  magistrates  must  needs  have  beei 
to  fix  a  limit  for  all  fines,  a  measure  that  did  not  tak 
place  until  the  consulship  of  Tarpeius  and  Atemiui 
For  the  patricians  there  had  been  such  a  limit  eve 
since  the  time  of  Publicola**:  hence  it  was  on  them 
that  the  privilege  was  now  conferred  of  having  the  sam 
security  against  unjust  mulcts,  which  both  estates  ha< 
within  the  city,  and  which  the  first  no  doubt  ere  thi 
had  in  the  camp,  against  corporal  punishments;  a  sc 
curity  however  which  in  the  case  of  the  plebeians  wa 
but  ill  respected.  Dion  forgot  that,  as  from  the  passing 
of  the  Hortensian  law,  when  there  was  no  longer 
privileged  class,  the  people  kept  progressively  curtailinj 

521  2iOnaras  vn.  17.  Kav  ti?  cV*  airici  tivi  irapd  tuv  <rTpaTijym 
It povTifxmd^y  €KK\rjTov  cVl  TovTOK  Tov  htjfAov  ^iKcl^eiv  fTo^ay.  Tl 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  tribunes^  spoken  of  in  the  same  passage 
does  not  seem  to  refer  to  the  augmentation  from  five  to  ten,  but  to  thi 
from  two  to  five,  which  according  to  Piso's  opinion  was  the  consequenc 
of  the  Publilian  law:  see  Vol.  i.  p.  606.  It  is  dear  from  Zonara 
vn.  15,  that  Dion  conceived  the  original  number  of  two  was  not  enlarge 
till  some  time  after. 

22  Two  sheep  and  five  oxen:  Plutarch  Publicol.  c.  II. 
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the  power  of  the  goveminent,  so  the  patricians,  while 
they  were  a  sq>arate  body,  had  similar  reasons  for  doing 
the  like,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  contending 
for  their  priyileges  with  the  commonalty.  Thus  the 
great  council  at  Basle  first  with  the  help  of  the  bur* 
gesses  set  limits  to  the  authority  of  the  little  council, 
and  then  united  with  it  against  them ;  and  if  the  rural 
population  had  demanded  higher  rights,  all  the  three 
bodies  would  have  made  common  cause  against  it* 

This  is  the  place  where  Dion  should  have  made 
mention  of  a  law,  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  em- 
powering  his  brother  magistrates  to  impeach  anybody 
before  the  court  of  the  commonalty,  who  interrupted  them 
when  haranguing  it,  and  to  compeU  him  to  give  such 
bail  for  his  appearance  as  they  exacted :  if  he  failed  to 
do  so,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeit***.  The  pu- 
nishment enacted  by  this  law  was  in  fact  always  a  fine^ 
the  accused  not  being  taken  into  custody:  when  the  of- 
fense however  was  a  grave  one,  the  penalty  laid  in  the 
indictment,  as  in  the  case  of  Cseso  Quinctius,  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  death,  since  the  same  was  threatened 
to  such  as  did  not  give  bail. 

This  law  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  the  Publilian, 
previously  to  which  none  could  originate  with  the  tri- 
bunes :  it  was  requisite  to  secure  their  right  of  dis- 
cussing all  matters  in  their  assembly.  It  is  ascribed  to 
a  tribune  named  Sp.  Icilius*^;  which  name  occurs  among 
those  of  the  first  five  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes**. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  same  person,  and 
that  the  law  was  enacts  in  the  year  284.  The  sediles 
of  the  same  year,  Sicinius  and  Brutus,  are  also  record- 
ed*^: I  have  already  obsarved  repeatedly  that  such  enu- 
merations only  occur  where  some  change  takes  place  in 
to   office:   this  is  why  we  meet  with  the  names  of  the 

9S3  Dionysius  vu.  17.  H  Dionyshis  vn.  14. 

S5  lAvy  n.  58.  ^  Dionysius  vn.  14. 
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five  tribunes  of  the  year  283;  and  there  was  the  same 
inducement  to  mention  the  sediles :  their  interference 
in  the  transaction  however  is  a  stupid  fiction  of  some 
late  annalists;  indeed  the  whole  story  has  been  corrupts 
ed  by  such.  Yet  we  still  find  a  vestige  in  it  shewing 
that  the  proposition  received  the  sanction  of  the  curies, 
whereby  it  became  law^^.  The  death  of  Appius  had 
excited  terrour,  and  the  moment  was  a  favorable  one. 

Manifest  however  as  is  the  connexion  between  this 
law  and  the  time  we  are  now  treating  of,  it  has  never- 
theless  been  placed  above  twenty  years  too  far  back,  ii 
company  with  the  legend  of  Coriolanus,  in  which  the 
author  of  this  law,  Icilius,  comes  forward  as  sddile  at 
his  impeachment**.  I  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  thu 
statement :  on  the  contrary  I  regard  it  as  a  valid  ground 
for  confidently  dating  the  condemnation  of  Coriolanus  ii 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  decad  of  the  third  century,  anc 
for  transferring  his  story,  which,  at  its  insertion  in  thi 
chronicles,  slipt  so  many  years  out  of  its  place,  to  i 
period  when,  instead  of  being  irreconcilably  at  varianc( 
with  the  evidence  of  facts  and  with  all  probability,  i 
harmonizes  with  the  traditional  history  as  completely  a 
a  story  so  fully  worked  out  can  possibly  do;  the  his 
torical  record  having  been  expunged  out  of  the  oldes 
annals  no  less  entirely  than  that  of  the  execution  of  th* 
nine  conspirators:  although  a  mention  of  the  affair  o 
Coriolanus  seems  also  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  law 
books. 

527  In  the  mention  of  the  Vulcanal  when  the  matter  is  hrought  befoi 
the  people:  Dionysius  vn.  17:  for  this  place  was  connected  with  tli 
€oniitium,  and  the  assemhlies  of  the  curies ;  and  from  it  Apphis  tli 
decemvir  addresses  them :  Dionysius  xi.  39.   See  VoL  i.  notes  1205, 134! 

38  According  to  Sylhurg's  emendation  of  Dionynus,  vn.  26,  aboi 
which  no  douht  can  he  entertained.  Along  with  this  Icilius  the  lav 
hooks  in  their  notes  on  this  trial  prohahly  mentioned  L.  Brutus  and  A 
Decius,  whom  Dionysius,  vi.  88,  to  enliven  his  story  of  the  secessioi 
brings  forward  on  that  occasion  also.  As  they  were  in  office  two  yea: 
after,  he  conceived  that  they  must  needs  have  attracted  notice  then. 
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I  shall  relate  this  legend,  so  far  as  its  genuine  features 
can  be  discovered:  the  rhetorical  details,  with  which  it 
has  been  worked  up  and  lengthened  out  with  more  than 
usual  prolixity,  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence^^;  pointing 
out  such  parts  however  as  are  connected  with  the  un- 
questionable facts  of  history,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
poetical  and  cannot  have  had  any  real  foundation. 

829  By  such  details  the  account  in  Dionysius  is  insufferably  spun 
out,  so  as  to  be  the  worst  part  of  his  whole  history:  he  has  how- 
ever preserved  some  important  features  of  the  old  legend,  which  are 
wanting  in  Livy's  concise  and  admirable  representation.  Plutarch  has 
transcribed  Dionysius^  adding  all  else  that  he  coidd  scrape  together. 
References  are  needless  here^  except  where  any  of  the  accounts  contains 
peculiar  touches,  which  are  not  additions  of  later  times. 
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Cn^eus^^  Marcius  was  in  the  camp  before  CorioL 
when  the  Volscians  came  from  Antium  to  relieve  it 
While  the  two  armies  were  fighting,  the  garrison  mad( 
a  sally :  Marcius  attackt  them,  routed  them,  rusht  througl 
the  gates  with  them,  and  took  the  place.  The  criei 
of  the  defenseless  captives,  and  the  flames  that  rose 
from  the  town,  announced  the  result  to  the  armies;  and 
the  Antiates  retreated  from  the  bootless  conflict.  Thus 
Rome  was  indebted  for  two  victories  in  one  day  tc 
Coriolanus;  which  surname  was  supposed  in  afterages 
to  have  been  derived  from  that  conquest.  Hencefor- 
ward he  was  greatly  looked  up  to  by  the  senate  and  bur- 
gesses ;  but  his  haughty  bearing  offended  the  commonalty 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  tribunes  prevented  the  con- 
suls from  levying  troops,  he  called  his  clients  toge- 
ther, and  invited  volunteers  to  join  him :  with  this  bod} 
he  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  the  Antiates, 
carried    off   much    booty,    and    divided    it    among    his 


530  On  the  difference  with  regard  to  his  proper  name  see  Duker  on 
Florus,  I.  11;  and  the  commentators  on  the  epitome  of  the  second  booh 
of  Livy.  Caius  in  reality  rests  on  the  single  authority  of  Dionysius ;  foi 
Plutarch  merely  treads  in  his  footsteps:  in  favour  of  Cruew,  beside 
Dion,  is  the  great  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of  Livy :  and  in  fact  it 
is  only  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  editors  that  it  has  been  expunged 
from  the  Latin  authors. 
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ibUowers.  Hence  the  plebeians  dreaded  him,  and  refused 
him  the  consulships^:  this  inflamed  him  with  implaca- 
ble anger. 

After  this  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  famine 
in  the  city:  many  of  the  commonalty  sold  themselves 
along  with  their  children;  others  threw  themselves  into 
the  river;  not  a  few  went  into  forein  lands:  the  pa^ 
tricians  did  not  suffer,  and  took  care  to  provide  for 
their  clients.  At  length  some  com  came  over  the  sea 
from  Sicily;  part  of  it  had  been  bought,  part  was  a 
present  from  a  Greek  prince:  a  debate  arose  in  the 
senate  whether  it  should  be  given  to  the  commonalty 
gratis,  or  sold  to  them:  Coriolanus  advised  that  the 
stores  should  be  kept  lockt  up,  unless  they  abolisht  the 
tribunate.  This  got  abroad,  and  the  fury  of  the  people 
was  kindled :  the  offender  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces, 
but  that  the  tribunes  summoned  him  before  the  court 
of  the  tribes:  hereby  he  was  left  free  under  the  guard 
of  the  laws  till  the  third  market-day.  He  himself 
breathed  defiance  and  scorn:  his  kinsmen  and  gentiles 
implored  indulgence  for  him :  many  hearts  were  softened ; 
many  were  toucht  by  the  remembrance  of  his  knightly 
feats:  nine  tribes  acquitted,  twelve  condemned  him. 

Coriolanus  now  turned  his  steps  toward  Antium,  the 
abode  of  his  friend  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vol- 
sdans,  to  live  in  exile  there  as  a  mtmiceps.  He  promist 
the  Volscians  the  aid  of  his  arm  against  Rome ;  and  they 
granted  him  the  highest  civil  rights,  with  a  seat  in  the 
council  of  every  city^,  and  appointed  him  their  general. 
The  first  town  he  marcht  against  was  Circeii:  the 
Tjrrrhenians  opened  their  gates  to  him;  the  Roman  co- 
lonists were  forced  to  retire:  their  place  was  taken  by 

531  ^Tparriyriaat  irwevhmv  Koi  firj  reXetrdek.   Zoubibs  vn.  16 :  Dion 
Exc.  de  sent  p.  147.    Plutarch  CorioL  c.  14. 

32  BowA^c  fjiBTOvaiav  ev  clwdcri  ir6\€t,  Kot  cfp^a?  c^eTvai  iravra- 
'^oire  /ucTicVoi,  ku)  t«i/  aAAwv  oircwro  Tijuiwrara  ijv  trap  eavroT^ 
nere-^uv,     Dionysius  viii.  9.     Sec  above  p.  57. 
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Volscians,  the  old  inhabitants  remaining  uninjured^",  Ii 
the  next  campaign  he  attackt  the  Latin  towns  betweei 
the  sea  and  what  was  afterward  called  the  Appian  way 
Satricum,  JLongula,  Polusca,  Corioli,  Mugilla:  ever 
place  before  which  he  appeared  was  overpowered,  or  sur 
rendered;  even  Lavinium,  the  sacred  seat  of  the  LatL 
religious  worship.  After  this  he  led  his  army  against  th 
towns  on  the  Latin  way,  along  the  crossroads  whicl 
subsequently  united  it  with  the  Appian  way,  and  whicl 
cut  through  the  territory  of  the  Latins^* :  there  Corbio 
Vitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  Pedum  fell  before  his  arms^ 
the  whole  of  Latium  joined  him^®.  Thus  the  Roman 
were  left  without  a  single  ally  in  the  world,  and  a 
home  were  distracted  by  suspicion  and  irritation,  ove 
and  above  their  old  grudges :  the  patricians  reproacht  th 
plebs  with  having  driven  Coriolanus  to  become  an  enem; 
to  his  country;  the  plebs  charged  the  patricians  witl 
abetting  his  designs  and  betraying  the  republic  to  him 
He  pitcht  his  camp  where  the  Marrana  crosses  the  Latii 


533  See  p.  107,  note  224. 

34  This  is  the  simple  meaning  of  transversi  limites  or  tramites  i 
Livy  II.  39. 

35  On  the  incompatibility  of  the  accounts  given  by  Dionysius  an 
Livy  see  p.  94,  note  198.  In  the  fonner  the  list  seems  to  begin  from  th 
J£quian  frontier :  it  proceeds  toward  Rome  in  the  direction  of  the  Lati 
way,  then  turns  aside  and  goes  by  Bovills  to  Lavinium :  after  \rhic 
come  the  towns  to  the  south  of  the  Appian  way.  I  have  chosen  t 
follow  Livy,  in  whose  account  Antium  is  regarded  as  the  central  point 
only  his  words  sound  as  if  Satricum  and  the  four  following  places  ha 
lain  on  the  Latin  way.  It  is  possible  that  he  himself  did  not  know  th 
3ituation  of  these  towns  which  had  long  been  destroyed:  but  his  earlic 
predecessors  could  not  mistake  on  such  a  point;  and  as  one  cannc 
see  what  should  have  induced  him  to  deviate  from  them,  it  seems  prett 
nearly  certain  that  the  words,  in  Latinam  viam  tranwerHs  tramitibu 
transgreBsus,  have  been  misplaced,  and  ought  to  be  inserted  betwee 
deincepg  and  Corbionem,  At  all  events  one  must  understand  the  accour 
as  if  he  had  written  thus. 

36  Kai  row  AttTiVou?  wpoaeiXtjfpore^  I  Zonarat;  vii.  16. 
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iray,  five  miles  from  the  Capene  gate**^,  on  the  spot 
where  the  Horatii  fought  with  the  Curiatii,  and  through 
which  the  procession  of  the  Ambarvalia  passed^.  Within 
this  ancient  inaugurated  boundary  between  Rome  and 
Alba  lay  the  landed  property  of  his  order*  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  it  he  had  commanded  the  farms  of  the  ple- 
beians to  be  burnt  down,  but  had  protected  those  of 
the  patricians.  He  had  not  yet  cast  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  populus. 

It  was  impossible  to  raise  an  army  against  him:  the 
plebeians  loudly  exclaimed  that  the  purpose  of  the  pa^ 
tricians  was  to  give  them  up  to  the  enemy:  nor  did 
the  honest  citizens  deem  themselves  safe  against  the 
treacherous  opening  of  one  of  the  gates  in  the  wide  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls^^.  The  senate  ordained,  the 
curies  confirmed  his  restoration  to  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
dtizen*^:  the  assent  of  the  commonalty  was  not  with- 
held: severe  as  the  expected  retribution  might  be,  the 
chief  part  of  the  multitude  might  hope  to  escape  it;  but 
even  the  lowest  had  reason  to  dread  the  fate  of  a  dty 
taken  by  the  sword.  Five  consulars  carried  the  decree 
to  him.  But  Coriolanus  thought  not  of  himself  alone. 
He  demanded  that  the  territory  taken  from  the  Volscians 
should  be  restored  to  them,  that  the  colonies  settled  there 


537  Ad  fossas  Cluilias  quinque  ab  urbe  millia  passuum :  about  four 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 

38  See  VoL  i.  p.  342. 

30  The  stories  of  the  impatience  of  the  commonalty  to  get  rid  of  the 
•war  hy  the  recall  of  Coriolanus  rest  in  part  on  the  commonplaces  ahout 
the  insolence  and  timidity  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  in  part  on  the  con- 
founding of  the  trXrjdo^  with  the  Zrjfio^.  The  o»;/iotikoi,  who  threaten 
that,  if  the  senate  does  not  recall  Coriolanus,  they  will  do  so  without 
waiting  for  a  wpofiovXev^a  (Dionysius  vra.  22),  are  the  hurgesses,  and 
cannot  possihly  he  the  plebeians. 

40  *H  yepovaia  KaBo^ov  r^  KoptoXdvif  ey\/fi<pi<raro  \  Zonaras 
▼n.  16 :  the  confirmation  of  the  curies,  which  was  quite  indispensable 
for  the  reestahlishment  of  civic  rights,  is  merely  past  over. 
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should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  whole  people  should  b< 
received  as  allies  and  isopolites^^^  He  allowed  the  Ro< 
mans  the  two  terms  of  thirty  and  three  days^^,  fixt  b} 
the  fecial  law,  to  make  up  their  minds:  should  them 
pass  away  without  his  demands  being  acceded  to,  it  wouU 
rest  with  him  to  determine  what  course  to  pursue;  as, 
when  a  state  had  sent  fecials,  it  belonged  to  the  elden 
in  the  senate  to  take  counsel  whether  they  should  aveng« 
the  wrong  forthwith,  or  should  continue  to  exercise 
forbearance*^. 

These  terms,  as  the  sequel  will  shew,  are  nothing  else 
than  the  very  sacrifice  by  which  Rome  i^  the  year  29^ 
had  the  wisdom  to  purchase  peace  with  the  Volscians.  Il 
is  impossible  to  refrain  from  indignation  against  Dionysiui 
and  similar  rhetoricians,  who,  though  persuaded  that  Rome 
made  no  attempt  to  avert  these  conditions  except  b^ 
humiliating  supplications,  look  on  her  obstinacy  in  refusing 
to  give  up  her  conquests  as  a  sign  of  magnanimity, 
which  no  sound  judgement  would  find  in  it,  even  if  il 
had  been  coupled  with  a  resolution  to  perish  rather  than 
do  so.  Nor  could  Coriolanus  have  earned  the  praise  oj 
justice  and  piety  from  posterity,**  had  he  allowed  himseli 
to  be  swayed  into  betraying  the  people  that  had  received 
him,  while  he  spared  the  Romans  the  fulfilment  of  a 
reasonable  demand :  they  would  at  all  events  have  merely/ 
blest  the  good  fortune  of  the  city.  But  the  evil  thai 
threatened  them  was  of  quite  another  kind:  it  was  such 
that  the  republic  might  without  shame  fall  at  the  feel 
of  her  incenst  son  and  implore  him  not  to  inflict  it  upon 
her:  history,  whether  purposely  or  by  accident,  has  made 
no  mention  of  it.     The  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall 


541  See  note  906. 
4S  The  first,  Dionysius  vm.  S5,  the  second,  vm.  37. 

43  De  istis  rehus  migores  natu  domi  consulemus. 

44  A^erai   kcA  vpL¥€irou    vpov  direlvrww  wV   ivfrefiij^    icai   hiKata^ 
awtjp,     Dionysius  vm.  62. 
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a  free  city,  next  to  an  en^ny^s  taking  it  by  storm,  was  the 
Tictorious  reentry  of  those  who  had  been  banisht  by  the 
state,  and  who  claimed  their  alienated  property  and  ven- 
geance as  their  rightful  due.  Of  such  persons  in  the 
present  instance  there  were  many,  who  had  been  driven 
by  long  years  of  extreme  misery  into  actually  becoming 
banditti,  a  name  that  arose  out  of  a  similar  class  of 
outcasts:  the  reason  why  they  had  been  expelled  was 
forgotten:  the  Ghibelline  and  the  bianco  stood  under 
the  same  banners;  nor  was  the  nmaway  debtor  or  cri- 
minal rejected,  provided  he  was  ablebodied.  That  a 
number  of  Romans  were  living  in  exile  at  this  time,  is 
proved  by  the  enterprise  of  Appius  Herdonius:  descen- 
dants of  the  Tarquinian  party,  profligate  patricians  and 
plebeians  formed  a  motley  crew.  These,  his  companions 
in  misfortune,  Coriolanus  demanded  should  be  recalled 
as  well  as  himself:  this  is  as  indulntably  certain  as  if 
every  historian  attested  it.  A-  terrible  demand  for  all 
in  the  city,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  did  not 
wish  to  see  general  ruin !  His  warmest  adherents,  who, 
provided  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  curies  were 
not  impaired,  and  the  liberties  of  the  plebeians  were 
overthrown,  would  willingly  have  invested  him  with 
kingly  power,  could  not  but  have  trembled  to  see  him 
come  back  as  the  chief  of  a  band  who  viewed  the 
burgesses  and  the  commonalty  with  equal  contempt; 
and  whom,  even  if  he  had  been  willing  to  risk  his  Ufe, 
he  could  not  have  restrained  from  outrages  such  as 
Rome  was  destined  to  undergo  from  the  hordes  of 
Marius  and  Cinna.  They  however  had  become  his 
people:  how  could  he  sever  himself  from  them? 

In  the  hope  of  moving  his  compassion  the  Ten  First 
of  the  senate,  when  thirty  days  of  the  respite  were  over, 
came  before  his  tribunal.  They  were  dismist  with  threats 
in  case  they  returned  with  any  proposals  short  of  uncon- 
ditional submission.  On  the  following  day  the  flamens, 
the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  all  the  other  colleges  of  priests, 
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came  in  the  robes  of  their  office :  they  too  prayed  in  vai 
in  the  name  of  all  that  was  sacred  both  to  them  an 
to  him.  And  now  if  the  third  day^'s  sun  should  se 
without  his  having  changed  his  purpose***,  he  was  t 
lead  his  army  the  next  morning  across  the  frontier  whic 
had  not  yet  been  overstept,  against  the  helpless  an 
betrayed  city. 

At  this  crisis  Rome  was  saved  a  second  time  by  he 
women.  As  the  last  embassy  of  the  republic,  her  nobles 
matrons,  led  by  the  aged  mother  of  Coriolanus,  Veturii 
and  by  his  wife  Volumnia,  holding  her  little  children  b 
the  hand,  came  to  his  tent.  Their  lamentations,  hi 
mother's  threatened  curse  bent  his  mind:  he  resolve 
not  to  return  to  the  home,  to  which  he  could  not  carr 
back  his  companions.  Mother^  he  said,  bursting  int 
tears,  thou  hast  chosen  between  Rome  and  thy  son^ :  m 
thou  toUt  never  see  again :  may  they  requite  thee  for  this 
When  the  women  had  departed,  he  broke  up,  and  dismii 
his  army.  He  lived  among  the  Volscians  to  a  great  age 
and  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  none  but  an  old  ma 
can  feel  how  wretched  it  is  to  live  in  a  forein  land* 
When  death  had  releast  him,  the  matrons  wore  moumin 
a  whole  year  for  him,  as  they  had  done  for  Brutus  an 
Publicola*® :  posterity  honoured  him  as  an  upright  ani 
holy  patriot*^;  and  justly  so:  he  atoned  a  thousand 
fold  for  the  sins  of  his  youth. 

MS  He  digmisses  the  matrons  cirei  vepi  hvaiv  tl\tov  f  v.     Dionysii 
vni.  54. 

46  2u    liiiv   dvr    efxou    rrjv    trarplha   €^€,    on    rovr    fjBiXtitra 
Zonaras  vu.  16. 

47  Livy^  n.  40^  after  Fabius.    Zonaras^  vii.  16,  after  Dion,  £xc  c 
sent  p.  150. 

Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
II  pane  altrui,  e  com'  e  duro  calle 
Lo  scender  e'l  salir  per  Taltrui  scale. 

48  Dionysius  vm.  62. 

49  See  note  544.     As  even  the  Guelphs  honoured  Farinata  deg 
Uberti. 
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The  story  that  Coriolanus  lived  mid  died  in  quiet 
nmoag  the  Volscians,  excited  no  surprise  so  long  as  it  was 
the  general  belief  that  they  were  indebted  to  him  for 
the  glorious  peace  by  which  Antium  was  restored  to  them, 
as  well  as  for  the  cotiquest  of  the  Latin  towns:  nay, 
if  there  could  be  a  doubt  that  the  legend  also  represented 
the  humiliation  brought  upon  Rome  by  that  treaty  as 
the  act  of  her  own  son,  and  exalted  his  virtue  by  making 
him  keep  faith  toward  the  nation  that  had  received 
him,  whUe  he  sacrificed  himself,  this  very  story  would 
prove  it.  It  was  not  till  very  late,  after  the  peace  of 
295  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  that  anybody  could  fancy 
that  Coriolanus  had  yielded  his  demands  in  behalf  of 
the  Volscians  to  the  prayers  of  the  matrons:  and  then  it 
was  deemed  impossible  that  he  should  have  continued  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  his  incenst  foes:  various  accounts 
were  devised  of  the  way  in  which  he  perisht*^.  Others 
were  struck  with  the  reflexion  that  the  obedience  of 
the  Volscians  to  a  stranger  who  commanded  them  to 
give  up  the  war,  was  altogether  as  incredible :  and  so  the 
fable  of  the  voluntary  death  of  Themistocles  was  trans- 
ferred to  him^^ ;  just  as  we  find  stories  out  of  Herodotus 
inserted  in  the  account  of  the  Tarquins. 

Cicero,  through  whom  alone  we  become  acquainted 
with  this  form  of  the  story,  merely  says  of  its  hero  that 
he  took  part  in  the  calamitous  Volscian  war^' :  this  may 
perhaps  have  been  what  he  heard  at  Arpinum:  the 
Roman  tradition  however  regarded  that  war  as  one 
waged  under  the  auspices  of  Coriolanus  himself  against 
the  Latins,  but  with  which  the  Romans  were  merely 
menaced,  as  is  shewn  by  the  fecial  truces,  and  which 
was  averted:   it  looked  on  him  and  his  followers  as  a 


seo  Invidia  rd  oppressum  periiase  tradunt,  tlii  alio  leto.   Livy  n.  40. 
SI  Cicero  Brutus  10  (42).    Conatum  iracundiae  suae  morte  sedavit. 
a  Brutus  10  (42).    Bellum  Volscorum  gravissimum,  cui  Coriolanus 
interfiiit. 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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power  with  which  the  Volscians  allied  themselves  as  wi 
a  state.  Assuredly  its  view  was  that  he  went  forth  n 
alone,  but  attended  by  the  same  bands  which  had  fi 
lowed  him  on  his  unauthorized  expedition  against  Antiui 
and  that  these  were  not  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
which  accompanied  the  Fabii.  Poetical  invention  seei 
to  have  allowed  itself  free  scope  in  this  story;  and 
the  whole  of  it  must  be  excluded  from  history:  whi 
the  legend  of  Camillus  has  only  stifled  the  historical  ti 
dition  in  a  few  passages,  that  of  Coriolanus  has  done 
in  its  whole  extent;  and  so  completely  that  it  is  diffici 
to  make  out  the  place  to  which  it  beloi^ed.  We  may  evt 
be  liable  to  mistake  the  discords  of  the  annalists  for  ti 
notes  of  the  poet.  The  battle  fought  by  Cn.  Mard 
before  a  town  which  he  takes  with  his  own  hand,  is  i 
idea  belonging  to  a  heroic  poem :  whether  this  poem  al 
called  the  town  Corioli,  may  be  questioned :  at  all  even 
the  origin  of  the  name  Coriolanus  must  have  been 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  similar  ones  derived  from  oth 
Latin  towns^^.  I  have  already  remarkt  that  the  whc 
story  of  the  manner  in  which  com  was  procured  durii 
the  famine,  and  consequently  that  likewise  of  the  prese 
from  the  SiceUot  king,  may  have  been  borrowed,  aft 
the  mischievous  custom  of  the  annalists,  from  the  ye 
344^^:  but  the  proposition  of  Coriolanus  is  no  inventi< 
of  theirs;  they  only  wanted  to  devise  a  plausible  expl 
«ation  bow  the  senate  came  to  have  com.  Soon  aft 
the  famine  of  278,  the  only  one  that  can  be  meant,  tl 


BBS  See  Vol.  i.  note  765,  p.  546.  Of  such  a  kind,  it  is  evidoit,  are  t 
names,  Ckumrmui,  CarveaUmus,  CoOaHnui,  MeduBmuB,  Tokrinut:  i 
sane  thing  is  equally  certain  of  MugUkmus,  Fibulanu9,  FuoeOkiu 
such  names,  when  taken  from  an  independent  town,  were  assum 
by  its  wpo^evo^,  when  from  a  dependent  town,  by  its  paJtronut, 

M  See  p*  96.  Compare  Livy  n.  34,  and  iv.  52.  On  both  occasio 
the  purchasers  of  com  meet  with  hostile  interruption  at  Cuma;  i 
Siceiiot  princes  afPord  assistance ;  the  immediate  pressure  is  reliered  1 
an  importation  from  Etruria  down  the  Tiber. 
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impeachmeiits  of  powerful  delinquents  by  the  tribunes 
b^n:  and  that  of  Coriolanus,  which  was  grounded  im- 
mediately on  the  mutual  rights  of  the  two  estates,  may 
hare  been  one  of  the  first :  Sp.  Icilius  may  perhaps  luLve 
appeared  there  before  his  tribuneship  as  sedile.  A  good 
number  of  years  may  have  elapst  between  the  condemna- 
tion of  Cc^olanus  and  the  peace  of  295 :  in  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely dubious  whether  he  actually  took  any  leading  part : 
at  least  the  two  enumerations  of  his  pretended  conquests 
are  nothing  else  than  two  imperfect  lists  of  the  towns 
taken  by  the  iSquians,  along  with  diose  taken  by  the 
Volsdans  after  the  fall  of  Antium  and  of  the  fortresses 
m  the  Pomptine  district  We  may  conjecture  with  great 
confidence  that  it  was  the  vanity  of  the  Romans  that 
tried  to  console  itself  by  representing  the  recall  of  the 
colonists  as  a  concession  made  to  their  magnanimous  and 
injured  fellowcitizen ;  and  that  Coriolanus  only  at- 
tended the  Volscian  standards  as  leader  o£  a  band  of 
Roman  exiles.  Since  however  a  recollection  like  that 
iriuch  remains  of  him  cannot  rest  on  a  mere  fable,  we 
may  deem  it  certain  that  his  generosity  resigned  die 
opportunity  of  taking  the  city,  when  Latium  was  almost 
entirely  subdued,  and  Rome  was  brought  to  a  very  low 
M>  by  the  pestilence. 


<12 
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Previous  to  the  unspeakable  calamities  which  befe 
Rome  in  these  wars,  several  years  had  past  with  grei 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  disastrous  campaign  of  2& 
must  without  doubt  have  added  very  much  to  the  pow( 
of  the  Volscians :  on  the  other  side  the  Sabines  were  sti 
carrying  on  the  hostilities  which  the  Veientines  had  & 
gaged  them  to  commence.  Down  to  the  year  285  tl 
Romans  were  only  fighting  for  the  defense  of  remot 
insulated  districts,  and  of  their  confederates:  but  no 
the  Ausonian  tribes  had  spread  so  far,  that  the  territoi 
of  Rome  itself  was  subject  to  their  ravages:  the  Sabim 
even  crost  the  Anio  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  tl 
city.  Dissensions  had  prevented  the  sending  out  an 
legions :  they  were  now  raised  with  the  utmost  haste  ^ 
and  the  plunderers  retreated  before  them.  I  shall  pa 
over  the  main  part  of  the  occurrences  related  of  thet 
campaigns:  for  even  if  they  were  more  attractive,  wk 
would  give  room  to  stories  which  may  very  probably  I 
nothing  but  idle  inventions  of  some  chronicler!  Th 
however  is  not  the  case  with  the  account  that  in  tl 
same  year  the  Volscians  were  overtaken  and  defeats 
when  they  were  retiring  upon  Antium,  and  that  tl 
people  of  Ceno,  a  seaport  in  their  territory,  went  ov< 

ASS  The  correction  of  a  passage  so  scandalously  corrupt  as  that : 

Livy,  u.  63 — constUes,  coacti  eatemph  ab  SeruUu  ad  bidlum,  educta  eae  ur 

Juveniute, — ^is  a  good  office  one  may  take  any  opportunity  of  performin 

^  Liyy  unquestionably  wrote :  consules,  coacto  extend  Senatu,  ad  beOu 

educta  exu.j. 
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to  the  Romans.  In  the  next  year,  286,  fortune  con- 
tinued to  favour  Rome;  and  the  Volsdans  at  Antium, 
after  a  battle  m  which  they  were  worsted  by  the 
consul  T.  Quinctius,  found  themselves  so  hard  prest,  that 
they  sent  to  the  Ecetrans  and  iEquians  for  succour: 
at  the  same  time  the  consul  was  joined  by  some  cohorts 
of  Hemicans:  it  was  naturally  expected  that  a  decisive 
engagement  would  soon  take  place.  As  the  iBquians 
marcht  to  Antium,  the  Latins  were  no  longer  able  to 
block  the  pass  over  mount  Algidus.  The  enemy  sur- 
rounded the  Roman  camp  with  an  army  far  superior  in 
number:  being  deceived  by  a  stratagem,  which  led  them 
to  expect  a  sally,  they  watcht  through  the  night  under 
arms,  while  the  Romans  were  strengthening  themselves 
by  rest.  In  the  morning  the  latter  boldly  began  the 
attack,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  positions  almost  unap- 
proachable up  the  rugged  side  of  a  hill  to  the  very  top: 
here  the  allies  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  left  An- 
tium  to  its  fate.  The  Volscian  colonists  there  had  ex- 
cited the  hatred  of  the  old  inhabitants^^;  a  great  part 
of  whom,  though  they  may  previously  have  received 
the  conquerors  without  compulsion,  from  their  reluctance 
to  be  subject  to  Rome,  had  now  been  irritated  by  their 
conduct.  The  colony  capitulated  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  leave  the  place*^.  The  confederates,  having 
become  masters  of  the  town  not  by  its  voluntary  ac- 
cession, but  by  its  surrender,  treated  it  as  a  conquest, 
and  to  secure  their  possession  of  it  planted  a  colony  of 
a  thousand  men  taken  from  the  three  nations^*.  The  old 
Antiates  had  a  part,  perhaps  the  largest  part,  of  their 
district  left  to  them^^,  but  must  have  been  degraded  into 


«6  See  pp.  45^  108.    Antium  surrendered  voluntarily ;  which  would 
be  inconceivable  if  it  bad  been  wholly  a  Voladan  town. 

67  Dionysius  nc.  58,  where  they  are  called  an  .^uian  <ppovpd. 

<e  See  above,  p.  41,  note  78,  and  p.  84,  note  178. 

M  Dionysius  n.  69 :  Karti^^oi^  rt^V   yriv,  fudtpav  rtva  i^  avriit 
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the  condition  of  a  commonalty:  tbey  became  munidpaii 
of  the  ruling  nations.  So  many  places  however  had  re 
Tolted  or  been  wrested  from  Rome,  that  the  next  censui 
of  289  contains  26000  heads  fewer  than  that  of  280^. 

We  read  that  in  the  year  287,  the  same  in  whid 
the  colony  was  settled  at  Antium,  the  iEquians  oondudec 
a  peace  with  Rome:  but  they  appear  again  in  the  fide 
in  the  same  year,  and  so  are  said  to  have  violated  thei: 
fidth".  This  however  is  undoubtedly  an  instance  of  th 
confusion  that  is  perpetually  occurring  between  the  twi 
allied  nations^:  the  people  that  made  peace  were  th« 
Ecetrans,  who  in  the  year  290  were  prevdled  upon  t< 
take  up  arms  again  ^.  Nor  is  any  mention  made  o 
hostilities  with  the  Volsdans  during  the  three  preceding 
years :  the  war  is  carried  on  by  the  ^quians  done.  Th 
troops  who  fought  with  the  greatest  zeal  under  their  stan 
dards  were  the  colonists  expelled  from  Antium ;  and  m 
doubt  many  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Antiates  accompanies 
them,  to  escape  from   the  rule  of  the  opposite  factioi 

T0T9  'Arridraif  airoX€iirofA€voi.  Livy  m.  1:  Adeo  paud  nomin 
dedere,  ut  ad  explendum  numerum  Volsci  adderentur.  Thia  paasag 
oontaina  a  threefold  errour:  he  takes  the  native  Antiates  for  Voladani 
and  their  condition  for  that  of  burgesses  in  the  colony;  and  he  fandc 
that  the  reason  of  thdr  admission  was,  that  the  plebeians  slighte 
the  oflfer  of  going  to  settle  there,  which  however  was  never  made  i 
them.    8ach  distorted  statements  only  need  to  be  set  to  rights. 

<60  104114  (not  214)— see  Livy  m.  8— compared  with  130000,  as  tb 
Vatican  manuscript  reads,  instead  of  103000,  in  Dionysius,  ix.  36.  Tli 
great  increase  in  the  latter  number  beyond  that  of  261  was  owing  1 
the  admission  of  the  Hemicans  as  isopolites. 

61  Livy  m.  1.  Dionysius  ix.  60.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  latter  li 
bimsdf  be  taken  in  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  which  ody  con 
from  the  brain  of  an  annalist  of  the  wretchedest  description. 

m  For  instance  in  the  account  of  the  peace  of  295 :  Livy  m.  24,  la 
The  charge  of  perfidy  however  is  a  calumny  which  it  was  just  as  much 
matter  of  course  to  bring  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  as  that  of  coii 
ardice,  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  impute  even  to  the  bravest  nation 

68  Livy  m.  4:  Aequi  ab  Ecetranis  Volscis  praesidium  petieie.- 
Hemid— praedicunt  Romanis  Ecetranos  ad  Aequos  desdsse. 
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iriio  had  delivered  up  their  native  town  to  the  Romans: 
these  exiles  are  said  to  have  been  very  numerous.  Allies 
who  have  been  sacrificed  are  always  an  object  of  dislike : 
the  sight  of  them  is  a  reproach:  hence  they  must  have 
been  denned  a  burthen  by  their  nearest  kinspeople,  the 
Ecetrans :  their  true  home  was  among  those  who  had  not 
thrown  aside  their  arms^^. 

The  iEquians  carried  theirs  into  the  Latin  territory ; 
and  in  the  third  campaign,  that  of  289)  their  camp  is  said 
to  have  been  pitcht  on  mount  Algidus:  as  it  continued 
to  be  every  year  until  Rome  regained  the  superiority. 
That  name  was  given  to  the  high  land  by  which  the 
waters  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Hemicans  to 
the  Laris  are  turned  off  from  Latium ;  a  barren,  rugged, 
extensive  hill-country,  covered  with  a  black  forest  of 
evergreen  oaks^,  lying  between  Tusculum  and  Velitrae, 
between  Velitrae  and  the  iEquian  territory,  and  between 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans:  who,  when  that  mountain 
was  occupied  by  the  ^quians,  were  separated;  whereas 
so  long  as  the  Romans  and  Latins  were  masters  of  it, 
the  ^quians  and  Volscians  could  not  unite  thdr  contin- 
gents except  by  a  very  long  circuit.  I  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  repeat  and  compare  the  contradictory 
narratives  of  these  wars;  since  that  which  looks  the 
most  probable  may  perhaps  be  nothing  more  than  a  judi- 
cious modification  of  the  others:  it  is  certain  however 
that    while   the   two    armies    were    encampt   in   face    of 

164  Liyy  m.  4:  Magna  vis  horainmn — ^is  miles  per  bellum  Aequi- 
cum  vel  acerrimus  fait.  Dionysius  iz.  58,  60:  see  note  8S9.  When 
EceCra  goes  to  war  again  we  meet  with  them  there :  Liyy  m.  10 :  Ecetrae 
Antiates  colonoa  palam  concilia  f acere. 

<s  JNlgrae  ferad  fnmdis  in  Aiguh.  This  is  the  description  my 
friend  Bunaen  gives  of  the  country  at  this  day:  I  did  not  visit  it, 
becaaie  when  I  was  at  Rome  it  was  the  seat  of  the  bandittL  Here  hty 
die  town  of  Algidus,  which  Dionysius  usually  mentions  instead  of  the 
eoimtry ;  and  which  must  prohably  be  the  town  he  means  when  he  talks 
of  die  town  of  the  JEquians.  Its  situation  is  correctly  stated  in  the 
itineraries. 
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each  other  on  mount  Algidus,  a  body  of  iSquians  mat 
an  irruption  into  the  Roman  territory;  where  the  cou 
trymen,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  any  danger,  thoug 
themselves  fortunate  if,  leaving  their  property  behii 
them,  they  could  make  their  escape  with  their  famili 
into  the  city,  or  to  one  of  the  villages  in  thei  distrii 
These  places  of  security  were  the  pogi,  the  establishme 
of  which,  as  of  everything  permanently  beneficial,  w 
ascribed  to  king  Servius^^ :  if  a  hostile  inroad  was  n 
totally  unexpected,  they  served  not  only  to  protect  tl 
countrymen  but  their  movables,  like  the  castles  upon  t] 
hills  in  Attica:  whether  we  suppose  them  to  have  be 
places  surrounded  like  these  with  walls,  or  merely  wi 
a  ditch,  a  mound,  and  palisades,  like  a  Servian  palank 
There  were  persons  among  the  later  annalists  whose  chil 
ish  vanity  was  so  much  hurt  by  the  story  of  any  misfo 
tune  befalling  Rome,  even  in  remote  antiquity,  that, 
it  was  impossible  to  suppress  it,  they  did  not  scruple 
invent  some  occurrence  to  follow  it,  by  which  the  enen 
was  to  be  stript  of  his  whole  advantage,  and  to  suff 
ample  retaliation.  These  falsehoods,  being  related  in  tl 
same  tone  with  the  parts  that  rested  on  tradition,  impo» 
on  the  writers  who  drew  up  a  complete  classical  histoi 
of  Rome :  this  was  owing  to  their  want  of  faith  in  tl 
merits  of  the  simple  old  chronicles,  and  in  the  existence 
any  genuine  tradition.  Among  the  numerous  examples 
these  delusive  phantoms^,  which  vanish  the  moment  01 
is  prepared  for  them,  is  the  story  that  Q.  Fabius  overtoc 

568  Dionysias  iv.  15.  He  calls  such  Apagtu  a  ircpiiroXtov :  ix.  56. 
67  The  victory  of  T.  Quinctius  is  an  instance  in  point  in  the  ve 
next  year:  so  is  the  taking  of  Antium  in  995  after  its  revolt,  of  whii 
conquest  Dionysius  gives  a  circumstantial  narrative;  but  which  Li^ 
(m.  23)  rejects,  because  the  older  annals  said  nothing  about  it  Of  t] 
same  kind  in  a  much  later  age  is  the  capture  of  C.  Pontius  in  the  ye 
after  the  disgrace  at  the  Caudine  forks,  the  victory  of  L.  Mardus  afk 
the  Ml  of  the  Scipios :  such  too  in  the  poetical  traditions  is  the  victo 
of  Cincinnatus  on  mount  Algidus,  that  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  £v( 
the  fiction  about  Regulus  has  a  similar  origin. 
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the  plunderers,  defeated  them  so  completely  that  very 
few  fugitives  escaped,  and  retook  all  the  booty  they  had 
carried  off. 

Such  assuredly  was  not  the  closing  event  of  the  year 
289,  the  first  of  that  unfortunate  period  which  brought 
Rome  to  the  brink  of  destruction.     The  next  year  the 
Ecetrans    declared    war   again  ^^:    a   l^on    under    the 
consul  A.  Postumius  endeavoured  to  cover  the   Roman 
frontier :  a  second  was  led  by  his  collegue  Sp.  Furius  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Hemicans:   but  he  was  unable  to 
resist    the   enemy^s    very    superior    forces,    and    was    so 
closely  besieged  in  his  camp,   that  it  was  only  through 
messengers*  from  the  allied  towns  that  the  Romans  heard 
of  the  extreme  danger   their  army   was  in.     From   the 
b^inning   of  the  campaign    they   had  made   such  pre- 
parations as  the  difficult  emergency  required.     The  walls 
were  manned  by  the  civic  legion:    T.  Quinctius  was  at 
the   head   of   the   veterans,   and   the   other    troops   that 
formed   the  reserve;   which   he  strengthened  with   some 
auxiliaries  from   the  Latins  and  from   Antium,   though 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town  had  openly  manifested  their 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  colonists.     Meanwhile  the  consul, 
who  seems  to  have  been  wounded  in  the  previous  battle, 
had  ordered  his  brother  P.  Furius  to  attack  the  enemy 
with    fifty  centuries  from  the  first    three  classes,   while 
he  himself  with  the  triarians  and  the  light-armed  troops 
guarded   the   camp.     The  result  of  this  enterprise   was 
very  disastrous:  being  lured  on  by   the   success  of  their 
first    charge   till   their    retreat   was   cut    off,    the    whole 
thousand  were  slain  along  with  their  leader®.     The  con- 
sul too    with   the   rest   of  his   army   would    have   been 

set  See  note  563. 

60  In  most  instances  I  cannot  possibly  enter  into  a  justification 
of  the  narratiyes  which  I  fonn  out  of  those  of  Dionysius  and  Livy^ 
with  the  same  freedom  as  they  used  toward  their  predecessors:  the 
present  is  one  of  the  exceptions  in  which  it  is  worth  while  to  do 
so.    The  reader  will  call  to  mind  that  according  to  the  old  system 
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destroyed  or  taken  prisoner,  unless  Quinctius  had  comi 
immediately  to  his  relief.  He  was  successful  Pos 
tumius  was  not  equally  fortunate^^^.  The  peasantr] 
fled  anew  into  the  city,  as  those  of  Attica  did  in  thi 
Peloponnesian  war :  and  it  was  summer,  when  the  cattle 
if  they  are  to  thrive,  must  be  driven  from  the  parch 
and  scantily  watered  Campagna  into  the  mountains,  oi 
else  at  the  utmost  can  just  be  kept  alive  on  the  dr] 
grass  and  the  water  that  lies  in  pools  in  the  marsh] 
country  toward  the  sea.  Now  however  they  could  noi 
even  be  pastured  before  the  walls,  and  were  attackt  witl 
a  general  murrain;  which  passed  from  them  to  the  in- 
habitants,  and  became  a  pestilence,  or  perhaps  onl} 
increast  the  previous  susceptibility  to  a  contagion  al- 
ready  widely  spread,  a  susceptibility  hightened  more 
over  by  distress  and  despondency. 

The  Consuls,    whose    names   are    affixt  to  the   yea] 
S91,  entered  upon   their  office  on   the  first  of  Sextilis: 

there  were  thirty  centuries  of  triarians^  ten  from  each  of  the  firv 
three  dasses^  those  of  the  hoplites:  they  were  separated  from  du 
rest,  for  the  defense  of  the  camp^  in  case  of  need :  see  note  450.  Noii 
the  total  amount  of  the  heavy-armed  troops  was  eighty  centuries:  sc 
that  in  each  legion  the  numher  employed  out  of  the  camp  was  fifty  cen- 
turies, that  is,  a  thousand  men,  or,  to  speak  with  minute  precision,  then 
being  one  and  twenty  tribes,  1050.  The  same  fifty  centuries  formed  the 
two  cohorts  of  the  hastates  and  principes  in  the  flexible  l^on :  henoc 
Dionyaius,  though  by  anticipation  indeed,  talks  of  two  cohorts  amonnti 
ing  to  a  thousand  men :  a.  63.  One  sees  clearly  that  only  one  l^on  ii 
here  spoken  of;  and  assuredly  this  was  all  that  a  single  consul  in  thoM 
days  had  under  him.  This  modest  number  (3300  men,  including  the 
light-armed  troops  and  the  cavalry)  did  not  satisfy  the  writer  from 
whom  Livy  took  his  account:  so  he  made  the  consul  also  sally  from 
the  camp, — ^that  is  to  say,  with  fifty  centuries  of  a  second  legion. 

870  The  lies  of  Valerius  Antias  with  regard  to  the  victories  by  which 
he  represented  the  Roman  generals  as  more  than  making  amends  fn 
thdr  losses,  were  betrayed,  even  to  Livy's  natural  good  sense,  by  his  ridi- 
culous statements  about  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  slain :  every  readet 
who  is  free  firom  prejudice  must  perceive  that  the  whole  story  of  those 
successes  is  a  wretched  fiction. 
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in  the  month  of  September,  when  fevers  at  Rmne  are 
usually  the  most  dangerous,  a  decided  pestilence  broke 
out^^.  The  Hemicans  made  fresh  suit  for  aid:  but 
the  Romans  could  scarcely  have  defended  their  own 
walls.  The  Volscians  and  ^quians  encampt  three  miles 
from  the  Esquiline  gate,  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  amid 
ruins  and  traces  of  the  conflagrations  kindled  in  their 
former  invasion,  with  unburied  corpses  and  heaps  of 
cattle  lying  around.  They  found  nothing  more  to 
destroy :  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  storm  the  city 
was  assuredly  not  owing  to  any  feelings  of  compassion^' : 
they  may  probably  have  been  afraid  of  the  contagion :  or 
they  looked  upon  the  result  as  more  uncertain  than  it 
would  have  proved;  for  the  pestilence  was  in  every 
house;  and  such  as  had  not  yet  been  attackt,  or  had 
recovered  from  it,  were  called  out,  without  regard  to 
rank  or  age,  to  mount  guard  at  the  gates  or  upon  the 
walls.  Hence  they  broke  up,  to  ravage  every  comer  of 
the  Latin  territory,  which  could  still  supply  them  with 
booty.  They  marcht  unresisted  up  the  well-cultivated 
hights  about  Tusculum,  which  four  centuries  after  were 
covered  with  Roman  villas,  and  over  the  hill  of  Frascati 
Itself:  thence  they  descended  into  the  rich  low-grounds 
of  Grottaferrata"^.  In  order  to  protect  these  from  de- 
vastation,  the  weak  army  which  the  remaining  towns 
of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  had  assembled,  risked  a 
battle;  which  ended  in  their  being  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Our  histories  are  silent  on  the  consequences 
of  this  unfortunate  day. 

On  the  other  hand  they  concur  in  representing  the 
campaign  of  the  next  year,  292,  as  a  victorious  one :  nay 
they  tell  us  that  the  consuls  triumphed. 


571  Dionysius  a.  67. 

7S  As  the  prefect  Q.  Fabius  says  in  Livy^  m.  9. 
7s  In  Tusculanos  ooUes— descendentibiu  ab  Tiuculano  in  Albaoam 
▼allem:  Liyy  m.  7. 
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This  indeed  would  decide  the  point,  if  they  had  draw 
their  statement  from  contemporaneous  triumphal  fasti 
but  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  notorious  that  there  were  fi< 
titious  triumphs*^*:  how  welcome  must  these  have  bee 
to  the  vanity  of  those  silly  annalists!  Nay,  why  shoul 
not  they  themselves  'venture  on  fabricating  one?  sine 
after  so  great  a  calamity  a  signal  retaliation  was  n 
quired.  To  have  made  this  take  place  in  the  year  < 
the  pestilence  would  have  been  too  audacious  a  forger 
even  for  them :  but  when  it  was  put  off  a  year  the 
no  longer  felt  any  scruple.  We  however,  without  denj 
ing  that  circumstances  may  bring  the  most  unexpectc 
events  to  pass,  must  say  that  here,  according  to  a 
appearance,  we  encounter  an  absolute  impossibility:  nc 
can  we  get  over  it  even  by  assuming  that  the  pest 
lence  ceast  among  the  Romans,  and  transferred  its  ravi 
ges  to  their  enemies;  since  they  are  still  acting  on  tl 
offensive  in  the  same  manner  as  before  ^^.  But  if  w 
leave  the  occurrences  of  this  campaign  to  themselve 
and  merely  assume  what  must  inevitably  have  happenec 
we  may  account  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  durin 
the  two  following  years:  the  spreading  of  the  pestilenc 
must  have  made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  on  both  side 
It  must  have  been  confirmed  by  a  treaty:  else  at 
suredly    Tusculum    could    not    have    ventured    to    sen 


m  Falsi  triumphi  Cicero  Brut  16  (68) :  we  shall  soon  meet  with  i 
instance:  see  note  579. 

78  The  course  of  this  campaign  is  little  else  than  a  repetition  ( 
others.  The  Roman  army  on  its  way  back  from  the  Hemican  territoi 
falls  in  with  the  plunderers :  compare  Livy  m.  5,  8.  The  mention  of  tl 
territory  of  Preneste,  as  yet  independent  of  the  iEquians,  although  th( 
were  already  establisht  on  mount  Algidus,  seems  to  betray  that  the  stoi 
is  by  a  recent  annalist  That  it  is  a  piece  of  patchwork  is  also  man 
fest  from  the  statement  that  Lucretius  on  his  return  to  Rome  engaged  i 
disputes  with  the  tribunes^  and  then  triumphed;  in  violation  of  tl 
unalterable  rule,  that  a  general  who  claimed  a  triumph  was  not  to  s 
foot  within  the  city  beforehand. 
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succour,    when  the  Capitol  was  in  the  hands  of  Appius 
Herdonius. 

We  may  therefore  conjecture  that  it  was  by  a  per- 
fidious attack  that  the  citadel  of  Tusculum  was  seized  in 
the  next  year,  295,  by  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  who 
held  it  for  several  months  against  the  Tusculans  aided  by 
Roman  cohorts.  The  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  that 
fortress  stood,  are  steep  and  very  high  toward  the  open 
country:  a  narrow  path,  easily  defensible,  led  up  to  it 
from  die  forum:  a  plentiful  spring  of  good  water  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  the  garrison*^®:  but  the  failure  of 
provisions  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  arms  and 
depart.  The  consul  Q.  Fabius  laid  an  ambush  on  their 
road  homeward,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword:  an 
atrocity  which  is  unaccountable,  unless  the  unfortunate 
men  had  also  broken  their  faith,  and  so  had  been  guilty 
of  an  inexpiable  offense. 

In  the  same  year  Antium  was  lost  by  what  is  repre- 
sented as  a  revolt '^;  so  that  it  might  look  as  if  the 
colony  had  been  driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  who  invited  their  former  masters  to  return. 
But  the  amicable  relation  maintained  between  this  city 
and  Rome  from  this  time  forward  till  after  the  Gallic 
invasion  is  not  reconcilable  with  an  event  which  could  not 
easily  have  been  overlookt :  and  here  the  legend  of  Corio- 
lanus  comes  in  to  clear  up  the  difficulty,  by  stating  that 
he  demanded  that  Rome  should  recall  her  colonists  from 
the  towns  she  had  conquered,  and  should  give  them  back 
to  the  Volscians,— -a  demand  with  regard  to  which  I  have 
already  remarkt  that  it  is  owing  solely  to  the  nature  of 
the  story  we  have  received,  that  we  hear  nothing  of  its 


576  The  very  ancient  channel  by  which  this  water  was  conducted 
to  the  lower  city,  was  discovered  in  1817.  Beyond  a  doubt  it  is  the 
aqm  Crabra. 

77  Eodem  anno  descisse  Antiates  apud  plerosque  auctores  invenio. 
Livy  m.  23. 
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having  been  accepted.  Probably  it  referred  to  Antiun 
alone,  and  it  is  through  mere  accident  that  we  find 
several  places  talked  of:  if  other  towns  were  also  ceded 
at  the  same  time,  which  had  defended  themselves  witl 
difficulty  in  the  midst  of  the  conquered  territory,  as 
Auvergne  and  Soissons,  though  surrounded  by  barba- 
rians, long  maintained  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  theii 
case  was  a  different  one,  and  the  demand  as  to  then 
could  not  be  that  they  should  be  given  back. 

The  annalists  indeed  might  regard  a  pacific  cessioi: 
as  such  an  utter  impossibility,  that  to  their  minds  it  wai 
self-evident  that  Antium  must  have  revolted,  because  from 
this  time  forward  it  continued  independent  for  near  i 
hundred  and  twenty  years^"^*.  Others  again  closed  theii 
eyes  to  this  very  circumstance,  and,  assuming  the  fact 
of  the  revolt,  invented  an  expedition  of  the  consul  L. 
Cornelius,  who  was  not  employed  before  Tusculum. 
making  him  reconquer  the  rebellious  city,  and  chastise 
it  according  to  custom^.  Others,  recollecting  that  it  re< 
mained  in  the  enemy^s  hands,  were  at  least  determined 
not  to  part  with  the  victory  before  Antium,  though  a  fruit 
less  one,  and  transferred  it  to  Q.  Fabius^.  Both  these 
accounts  seem  equally  destitute  of  historical  foundation ; 
on  the  contrary  we  may  assume  that  the  peace  with  the 
Volscians  arose  without  any  interruption  out  of  the  truce ; 
since  we  find  that  in  this  year  its  terms  had  already  been 
fully  executed. 

578  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  assumption^  and  as  preparatory  to  it, 
that  repeated  mention  is  made  of  the  disaffected  state  of  the  Antiates, 
whom  Livy  ahsurdly  takes  for  the  colonists,  that  is,  the  principes  whc 
were  recalled  to  Rome. 

79  This  is  the  account  of  Dionysius,  x.  21 :  and  also  of  the  triumphal 
Fasti,  which  with  r^;ard  to  these  ages  prove  nothing ;  since  they  wen 
compiled  in  the  time  of  Augustus  out  of  such  notices  as  were  then 
to  be  met  with :  their  author  was  no  less  liable  to  err  than  a  historian 
Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  the  earlier  annalists  did  not  say  a  word 
about  it:  m.  23. 

80  Such  was  the  statement  of  the  annalists  whom  Livy  followed. 
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For  another  coDdition  of  the  treaty  ascribed  to  Corio- 
lanus  is,  that  the  Romans  were  to  enter  into  a  league  and 
a  municipal  relation  with  the  Volscians^^^  Now  in  the 
census  of  %95  we  find  an  increase  of  the  numbers,  as 
has  already  been  noticed  ^^  fix>m  104114,  the  numbers  of 
the  year  289)  to  117319;  which  increase,  immediately 
after  the  pestilence  and  the  destructive  war,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  Roman  census  had 
been  augmented  by  the  returns  of  some  isopolitan  peopLe : 
this  people  was  the  Volscians,  those  of  Ecetra,  and  An- 
tium:  for  from  this  time  forward  Antium  was  a  Volsdan 
colony,  but  independent  like  those  of  the  Samnites.  The 
annalists  must  also  have  found  a  statement  of  a  census 
of  the  preceding  year  with  a  much  lower  number :  assu- 
redly it  was  only  an  inference  of  theirs,  that  the  numera- 
tion was  begun  in  that  year  but  not  completed^:  the 
cause  of  the  difference  was,  that  the  amount  of  the  new 
municipals  was  now  added  to  the  former  sum. 

Our  historians  too  make  mention  of  this  peace; 
only  that,  as  before,  they  erroneously  refer  it  to  the 
iEquians^,  who  this  time  also  reappear  as  enemies  of 
Rome  the  year  after.  In  another  passage  of  Livy  how- 
ever we  find  a  trace,  though  certainly  one  strangdy  dis- 
torted, that. he  had  read  works  which  stated,  as  the  truth 
was,  with  regard  to  the  Antiates  and  western  Volsdans, 
that  they  had  been  in  alliance  with  Rome  for  seventy 
years,  when  they  left  her  after  the  Gallic  invasion. 
This  he  could  not  but  regard  as  absurd,  having  had  to 
teU  so  frequently,  and  but  a  few  years  before,  of  Volscian 

m  Dionymus  vm.  35 :  *£aV  Ttf/btaroi— ^lAiai'  voifftf'orrai  ek  rov 
aci  yjpowov^  kcu  howoXtreta^  fi§raZmirova't¥  tk  Aariiroiv. 

o  See  p.  6S. 

as  Census^  res  priore  anno  inchoata,  perfidtur:  Livy  m.  S4. 

M  Aequis  pam  petenHbuu  data :  livy  m.  84.    More  than  usual  im- 
portance is  attacht  to  this  peace:  ConnJum  ma^nof^-^ona  fuHt,  quod 
paeem  peperere.    See  Dionjsius,  x.  91,  who,  following  some  silly  guide, 
writes  ih%i  the  iEquians  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke. 
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wars:  hence  he  introduces  the  statement  in  such 
manner,  that  one  cannot  well  doubt  that  he  understoa 
it  of  the  length  of  the  war***.  The  annalist  howeve 
cannot  possibly  have  meant  anything  else  than  what  ha 
just  been  stated.  The  mention  too  of  the  Antiates  an( 
Ecetrans  as  having  taken  part  in  the  holidays  of  th 
three  confederate  nations,  refers,  if  there  be  any  foun 
dation  for  it,  to  the  period  of  this  long  alliance,  whid 
may  have  been  sealed  by  such  a  communion^. 

According  to  the  feelings  of  the  annalists  Rome  unde 
all  circumstances  was  to  bear  herself  haughtily  and  un 
bendingly.  Hence  her  having  evacuated  one  of  he 
colonies  was  a  scandal  they  thought  themselves  boun( 
to  suppress:  they  did  not  perceive  the  wisdom  of  he 
resolution  to  dissolve  a  league,  the  power  of  which  wa 
far  superior  to  hers,  by  sacrificing  a  place  which  a 
all  events  could  not  have  been  maintained  much  longei 
and  so  to  confine  the  war  to  the  iEquians  alone.  No 
was  this  object  all  she  attained:  unexpected  advantage 
accrued  to  her  with  regard  to  her  relations  to  Latiun 
from  the  misfortunes  of  the  preceding  years.  After  th 
great  Volscian  war  the  Latin  state  was  totally  brokei 
up:  if  there  had  still  been  a  national  assembly,  thi 
Ardeates  and  Aricines  would  have  resorted  to  this,  an( 
not  to  Rome,  for  a  decision  of  their  claims  to  the  wast 
territory  of  Corioli:  the  Latins  would  have  been  th 
natural  mediators  in  the  dissensions  at  Ardea;  and  thi 
town   would  not  have  concluded  a  separate  treaty  wit! 

585  Ad  dedUUmem  VoUoob  septuagmmo  demum  anno  wbegU:  ti.  s 
Eutropius  and  OroeiuB  also  understood  this  statement  of  seventy  years  c 
war;  which  however  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  by  any  calculation 
hence  critics  have  resorted  to  the  rashest  alterations  of  the  text  Bu 
there  were  exactly  seventy  years  between  this  peace  and  the  takin{ 
of  the  city;  and  the  Volsdans  who  left  Rome  in  her  misfbrtone 
were  the  very  same  who  became  her  allies  in  295. 

86  Dionysius  iv.  49.  Though  he  carries  this  back  to  the  time  o 
king  Tarquinius,  we  need  not  take  that  into  our  consideration. 
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the  Romans.  The  larger  half  of  the  thirty  towns  was 
no  doubt  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  or  lying  in 
ruins :  some  of  them  may  have  sought  safety  in  a  treaty> 
or  even  entered  into  a  league  against  their  former  confe^ 
derates,  who  were  unable  to  afford  them  protection :  Tus- 
culum,  BoviUse,  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Tellena, 
and  probably  some  others  besides,  evidently  betook  them- 
selves to  a  relation  of  clientship  under  the  Romans,  in 
the  room  of  the  equality  the  whole  state,  of  which  they 
were  the  remaining  fragments,  had  previously  stood  on : 
and  in  truth  that  equality  would  now  have  been  unsuit- 
able even  to  their  collective  body.  Henceforward  when 
the  Latins  are  mentioned,  they  appear  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence on  the  authority  and  protection  of  Rome,  till 
they  throw  off  this  dependence  after  the  Gallic  invasion : 
and  thus  we  understand  how  the  historians  could  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  condition  of  Latium  was  never 
legitimately  any  other  than  this,  and  that  its  claim  to 
an  equality  was  an  act  of  insurrection.  The  power  of 
the  ^quians  did  not  last;  and  when  it  gave  way,  many 
places  which  had  previously  fallen  into  their  hands  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  now  fought  for  them- 
selves alone:  thus  the  Roman  state  grew  out  of  the 
wreck  of  Latium,  until  its  restored  greatness  was  a  second 
time  overthrown  for  a  while  on  the  Allia. 

The  iEquian  dominions  comprised  mount  Algidus^®*^ ; 
but  not  the  hills  to  the  west  of  it,  since  the  Romans 
marcht  so  often  to  encounter  them  on  its  bights.  Veli- 
trae,  which  lies  on  its  southern  foot,  was  at  this  time 
unquestionably  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  who  must 
have  settled  there  in  great  numbers;  for  in  the  sequel 
we  find  it  regarded  as  altogether  a  Volscian  town.  As- 
suredly there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  that  the  places 
enumerated  in  the  twofold  list  of  the  pretended  conquests 
of  Coriolanus  were  all   actually  taken   by   the  Volscians 

fi87  They  encampt  there  eif  oiKela  7^  :  Dionysius  x.  21. 
Vol.  II.  R         ' 
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and  iGquians,  only  not  in  the  course  of  a  single  caz 
paign.  Of  the  towns  there  mentioned,  which  are  four 
among  the  thirty  Latin  ones,  Lavici  belonged  to  ti 
iGquians  in  336  when  it  was  reduced**® :  so  did  Corb 
in  296**:  Satricum  in  the  later  wars  after  the  Gallic  i 
vasion  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  and  not  as 
recent  conquest^ ;  Corioli  after  the  time  of  the  decei 
virs  was  lying  in  ruins,  and  the  neighbouring  towns  we 
quarrelling  about  its  waste  domain  ^^:  Circeii  must  ha^ 
ceast  to  be  a  Latin  town,  as  a  colony  was  sent  thither 
361®*:  Carventum,  the  town  probably  spoken  of  in 
passage  of  Dionysius  where  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt' 
was  repeatedly  defended  with  success  by  the  iGquiar 
even  so  late  as  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centur 
when  their  power  had  already  greatly  declined^.  Of  t 
Albian  towns  named  among  these  conquests,  Longula  ai 
Polusca  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  Antiates^ 
at  Bolae,  which  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  ashes 
its  capture,  the  conquerors  must  have  settled  a  colon; 
for  the  Bolans  in  339  are  called  an  JEquian  people,  ai 

58B  Livy  IV.  45.  89  Livy  in.  28,  30. 

90  Livy  VI.  8,  and  foil.  91  Livy  ra.  71. 

92  Diodorus  xiv.  102. 

93  In  Dionysius  (vm.  19  and  36)  the  KopioAavoc  appear  as  the  ci 
zens  of  two  different  towns  taken  by  Coriolanus,  one  of  which  must 
looked  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corbio,  the  other  in  that  of  Satricu 
Longula,  and  Polusca.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  situation  of  Corioli ; 
that  the  mistake  must  be  in  the  first  passage:  the  change  of  KopioXa 
into  Kopv€vraifo\  is  very  slight;  and  the ara;  Carvmtana,  from  the  mi 
ner  in  which  Livy  speaks  of  it,  must  have  been  in  the  same  country. 

94  Livy  IV.  53,  65, 

96  Livy  u.  33.  Dionysius  vm.  85.  The  latter  found  these  places  cal 
Albian,  out  of  whidh  name  in  vm.  36  he  has  made  a  distinct  people 
Albietes.  Keria  is  probably  a  mistake  in  his  text :  Mugilla  is  restoa 
in  Livy  by  an  .excellent  conjecture  of  James  Gronovius.  In  re] 
to  the  delusive  argument  brought  forward  in  defense  of  the  conux 
reading,  I  will  remark  that  Novelli,  in  Livy  xli.  5,  is  the  surname  of 
Gavillii. 
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appear  conjointly  with  the  iEquians  immediately  after 
the  Gallic  invasion^^-  Vitellia^  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans  about  the  same  time  with  Lavici  and  Boise ; 
and  they  sent  colonists  thither,  who  were  driven  out  in 
361  by  thciEquians.  ^  With  these  examples  before  us 
we  may  not  only  regard  the  statement  of  the  taking  of 
Toleria  and  Pedum  as  a  piece  of  historical  information^ 
but  also  that  Mrith  regard  to  Bovillae  and  Lavinium^: 
only  Bovillas,  which  blockt  the  road  from  Rome  to  Aricia, 
cannot  have  continued  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Vol- 
scians ;  nor  can  Lavinium  have  been  subject  to  them  at 
the  time  when  Ardea  sought  an  alliance  with  Rome. 
These  towns  may  perhaps  have  been  given  back  in  re* 
turn  for  the  evacuation  of  Antium. 

To  what  extent  the  original  authors  of  those  enumera- 
tions intended  to  give  a  view  of  the  Volscian  conquests, 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture:  they  evidently  assume 
that  part  of  them  had  already  been  accompUsht:  for 
neither  Antium  and  Velitrse,  nor  Ferentinum  occur  in 
the  list;  which  latter  town  however  the  Romans  had 
to  retake^  If  this  mountain-fastness  was  not  safe, 
Signia,  which  lay  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Volscian 
capital,  Ecetra,  and  which  since  the  loss  of  Velitrae  and 
mount  Algidus  was  cut  off  from  the  remaining  states  of 
Latium,  was  assuredly  unable  to  hold  out :  its  recapture, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Latin  colony  within  its  walls, 
Livy  passes  over;  just  as  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  same 

«96  Livy  IV.  49.  v^  2. 

97  This  and  Trebia  (Trevi  above  Subiaco,  which  assuredly  was  a 
Hernican  town :  see  above,  p.  62)  are  wanting  in  Dionysius.  The  latter 
of  them  at  least  lay  without  the  circle  to  which  the  account  he  selected 
oonfines  itself. 

98  Livy  v.  29. 

99  Dionysius  leaves  it  undetermined  whether  Lavinium  surrendered 
or  not :  he  seems  to  have  thought  this  too  hard  a  fate  for  the  sacred 
seat  of  the  Latins :  Livy,  following  the  uniform  manner  of  the  old  an- 
nals, positively  asserts  it 

600  Livy  IV.  51. 

r2 
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events  with  regard  to  Circeii.  As  it  is  certain  that  tl 
colony  in  the  latter  town,  which  we  read  of  in  the  secon 
Punic  war,  was  a  different  one  from  that  founded  by  kin 
Tarquinius,  the  same  thing  may  be  pronounced  with  equj 
confidence  concerning  Signia ;  and  the  more  so  as  tl 
original  colony  there  must  have  been  a  Roman  one,  sin( 
Signia  is  not  reckoned  like  Circeii  among  the  Latin  towi 
in  the  year  26l.  That  the  still  remoter  and  still  moi 
insulated  towns  of  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia,  must  inev 
tably  have  undergone  the  same  fate,  has  been  remarl 
already^^ 

Tibur  and  Praeneste  are  never  mentioned  in  the  hi 
tory  of  these  times.  It  is  manifest  however  that  tl 
iGquians  could  not  possibly  have  been  masters  of  moui 
Algidus,  if  these  strong  towns  had  been  their  enemie 
When  that  people,  soon  after  the  Gallic  invasion,  sue 
denly  disappettrs  from  the  stage,  we  hear  of  Praenesi 
ruling  over  a  population  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  s< 
parated  from  the  collective  body  of  the  regenerate  Lati 
state :  so  do  we  of  Tibur  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  centur 
when  the  Latin  state  was  completely  reestablisht :  bol 
these  towns  a  hundred  years  before  must  either  have  be< 
dependent  on  the  iEquians,  or  in  alliance  with  them.  I 
Lavici  belonged  to  these  conquerors,  Gabii  too  must  a 
suredly  have  been  alienated  from  the  Romans.  Th 
town  must  have  sunk  into  insignificance  previously  1 
the  decision  about  the  fate  of  Latium  after  the  war  < 
P.  Decius,  since  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  on  that  occ; 
sion:  it  must  evidently  have  been  destroyed  in  the  da^ 
of  the  preponderance  of  the  iEquians,  or  during  the  irru] 
tion  of  the  Gauls.  That  its  pristine  greatness  was  i 
fable,  was  discerned  by  Dionysius  from  the  ruins  of  tl 
extensive  walls  that  had  surrounded  it,  as  well  as  of  i 
vast  buildings:  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  attestc 
by  the  walls  of  the  cella  of  Juno.     It  could  never  hai 

coi  Sfcabove,  p.  107. 
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happened  that  such  a  town,  unless  at  one  time  or  other 
it  had  been  so  devastated  that  it  could  never  recover 
again,  should  only  be  mentioned  once  after  the  reign  of 
the  last  king;  namely  in  the  year  S7I9  when  the  Gabines 
complain  that  the  Praenestines  have  been  pillaging  their 
territory^***.  This  merely  shews  that  it  was  not  quite 
deserted  in  those  days,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero': 
perhaps  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  the  ancient  circuit 
was  inhabited,  than  at  Olbia,  Pisa,  or  Soest. 

«tt  lAvj  VI.  91.  3  Cicero  pro  Plane.  9  (83). 
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There  was  the  stronger  necessity  for  trying  to  di 
solve  the  union  between  the  two  Ausonian  nations,  sim 
the  Sabines  were  continually  making  inroads  into  the  R 
man  territory :  nay  the  iGquians  by  themselves  we 
strong  enough  to  bring  the  Romans  to  repent  that  th( 
had  deemed  a  single  consular  army  able  to  withstai 
their  power.  L.  Minucius  was  defeated  on  the  Al^ 
dus  in  296y  and  besieged  in  his  camp :  from  this  strait  1 
was  rescued  by  aid  sent  to  him  from  Rome,  his  cc 
legue  being  in  the  field  against  the  Sabines :  as  the  batt 
however  had  been  lost  through  his  fault,  he  was  fora 
to  resign ;  and  Q.  Fabius  took  the  command  of  the  am 
in  his  stead. 

This  colourless  outline  is  the  utmost  share  that  histoi 
takes  in  the  narrative  of  this  campaign.  One  annali 
indeed  ascribes  the  command  of  the  troops  that  relieve 
the  army  to  T-  Quinctius^*;  but  this  assuredly  is  mere] 
a  transfer  of  his  name  to  this  year  from  29O.  Accordit 
to  the  system  explained  above,  the  reserve,  which  mu 

€0i  In  DionysiuB,  x.  23,  the  ctuta&  urbU,  Q.  Fabius,  sends  the  be 
part  of  his  troops  under  T.  Quinctius.  Cincinnatus  indeed  afterwai 
in  X.  S4,  takes  these  troops  under  his  command :  this  however  is  mere 
another  attempt  to  combine  two  different  stories  together,  instead 
choosing  between  them.  In  the  fragment  of  the  Fasti  bdonging  to  tli 
period,  which  was  discovered  in  1817,  we  find  the  usual  inversion :  T^ 
nudus  is  not  consul  for  the  whole  year,  not  however  from  being  forced 
resign;  but  he  is  mjfectus  in  the  room  of  another,  whose  name  is  lost. 
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have  brought  the  relief,  was  headed  by  a  general  with 
consular  authority :  but  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that 
this  command  should  have  been  conunitted  to  one  of  the 
quaestors  of  blood,  which  office  T.  Quinctius  filled  at  this 
very  time.  Either  a  dictator  was  actually  af^inted,  or 
Q.  Fabius,  who  afterward  took  the  OMnmand  of  the  army, 
was  also  the  penon  wiio  saved  it.  His  office  assuredly 
emaoot  have  been  that  of  warden  of  the  city,  if  either  at 
the  time  or  subsequently  a  charge  was  imposed  on  him 
which  detained  him  at  a  distance  from  Rome. 

If  the  later  annalists  had  met  with  nothing  beyond 
this  simple  record,  they  would  have  enlarged  it  with 
sundry  additions,  probably  ill-judged  ones,  of  the  usual 
kind :  Valerius  Antias  too  and  other  writers  of  his  class 
would  have  supplied  us  with  statements  of  definite  num- 
bers, and  with  other  fictions.  But  the  task  of  relieving 
the  besieged  army  had  been  transferred  to  a  celebrated 
name  by  a  very  highly  wrought  poetical  legend:  this 
was  adopted,  and  no  further  trouble  was  taken  about 
the  ancient  record :  so  that,  being  cast  aside,  it  has  been 
preserved  in  its  original  simplicity:  for  those  annalists 
were  too  parsimonious  to  throw  anything  entirely  away, 
that  could  be  turned  to  the  slightest  account.  The  con- 
tents of  this  poem  are  unquestionably  very  old ;  and  Livy 
has  preserved  it  with  so  fine  a  feeling  for  its  beauties, 
that  there  are  only  a  few  unimportant  features  which 
need  to  be  completed  or  restored,  as  they  may  be  with 
indubitable  certainty. 

The  ^quians  had  concluded  peace  with  Rome  :  never- 
theless Gracchus  Cloelius  led  them  again  to  mount  Algi- 
dus,  and  they  renewed  their  yearly  ravages.  A  Roman 
embassy  came  to  his  camp  to  complain  of  this  breach 
of  faith :  they  were  received  with  scorn :  the  iGquian  ge- 
neral bad  them  not  trouble  him,  but  utter  their  griev- 
ances to  the  oak  under  the  broad  shade  of  which  his  tri- 
bimal  was  erected.  The  embassadors  accepted  his  insolent 
speech  as  an  omen :    the  spirit  which  animated  Jupiter^s 
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sacred  tree,  heard  them  tell  of  the  outrages  of  the  prouc 
and  the  sighs  of  the  opprest. 

But  the  punishment  lingered.  Minucius  was  defeate 
and  surrounded:  five  horsemen,  who  made  their  escaj 
before  the  lines  of  the  iClquians  formed  a  complete  circ 
round  the  Roman  camp,  brought  the  tidings  to  Rom 
Straightway  the  patres  invested  L.  Cincinnatus  with  tl 
dictatorship :  the  appointment  was  announced  to  him  I: 
a  beadle^  in  the  Vatican  district®,  where  he  tilled  a  hie 
of  four  jugers.  It  was  summer ;  and  the  man  whom  h 
countrymen  were  raising  to  kingly  power,  was  driving  h 
plough,  with  no  other  garment  than  an  apron  "^ :  this  wj 
the  way  the  peasants  used  to  work  in  tlie  heat  of  the  su 
The  messenger  desired  him  to  clothe  himself,  that  1 
might  hear  the  commands  of  the  senate  and  burgessei 
Racilia,  his  housewife,  brought  him  his  toga.  A  boat  h 
ready  at  the  bank :  on  the  other  side  he  was  received  I 
his  kinsmen,  and  all  his  friends  among  his  gentiles,  ai 
by  his  three  sons :  his  favorite  son  was  not  among  then 
he  had  fled  before  his  trial  into  misery. 

The  next  morning  before  daybreak  the  dictator  w 
in  the  forum.  He  appointed  L.  Tarquitius  master  of  tl 
knights,  a  man  noble,  brave,  and  poor  as  himself.  I 
ordered  that  all  shops  should  be  shut,  that  all  exemptio: 
from  service  should  be  suspended,  and  that  everybo< 
should  be  enrolled  under  the  banners;  and  further  th 
all  the  serviceable  men  were  to  stand  in  readiness  at  su 
set  in  the  field  before  the  city®,  with  food  for  five  daj 
and  each  with  twelve  palisades.     While  the  troops  th 

MS  A  viator:  Pliny  xvin.  4.  In  Livy  it  is  a  deputation;  and  mn 
more  pompous  still  in  Bionysius. 

6  Pliny  xvra.  4.    According  to  Livy  it  was  below  Trastevere. 

7  Acampestre. 

8  Martio  in  campo  is  the  common  reading  in  Livy  m.  27  :  in  t 
Florentine  manuscript  a  leaf  is  wanting  here :  a  good  manuscript,  Leid. 
omits  Martio  ;  and  very  properly  so :  for  as  they  were  going  to  the  i 
gidus,  the  place  here  referred  to  must  be  the  Campus  Ca/^montanuM,  X 
Campus  minor :  see  Scaliger  on  Catullus  lv. 
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were  to  march  were  resting,  after  having  cut  their  poles 
and  got  ready  their  arms,  such  as  were  to  stay  at  home 
had  to  prepare  provisions  for  them.  His  orders  were 
fulfilled :  while  they  were  on  their  march  the  commanders 
called  upon  the  legions  to  remember  that  their  country- 
men had  already  been  surrounded  for  three  days;  and 
of  their  own  accord  the  standardbearers  and  footsoldiers 
exhorted  each  other  to  redouble  their  pace.  At  midnight 
they  had  reacht  mount  Algidus,  and  were  near  the 
enemy^s  camp,  which  enclosed  that  of  the  Romans  in  the 
midst:  the  dictator  made  his  troops  march  onward  in 
column®*^,  till  a  circle  was  formed  about  the  iGquians : 
then  they  halted,  and  began  to  dig  a  trench,  and  to  heap 
up  a  mound,  atop  of  which  the  palisades  they  had  brought 
with  them  were  driven  in.  When  they  were  setting  to 
work,  they  raised  the  Roman  battle-cry:  this  announced 
to  the  consults  troops  that  the  wisht-for  succour  was  ar- 
rived; and  they  delayed  not  to  burst  forth  from  their 
camp.  The  ^quians  fought  with  them  during  the  whole 
night  till  the  first  break  of  dawn^*^,  when  they  beheld 
the  intrenchment  around  them,  which  by  this  time  was 
completed  and  insurmountable :  and  now  Cincinnatus  led 
his  cohorts  against  the  camp,  while  its  inner  circle  was 
stormed  by  Minucius.  In  extreme  dismay  the  iGquians 
implored  ihat  he  would  not  utterly  destroy  them :  the  dic- 
tator commanded  that  Gracchus  Cloelius  and  his  captains 
should  be  given  up  in  chains ;  to  the  common  soldiers 
he  granted  their  lives :  the  town  of  Corbio,  with  every- 
thing found  in  it,  was  the  price  of  his  mercy.     They  laid 

«09  The  agmen  hngum  is  the  march  in  column^  in  which  at  the  age 
we  are  spealdng  of  we  must  suppose  that  one  century  of  the  first  class 
followed  another^  each  ranged  with  four  men  in  front  and  five  deep :  after 
them  came  the  centuries  of  the  second  class :  the  line  of  hattle  was  formed 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  hy  wheeling  round.  The  agmen  quadratum 
was  the  march  in  hattle-array  hefore  the  enemy. 

10  Luce  prima.  The  alba  before  the  morning  redness,  for  which  our 
language  has  no  word :  our  northern  regions  are  unacquainted  with  its 
beauty,  as  the  south  is  with  the  charm  of  our  evening  twilight. 
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down  their  arms  and  weapons  before  the  conqueror:  a 
opening  was  made  according  to  usage  in  the  line  by  whic 
they  were  imprisoned,  where  two  spears  were  set  uj 
with  a  third  fastened  across  to  the  tops  of  them ;  hei 
they  marcht  out.  Their  camp,  their  horses  and  beast 
of  burthen,  all  their  utensils  and  baggage,  all  the  pn 
perty  of  the  men,  except  the  tunic  worn  by  each,  n 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  No  share  either  i 
the  booty  or  in  the  triumph  was  allowed  to  Minucii 
and  his  troops :  but  they  did  not  murmur :  on  the  coi 
trary  they  saluted  the  dictator,  when  he  returned  to  Rom< 
as  their  patron®",  and  gave  him  a  golden  crown,  a  poim 
in  weight".  This  triumph,  which  cost  no  mother  a  teaj 
was  a  day  of  exultation:  tables  spread  with  provisioc 
were  standing  before  all  the  houses  between  the  Capen 
gate  and  the  forum :  the  troops,  as  they  marcht  i 
heavily  laden  with  booty,  refresht  themselves  with  th 
food  that  was  offered  them;  and  the  rejoicing  citizen 
arose  from  the  festive  meal,  followed  the  procession  to  th 
Capitol,  and  joined  in  the  jovial  songs  of  the  soldiers. 

This  legend  will  not  stand  the  test  of  historical  cr 
ticism,  any  more  than  those  which  refer  to  the  time  c 
the  kings :  but  such  a  test  must  not  be  applied  to  it  an 
more  than  to  them.  The  poet,  whether  he  sang  hi 
story  or  told  it,  had  no  need  to  reflect  that,  if  fiv 
palisades  were  a  heavy  load  for  a  soldier  inured  t 
his  duties,  men  called  out  in  a  general  levy  must  hav 
been    totally  crusht  by   the  weight  of  twelve; — that    a 

811  It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  the  army  under  M.  Minucii 
salutes  the  legions  of  the  dictator,  Fabius,  in  the  very  same  way :  Liv 
zzn.  S9.  30.  Was  this  story  transferred  in  a  very  late  age  from  Marci 
to  his  gentile  Lucius  ?  or  did  their  being  of  the  same  gens  revive  tl 
recollection  of  the  fact,  and  occasion  its  repetition  ? 

12  A  pound  of  gold  is  10000  ases ;  that  is,  as  the  legion  in  those  da^ 
consisted  of  3000  men,  three  ases  and  a  triens  apiece :  a  genuine  old  U 
gendary  niunber,  and  one  day's  pay.  Dionysius  passes  over  this  pn 
sent :  he  would  have  thought  his  hero  imperfect^  unless  he  had  tbhorrc 
riches ;  and  so  he  also  makes  him  reject  a  share  of  the  booty  at  Corbio. 
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great  a  number  of  them  could  not  be  made  use  of, 
unless  the  circle  was  so  large  that,  if  all  the  soldiers 
stood  in  a  line,  they  had  a  fathom  of  ground  apiece; 
in  which  case,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  it  would 
have  required  before  each  had  finisht  his  piece  of  wall 
and  ditch,  an  attack  in  any  quarter  from  the  iGquians, 
who  were  far  superior  to  Minucius,  would  have  burst 
through  the  whole  fortification; — or  that  no  scout  could 
have  walked  the  distance  between  Rome  and  mount  AU 
gidus,  more  than  twenty  miles,  betwixt  sunset  and  mid- 
night ;  and  here  it  is  done  by  a  column  of  men  heavy- 
armed  and  heavy-laden.  The  poet  however  neither 
counted  their  steps  nor  the  hours.  Still  more  might  he 
smile  at  any  one  who  objected,  that  the  iGquians  must 
have  been  struck  with  blindness  and  deafness,  if  they 
allowed  the  Romans  to  march  round  about  them,  and 
inclose  them  in  a  net  without  offering  any  impediment, 
or  never  interrupting  them  while  throwing  up  their  in- 
trenchments.  For  this  to-be-sure  was  not  wrought  by 
human  means:  God  had  smitten  them,  so  that  they  neither 
saw  nor  heard,  and  could  not  perceive  the  battlecry  which 
pierced  to  the  ears  of  the  army  inclosed  by  their  lines: 
thb  was  the  fruit  of  the  scorn  which  had  bidden  the 
opprest  seek  succour  from  him.  He  had  strengthened 
the  limbs  of  the  Romans,  so  that  they  completed  their 
rampart  between  midnight  and  the  first  break  of  dawn, 
after  a  night-march  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  added 
to  the  labours  of  the  foregoing  day :  and  after  all  they 
were  still  fresh  enough  to  make  an  irresistible  onset  on 
the  enemy  in  his  intrenchments,  where  he  had  been  remain- 
ing at  rest  till  the  besieged  army  attack  t  him. 

Dionysius  has  allowed  himself  to  strip  the  tale  of 
these  marvellous  features,  and  so  gets  a  story  which  at 
best  is  not  quite  impossible,  as  the  skeleton  and  ground- 
work of  a  legend,  the  composition  of  which  may  be 
fully  explained.  The  iEquian  general  Cloelius  is  again 
surrounded  and  taken  prisoner  twenty   years  after  near 
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Ardea ;  and  this  story  has  a  much  more  historical  air  ^^ 

it   is   impossible  however  that    the   same    person    shoul 

have    experienced    this   misfortune    twice    over;     for   ai 

suredly  nobody  who  had  been   led   in  triumph   in  thos 

days,  ever  escaped  the  axe.     There  is  a  like  repetitioi 

so  meagre  was  the  invention  of  the  Roman  story-teller 

in  the  description  of  the  manner  how  Cincinnatus  lean 

his  elevation    while   working   in  his   field  in  the  heat  ( 

summer:  Dionysius  had   already  given  it  on  his  electic 

to  the  consulship^*,  to  which  it  evidently  belongs.     Ev< 

the  mission  of  Q.  Fabius  with  his  two  collegues  had  s 

ready  occurred  in  289^*.     The  epical  mode  of  preparii 

the   way  for    the    result    by    the    speech    of   Cloelius 

mockery  of  the  gods,  for  which  sin  an  ignominious  dea 

was    not   too   severe  a  punishment,  does   honour  to  t] 

poet.     In  reality  the  iEquians  did  not  violate  their  oath 

they  had  not  concluded  any  peace.     The  giving  up  Corl 

was   invented,   according    to   all  appearances,  by  the  a 

nalists,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  taken  by  the  jEquia 

the  next  year,  and  yet  is  already  found  among  the  cc 

quests  of  Coriolanus. 

Out  of  this  whole  story  therefore  nothing  remains 
an  undeniable  historical  fact,  except  at  the  utmost  tl 
Cincinnatus  as  dictator  delivered  the  beleaguered  arn 
This,  I  say,  is  all  at  the  utmost :  what  however  if  t 
exploit  was  achieved  by  Q.  Fabius,  and  only  attribul 
to  Cincinnatus,  to  conceal  the  melancholy  recollection  tl 
his    dictatorship    procured   the   expulsion  of  the  accu 

613  Livy  IV.  10.  An  intreiichment  newly  raised,  together  how( 
unth  the  fortress  of  Ardea,  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  retreat  ] 
executed  in  a  night;  Cloelius  is  given  up  by  his  troops,  who  are  alio' 
to  depart  on  laying  down  their  arms :  all  the  same  thing  over  again. 

14  Dionysius,  x.  17 :  it  is  inconceivable  how  he  could  write  it  ti 
over :  erv^e  kq)  rorc :  X.  24.     Cicero,  de  Senect.  16  (56),  refers 
story  to  the  dictatorship  of  315 :  one  sees  how  famous  it  was,  and  ] 
after  the  manner  of  legends  it  shifted  about 

15  Compare  Dionysius,  ix.  60,  with  Livy,  iii.  25. 
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of  his  guilty  son  ?  that  its  real  object  had  been  to  in- 
timidate the  plebeians  into  relinquishing  their  project  for 
a  reformation  of  the  laws  ^^^  ? 

That  Corbio  and  Ortona  were  retaken  from  the 
JSquians  in  297)  and  that  the  former  was  destroyed, 
seems  to  be  a  well-grounded  statement:  on  the  other 
hand  the  account  in  Livy  of  a  glorious  campaign  of  the 
two  consuls  on  mount  Algidus  in  the  year  299  has  all 
the  air  of  having  been  invented  by  the  annalists.  An- 
other narrator,  weary  of  the  perpetual  conflicts  on  those 
hights,  transfers  the  battle  to  the  neighbourhood  of  An- 
tium,  bringing  only  one  consul  into  the  field ;  and  the 
betrayal  of  the  heroic  L.  Sicinius,  the  black  crime  of 
the  decemvirs,  is  inserted  here  by  anticipation*^.  There 
was  a  lack  of  military  events  during  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  decemvirate :  the  annals  seemed  to 
be  defective :  why  should  they  not  be  completed  ?  Pro- 
bably however  nothing  of  importance  was  undertaken 
during  this  period.  At  Rome  everybody's  thoughts  were 
occupied  by  the  Terentilian  law:  and  if  there  was  no 
imperious  necessity  for  a  levy,  the  tribunes  may  have 
stopt  it,  and  persisted  in  their  opposition.  That  this 
could  be  done  without  danger  was  at  first  the  conse- 
quence of  the  isopolitan  league  entered  into  with  the 
Volscians :  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  it  arose  from 
a  terrible  pestilence,  which  in  301  fell  upon  the  Auruncian 
nations  and  the  Sabines  along  with  the  Romans. 

616  The  triumphal  Fasti^  which  place  his  triumph  on  the  ides  of  Sep- 
temher^  are  only  apparently  a  weighty  authority :  if  we  conceive  that  the 
author  was  imposed  upon  by  the  false  statements  he  met  with  (see  note 
579),  he  may  have  found  this  date  recorded  and  believed  it.  On  these 
matters  he  must  either  have  believed  everything,  or  laught  at  every- 
thing; since  he  even  tells  us  on  what  days  the  first  Tarquinius  and  Ser- 
vius  triumpht. 

This  is  not  the  only  puzzle  with  regard  to  the  honours  ofCincinnatus. 
In  Dio^orus,  whose  fasti  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected^  he  is  consul 
two  years  after :  xn.  3. 

17  Dionysius,  x.  i3,  compared  with  Livy,  111.  31. 
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Fob  twenty  years  before  the  institution  of  the  decc 
virate  Rome  was  vifited  by  all  imaginable  scourg 
mortalities^  esTthquakes,  calamitous  defeats,  as  thou 
besven  had  resolved  to  exterminate  the  distracted  nat 
from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  manifold  signs,  betok 
ing  an  inward  coil  and  stir  of  nature,  announced  tl 
the  times  were  out  of  joint.  A  similar  combination 
all  natural  horrours  with  the  last  extreme  of  human  i 
sery  came  again  upon  the  city  after  the  lapse  of 
thousand  years,  and  left  it  desolate  as  a  grave,  th 
hundred  years  after  Rome  had  experienced  the  first  p 
tilence  the  ravages  of  which  can  be  compared  with  th< 
of  this  earlier  period. 

The  first  of  these  epidemic  disorders  makes  its  t 
pearance  in  the  year  282 :  its  peculiar  character  is  i 
described,  only  that  it  attackt  every  one  without  d 
tinction  of  age  or  sex  ;  that  it  rolled  over  the  city  I 
a  torrent  or  a  lava-stream,  and  would  have  swept 
before  it,  had  it  made  a  longer  stay.  This  sickness 
expressly  said  to  have  visited  the  rest  of  Italy *^*.  T 
same  thing  is  not  stated  of  the  second,  which  rag 
nine  years  after,  in  291,  though  it  is  impossible  to  dot 
that  it  was  no  less  widely  spread:   an  account  has  be 

«i8  Dionysius  ix.  42. 
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presenred  of  its  victims,  sufficient  to  give  a  notion  of  its 
ravages,  and  deserving  unqualified  credit.  It  carried  off 
both  the  consuls,  three  out  of  the  five  tribunes,  two  of 
the  four  augurs,  the  chief  curio,  and  the  fourth  part  of 
the  senators  ^^^.  Now  though  medicine  has  no  resources 
against  the  real  plague,  yet  the  mortality  is  always  far 
greater  in  the  lower  ranks  than  in  the  higher*^ :  because 
the  former  cannot  retreat  from  the  contagion;  and  they 
perish  for  want  of  attendance  and  nourishment,  while 
a  strong  constitution  saves  many  lives  that  are  provided 
with  these  appliances.  Such  a  proportion  appears  on 
the  return  of  the  same  sickness  ten  years  after,  in  301. 
Among  the  dead  on  this  occasion  the  annals  specially 
enumerated  one  of  the  consuls  and  the  one  elected  to 
supply  his  place,  four  out  of  the  ten  tribunes,  an  augur, 
and  one  of  the  three  great  flamens:  many  senators,  half 
the  free  inhabitants,  and  all  the  slaves  are  said  to  have 
perisht'^.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  here  again 
nothing  is  stated  :  when  Dionysius  paints  the  misery  it 
brought  with  it,  he  evidently  borrows  from  Thucydides, 
or  indulges  in  rhetorical  invention:  the  utmost  he  can 
have  found  on  the  subject  in  the  annals  is,  that  the 
calamity  and  distress  were  greatly  hightened  by  the 
copses  being  mostly  thrown  into  the  sewers,  or  directly 
into  the  river,  when  hands  and  means  for  burying  them 
failed.  Hence  I  am  just  as  little  inclined  to  copy  his 
description,  as  to  attempt  myself  after  the  model  of 
Thucydides  or    Boccaccio  to   portray   the    cheerlessness, 

619  IX.  67.    Livy  m.  6.  7. 

80  In  the  plicae  of  1628,  40  members  of  the  great  council  died  at 
Bern,  and  3000  persons  in  the  whole :  Meyer  i.  p.  532.  The  great  coun- 
cil on  an  average  certainly  reckoned  250 :  the  city  at  that  time  had  not 
above  12000  souls  at  the  utmost ;  probably  much  fewer. 

fl  Livy  m.  32.  Dionysius  x.  53.  The  fact  that  Lucretius  did  not 
describe  these  domestic  plagues,  even  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  draw  his 
materials  from  the  Attic  historian,  proves  how  completely  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Ciesar  were  strangers  to  their  own  early  history. 
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the  despair,  the  giddiness,  the  superstition,  the  recklessness 
the  heartlessness  and  licentiousness  of  such  a  horribl 
period.  This  pestilence  attackt  the  neighbouring  states 
the  Volsdans,  JEquians,  and  Sabines,  with  equal  fury®^ 
we  are  not  however  to  suppose  that  its  ravages  wer 
confined  within  the  horizon  which  at  that  time '  bounder 
the  view  of  the  Roman  annalists ;  they  undoubtedly  spreai 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  produced  or  promotei 
many  changes.  From  its  propagation  in  the  inland  am 
even  in  the  mountainous  districts  it  may  be  conjectures 
to  have  been  of  a  different  kind  from  the  Attic,  whic] 
broke  out  only  sixteen  years  later :  for  this,  like  the  yel 
low  fever,  appears  not  to  have  moved  far  from  the  se; 
or  great  rivers.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  distres 
was  such,  the  fields  were  left  uncultivated,  which  gavi 
rise  to  a  famine  the  next  year". 

No  occasion  is  stated  for  the  eruption  of  the  pes 
tilence  in  301  :  that  of  291  broke  out,  like  the  Atti( 
one,  when  the  city  was  thronged  with  the  peasantry  wh< 
had  taken  refuge  in  it  with  their  property  from  th( 
enemy.  The  dejection  generally  prevalent  may  hav< 
acted  as  a  predisposing  cause,  as  at  Cadiz  in  1800  :  th< 
want  of  fodder  and  even  of  water  for  the  cattle  driver 
within  the  walls  could  not  fail  to  breed  diseases  amon^ 
them,  which  rendered  the  men  likewise  more  susceptibh 
of  contagion,  and  even  promoted  its  developement :  anc 
the  fugitives,  who  for  want  of  a  hospitable  roof  pasi 
their  nights  under  porticoes  or  in  open  places  in  the 
dogdays  and  September,  were  liable  to  the  malignant 
fevers  of  the  season,  even  within  the  inclosure  of  Servius 
The  same  causes  operated  at  Athens :  Thucydides  how- 
ever  does  not  trace  the  disease  to  them ;  on  the  contrary 
he   is  persuaded  that  it  came  from  Ethiopia  and  Egypt : 


9SS  Dionysius  x.  53. 
B3  Dionysius  x.  54. 
Matteo  ViUani  i.  i. 


It  was  just  the  same  after  the  plague  in  1348: 
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thence  it  was  brought  on  board  a  ship  to  the  Piraeus, 
where  like  the  yellow  fever  it  quickly  broke  out  with 
vicdence  under  the  favorable  circumstances  just  mentioned. 
The  real  origin  both  pf  these  Italian  pestilences  and 
of  the  Attic  one  was  probably  connected  with  the  vol- 
canic conviilsions  that  took  place  about  the  same  time. 
Contemporary  writers  deemed  it  unquestionable  that  such 
a  connexion  existed  between  the  second  Attic  pestilence 
and  the  dreadful  earthquakes  of  the  aame  period^, 
which  however  affected  Attica  but  slightly:  the  cause 
therefore  must  lie  deeper  than  that  infection  of  the  air 
and  waters  which  takes  place  in  an  extensive  region 
shattered  by  vcdcanic  action,  as  in  Calabria  in  1783. 
I  win  not  indeed  venture  to  assert  that  extraordinarily 
ji^dent  and  £u*spread  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  lava 
are  always  attended  with  a  great  mortality :  this  con- 
jecture may  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  a  future 
age  better  fumisht  with  .  the  means  of  examining  it. 
On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  theiMocA;  death,  the 
piDgenitor  of  the  present  Oriental  plague,  arose  in 
China,  in  1347,  after  terrible  earthquakes,  and  on  the 
soil  which  they  had  rent  and  pattered  ^^;  at  a  time 
when  the  world  had  been  quite  free  from  this  scourge 
for  mote  than  seven  hundred  years;  that  is,  ever  since 
the  extinction  of  the  pestilence  which  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  during  a  period  of  incessant  terrible 
earthquakes,  selfengendered,  like  an  immediate  angel  of 
death**.  The  dreadful  mortality  too  that  prevailed  in 
Italy  and  Greece  about  the  year  of  Rome  460,  fell  out 
at  least  very  near  a  time  of  unusual  volcanic  convul- 
sions. If  we  look  about  for  such  at  the  period  of  the 
two  Roman  epidemics,  and  suppose  that  even  the  first, 

•  Thucydides  i.  23.  ra.  87. 

mi  PfngiiigneB  Histoire  des  Huns  v.  p^  283,  foil, 
ss  The  village  near  PdiiBium  where  it  first  appeared  was  well  known ; 
as  in  India,  Sir  Gilbert  Bkne  saysy  they  .point  out  that  in  whidi  the 
cholera  sprang  up  a  few  years  ago. 

Vol.  II.  S 
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though  rapid  in  its  passage,  was  really  a  pestiko 
and  that  die  statement  of  the  general  mortality  was  : 
an  addition  made  by  Dionysius,  while  perhaps  the  ani 
merely  spoke  of  an  influenza,  we  find  that  it  occur 
only  three  or  four  years  before  the  earthquake  in  T 
getus  by  which  Sparta  was  destroyed®^:  and  the  1 
tory  of  that  p^od  has  reacht  us  so  imperfectly,  t 
the  records  of  contemporaneous  shocks  of  very  dettr 
tive  force  may  easily  have  been  lost.  As  to  the  y 
S91,  if  that  date  be  not  still  too  early  for  an  accui 
comparative  chronology,  and  if  the  eruption  of  £ 
whidi  took  place  in  01.  81,  fell  in  the  first  year  of  t 
Olympiad^,  this  eruption  coincided  exactly  with 
pestilence:  at  toy  rate  the  two  events  lie  very  ckec 
each  other.  As  to  the  epidemic  of  SOI,  it  probaUy  qpra 
like  the  second  Attic  pestilence,  from  the  embers  of 
preceding  one,  which  fanned  by  favorable  circumstax 
again  burst  out  into  a  blaze. 

The  northern  lights  too  which  were  seen  at  t 
period  were  evidently  connected  with  the  ferment  in 
bowels  of  the  earth.  In  the  years  290  and  295  the  fin 
ment  seemed  on  fire^,  broken  by  flashes  of  lightnii 
armies  and  the  tiunult  of  battle  were  seen  in  the  si 
and  sounds  were  heard,  which  rarely  highten  the  1 
rours  of  this  phenomenon  except  in  the  Arctic  region 

OM  This  happened  in  Ol.  79:  see  Wesseling  on  Diodorus,  xl 
I  think  I  can  come  still  nearer  to  the  point:  for  the  fourth  ; 
of  Archidamufi  in  Plutarch  (Cimon  c  16)  is  confessedly  a  wrong  numl 
if  the  correct  one  is  iZ  instead  of  $,  we  get  OL  79.  2:  that  is, 
395  fell  in  01.  99.  3,  according  to  the  approximate  synchroi 
with  which  we  must  content  ourselves  for  these  early  times^- 
yiar  of  Rome  984. 

S7  .£lian  hi  Stoheus^  Florileg.  lxxix.  38>  a  passage  to  which  I 
directed  hy  Scaliger  on  Eusehius  mdxc 

ss  Caelum  ardere  visum  est  plurimo  igni :  Livy  m.  5,  and  10 

9R  Dionysius  x.  2:  *flv  ovpav»  <r€Ka  if>€o6fX€va,  koi  mvpw  dvax 
ttft  ivov  fi€90vvat  Towov,  fAop^ai  t*  €lb»\tov  aWoT  a\\o7a 
tiipfi^   <p€p6fA€vatf    KOI  if>tova)  rapdrTovvat   hdvoiav  aifdptnrw. 
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The  keepers  of  the  books  of  fate  were  undoubtedly 
consulted  about  these  appearances,  and  registered  the 
abovementioned  facts  in  their  commentaries,  which  are 
expressly  cited  by  Censorinus  as  extant  for  the  year 
298  ^^^i  as  they  were  certainly  kq)t  in  the  Ci^itol,  they 
may  very  wdl  have  been  preserved.  It  is  no  doubt 
frmn  the  same  authentic  source  that  we  draw  our  in- 
formation of  another  phenomenon,  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  year  295;  and  th^efcM'e,  howevar  in- 
credible it  may  sound,  it  ought  not  to  be  rejected  as 
an  idle  tale.  There  fell,  we  are  told,  a  shower  of  flakes 
like  flesh,  which  the  birds  devoured :  what  remained  on 
the  ground  did  not  rol^.  Perhaps  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  been  remarkt  since  physical  phenomena  have  been 
generally  and  carefully  observed:  and  yet,  how  short  is 
the  time  during  which  such  observations,  as  did  not  seem 
intelligible  and  rational  according  to  the  system  of  the 
day,  have  been  faithfully  registered !  But  even  if  no  such 
appearance  had  ever  occurred  again,  would  this  warrant 
us  in  denying  the  truth  of  a  statement  attested  by 
contemporary  authority  ?  No  more  than  we  have  any 
ground  for  scoffing  at  the  Mosaic  law,  because  no  such 
thing  is  now  known,  or  even  conceivable,  as  a  leprosy 
affecting  clothes  and  walls:  since  we  can  cmly  compare 
that  horrible  disease  in  its  present  state  with  what  it 
once  was,  as  we  do  Vesuvius  with  the  volcanoes  that  of 
yore  filled  whole  regions  of  the  eartlu 

«»  c  17, 

81  Dionysius  x.  2.  Livy  m.  10.    It  is  not  even  said  to  have  been 
litenlly  flesh.    Was  it  worms? 


s2 
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The  popnlation  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  ^ 
probably  as  much  lessened  by  the  two  great  pestilences, 
it  was  forty  years  after  Charles  VIII  undertook  his  dia 
trous  expedition  across  the  Alps,  in  comparison  widi 
state  at  that  epoch.  But  depopulation  is  every wht 
soon  repaired  by  an  increase  of  births  and  a  diminuti 
of  deaths,  except  where  the  vital  energy  of  a  people 
checkt  by  the  influence  of  deeprooted  general  distrei 
and  thus  at  Rome  it  was  not  so  lasting  as  the  effects  whi 
the  mortality  had  on  the  proportion  between  the  two  ordc 
It  affected  the  close  body  far  more  sensibly  than  that  whi 
was  open  to  fresh  supplies ;  and  thus  it  necessarily  wei 
ened  the  houses  in  comparison  with  the  commonal 
Many  of  them  must  have  become  utterly  extinct  at  t 
time,  as  in  the  fifth  century  was  the  case  with  the  Pot 
at  a  similar  season:  after  these  years  of  mortality 
Lardus,  Cominius,  or  Numicius,  no  patrician  TuUi 
Sicinius,  or  Volumnius,  occurs  in  the  Fasti :  three  of  1 
houses  have  a  consul  at  the  end  of  the  third  century 
the  first  and  last  time^' :  for  the  first,  because  perhaps  1 
decay  of  such  a  number  of  houses  had  made  room 
theirs ;  for  the  last,  because  theirs  too  had  been  redui 
to  a  single  representative  or  a  few  more,  and  soon  aft 
ward  failed :   several   others,  though  they  are  found 

<3>  Romilius^  Tarpeius,  Atemius. 
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the  Fasti  till  toward  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasioii^ 
disappear  then,  or  shortly  after;  so  that  they  proba- 
bly numbered  very  few  families.  Thus  the  patri- 
cians more  and  more  lost  the  character  of  a  body  of 
citizens,  and  shrank  up  into  an  oligarchy,  whose  pre- 
tensions to  the  privileges  of  their  forefathers  were  ad 
groundless,  as  their  strength  was  inadequate  to  main- 
tain them.  The  clientry  of  the  extinct  houses  wad  re- 
least  from  its  dependence ;  and  only  a  few  individuals,  who 
entered  into  new  connexions,  would  be  preserved  to 
the  order:  most  of  those  who  had  thus  become  free  in- 
habitants,  would  seek  admission  into   the  commonalty. 

Another  inevitable  consequence  of  the  calamity  was 
a  degeneracy  of  manners,  such  as  shews  itself  in  the 
affair  of  Caeso  Quinctius :  pestilences,  like  inhuman  mi- 
litary  devastations,  corrupt  those  whom  they  ruin:  no 
affictions  make  men  better,  except  such  as  lead  the  suf- 
ferers to  cast  away  their  follies  aiid  to  grow  manly,  such 
as  rouse  their  energy  to  encounter  the  evil  at  least,  if 
not  to  overcome  it.  Very  calamitous  times  however  serve 
to  awaken  a  sense  of  the  defects  of  existing  institutions; 
many  cheer  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  correc- 
tion of  these  would  restore  their  lost  prosperity :  and 
this  motive  unquestionably  seconded  the  proposals  made 
at  Rome  after  the  pestilence  and  the  military  reverses 
for  the  reformation  of  the  laws. 

The  first  of  these  bills  was  brought  before  the  com- 
monalty in  the  year  292  by  the  tribune  C.  Terentilius^* : 

633  The  ^butii^  Aquillii^  Herminii>  Horatii>  Lucretii>  Menenii, 
Vnginii. 

34  This^  or  TererUUUus,  is  the  name  in  almost  all  the  manuscripts 
of  Livy,  m.  9,  especially  in  the  best:  and  according  to  analogy— 4i8 
Quinctilius  comes  from  Qfiinctius,  PublUius  from  PuJblmg — TerentiUu$ 
must  be  preferred.  TerentiUtu  is  a  form  quite  inadmissible  in  a  ru>mm, 
and  arose  from  the  shape  of  the  t  in  what  is  called  the  Lombard  hand, 
which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  /:  therefore  in  m.  10  also  we 
must  read  leje  Terentilkt,    His  surname  should  be  written  Har9tu 
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whether  in  the  following  years  it  was  only  revivi 
perhaps  with  alterations,  or  whether  new  ones  were  t« 
on  to  it,  cannot  be  collected  from  the  fluctuating  langui 
in  which  the  matter  is  spoken  of:  and  history  must  n< 
consider  all  those  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  i 
cemvirate  as  a  single  whole.  What  this  consisted  in  m 
be  most  safely  inferred  from  the  result:  f<M*  though  i 
tribunes  may  have  wisht  for  more  than  the  decerns 
effected,  the  latter  must  have  had  directions  to  gu 
them  to  the  objects  of  their  task. 

The  plebeians  desired  a  compilation  and  reyision 
the  laws.  Now  among  the  ancients  every  body  of  la^ 
like  those  of  Solon,  comprised  a  political  code  as  well 
a  civil  and  penal  one.  That  the  legislators  were  to 
appointed  to  draw  up  enactments  on  all  these  subjec 
was  perceived  by  Dionysius*^:  and  Livy  expressly  \ 
clares  that  the  Twelve  Tables  were  the  fountain-hi 
of  all  law,  public  and  private  ^  :  yet  in  spite  of  this  ass 
tion,  from  the  revival  of  letters  down  to  the  first  pul 
cation  of  these  researches  they  were  regarded  as  mer 
a  civil  code,  like  what  the  institutes  of  Justinian  woi 
be  if  they  were  in  the  form  of  laws.  The  object  ain 
at  was  threefold :  to  unite  the  two  orders,  and  pi 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  on  an  equal  footing ;  to  ini 
tute  a  supreme  magistracy  in  the  room  of  the  consulsh 
with  less  power,  and  to  limit  its  arbitrary  authority ;  a 
lastly,  to  frame  a  national  code  for  all  classes  of  Romi 
without  distinction.  Of  these  objects,  which  were 
suggested  by  the  same  spirit,  one  or  other  has  \h 
exclusively  taken  up  by  each  of  the  historians  we  n 
read.     Dion  seizes  the  first  '^;  which  indeed,  if  correc 

635  Dionysius  x.  3:     ^vyy pd^atfra^   rov^  virip  dwavrmv  vofi 

ruv  T6  KOivmv   Koi  rtSv  ihitov, 

36  Livy  m.  34 :  Pons  omnis  publici  privatique  juris. 

37  Zonaras    vu.  88 :      Tfjv     froXiniav     Itroripap      iroirfvaft 
fyj/tfipiaavTo. 
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understood,  might  serve  as  a  general  expression  for  the 
whole:  Livy  holds  the  second  to  have  been  what  the 
^bunes  had  in  view,  namely,  that-  the  consular  power 
should  be  curtailed,  and  restrained  by  laws^^:  he  is 
also  aware  that  the  decemviral  legislation  accomplisht 
the  third  object^,  which  Dionysius  distinctly  conceives 
to  have  been  originally  the  sole  one  ^. 

According  to  his  view  indeed  the  defects  in  the  state 
<^  the  law  as  it  then  existed  were,  that  it  was  unwritten, 
like  a  mere  custom,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  decision 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  consuls,  as  it  was  an- 
ciently to  that  of  the  kings  ^^.  This  may  certainly  have 
been  the  case  with  the  penal  law;  and  the  same  offense 
may  sometimes  have  been  punisht  lightly,  at  others  witk 
excessive  rigour :  but  there  was  no  absolute  want  of  writ- 
ten laws:  those  ascribed  to  the  kings  were  collected  in 
the  Papirian  digest ;  and  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose 
<hat  this  was  kept  secret^  The  evil  to  be  remedied  was 
the  diversity  of  rights*  The  state  of  things  was  exactly 
like  that  which  led  to  the  framing  of  the  statutes  ia 
modem  Italy.  When  the  German  conquerors  and  the  Ro-> 
mans  had  grown  up  together  into  one  nation,  with  a 
common  language  and  manners,  the  universal  tendency 
of  circumstances  was  to  mould  the  two  classes  into  civic 


C38  ui.  9:  LegibuB  de  imperio  consulari  scribeiidis^  2$:  Lex  mi- 
noendae  suae  majestatis  causa  promulgata. 

30  m.  34:  Apphis  says  se  omnia  samniis  infimisque  jura  aequane. 

40  X.  60:  Hep)  t£v  voyimv  ov^  ia-irovta^ov  ot  ^tjfMap^ot  tcotro^ 
f 71  mat  'P»/jiatoi9  f^paiprivau  Perhaps  IKonysius  meant  to  signify 
this  want  of  equality  in  personal  as  well  as  civil  rights,  when  he  said 
(x.  1)  that  at  that  time  there  was  neither  laovoikia  nor  lariyopia : 
properly  however  (in  Herodotus  an^  Thucydides)  Icrovomia  is  that  state 
of  freedom  where  no  man  is  without  or  above  the  Iaw>  neither  a 
Twpavwk  nor  a  Zwatrreia,  tatrtopia  (in  Demosthenes)  that  state 
where  every  free  citizen  is  of  equal  rank. 

41  X.  1. 
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commumties,  with  new  civil  ri^ts,  in  which  those  p 
viously  kept  .separate  ^lould  be  blended. 

The  orders  in  the  Roman  state  likewise  are  spot 
of  as  being,  each  a  distinct  people  ^^';  and  they  w 
sundered  by  a  greater  chasm  than  many  locally  dist 
from  one  another.  Between  such  there  often  subsisi 
a  canntMum  and  commercittm:  between  the  patridi 
and  plebeians  the  former  most  certainly  did  not^  a 
the  latter  scarcely  can  have  existed,  at  least  in  resp 
to  arable  land.  I  have  already  observed  that  ev< 
cury  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  its  century  of  aral 
and  must  have  had  a  right  to  every  piece  of  it  in  c 
of  a  vacancy^' :  and  though  the  plebeian  allotments  w 
not  in  the  same  circumstances,  nothing  was  more  natu 
than  retaliation. 

Had  it  been  possible  before  the  legislation  of  i 
Twelve  Tables  for  the  land  which  from  the  time 
king  Servius  down  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  ^ 
beians  by  assignment  or  sale,  to  be  transferred  to  t 
patricians,  very  few  would  have  been  able  to  save  ( 
inheritance  of  their  ancestors  through  the  seasons  of  j 
neral  distress  and  debt ;  just  as  in  the  sequel  the  sm 
possessors  of  the  domain  were  unable  to  keep  their  la 
from  the  rich,  who  were  aware  of  their  wants**.  It 
stated  however,  and  not  accidentally  or  vaguely,  that 

«4«  Ta  idvri,  Dionysius  x.  60 :  id  genus,  of  the  plebeians,  instead 
gens   (see  Vol.  i.  p.  310.  note  807),  Livy  vi.  34. 

4s  See  above,  p.  156. 

44  The  same  thing  has  happened  within  the  last  three  centui 
in  the  ancient  territory  of  Latium :  before  the  year  1590  the  vale  of  Aii 
was  divided  among  a  very  great  number  of  small  proprietors ;  during 
scarcity  the  house  of  Savelli  bought  them  aU  out  but  four;  and  tb 
under  Alexander  VII  were  also  reduced  to  straits  and  compelled 
sell  to  the  Chigi  family,  which  Ind  acquired  the  barony.  The  i 
that  are  still  left,  in  the  district  of  Tivoli  for  instance,  are  disappear 
one  after  another;  since  after  any  misfortune  they  have  no  chmoe  1 
to  sell,  either  immediately  at  any  price  they  can  get,  or  after  having 
a  time  been  a  prey  to  the  usurers. 
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fate  as  the  year  339  the  patricians  possest  no  property  in 
the  plebeian  district***;  that  is,  none  worth  mention- 
ing. For  from  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legislation 
the  cammercium  unquestionably  subsisted : .  but  such  ca- 
lamities as  might  have  occasioned  extraordinary  transfers 
of  property  had  rarely  prevailed,  and  never  long  t(^- 
ther ;  and  without  such  the  quantity  of  land  that  passes 
annually  into  new  hands  by  sale,  is  very  trifling**.  The 
view  here  taken  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fearful 
severity  of  the  ancient  law  of  debt :  which,  being  ana- 
logous to  those  enacted  for  securing  the  holders  of  bills, 
was  indispensable  when  the  monied  men  were  unable  to 
seize  the  lands  of  their  debtors :  and  its  continuance 
must  have  been  regarded  by  the  wise  part  of  the  ple- 
beian leaders  as  the  smaller  evil  of  the  two,  if,  while  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  money  transactions  with  those 
who,  like  the  Lombards  and  Jews  in  the  middle  ages, 
had  all  the  money  in  their  hands,  the  right  of  acquiring 
plebeian  land  must  have  been  substituted  in  case  of  its 
abolition*^.  The  practice  of  pledging  the  person  was 
confined  to  the  plebeians  *' :  and  the  same  thing  may  be 
inferred  as  to  imprisonment,  from  the  jest  of  Appius  the 
decemvir,    who  called  the  gaol  the  plebeians  lodging**: 

645  See  aboye,  note  343. 

46  Far  the  greatest  part  of  the  landed  property  in  France  that 
belonged  to  the  nobles  before  the  revolution,  is  still  in  their  hands, 
notwithstanding  the  confiscations. 

47  Even  while  in  a  state  of  dependence  and  bondage  the  German 
peasantry  was  upheld  by  the  sound  sense  of  our  ancestors,  who  did 
not  allow  the  possessor  of  an  estate  to  usurp  land  of  socage  tenure 
{Bttuemland)  and  convert  it  into  copyhold  {Hqffrsld),  or  into  farms 
held  for  the  lord's  use  {Me^erhafen),  or  to  grant  it  to  any  but  socage 
tenants.  The  baneful  liberty  of  changing  all  kinds  of  tenure  at  plea- 
sure on  the  sale  of  land  is  now  extirpating  the  yeomanry,  and  is 
bringing  on  a  state  of  things  far  worse  than  the  old  rude  bondage. 

48  Vol.  I.  p.  562. 

49  Quod  domicUium  pUbis  Romanae  vocare  sit  9olUus :  Livy  m.  57. 
Of  the  seeming  instance  to  the  contrary  in  the  process  of  Ceso 
Quinctius  I  shall  speak  further  on :  see  note  662. 
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whereas  before  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tahles  all  pa 
cians  could  keep  out  of  confinement  by  giving  b 
and  tlius  were  secured  from  personal  punishment  wl 
ever  ofPenses  they  might  commit.  The  fines  imposed 
the  consuls  were  limited  in  the  case  of  the  patricians 
a  small  sum,  and  were  subject  to  an  appeal  to  th 
great  council,  while  for  the  plebeians  they  were  s 
wholly  indefinite  and  discretionary  ^^  That  there  wai 
diversity  of  rights  is  to  be  presumed  in  all  that  ii 
nite  variety  of  transactions  in  which  the  plebeian  clas 
are  represented  as  giving  their  consent:  in  the  case 
wills  it  plainly  appears  from  the  different  courts  tl 
were  confirmed  by. 

But  as  in  Italy,  before  the  compilation  of  the  s 
tutes,  there  were  other  Germans  beside  the  Lomban 
living  according  to  the  Salic  or  Alemannic  law, 
among  the  patricians  there  was  as  much  difference 
their  rights  as  in  the  origin  of  their  tribes.  The  L 
of  each  race  was  a  heritage  which  was  transmitted  fn 
generation  to  generation,  like  its  dialect,  manners,  w 
worship :  when  the  elders  could  not  agree  about  t^ 
contending  assertions,  the  emperor  Otho  did  not  seU 
that  which  he  deemed  the  best,  but  referred  the  decisi 
to  the  judgement  of  God.  The  Sabines  did  not  pt 
with  their  religious  usages  when  they  became  Title 
and  as  little  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  they  renouno 
their  common  law,  unless  it  contained  any  articles  tfa 
were  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  first  tribe.  The 
rights  of  the  two  tribes  of  the  major  houses  are  wh 
are  represented  as  the  laws  of  Romulus  and  Numi 
and  when  it  is  said  that  TuUus  and  Ancus  framed  sor 
additions  to  them^^,  these,  according  to  the  same  By 
tern  of  personification  which  prevailed  with  respect 
the  assignments  of  land^',  must  mean  the  rights  of  tl 
Luceres  and  of  the  original  plebs.     Tarquinius  Prisci 


650  Above,  p.  930. 
52  Above,  pp.  157,  158. 


51  Tacitus  Ann.  m.  «6. 
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is  not  named  among  the  lawgivers,  any  more  than  among 
the  distributers  of  land,  because  no  distinct  part  of 
the  nation  traced  its  origin  to  him :  but  the  most  pn>« 
minent  place  in  the  summary  of  Tacitus,  which  under  a 
thin  veil  enumerates  the  several  rights  of  the  tribes, 
is  occupied  by  Servius  Tullius.  Every  transaction  in 
which  the  five  classes  bore  part,  must  be  conceived  to 
have  been  referred  to  him :  in  addition  however  to  these 
original  plebeian  rights,  we  are  also  to  suppose  that 
he  enacted  laws,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  for 
the  whole  nation,  the  same  which  were  abolisht  by  the 
tyrant,  and  are  even  said  to  have  been  obliterated. 

Beside  the  patricians  and  the  commonalty,  the  state 
contained  colonies  and  other  dependent  townships,  where 
peculiar  rights  must  have  existed :  there  were  the  clients, 
who  would  have  their  patrons  for  their  judges,  and  the 
customs  of  the  patrician  tribes  for  their  law ;  and  inde- 
pendent individual  serarians  who  could  have  no  determinate 
law.  The  general  analogy  of  antiquity  leads  us  to  con- 
jecture, that  a  litigation  between  members  of  different 
classes  would  be  tried  by  the  law  of  the  defendant. 

As  a  chaos  of  this  sort  almost  always  has  a  ve- 
nerable look  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  grown  old 
in  commerce  with  it,  prejudices  were  shockt  by  the  pro- 
ject of  replacing  it  by  a  uniform  law  of  the  land ;  which 
however  was  not  designed  to  be  the  invention  of  any 
fancied  theoretical  wisdom,  but  a  selection  from  the  insti- 
tutions already  in  force  for  one  part  or  other  of  the  na- 
tion ^^.  Passions  however  were  much  more  violently  irri- 
tated by  the  plan  of  imparting  the  privileges  of  the  first 
estate  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  above  all  by  that 

60  A  writer  like  Dibnysius,  who  praises  the  wisdom  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  supposes  the  bills  for  appointing  the 
commiasioners  to  have  bad  no  other  object  than  the  framing  such 
a  code  in  the  room  of  arbitrary  power,  diews  a  remarkable  flexibility 
when  he  also  praises  the  resistance  of  the  ruling  body,  who  stirred 
heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  the  point  from  being  carried. 
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of  putting  all  classes  on  an  equal  footing,  and  uniting  the 
into  one  nation,  of  dividing  the  government  and  the  si 
preme  authority  between  them,  and  of  replacing  the  ui 
limited  power  of  the  consul  by  an  oiBce  so  constitute 
as  to  prevent  abuse  and  arbitrary  dealing  in  the  mi 
gistrate  invested  with  it.  To  accomplish  this  purpoi 
the  bill  proposed  the  appointment  of  ten  commissioner 
of  whom  five  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  commonalt] 
undoubtedly  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes®^.  The  oth< 
five,  who  represented  the  patricians,  were  to  be  name 
by  them;  and  thus,  supposing  that  for  this  turn  tli 
curies  had  been  allowed  to  nominate  both  consuls,  thei 
would  have  been  no  need  of  new  elections:  the  consul 
the  quaestors  of  blood,  and  the  warden  of  the  dty,  wit 
the  tribunes,  would  have  formed  a  decemvirate.  If  tli 
intention  was  not  that  this  body  of  the  magistrates  c 
both  orders  should  be  invested  with  the  legislativ 
power,  it  was  understood  that  the  commissioners  whe 
elected  were  to  take  place  of  all  the  ofiicers  of  state, 

C.  Terentilius  promulged  his  bill  in  the  year  295 
while  the  legions  were  in  the  field**:  after  the  r< 
turn  of  the  consul  Lucretius  it  was  passed  by  th 
commonalty,  but  rejected  by  the  senate  and  the  curies* 


654  Livy  (ra.  9)  speaks  only  of  the  five  lawgivers  that  the  plel 
was  to  elect-:  Dionysius  (x.  3)  of  decemvirs,  without  mentioning  the  ord( 
they  were  to  come  from :  his  only  mistake  is  belieying  that  the  plan  at  tl 
very  first  was  to  have  them  elected  hy  the  centuries.  The  thing  explaii 
itself:  so  does  the  errour  that  runs  through  Livy's  account,  of  suppoaii] 
that  the  plebeians  wisht  to  usurp  the  legislation  entirely  to  then 
pelves.  It  is  true  the  first  decemvirate  was  not  divided:  it  oonsistc 
purely  of  patricians:  but  the  patricians  had  the  possession  of  auth< 
rity,  once  legitimate  and  always  maintained,  and  of  power. 

A5  This  was  to  gain  time:  for,  where  violent  interruption  migl 
so  surely  be  anticipated,  the  question  could  not  possibly  be  put  to  tl 
vote  before  the  return  of  the  army. 

56  Livy  m.  10.  JacUita per aUqmt dies  cumin  seruUu  turn  ad popului 
res  est :  from  which  it  is  clear,  if  express  evidence  on  the  point  were  want 
ed,  that  debates  took  place  in  the  comitium  as  well  as  in  the  forum. 
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It  is  not  indeed  stated  anywhere,  but  is  evident  in  itself, 
that  a  bill  which  met  with  this  fate  could  not  be  re- 
vived within  the  same  year:  such  regulations  must  exist 
in  all  free  constitutions.  And  thus  the  patricians,  while 
they  observed  all  the  forms  of  law,  might  again  have 
parried  the  measure  the  next  year,  when  A.  Virginius 
either  revived  the  bill  of  Terentilius,  who,  as  he  is  not 
mentioned  again,  seems  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  way 
by  death  or  accident,  or  brought  forward  a  still  more 
extensive  one :  and  so  they  might  have  gone  on  from  year 
to  year,  but  that  the  veto  of  the  aristocratical  branch 
of  a  legislative  body  can  never  in  the  long  run  with- 
stand a  measure  the  need  of  which  is  strongly  and 
generally  felt.  Many  a  well-meaning  man,  who  has  voted 
according  to  his  prejudices  and  in  subservience  to  the 
maxims  predominant  in  his  order,  begins  to  distrust 
them  when  they  are  rejected  by  some  of  his  brethren 
whom  he  respects :  many  grow  weary  of  the  contest,  when 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  minority  shews  that  the  question 
is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned :  and  a  younger  generation 
springs  up,  inclined  to  doubt  at  the  least  about  those  pre- 
judices, which  their  fathers  in  their  simplicity  believed  to 
be  indisputable  truths.  Hence  calculating  politicians  may 
have  wisht  for  a  violent  decision,  in  which  the  com- 
monalty should  put  itself  in  the  wrong,  as  '  a  security 
against  the  ultimate  compliance  of  their  own  order: 
feumtics  might  hope  for  a  complete  counter-revolution 
from  it,  forgetting  how  shamefully  and  deplorably  the 
attempt  had  ended  ten  years  before. 

In  ordinary  times  the  patricians  with  their  clients 
were  no  doubt  the  stronger  party  in  the  forum.  It 
must  have  been  di£Bcult  to  jnduce  the  countrymen  to 
stay  in  town  after  they  had  despatched  their  market- 
business,  for  the  sake  of  helping  to  bring  in  a  law  from 
which  they  had  no  immediate  personal  benefit  to  expect: 
they  would  feel  little  inclined  to  gratify  their  leading 
men  at  the  expense  of  passing  the  night  in  the  arcades 
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about  the  foriim  or  in  the  porches  before  the  temples^ 
Still  under  a  Roman  sky  they  might  do  so  through 
great  part  of  the  year;  and  if  on  an  exigency  the 
resolved  to  stay,  the  tribunes  had  an  overwhelmiii 
majority  at  their  command,  which,  if  they  desired  i 
would  have  foUowed  them  in  an  insurrection. 

On  the  regular  assembly-days  the  patricians  inte 
rupted  the  harangues  of  the  tribunes  and  the  busine 
of  voting,  by  using  the  same  tactic^  as  in  contendic 
against  the  bills  of  Publilius:  they  even  drove  the  con 
monalty  and  the  tribunes  off  the  field :  many  sufferc 
ill  usage  from  them,  even  to  bloodshed:  and  had  n< 
the  dismal  occurrences  of  this  period  been  so  studious! 
veiled,  we.  should  certainly  read  that  not  a  few  Hvi 
were  lost.  The  ringleader  in  these  outrages,  and  thj 
not  once  but  often  ^^,  was  Caeso  Quinctius,  the  son  < 
Lucius  Cincinnatus,  a  young  man  proud  of  his  extr 
ordinary  bodily  strength  and  his  distinguisht  militai 
exploits,  as  well  as  of  his  birth,  and  full  of  contem] 
and  rancour  toward  the  plebeians,  whom  he  maltreated  I 
gesture,  word,  and  deed,  even  worse  than  any  of  his  part 

Such  excesses  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  multituc 
from  their  indifference :  hence  a  tribune  might  reckon  < 
the  assistance  of  the  plebeians,  with  arms  in  their  han( 
in  case  of  need,  if  he  cited  the  offender  before  t1 
court  of  the  tribes  on  a  capital  charge  under  the  Icilij 
law,  for  having  disturbed  the  tribunes  in  the  exerci 
of  their  functions^.  When  matters  came  to  this  pas 
the  fanatics  awoke  from  their  intoxication,  and  sa 
the  gulf  gaping  at  their  feet:  these  same  men  ho^ 
6ver,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  forgot  it,  ai 
called   it   forth   again.      The    most  eminent   among    t! 


657  As  during  the  tumults  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi. 
58  Hoc  duce  saepe  pulsi  foro  tribuni^  fusa  ac  fugata  plebs  est :  Li 
ni.  11 :  where  scenes  of  this  kind  are  described. 
69  See  above,  p.  231. 
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patriciaiis  now  implored  forgiveness  for  their  favorite: 
and  perhaps  the  entreaties  they  stoopt  to  would  not  have 
been  vain,  had  not  a  still  more  atrocious  outrage  been 
brought  to  light.  M.  Volsdus  Fictor,  who  had  formerly 
been  tribune,  declared,  that  soon  after  the  plague  he  and 
his  elderly  brother  had  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  patrician 
youths  who  were  rioting  in  a  drunken  fit  through  the 
Subura:  Csbso,  their  leader,  without  any  provocation 
knockt  down  the  old  man,  who  was  still  feeble  from  the 
sicknees  he  had  just  got  over,  and  injured  him  so  that  he 
died  soon  after^  He  had  brought  his  complaint  before  the 
consuls  without  effect;  they  had  dismist  it.  The  refusing 
to  assign  a  judge  to  a  plaintiff  was  probably  a  very  usual 
fmcticej  and  was  one  of  the  worst  among  those  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  consuls  which  the  tribunes  aimed 
at  suppressing:  outrages,  such  as  that  here  omiplained 
of,  were  frequently  practist  in  the  Greek  oligarchies,  and 
were  often  the  cause  of  their  fall^^®:  even  in  democra- 
tical  Ath^s  it  was  high  birth  that  spirited  Alcibiadea 
in  the  wantonness  of  vigour  to  somewhat  similar  ex- 
cesses :  the  scene  at  Rome  no  doubt  is  also  an  instance  of 
the  degeneracy  of  manners  produced  by  the  pestilence^^ 


<»o  As  in  the  case  of  the  Pentalids  at  Mitylene:  Aristotle  Polit« 
V.lO. 

61  There  may  have  been  a  previous  quarrel  that  led  to  the  blow : 
and  if  so,  it  may  be  said  that  the  unfortunate  man  might  have  escaped 
the  extreme  of  violence  by  slavishly  brooking  the  insult:  but  the  story 
that  a  person  was  slain  not  two  years  before  in  what  was  then  the 
most  fashionable  and  populous  street  of  the  dty^  cannot  have  been  a 
fabrication :  though  the  accuser  was  forced  to  go  into  exile,  this  proves 
nothing:  the  curies  treated  him  as  an  enemy.  In  order  that  Cindn* 
natus  might  act  like  a  just  man,  not  as  a  father  who  skcrificed  jus- 
tiee  to  his  feelings,  Volscius  was  said  to  have  deceived  the  people  by 
^▼ing  fdse  evidence:  and  that  which  was  wisht  appeared  to  be  esta- 
blisht,  because  the  court  which  condemned  him  was  taken  for  the  plebs, 
which  had  thus  done  homage  to  the  truth :  a  way  of  bringing  the  Mae- 
hood  to  light  was  easily  invented.    Livy  m.  24. 
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This  tale  spread  fury  through  the  assembly;  and 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  saved  1 
accused  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  enraged  m 
titude.  When  however  it  is  said  that  they  came  tc 
compromise  with  the  senate,  to  leave  him  at  liberty,  a 
to  accept  ten  sureties  in  three  thousand  ases  apiece  : 
his  appearance  in  court,  the  nature  of  the  Icilian  1 
is  misunderstood,  according  to  which  the  accused  was  oi 
bound  to  find  sureties:  and  this  point  must  have  b€ 
settled  before  Volscius  was  heard,  who  only  appeared 
a  witness,  and,  though  by  his  disclosure  he  destroy 
all  possibility  of  indulgence  being  shewn,  still  produ( 
no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  charge  brought  by  1 
tribunes,  his  evidence  being  no  charge  in  itself^  T 
very  next  night  Caeso  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  w< 
into  Etruria:  probably  he  did  not  deem  himself  safe 
any  of  the  remaining  Latin  towns :  the  trial  however  ^ 
stopt,  as  if  he  had  legally  taken  up  a  different  tri 
chise^.  The  sum  in  which  his  sureties  were  bou 
was  forfeited    to    the  temple   of  Ceres**:    the  tribui 

662  This  disposes  of  the  seeming  difficulty,  that  in  so  flagran 
case  even  a  patrician  might  have  been  thrown  into  prison.  Ceso  ^ 
the  first  person  that  gave  sureties  according  to  the  Icilian  law,  for  li 
ing  disturbed  the  tribunes  in  their  office  (Jiic  primus  vades  pubHoo  ded* 
the  threat  of  the  tribune  in  Livy,  in.  13,  refers  to  that  clause  of 
law  by  wbich  summary  justice  was  provided  against  such  as  refu 
to  give  baiL  Since  the  people,  when  assembled  as  a  court  of  just 
followed  up  their  verdict  on  the  charge  by  confirming  or  remitt 
the  penalty,  the  evidence  offered  served  to  determine  the  feelings 
the  soverain,  as  well  as  the  conviction  of  the  judge,  and  therei 
very  frequently  bore  upon  matters  quite  forein  to  the  articles  of 
charge. 

83  If  he  had  gone  to  a  place  with  which  the  jus  emUandA  subsist 
this  would  have  followed  of  course :  it  is  on  account  of  the  except 
that  both  the  circumstances  are  noticed  by  Livy.  The  author  of 
declamation  pro  domo  imagines  that  Csso  was  tried  by  the  centor 
and  that  judgement  was  pronounced :  32  (86). 

«4  Like  the  fine  to  which  the  three  turbulent  houses  are  condemi 
in  Dionysius,  x.  42,  and  that  of  T.  Romilius  in  x.  52.    The  emendat 
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had  as  littk  authority  as  inclination  to  remit  it:  but 
Cindnnatus  was  not  the  person  from  whom  they  ex- 
acted it.  They  could  only  come  upon  the  sureties:  so 
that,  if  the  30000  ases  were  unmercifully  wrung  from 
the  indigent  father  ^^,  it  must  have  been  by  the  sureties 
to  indemnify  themselves.  But  assuredly  this  statement 
is  a  mere  fiction,  ignorantly  fabricated,  for  the  sake  of 
exjdaining  how  a  man,  who  was  looked  up  to  by  his 
order  as  the  head  and  safeguard  of  the  commonwealth, 
came  to  have  only  a  plough-land  of  four  jugers.  What 
became  of  the  duty  of  the  clients  and  gentiles  to  con- 
tribute to  pecuniary  penalties,  if  this  was  not  a  case  it 
i^lied  to?  T.  Quinctius  and  nine  other  members  of 
the  house,  if  it  contained  that  number  of  men  of  pro- 
perty, would  be  the  sureties:  the  whole  sum  was  no 
mare  than  the  fine  which  the  consuls  shortly  after  were 
empowered  to  lay  on  an  individual  plebeian :  and  if 
the  patricians  were  unwilling  to  let  the  loss  fall  all  on 
one  house,  a  paltry  draught  on  the  public  cofier  would 
indemnify  it,  as  it  did  others  in  like  cases  ^. 

It  is  stated  that  Caeso^s  condemnation  made  very  dif-^ 
ferent  impressions  on  different  classes  of  the  patricians; 
that  the  courage  of  the  elder  droopt;  the  younger 
were  roused  to  fiercer  passion  than  ever^:  Livy  adds, 
that  Cseso^s  comrades  were  the  most  violent  of  all,  by 
whom  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  meant  the  young 
men:  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  here  again  the  dis- 
tinction  was  between    the  greater    and   lesser    houses^. 

of  GxoiiOTiiis  hi  Livy,  m.  13,  hie  primus  vades  fmbUco  d6dU,  is  certainly 
rig^t:  die  expreasioii  however  is  incorrect;  for  the  penalty  cannot  have 
been  paid  to  the  popukis,  which  would  immediately  have  cancelled  it. 

809  Pecunia  a  patre  crudeliter  exaota  est :  Livy  m.  13. 

06  In  the  case  of  the  rioters  in  290 1  Dionysius  x.  42. 

97  Livy  m.  14:  Cum — seniores  Patrum-— cessissent  possessione  rd 
pablicae,  juniores,  id  mazime  quod  Caesonis  sodalium  fnit,  auxere  iras 
in  plebem. 

68  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  notion  that  the  majcrm  and  minwta 
Vol.  II.  T 
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The    Quinctii   belonged    to   the-  latter  *••:    and  thus 
connexion  of  the  occurrences   related  becomes  perfec 
dear.       The  first  two  tribes    were  ready  to  give  wi 
the  patricians  of  the  lesser  houses,   who    were  far   m 
numerous,    shewed    greater    obstinacy    but    also    gret 
policy  than  ever.     They  renewed  their  efforts  to  pre^ 
the   votes  being   taken,   but   were   careful    that   nob 
should  make    himself  more    conspicuous  than   the   r( 
as    soon    as    the  commonalty    proceeded  to  vote,  it 
like  a  sudden  storm  that  burst  upon   the   whole  fort 
on  all  other  days  they  refrained  from  every  act  of  ' 
lence,  and   strove  rather  to   win  the  favour  of  the  ] 
beians,  of  some  by  marks  of  friendliness  and  respect, 
others   by   liberality  and    relieving  their   wants,  as 
suited  to  each  case. 

This  cunning  in  time  might  perhaps  actually  ti 
misled  the  multitude  to  believe  that  but  for  the  tri 
nate  general  kindness  and  concord  would  prevail, 
was  probable  indeed  that  some  unseasonable  sally  w< 
frustrate  the  stratagem :  but  on  the  other  hand  cone 
so  evidently  the  result  of  a  calculating  policy  o 
sioned  a  suspicion   that   some  very   dangerous  plot 

formed  two  distinct  parties  among  the  patricians,  which  the  write 
the  Augustan  age  did  not  recognise  in  the  old  hooks,  will  for  some 
to  come  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  dream ;  though  the  exis 
of  these  parties  is  no  less  real  and  certain  than  that  of  the  patres  an 
plebs.  Among  the  passages  that  have  completely  convinced  me  oi 
(see  Vol.  I.  notes  832  and  1143,  and  above,  p.  113,  and  note  471),  th 
last  quoted  is  of  great  importance :  and  so  is  that  in  Dionysius,  j 
where  the  wp^&fivrepoi  Kot  veoi  promise  the  accused  oonsulara  i 
abandon  them.  If  this  distinction  had  occurred  only  in  one  oi 
places,  the  common  construction  of  it  might  be  maintained:  bat : 
pears  very  frequentiy  down  till  about  the  year  310,  and  never  i 
though  tiie  contest  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  lasted 
than  a  century  longer,  the  young  men]  wore  no  doubt  just  like  th 
earlier  times,  and  the  chronicles  became  more  and  more  copious. 

669  They  are  among  the  Alban  houses  of  king  Tullus :  see  1 
note  916. 
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pseparation.  A  rumour  found  credit,  and  perhaps 
^rved  it,  that  Cseso  had  been  in  the  city,  and  that  a 
piracy  was  on  foot  for  tnurdering  all  the  leading  and 
t  obnoxious  plebeians,  especially  the  tribunes.  Pro- 
ies  were  announced  that  threw  the  public  mind  into 
till  uneasier  mood:  it  seemed  certain  that  the  times 
e  big  with  some,  dreadful  issue. 
Many  persons  had  gone  to  rest   one   evening  under 

distressing  anxiety,  when  the  city  was  alarmed  out 
its  midnight  slumber  by  a  warshout  and  a  blast  of 
npets  from  the  Capitol.  Some  fugitives  who  had 
iped  from  thence  reported,  that  a  band  of  Romans  had 
ed  the  citadel,  and  were  putting  all  to  the  sword  who 
lid  not  take  the  oath  they  tendered.  This,  the  ple- 
ins  thought,  must  be  the  outbreak  of  the  expected 
isacre:  it  must  be  Cseso  with  a  troop  of  bandits  and 
spirators.  Till  morning  came  no  one  ventured  to  stir 
n  the  quarter  where  he  lived :  guards  were  posted  on 

fortified  hights  of  the  Aventine  and  the  Esquiline, 
I  in  the  streets  and  lanes  leading  up  to  them. 
The  assailants   were    Roman   outlaws   and    runaway 
'es,   with  the  retainers  of  a  powerful   Sabine  named 
nus  Herdonius,  who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of 

enterprise  ^*^.  They  had  dropt  down  the  river  in 
ts,  had  landed  on  the  nearest  lone  spot,  and,  having 
*red  the  city  by  the  Carmental  gate,  which  from  a  cer- 
i  rdigious  notion  was  never  shut,  had  mounted  through 


70  Dionysius  z.  14:  'ZvpijBpoilje  row  weXdrcn,  The  number  of 
'oUowera  is  stated  by  Livy  at  4500  men :  this  is  nothing  but  a  Roman 
m  of  five  cohorts,  according  to  the  full  complement  of  thirty  men  to  a 
ory.  May  not  this  also  have  been  the  origin  of  the  statement  that 
e  were  4000  or  5000  FaUi?  only  that  the  genuine  number  4500  does 
happen  to  have  been  preserved?  Dionysius,  to  avoid  the  harsh- 
of  a  precise  statement,  softens  it  down  in  Mb  usual  way  to  a 
ifn^  dv^pmv  T€TpaKia")^tXimv  fidXurra :  this  however  was  meant  to 
he  actual  number :  4000  men  was  the  amount  of  a  Sabine  l^on  (see 
re  p.  S3). 

t2 
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the  vicfM  jugoHus  to  the  Capitol.  But  though  sup 
stitkm  might  enjoin  that  the  gate  should  be  kept  op 
how  came  it  to  be  left  without  a  strong  guard,  ev 
supposing  there  was  a  truce  with  the  iEquians  and  V< 
scians  as  well  as  with  VeiiP  more  especially  as  rumo 
cannot  have  been  totally  silent  on  a  meeting  of  outla 
a  few  miles  from  the  city.  Here  are  clear  marks 
treachery:  many  of  those  however  who  were  privy 
the  plot,  may  have  shrunk  back  at  the  critical  momei 
when  they  saw  the  pillagers,  whom  no  authority  woi 
be  able  to  check,  close  at  hand,  and  could  not  disgu 
from  themselves,  that  the  forein  chief  would  either  sei 
the  soverainty  as  the  price  of  his  undertaking,  or  woi 
only  depart  from  the  city  with  his  booty  and  captii 
when  it  was  sacked  and  in  flames.  When  momi 
dawned  Herdonius  saw  his  expectations  disappointc 
and  all  Rome  prepared  for  resistance.  Even  the  slai 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  summons  to  freedom.  I 
chance  of  escape  for  the  adventurers  remained,  except 
holding  out,  to  see  if  any  of  the  neighbouring  natio 
would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity:  to  get  aw 
by  clambering  down  the  precipitous  cliff  was  impracti< 
ble;  for  the  Romans  would  have  rusht  upon  them  fix 
the  gates  with  a  very  superior  force,  before  they  cov 
reach  the  river,  or  even  form  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
The  consuls  manned  the  walls  and  gates  in  case 
an  attack  from  without,  and  were  anxious  to  retake  t 
Capitol  forthwith,  before  any  enemy  could  appear.  F 
this  purpose  they  summoned  all  who  were  boimd  to  sen 
and  began  to  administer  the  military  oath.  This  ^ 
done  in  the  forum  under  the  eyes  of  Herdonius  and  1 
men:  the  place  and  the  juncture  called  for  unqualifi 
obedience:  but  C.  Claudius,  the  brother  of  the  terril 
Appius,  was  one  of  the  consuls:  the  Capitol  could  r 
have  been  seized  without  treachery :  and,  whatever  mig 
previously  have  been  the  hopes  of  Herdonius,  he  mi 
now  be  glad  to  save  his  life  by  becoming  the  tool 
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patricians.  In  this  predicament  were  the  plebeians  to 
Ige  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  blind  obedience? 
e  the  tribunes  to  give  up  their  protecting  power?  It 
(  enough,  they  thought,  to  guard  the  gates  and  walls: 
he  commonalty  took  care  not  to  be  ensnared,  the  friends 
i  clients  of  the  patricians,  who  had  been  let  into 
citadel,  would  be  let  out  again  just  as  quietly  as  they 
le  in^^.     Meanwhile  this  was  the  moment  for  passing 

bill:  now,  when  the  plebs  was  under  arms,  and 
[ling  fresh  strength  every  hour  from  the  country-peo- 

who  were  flocking  in,  none  would  interrupt  them  in 
ing:  and  if  the  patricians  had  not  quite  lost  their 
ses,    they    would   forthwith   give  their  assent   to   the 

when  passed  by  the  commonalty:  that  being  done, 
ing  oath  for  oath,  the  plebeians  might  safely  enlist. 
In  the  unhappy  confusion  thus  bred  by  a  suspicion 
ich  was  but  too  plausible,  P.  Valerius,  the  son  or 
ndson  of  Publicola,  saved  his  country.  He,  who 
ig  the  collegue  of  a  Claudius  must  have  been  the 
sul  chosen  by  the  centuries,  whose  heart  bore  him 
ness  that  it  was  free  from  guile,  conjured  the  tribunes 

to  waste  hours  which,  if  a  rumour  of  what  had  hap- 
led  flew  to  hostile  states,  might  be  fatal  to  the  re- 
)lic.  He  solemnly  vowed  to  exert  the  power  of  his 
ce  in  enabling  the  assembly  to  vote  without  interrup- 
I,  after  it  had  heard  the  objections  of  the  consuls: 
1  should  they  then  persist  in  passing  the  bill,  he 
iged  himself  that  it  should  be  confirmed  and  made 
^.     On  this  promise  the  plebeians  took  the  oath,  and 

71  Patricionim  hoepites  dientesque,  si  perlate  lege  frustra  tmnultu- 
esse  se  sentiaDt,  nugore  quam  venerint  silentio  abituros :  Livy  in.  16. 

72  His  eugagementy  which  in  Livy  is  no  more  than  a  promise 
the  conciHum  shall  not  be  interrupted,  must  be  understood  in  the 

e  given  to  it  in  the  text,  or  else  the  language  of  Dion,  who  is  so 
ious  a  writer,  would  be  too  strong:  6  oi  ^/niAoc  oJ  wporepov  cV 
I  ovXoi^  iy€»€ro  irpiv  ri  irXeov  cj^eTv  rtiv  fv-warptitiv:  Zonaras 
18. 
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formed  into  legions.     Being  reinforced  by  the  Tuscula 
whom  their  dictator  L.  Mamilius  had  brought  unsi 
moned,  the  Romans  attempted  next  morning  to  storm 
citadel.     They  had  to  begin  with  taking  the  cUviis: 
ground  was  contested  with  equal   desperation    on    b 
sides :  at  length  the  assailants,  with  a  heavy  loss  of  lii 
overpowered  the  outlaws.     The  most  resolute  of  the  s 
vivers  still  defended  themselves  in  the  Capitoline  temj 
the  portico  of  which  they  had  barricaded:   here  P. 
lerius  fell,  heading  the  attack.     The  Romans  made  v 
few  prisoners:    these,   according   to  their  condition,  i 
fered  the  death  of  freemen  or  slaves. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Cssso  was  present  i 
that  he  perisht  in  this  enterprise.  This  must  have  b 
distinctly  believed  by  the  authors  whom  Livy  was 
lowing,  when  he  wrote,  that  two  years  afterward,  Ci 
being  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  commonwealth  and  to 
friends,  his  family  sought  a  just  and  pious  vengea 
on  the  person  who  had  borne  witness  against  him 
An  emigrant  might  be  restored  to  his  order  as  long 
he  lived:  nor  would  it  have  been  more  difficult 
his  father  to  effect  this,  than  to  drive  the  witness  i 
exile.  In  the  mention  of  the  rumours  spread  just  bel 
the  attempt  was  made,  Cseso^s  share  in  it  is  p(»nted  o 
but  the  writers  who  represented  him  as  the  victim 
false  testimony,  could  not  expressly  own  that  he  '. 
fallen  in  the  Capitol  in  the  midst  of  robbers  and 
enemies  of  his  country. 

P.   Valerius  was  interred   with   great   solemnity, 
defray  the  expense  of   which    the   commonalty  raise 

073  Livy  m.  25.  Quoniam  neque  Qoinctiae  familiae  Caeso,  n 
reipublicae  maximiis  juvenum  restitui  posset  The  mention  of  hu 
the  deckmation  pro  domo,  32  (86),  along  with  Camillus  and  Ahal 
having  been  recalled  from  exile  is  of  no  weight  whatever :  it  is  a  1 
conceit  of  an  impudent  and  ignorant  rhetorician,  of  just  the  same  si 
with  the  assertion  in  the  same  place  that  all  three  were  condemnet 
the  oentaries,  and  with  other  absurdities  pointed  out  in  these  notes,  it 
are  so  many  fresh  proofs  of  the  spuriousness  of  that  speech. 
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ntary  assessment*^^ :,  the  tomple  of  Jupiter  was  purified 
[  its  desecration:  and  now  the  tribunes  called  upon 
Claudius  to  redeem  his  coUegue^s  pledge.  He  re- 
d  to  act  by  himself  in  a  business  of  such  moment: 
instead  of  convoking  the  centuries,  which  alone  had 
ght  to  fill  up  the  vacant  consulship,  even  supposing 
'  had  given  up  the  other  for  ever,  he  got  the  curies 
x>nfirm  L.  Cincinnatus,  who  was  appointed  consul 
an  ordinance  of  the  senate  ^^.  A  whole  web  of  ar- 
»  was  spun  to  entangle  the  commonalty.  All  their 
ioeable  men,  relying  on  the  word  of  Valerius,  had 
m  to  follow  the  standards,  and  had  not  yet  been 
anded:  they  were  therefore  bound  to  march  whither- 
er  the  consuls  should  order  those  standards  to  be 
led,  and  no  less  so  to  unqualified  obedience.  Con- 
lently,  thus  the  leaders  of  the  senate  argued,  they 
t  accept  any  law  that  may  be  proposed  to  them, 
it  such  a  proposition  might  be  made  on  any  inau- 
ited  spot  whatever,  as  well  as  on  the  Field  of  Mars, 
Mly  disputed,  any  more  than  that  an  army  with  its 

complement  was  equivalent  to  the  ectereiitM  of  the 
uries.  Now  supposing  that  the  comitia  were  held  at 
istance  from  Rome,  the  relations  of  the  soldiers  in 
city  and  its  outskirts  would  be  left  defenseless  in  the 
er  of  the  patricians,  as  hostages  for  the  obsequi* 
less  of  their  husbands  and  fathers:  the  few  who 
sed  to  be  constrained  either  by  this  tie,  or  by  the 
gation  of  their  oath,  were  not  worth  considering :  and 
lid  it  seem  fit  to  chastise  them,  this  might  easily  be 
e  with  the  arms  of  the  allies,  who  were  now  in  a 
e  of  dependence.  The  augurs  therefore  proceeded  to 
lake  of  Regillus,  to  inaugurate  a  field  there  for  the 
litia,  in  which  the  perpetual  concordate  and  all  other 
ipacts  between   the  orders   were   to  be   declared    void 

cancelled.     After  this  the  constitution  was  to  be  re- 
•ed,  not   merely    as  it   existed    before   the    Secession, 
674  liivy  ni.  18.  7»  See  above,  note  425. 
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but  with  all  such  changes  as  might  be  necessary  to  es 
blish  the  absolute  power  of  the  curies:  and  this  ^ 
to  be  done  by  a  proceeding  which  according  to 
letter  was  perfectly  legal;  so  much  so^  that  whoe 
opposed  it  would  be  no  better  than  a  rebel:  {or  i 
upholding  of  this  new  order  of  things  in  the  first 
stance  a  dictator  was  to  be  created.  Such  were 
dreams  of  senseless  men,  who  did  not  reflect  that  the  p 
fligate  hypocritical  abuse  of  the  forms  of  law  will  di 
even  the  gentlest  to  fury,  and  will  totally  break 
spell  on  which  the  power  of  those  forms  depends.  If 
further  take  into  account  that  the  election  of  Cincinna 
was  itself  illegal,  it  is  plain  that  an  insurrection  woi 
inevitably  have  broken  out,  before  a  single  cob 
past  through  the  gates.  Accordingly,  when  the  i 
ment  for  executing  this  mad  scheme  drew  near,  ' 
courage  even  of  the  hardiest  failed  them:  they  agr< 
to  lay  aside  all  their  preparations,  on  condition  that 
law  should  lie  dormant  for'  that  year.  So  complet 
however  were  the  patricians  foiled,  that  this  time  ag 
they  could  not  prevent  the  reelection  of  the  tribunes,  ¥ 
all  continued  in  o£Bce  from  293  to  297,  whereas  tl 
were  forced  to  give  up  that  of  Cincinnatus  ^^.  Or  ( 
he  himself,  indignant  at  the  faction  which  recklessly  o 
jured  up  the  spirits  of  destruction,  and  then  tremb 
at  their  appearance,  refuse  a  second  time  to  encoun 
the  whole  odium  of  a  criminal  enterprise,  and  the  c 
grace  of  shrinking  from  its  execution? 

Two  years  after  however  we  see  him  at  the  head 
the  government  as  dictator.     The  qusestors   in  295   I 

67«  The  old  annals  can  have  related  nothing  more  than  that 
senate  wanted  to  make  Cincinnatus  consul,  and  that  this  design 
abandoned  so  completely,  that  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  votec 
be  taken  for  him :  the  account  of  what  led  to  this  was  put  in  to 
up  the  pictiu^  Its  author  wisht  to  glorify  his  hero,  but  has  not  & 
oeedcd :  if  he  was  the  pillar  of  a  good  cause,  he  shrank  from  it  throi 
a  weak  fear  of  being  undeservedly  taxt  with  ambition. 
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msed  M.  Volscius  before  the  curies  ^  of  having  bome 
se  witness  to  the  ruin  of  one  of  their  order.  The 
bunes  retaliated  for  the  interruption  of  their  assem- 
es  by  preventing  the  patricians  from  meeting  on  thia 
al*^:  their  opposition,  which  neither  the  qusstors  of 
it  year  nor  their  successors  could  get  over,  gave  way 

296  before  the  power  of  the  dictator;  and  the  ac^ 
Bed  was  forced  to  go  into  exile.  This  appears  to  have 
en  the  sole  object  of  that  dictatorship  which  Cincinna^ 
I  laid  down  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  his  olHce.  A 
her  may  be  pardoned  for  avenging  the  blocxl  of  his 
ild,  though  the  sentence  which  made  Caeso  a  public 
3my  was  amply  deserved:  the  faction  he  belonged  to 
bded  itself  with  crimes  of  a  far  deeper  die.  Dion 
Is  us,  that  they  caused  many  of  the  boldest  among 
ar  adversaries  to  be  assassinated^. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  and  believe  in  the 
istence  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  oligarchies  of  an<- 
uity  maintained  the  power  they  at  all  times  abused* 
it  spirit,  however  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  oath 
^y  exacted  in  some  of  the  Greek  states  from  their 
smbers,  to  bear  malice  toward  the  commonalty,  and 
devise  all  possible  harm  against  it^.  This  seems  in* 
idible  to  such  as  are  only  acquainted  with  the  mild 
d  amicable  footing  on  which  the  several  orders  stand 
der  a  monarchy:  but  in  republics  even  to  our  own 
y  traces  of  the  same  horrible  spirit  appear :  through  its 


077  They  had  the  same  jurisdiction  over  a  plebeian  who  had  injured 
i  of  their  body,  that  the  plebeians  had  over  a  patrician  in  a  Like  cage. 
«7S  Dion  had  previously  mentioned  the  right  of  the  tribunes  lo  pro- 
dt  an  assembly  of  the  populus :  Zonaras,  vn.  15,  quoted  in  note  36 7 « 

79  Dion  Exc.  de  sent.  22.  p.  151  ed.  R.  (and  Zonaras).  '0<  et^VarpiSat 
vepu^  fiey  ov  irdvv-^vreir parrov,  \a6pa  he  av^vov^  Ttav  Opaa-v- 
TMv  l<p6vevov, 

80  Aristotle  Polit.  v.  9.  Nvv  fxiv  iv  Iviai^  (o\f7ap^/aiv}  d^vyfrirfTi, 
I  Tw  liipiff  KOKOvow  eaotiai,  kou  (^ouXevati  o  rt  ay  e-^ta  Kanm^ 
scoffing  anapaestic  cadence ! 
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influence  not  fifty  years  ago  several  worthy  members  c 
the  government  at  Friburg  were  punisht  as  traiton 
for  advising  that  the  rights  which  had  been  wreste 
from  the  citizens  and  the  canton  should  be  given  back 
the  same  spirit  in  Schwytz  has  robbed  the  new  sul 
jects  of  their  franchise,  and  in  the  North- American  slav< 
states  makes  it  a  crime  to  give  any  instruction  to  pei 
sons  of  colour:  it  is  the  very  same  infernal  spirit  thi 
led  Sparta  to  her  tyrannical  measures  against  her  helol 
and  subjects,  and  Florence  to  those  which  desolated  Fi» 
The  assassinations,  Dion  continues,  did  not  effe 
their  end:  on  the  contrary  the  more  furiously  tb 
tjrrants  raged,  the  more  stouthearted  their  adversaria 
became.  The  freedom  of  the  Roman  people  was  con« 
lidated,  like  religious  liberty  in  persecutions,  by  tk 
blood  of  martyrs :  from  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  la 
it  kept  constantly  gaining  in  strength  and  compass.  ] 
is  recorded  as  a  step  in  its  progress,  that  in  the  yet 
after  the  dictatorship  of  Cincinnatus,  297,  the  number  < 
the  tribunes  was  doubled  and  became  ten,  two  froi 
each  of  the  classes  ^®^.  As  they  were  bound  to  give  ai 
in  person  to  every  plebeian,  not  only  against  oppressio 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  but  against  all  illtrea 
ment  by  individuals^',  their  previous  number  may  hai 
proved  inadequate  at  a  time  when  outrages  were  i 
frequent:  and  a  numerous  board  has  a  more  dignific 
appearance,  and  acts  with  greater  vigour.  So  did  ihi 
of  the  tribunes;  which,  till  it  gained  its  point  with  r 
gard  to  a  new  code  of  laws,  bound  itself  to  unqualific 
unanimity*^.  The  increase  of  their  power  is  visible  tl 
very  next  year,  298,  when  Icilius  and  his  coUegues  w© 
able  to  compell  the  consuls  not  to  set  aside  a  plebeit 
by-law,   as   they  wisht   to  do,    and  as  their  predecesso 

681  Livy  m.  30. 

82  Livy  m.  19 :    Si  quis  vobis — de  vestra  plebe— domum  suam  o 
sessara  a  familia  armata  nuntiaret,  ferendum  auidlium  putaretis. 

83  Dionysius  x.  31. 
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list  often  have  done,  but  to  lay  it  before  the  senate, 
d  allow  the  tribunes  to  defend  it^^.  This  renders 
e  Idlian  law  for  assigning  the  Aventine  to  the  plebs^ 
smorable  in  the  history  of  the  constitution,  as  it  was 
ceptable  to  the  commonalty  for  the  immediate  benefit 
ey  derived  from  it 

By  this  law  the  plebeians,  who  from  the  time  of 
Dg  Ancus  had  had  a  settlement  on  the  Aventine,  so 
at  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  some  of  it  had  been 
signed  to  them,  acquired  the  rest  of  that  hill,  which  was 
U  part  of  the  domain,  enjoyed  by  individual  patri- 
ins,  and  in  great  part  covered  with  houses,  rented  no 
ubt  by  the  plebeians.  Those  who  had  an  honest  title 
tre  indemnified  for  the  value  of  their  buildings^.  The 
agnment  was  made  by  dwellings,  each  being  given  to 
father  of  a  family :  the  houses  were  not  occupied  by 
^eral  persons  as  joint  property ;  but  each  occupier  had 
story  in  absolute  ownership,  and  could  alienate  and 
uismit  it^^.  There  must  have  been  a  clause  to  pro- 
ie  that,  even  if  a  general  commercifim  should  be 
troduced,  no  patrician  should  ever  acquire  property  in 

€84  Dionynus  x.  31. 

85  JAvj  merely  says,  de  AverUino  puhlicando  lata  lea:  m.  30 :  here 
Wears,  which  properly  ragnifies  the  confiscation  of  private  pro- 
rty  for  the  state,  is  applied  to  a  possession  which  the  state  resumes 
1  disposes  of  at  its  pleasure,  as  in  rv.  48:  cum — magnae  partis  nobUhan 
plebitcito  ptibHcarenturfortunae. 

86  The  erroneous  notion  formed  by  Dionysius  as  to  the  object  of 
B  law  has  already  been  noticed  in  note  315.  Every  possession  was 
nredly  given  up,  only  with  this  distinction,  that  a  fraudulent  pos- 
8or  was  not  indemnified  for  his  buildings,  an  honest  one  was.  The 
npensation  was  unquestionably  paid  by  those  who  got  the  house :  thus 
i  part  of  the  bill  which  was  already  built  on,  and  that  which  was 
U  open,  might  be  divided  into  allotments  without  any  absurd  inequality. 

87  This  partition  of  property  in  houses  by  stories  is  customary  in 
rme  at  this  day,  and  surprises  foreiners  just  as  it  did  Dionysius.  May 
i  a  house  so  divided,  or  capable  of  such  a  division,  and  of  being  let 
t  by  stories,  have  been  termed  an  wmtla  ?  and  may  not  the  procurator 
nUae  in  Petronius,  96,  be  the  proprietor's  agent  ? 
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land  on  this  hill:  else  no  reason  can  be  imagin 
for  excepting  this  law,  along  with  those  on  which  the 
berties  of  the  commonalty  rested,  from  the  unlimit 
power  of  the  decemvirs®^.  It  was  of  the  utmost  ii 
portance  for  the  independence  of  the  plebeians,  tl 
the  patricians  should  not  be  their  landlords,  and  th 
able  to  controU  their  votes:  it  was  of  great  con! 
quence  too,  while  bloody  feuds  were  so  likely  to  bre 
out,  that  the  commonalty  should  be  in  exclusive  p< 
session  of  their  suburb  on  the  Aventine.  That  hill  m 
very  strong:  from  the  city,  before  the  Clivus  Publici 
was  opened,  there  was  no  access  to  it  but  by  fcx 
paths:  the  only  carriage-road  led  through  the  Poi 
Trigemina  to  a  row  of  houses  on  the  river-side,  by  t 
salt-magazines  and  the  quay,  out  of  the  city:  at  t 
top  of  it  was  its  citadel.  Probably  the  peculiar  d 
tinction  it  possest  of  Ijring  without  the  pomoerium 
which  fumisht  the  antiquaries  under  the  emperors  wi 
matter  for  so  much  conjecture,  was  also  guaranteed  ^ 
the  Icilian  law:  it  exempted  the  ground  from  the  cr 
auspices. 

In   the  year    300  a  very  great  step   was  gained  1 
the  law  of  the  consuls    Sp.  Tarpeius   and  A.  Atemii 
which  set  a  limit  to  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  mulcts 
the  plebeians,^   fixing  two   sheep    and   thirty  beeves 

088  Liyy  m.  32. 

89  Till  the  reign  of  Claudius:  GrelliuB  xm.  14.    Hence  even  Va 
does  not  include  this  borgo  in  his  topographical  survey  of  the  city. 

90  The  fixing  a  certain  number  of  head  of  cattle  for  the  higli 
mulct  is  stated  by  Dionysius,  x.  50,  as  the  purport  of  the  law  of  th 
consuls ;  and  Cicero,  de  re  p.  n.  35,  is  undoubtedly  speaking  of  the  sa 
law :  he  ascribes  the  valuation  at  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  o 
suls  of  325;  which  coincides  with  the  aeHimoHo  mtiUarum  attribu 
to  them  by  Livy,  iv.  30.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  implies  that  this 
luation  must  have  been  of  a  later  date;  and  the  statement  which  ma] 
it  a  part  of  the  Atemian  law  (Gellius  xi.  1.  Festus,  Peculatus)  is  m 
certainly  erroneous.  Verrius  had  evidently  heard  something  about  i 
consuls  of  302  connected  ,with  this  subject ;  but  Festus  has  rendered 
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extreme  ^^  Even  this  was  not  to  be  laid  on  idl  at 
s:  the  consul  began  with  a  single  sheep  ^',  which 
'ed  as  a  punishment  for  a  proletarian,  and  as  a  wam- 

for  a  man  of  property.  From  the  same  principle 
allows  that  the  fine  could  only  be  raised  by  degrees®', 

it  reacht  the  highest  amount,  by  a  single  head  each 
e;  probably  too  only  from  day  to  day,   exclusive  of 

dies  nefasti^^.  Thus  no  one  could  be  ruined  by  ex- 
dve  fines,  unless  he  was  guilty  of  obstinacy :  for  if  the 
suFs  command  was  unreasonable,  the  tribunes  were 
]y  to  aflbrd  protection :  their  extraordinary  interven- 
i  was  not  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  supreme 
^strate,   as    regulations   prescribing  the  amount  of  a 

in  every  particular  case  would  have  been.  Whether 
y  should  grant  protection  or  not,  it  rested  with  their 
science  to  decide;  and  if  any  one  inclines  to  doubt 
t  it  was  commonly  refused  to  the  disobedient,  he  must 
^t  that  the  annals  only  give  us  a  picture  of  times  of 
at  excitement.  Still  disputes  could  not  fail  to  arise 
this  head  between  the  tribunes  and  the  consuls;  and 
may  be   presumed   that,   at  least  in  the  sequel,   the 

e  unintelligible.  The  discretionary  determination  of  Uie  sum  accord- 
to  drcumstances  was  the  characteristic  of  a  muUa :  a  poena  was  un- 
rsbly  fixt. 

vn  It  ia  not  owing  to  an  oyersight,  but  through  one  of  his  shrewd 
rences,  that  Dionysius  myerts  the  number  into  thirty  sheep  and  two 
res:  the  number  of  the  former  cannot  possibly  have  been  such  as  to 
iquivalent  to  an  ox:  nobody,  when  speaking  of  pounds,  will  mention 
•eater  number  of  shillings  than  is  contained  in  one.  The  conceit  of 
lius,  that  sheep  were  scarcer  and  dearer  than  oxen,  may  serve  as  a 
idard  of  a  pedant's  common  sense. 
98  Gellius  XI.  1. 

ss  To  pour  in  one  measure  after  another  was  called  mukare :  Varro 
L  L.  V.  36  (nr.  p.  48). 

94  In  Gellius,  xi.  1,  all  the  manuscripts  in  both  places  have  in  mn- 
98  dies:  the  last  word  has  been  omitted,  because  it  was  held  to  be 
oatrous  that  a  fine  of  this  magnitude  should  be  repeated  several  times 
r.  But  tile  editorshave  corrected  die  writer  himself:  what  he  read  in 
authors  must  have  agreed  with  what  I  have  here  stated. 
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commonalty  on  such  occasions  interposed  with  a  judi< 
authority,  such  as  the  patricians  had  abready  acquired 
behalf  of  their  own  body*^. 

Another  provision  of  the  Atemian  law  gave  all  n 
gistrates  the  right  of  imposing  fines^.  Perhaps  the  w 
den  of  the  city  may  not  have  had  this  power  before :  as 
the  quaestors  of  blood,  it  would  have  been  strange 
possessing  the  higher  power,  they  had  wanted  the  lowi 
the  tribunes  and  sediles  can  never  have  been  without 
in  relation  to  their  own  order;  nor  can  they  have  i 
quired  it  with  regard  to  the  patricians  till  later. 

In  the  same  year,   the  ninth  after  Terentilius  fi 
brought  his  bill  before  the  commonalty,  the  senate  a 
the  curies  at  length  consented   that  the  laws  should 
revised.      The  manifold  distress  of  the  times  may  ha 
awakened  a  feeling  in  them,  that  no  blessing  rested 
the  cause  they  were  maintaining :  persons  of  gentler  d 
position  may  have  longed  for  concord;   and  hopes  m 
have  been  uttered  that  it  might  even  appease  the  wn 
of  the  heavenly  powers.      Those  who  were  thorougl 
obstinate  were  awed  by  the  condemnation    of  several 
their  leading  men,  who  had  anew  been  violently  distui 
ing  the  plebeian  assembly  in  299,  and  afterward,  in  3( 
of  the  consuls  who  had  screened  them. 

The  ordinance  seems  at  this  period  to  have  be 
drawn  up  in  the  most  general  terms,  and  the  questi 
as  to  the  representation  of  the  two  orders  in  the  leg 
lative  body  to  have  been  postponed.  Three  senate 
were  conunissioned  to  go  to  Athens,  to  bring  ba 
the  laws  under  which  that  city,  having  risen  to  a  n< 
life  from  its  destruction  in  the  Persian  war,  was  th 
flourishing  as  the  most  glorious  and  powerful  not  on 

«06  See  above,  p.  880.  lliis  explains  the  Mcftifiieii<«iiifiiii/&I0  of  whi 
Cicero  epeaks,  de  re  p.  n.  35 :  for  the  iocramefUum  was  a  stake  whj 
eoald  only  be  forfeited  by  a  judicial  decision. 

06  DionysiuB  x.  50. 
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the  Greek,  but  of  all  republics.  Their  names  are 
>rded  ^ :  no  doubt  they  were  preserved  in  the  books 
the  pontiffs.  But  though  the  fact  of  their  being  sent 
Dss  the  sea  must  be  held  to  be  perfectly  certain,  still 

name  of  Athens  might  have  been  thrust  in  by  later 
ters,  just  as  arbitrarily  as  Pythagoras  was  inserted 
the  legend  of  Numa,  and  Dionysius  in  that  of  Corio- 
us ;  just  as  the  expedition  of  Laches  was  converted 
D  a  Carthaginian  one.  If  this  question  were  to  be 
dded  by  the  relation  between  the  Attic  civil  law  and 
it  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
)pose  that  a  mistake  of  this  kind  had  been  made, 
r  in  whatever  is  essential  and  characteristic,  with  re- 
nd to  personal  rights,  and  to  all  the  forms  of  legal  acts 
1  judicial  proceedings,  the  two  codes  have  not  the 
^htest  resemblance:  and  wherever  any  can  be  traced, 
either  relates  to  objects  the  nature  of  which  produces 
Hirt  of  general  uniformity,  or  it  is  grounded  on  some 
inciple  far  more  widely  spread,  such  as  the  institution 
the  houses.  But  in  fact  these  arguments  are  equally 
Delusive  against  referring  the  origin  of  this  part  of  the 
cemviral  code  to  that  of  any  Greek  city,  except  those 

Italy :  and  so  far  as  the  institutions  in  these  coincided 
th  the  Tables,  it  was  needless  to  seek  among  them 
r  what  they  must  themselves  have  adopted  from  the 
tions  of  Italy :  besides  why  may  not  the  embassadors 
ive  gone  abroad  to  imbibe  wisdom  from  a  state  re- 
»wned  far  and  wide  for  it,   but  afterward  have  found 

inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  Rome?  Assuredly 
^wever  nobody  thought  of  altering  the  civil  law  after  any 
rein  model :  whereas  the  model  of  a  state  in  which 
e  commonalty    and  the   houses  had  been  united  into 


C97  Sp.  PofitomitUy  A.  Manlius  (Lydus,  i.  31^  calls  him  Marcius, 
liich  is  a  mistake)^  and  P.  (or  Serv.)  Sulpiciua.  Dionyaiiu  says  that 
iremer  were  equipt  for  them :  in  later  times  at  least  it  was  usual  for 
ery  embassador  to  have  one  to  himself. 
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ope  nation  by  a  complete  equality  of  privileges,  was  vei 

instructive  to  the  Romans,  as  they   were  then  circui 

stanced.     Examples  of  every  modification  of  the  relatioi 

between    political    classes,   of  the    effete    continuance   < 

the  most  antiquated  forms  down  to  their  absolute  disa] 

pearance,   were   fiunisht  by   Greek  cities   far  and  neai 

several  held  forth  a  warning,  shewing  how   the  tenacit 

of  oligarchies   had    imavoidably  led  to   the  elevation  < 

a  usurper,   and    thereby    to    the  overthrow    of   all    tl 

privileges  of  the  ancient  citizens,  even  where  they  migl 

otherwise  have   been   reconcilable   with    the   public   we 

fare :  but  Athens  afforded  the  example  which  Rome  neec 

ed,  together   with   a  spectacle   of  all  the  blessings  thi 

had  attended  it.     It  is  a  mistake,  but  a  pardonable  on< 

in  our   historians  to  talk  of  the  laws  of  Solon :    thes 

did  not  contain  what  the  Romans   wanted:    they   too 

their  lesson  from  the  later  legislation.     I  have  already  oL 

served  that  at  Athens  as  at  Rome  the  demtis  was  in  fac 

a  commonalty :    it   consisted    of   the  old  inhabitants  c 

Attica:  and  as  the  division  into  the  four  Ionian  tribe 

could  only  affect  the  ruling  nation,  who  composed  the  3& 

houses   contained  in   those  tribes,  so  assuredly  the  loca 

division  into  demes  originally  related   only  to  the  com 

monalty.     Such  demes  combined  into  districts  according 

to  their  situation:    we  read  of  the   men   of   the   high 

lands,  the  lowlands*,  and  the  coast,  that  is,  a  divisioi 

into  three  parts,  such  as  occurs  in  the  local   distributioi 

of  Rhodes  and  elsewhere^*:  it  is  the  predominating  on< 

in  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  states :    in  Attica  it  wai 

probably  a  relic   of  the  time   prior   to  the  Ionian    con- 

quest.     Such  distinct  portions  of  a  country  will  frequentl} 

be  at  enmity,  and  commonly  without  any  rational  ground : 

those  of  Attica  attacht  themselves  to  powerful  eupatrids. 

who  put  themselves  at  their  head.     This  demus,  to  whicl 

*  These  names  were  used  for  local  parties  m  the  Grisons. 
696  Vol.  L  p.  294. 
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m  had  conceded  only  so  much  authority  in  the  state 
could  not  be  withheld  from  it  ^^,  while  he  secured 
personal  freedom  and  relieved  its  distress,  was  of 
rse  excluded  from  the  council,  which  in  all  ages  was 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  tribes,  as  long  as 
"e  were  no  others  than  the  four  Ionian  ones:  so  were 
r  unquestionably  from  all  high  oiBces :  by  his  consti- 
on  of  the  classes  he  removed  all  the  indigent  eupa- 
s  from  the  government,  without  letting  in  the  rich 
abers  of  the  demus^     That   Clisthenes  instituted  the 

tribes  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt :  but  a  question 
r  very  well  be  raised,  whether  the  abolition  of  the 
r  Ionian  tribes,  and  the  elevation  of  the  others  into 
order  embracing  the  whole  nation,  can  be  attributed 
dm  with  equal  justice  ?  or  whether,  like  Servius  Tul- 
,  he  merely  transformed  the  demus,  which  before  was 
^  an  aggregate  of  parts  put  together  at  random,  after 
\ad  been  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  new  cantons  like 
unis,  and  by  the  admission  of  a  number  of  metics  and 
nans',  into  a  uniformly  organized  community,  and 
it  up  by  the  side  of  the  old  tribes?  and  whether  it 
not  subsequently,  in  that  interval,  of  which  no  in- 
nation  remains,  but  during  which  Athens  developt 
If  with  such  prodigious  rapidity,  that  the  two  orders 
ted  into  one  body,  and  the  ten  tribes  became  ,a  di- 
on  embracing  the  whole  nation,  while  the  Ionian 
les  were  abolisht,  and  the  phratries  thrown  open  to 
ry  citizen  ?      The  latter  is  my   own  opinion :    for  in 

first  place  it  is  at  the  least  exceedingly  improbable 
t    an   order    which   had  been    kept    so    much  in    the 

00  Arf/i^  (J^^v  yap  eSwKa  roirov  Kparo^  oa<rov  eirapKe'iv, 

1  Vol.  I.  note  1017. 

2  Aristotle  says;  that  Clisthenes  enrolled  a  number  of  metics  in 
tribes  (Polit  m.  2:  iroWov^  itpvXereva-e  ^ivov^  fieroiKov^  xa* 
loik  :  this  is  the  true  reading,  not  ^.  k.  B.  in,):  it  looks  as  if  sub- 
\  belonging  to  the  cUuss  of  sympolitans  were  here  spoken  of  as  though 
r  had  been  iVotcAcT^. 

^OL.    II.  U 
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background,  should  have  gained  the  highest  franchis 
one  stride  without  a  struggle ;  just  as  the  Irish  Cath 
could  not  possibly  be  emancipated  fifty  years  ago:  i 
even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Aristides  none  but  men 
of  the  houses  were  eligible  to  the  archonship* :  and  fin 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  that  by 
regulation  of  Clisthenes  each  tribe  contained  ten  de 
any  more  than  that  in  aftertimes  there  were  174  demc 
the  Attic  nation  "^^i  some  of  the  additional  seventy- 
must  have  been  cantons,  which  had  previously  been 
in  a  state  of  dependence;  but  by  far  the  chief  part 
houses,  the  names  of  whidi  occur  in  great  numbers  an 
the  demes  of  the  ten  tribes,  mixt  up  with  the  rest 
bodies  of  the  same  kind^.  Be  this  however  as  it  i 
the  union  of  the  Athenians  and  Atticans  into  one 
tion  took  place  a  considerable  time  before  the  dece 
rate,  the  first  year  of  which  fell  about  thirteen  yeare 
fore  the  Peloponnesian  war:  and  if  any  one  quest 
that  the  power  and  splendour  of  Athens,  which  were 
at  their  zenith  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  can  have  been  kn 
and  admired  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  he  must  be  I 
even  to  the  external  evidence  of  the  commerce  beti 
the  western  coast  of  Italy  and  Attica,  which  has  1 
brought  to  light  within  these  few  years ;  but  which 
not  needed  to  convince  any  one  taking  an  unprejud 
view  of  the  subject.  The  remains  of  ancient  thei 
and  works  of  art  prove  that  Latium  and  the  Tua 
were  acquainted  with  Greek  poetry:  why  then  sh< 
not  men  verst  in  story  have  related  there  as  well  a 
Thurii,   that  Athens,  after   being   distracted  by  fact 


*  Plutarch  Aristides  c  1.    See  Vol.  i.  note  1017. 

708  Herodot  v.  69.     Strabo  ix.  p.  396.  c. 
4  See  Vol.  I.  note  968.    The  aa-rv  cannot  possibly  have  b< 
deme,  any  more  than  there  was  a  Oapitoline  tribe:  in  both  inst 
none  but  members  of  the  houses  resided  in  the  citadel,  by  the  ai 
the  temples. 
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1  fallen  in  strength,  had  been  restored  to  power  and 
;nity  by  the  sway  of  Pisistratus,  but  that  a  new  life 
i  sprung  up  with  the  freedom  created  by  Clisthenes''®^  ? 
ife  to  which  the  city  owed  its  wonderful  revival  in  all 
i  freshness  of  youth  after  its  destruction  by  the  Per- 
ns. If  the  current  of  democracy  was  now  flowing  too 
petuously  at  Athens,  and  had  already  swept  away 
ae   wholesome  barriers,  even  this  was  a  warning,  not 

persist  obstinately  in  damming  it  up,  but  to  direct 

course  while  there  was  yet  time. 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  Ephesian  Hermodo- 
i  who  directed  the  Romans  where  to  look  for  a  model 
salutary  laws;  that  friend  of  the  sage  Heraclitus,  to 
cm  the  general  voice  gave  the  epithet  of  the  ew- 
lent ;  which  led  his  fellow-citizens  to  say :  let  none  of 

be  excellent:  if  there  be  any,  let  him  be  so  for 
xers  and  elsewhere^.  The  tradition  that  he  assisted 
J  decemvirs  in  framing  their  laws  seems  well-^founded^ : 

705  Herodotus  v.  78.  The  Athenians  had  Tyrrhenian  auxiliaries 
Sicily:  Thucydides  vn.  57 :  and  even  before  this  expedition  the  Car- 
ginians  had  eyed  them  with  anxiety  and  suspicion :  vi.  34. 

9  *H/u£60y  /if/Sei?  ovtjiiTTo^  earw.  A  well-known  story,  told  by 
igenes  Laertius,  ix.  2,  and  by  Cicero,  Tusc  Quaest  v.  36  (105).  State- 
Qts  of  a  philosopher's  aV/uii}  in  Diogenes  and  writers  of  the  same 
up  are  of  so  little  weight,  that  the  one  which  places  the  Ephesian 
losopher  about  01.  69,  need  not  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  the 
rmodorus  of  the  decemvirs,  though  sixty  years  after,  was  the  same 
son. 

7  PomponiusL  2.  D.  §  4.  de  orig.  juris  (I.  2) :  Leges  XII  tabularum 
irum  ferendarum  auctorem  fuisse  Decemviris  Hermodorum  quendam 
hesium,  exulantem  in  Italia,  quidam  retulerunt  Pomponius  com- 
sd  his  works  from  Graius,  who  had  Gracchanus  before  his  eyes.  Pliny 
ov.  11 :  Fuit  et  (statua)  Hermodori  Ephesii  in  comitio,  legum  quas 
cemviri  scribebant  interpretis.  It  looks  as  if  Pliny  in  his  hurry  had 
icied  at  the  moment  that  Hermodorus,  to  do  honour  to  Rome,  had 
nslated  her  laws  into  Greek:. his  author  however  must  have  meant 
It  he  translated  Greek  laws  for  the  use  of  the  decemvirs.  Cicero,  if 
knew  the  story,  cannot  have  believed  it;  or  he  certainly  would  not 
^e  omitted  it  in  the  passage  quoted  above:  nowhere  does  he  give 

U2 
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and  it  can  have  been  no  common  service  that  procur 
a  stranger  the  honour  of  a  statue  in  the  comitium^®*: 
however  he  had  any  share  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  c 
only  have  related  to  the  constitution. 

the  least  hint  that  there  was  any  Greek  element  in  the  Twc 
Tables. 

706  In  Pliny's  days  it  was  no  longer  to  be  seen :  it  was  probably  tal 
away  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  along  with  those  of  Pythagoras  and  A 
biades. 
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When  the  envoys  had  executed  their  commission^**, 
delay  nevertheless  took  place  in  the  appointment  of 
he  lawgivers:  nor  would  the  point  have  been  settled 
peacefully,  had  not  the  plebeians  given  up  their  original 
iemand  that  the  board  should  be  composed  of  both  or- 
lers.  The  arrangement  the  ruling  order  agreed  to 
ras,  that  the  consulship  should  be  suspended,  and  that 
1  the  mean  while  ten  senators,  like  a  college  of  interrexes, 
hould  be  invested  with  consular,  and  at  the  same  time 
nth  legislative  power  ^^  Among  the  ten  appointed  by 
irtue  of  this  agreement  we  find  both  the  consuls 
f  the  year  302 :  and  as  these  were  indemnified  for 
he  dignity  they  were  forced  to  resign  ^^,  so  it  is  probable 
hat  the  quaestors  of  Uood  and  the  warden  of  the  city> 
fhose  ofiices  were  likewise  transferred  to  the  decemvirate    , 

709  If  the  extract  which  Lydus  (i.  34)  gives  from  Guiis  be  faithfully 
endered,  the  latter  must  have  related  that  the  Bending  out  the  envoys 
ras  the  act  of  the  decemvirs. 

10  What  Dionysius  gives  as  the  substance  of  the  bill  of  Virginius 
X.  3),  was  probably  drawn  from  the  ordinance  that  preceded  this  ap- 
ointment 

11  Consuls  elect  (see  Livy  in.  33.  Dionysius  x.  55)  are  out  of  the  ques- 
ion  here,  and  indeed  for  a  very  long  time  after :  they  entered  upon  their 
f&ce  at  this  period  immediately  or  at  most  a  very  few  days  after 
heir  election.    The  Fasti  have  the  correct  term,  obdicarunL 

12  Dionysius  must  be  speaking  of  the  quaestors,  when  he  says,  koi 
iTive^  f/o-ffv  aWai  trarpiot  dp'^ai,    x.  56. 
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obtained  seats  in  it.  Thus  the  patricians  would  have  foi 
deputies  appointed  exclusively  by  themselves,  and  oi 
whose  election  they  had  confirmed;  while  five  plao 
were  left  open  for  the  free  choice  of  the  centuries.  Li\ 
evidently  must  have  heard  a  faint  report  of  an  electic 
by  which  a  certain  number  were  added  to  others  pr 
viously   appointed^^'. 

The  patricians  were  the  more  determined  to  alio 
the  plebeians  no  share  in  this  decemvirate,  because 
was  understood  as  of  course,  that  it  was  not  only  t 
draw  up  a  scheme  of  laws,  but  to  enact  them,  an 
to  be  the  sole  magistracy  of  the  state :  for  in  the  anciei 
commonwealths,  when  legislators  were  appointed,  the 
were  always  entrusted  with  the  whole  government;  i 
was  the  case  with  Solon,  and  with  that  body  which  froi 
its  actions  received  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Tyrant 
Plato  held  that  the  most  perfect  manner  of  introducin 
new  laws  is  when  they  are  enacted  by  the  power  of 
single  individual :  but  as  at  Rome  there  were  to  I 
more  than  one,  it  was  clear  that  the  utmost  uni 
nimity  the  case  would  admit  of  would  be  much  moi 
easily  attained  among  men  who  belonged  to  the  san 
order,  and  who  had  acted  for  years  side  by  side  i 
the  senate,  than  if  the  board  were  composed  of  thoi 
who  had  hitherto  been  contending  about  the  righ 
of  their  respective  orders:  indeed  how  were  such  1 
come  to  a  decision,  their  votes  being  equal,  whe 
the  determination  of  these  rights  was  the  very  ma 
ter  of  debate?  It  would  have  been  necessary  i 
have  had  an  umpire,  who  must  have  been  chosen  oi 
of  one  of  the  two  orders:  for  this  ofiice  could  not  poi 
sibly  be  assigned  to  Hermodorus.  The  plebeians  migl 
still  hope  for  a  fair  scheme,  as  six  of  the  decemvii 
were  men  of  their  choice":  besides  it  is  not  improbab 

713  m.  33 :  Graves  aetate  novissimis  sufFragiis  electos  ferunt 
14  Including  one  of  the  consuls. 
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i  there  may  have  been  symptoms  among  the  patricians 
this  time  of  a  temper,  such  as  dictated  the  instructions 
ich  most  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobless  carried  with 
im  to  the  States  General  in  1789;  in  which  selfish- 
»  and  obstinate  arrogance  were  silenced  by  the  prevail- 
;  readiness  to  accede  to  whatever  was  fair,  as  matter 
favour  at  least,  if  not  of  justice.  The  principle  that 
I  two  orders  were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  was 
nitted:  and  should  the  decemvirs  unhappily  betray  their 
urge,  the  centuries  had  the  power  of  rejecting  any  ob- 
donaUe  law.  All  danger  might  be  avoided,  and  much 
le  saved,  if  it  was  agreed  that  those  points,  and  those 
ne,  on  which  the  present  decemvirs  did  not  think  tbem- 
^es  able  to  introduce  a  general  equality  of  rights,  should 
reserved  for  the  future  deliberation  of  a  mixt  board. 

In  order  however  that  the  people  should  be  able  to 
[ge  of  the  import  and  consequences  of  the  proposi- 
Ds  they  were  to  decide  on,  it  was  indispensable  that 
i  tribunes  should  have  the  right  of  haranguing  them : 
1  indeed  it  would  have  been  inconceivably  rash  in  the 
ibeians  to  have  renounced  the  tribunate,  and  trusted 
the  protection  of  any  decemvir  they  might  appeal  to. 
hat  was  the  good  of  reserving  the  sacred  charters,  if 
iir  security  and  their  best  fruits  were  to  be  given  up 
fore  the  new  constitution  was  settled?  With  the  pa- 
cian  offices  the  case  was  very  different,  as  their  holders 
ght  be  admitted  into  the  decemvirate.  I  have  no  doubt 
Sit  our  historians,  as  they  were  throughout  unable  to 
rceive  what  a  complete  distinction  there  was  between  the 
St  and  second  decemvirate,  have  transferred  a  provision 

the  former,  which  they  merely  read  of  in  connexion 
th  the  latter,  or  perhaps  with  the  Terentilian  biU. 

As  the  first  decemvirate  represented  a  decury  of  in- 
Texes,  the  supreme  power  was  always  lodged  with 
e  of  their  body  at  a  time,  who  was  called  the  custos 
ins :  he  was  attended  by  the  lictors,  and  presided  over 
e    senate    and    the    whole   republic    as    warden   of  the 
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city*^".  The  rest,  each  of  whom  had  merely  a  bead 
at  his  orders,  are  said  to  have  acted  as  judges  ^^.  The 
is  no  imaginable  reason  why  the  rotation  should  have  f< 
lowed  any  other  law  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  decu 
of  interrexes,  where  the  kingly  power  remained  five  da 
with  each :  and  this  conjecture  is  favoured  by  Dionysii 
who  speaks  in  vague  terms  of  a  certain  number  of  days 
From  its  nature  as  an  interreign  their  office  had  no  oth 
limit  to  its  duration,  than  the  accomplishment  of  the  coi 
mission  they  had  received.  Their  successors  took  th< 
seats  on  the  ides  of  May  :  a  very  few  years  before  this  i 
know  that  the  consular  year  began  with  Sextilis :  hence 
is  clear  that  they  must  have  been  in  office  either  for  mc 
or  less  than  a  year;  probably  the  latter.  In  a  subje 
which  had  occupied  mens  minds  so  long  and  so  deep! 
many  preliminary  points  must  already  have  been  settlei 
and  the  aim  of  the  decemvirs  was  not  to  devise  a  new  cod 
but  merely  to  make  a  selection  among  the  clashing  pro^ 
sions  of  the  statutes  already  existing,  and  to  reconcile  thei 
The  whole  period  of  their  magistracy  was  dedicated 
their  great  task,  undisturbed  by  any  interruption  from  wit 
out ;  while  among  themselves  harmony  prevailed,  althouj 
they  did  not  shut  their  ears  to  complaints  against  particul 

715  Lydus  I.  34.  Livy  calls  him  the  praefectus  juris,  unless  we  oug 
to  read,  eo  die  penes  praefectum  urbis.  The  very  same  thought,  of  s 
pointing  a  lieutenant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  king  who  no  longer  exisU 
occasioned  the  institution  of  the  Statholder  in  Holland. 

16  The  passage  on  this  suhject  in  Dionysius,  x.  67, — tifjTuu 
iBiMTiKflt  <rvfjil3o\aia  koi  to  Bf;/uo<ria,  owoaa  t€  vpov  vVi^koovc  i 
av^fiay^ov^  Kat  tow  evloidtm^  aKpotofxevov^  rrj^  iroXeto^  iyKXtjpa' 
Tvy^dvoi  y€v6p€va — is  derived  from  an  account  drawn  up  with  a  vc 
dear  view  on  the  point.  For  the  suhjects  of  Rome  they  were  judj 
in  all  causes;  for  the  inhahitants  of  allied  towns  and  the  mimidp 
(between  whom  a  distinction  is  here  drawn),  when  by  the  terms  of  t 
alliance  the  cause  was  to  be  dedded  at  Rome. 

17  *Ki«:  <TvyK€ifjiCv6v  rtva  tjfjieptav  dpidfioy:  Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  3i 
Livy  and  Dion  (Zonaras  vii.  18)  suppose  the  rotation  to  have  be 
from  day  to  day :  this  is  certainly  erroneous. 
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mbers  of  their  body.  They  completed  the  national  code, 
far  as  their  powers  reacht,  and  publisht  it  in  the  form 
ten  laws,  on  ten  tables,  for  the  information  of  the  people, 
order  that  every  one  who  saw  room  for  any  amendment 
ght  point  it  out  to  them :  whereupon,  if  they  agreed  with 
a,  they  altered  the  statute  accordingly.  In  no  ancient 
nmonwealth  do  we  find  any  instance  where  the  several 
uses  of  a  law,  or  amendments  proposed  by  another  per- 
I,  were  put  to  the  vote :  the  whole  was  adopted  or  re- 
ted  in  the  unity  it  received  from  its  author '^^^.  When 
i  decemvirs  had  satisfied  every  objection  they  deemed 
Lsonable,  and  their  work  was  approved  by  the  senate, 
jy  brought  it  before  the  centuries,  whose  assent  was 
ified  by  the  curies,  under  the  presidency  of  the  colleges 
priests,  and  the  sanction  of  happy  auspices  ^^.  Here- 
on the  laws  were  graven  on  ten  tables  of  brass,  and 
$ted  in  the  comitium  that  all  might  read  them'^. 

718  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  the  reverse  of 
t  has  been  the  practice  on  the  Continent ;  and,  particularly  since  the 
oration  of  the  Bourbons,  not  only  have  alterations  suggested  by  a 
unittee  often  given  a  proposed  law  a  totally  contrary  tenour — which 
)nly  a  slight  evil — ^but  amendments  off-haud  frequently  introduce 
ordities  and  contradictions,  after  an  enormous  time  has  been  consumed 
Lebating.    England,  by  the  political  good  sense  that  still  prevails  there, 

been  kept  free  from  this  strange  notion  of  attaining  to  a  high 
ree  of  perfection  by  means  of  an  aggregate  of  wisdom  :•  I  remember 
y  one  instance,  where  a  bill,  which  originated  in  the  upper  House,  was 
>nded  by  sundry  officious  hands ;  but  it  turned  out  a  complete  abortion, 
ich  the  next  session  committed  to  the  grave.  In  the  very  valuable 
ft  of  a  criminal  code  discust  by  the  Cortes  in  1822,  the  articles  on 
ich  amendments  were  carried,  were  mostly  spoilt. 

19  The  presidency  of  the  priests  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  x.  57 ; 
f  here  again  he  erroneously  applies  it  to  the  centuries.  See  above, 
222. 

ao  The  cVi^ovfo-Taroc  Ttj^  dyopcif:  totto^  in  Dionysius,  like  the 
IritrTov  TiJ?  dyopa^  in  other  passages,  is  nothing  but  the  comitium. 
e  notion  of  ivory  tables  {dxyreae,  not  roboreae  by  any  means)  in 
nponius,  §  4  (n.  i.  2),  is  in  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  could  form 

conception  of  anything  important  without  show  and  costliness  in 
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The  laws  of  the  decemvirs  continued  down  to  tl 
time  of  the  emperors  to  be  the  basis  of  all  civil  ai 
penal  jurisprudence,  though  almost  concealed  from  vie 
under  the  enormous  edifice  that  was,  in  some  instano 
capriciously,  piled  upon  it.  Unfortunately  the  pag 
containing  the  account  which  Dionysius  in  his  elevem 
book  gave  of  their  peculiar  character,  are  lost ;  and  litt 
information  is  conveyed  by  the  scanty  fragments  that  ha^ 
accidentally  been  preserved :  I  shall  refrain  therefore  fit) 
all  notice  or  investigation  of  their  contents,  except  so  £ 
as  their  provisions  immediately  concerned  political  righ 
and  the  constitution,  or  had  an  important  influence  ( 
the  classification  and  mutual  relations  of  the  citizens. 

For  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  houses  and  the  con 
monalty  into  one  civic  community,  it  was  requisite  that  the 
should  be  a  division  of  the  nation  which  should  compr 
hend  them  both.  Now  the  tribes  of  the  houses  could  n( 
take  in  the  plebeians;  but  the  local  tribes  might  very  wc 
receive  the  patricians.  As  early  as  in  321  we  find  that  t] 
censors,  whom  Mam.  ^Emilius  had  offended,  struck  1: 
name  off  the  roll  of  his  tribe :  which  cannot  have  been  h 
old  patrician  one,  even  supposing  this  had  still  been  su 
sisting,  since  no  human  power  could  dissolve  the  boi 
by  which  his  birth  connected  him  with  the  tribe  co] 
taining  his  house:  moreover  he  was  removed  from  h 
tribe  into  the  class  of  the  serarians,  as  was  the  case  wii 
every  plebeian  who  lost  his  rank'"\  In  362,  it  is  relate 
the  patricians  went  about  each  conjuring  his  fellow-tribe 
men  to  vote  against  settling  at  Veii**:  and  this  stateme 
seems  to  deserve  full  credit,  though  the  story  th 
Camillus  vainly  attempted  to  prevail  on  his  to  acqu 
him,    has    nothing    to   rest    on  but   a   doubtful   readii 


the  materials:  it  was  probably  suggested  immediately  by  the  ivc 
diptychs. 

781  Livy  IV.  24. 
as  Dissipati  per  tribus^  suos  quisque  tribules  prensantes.    Liv.  v.  ^ 
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the  common  text  of  Livy^*^.  We  are  not  therefore 
regard  it  as  an  effect  of  the  great  changes  brought  about 
the  fifth  century,  when  we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  he- 
Dged  to  the  Fabian  tribe,  Ser.  Sulpidus  to  the  Lemonian ; 
td  that  in  544  the  censor  C.  Claudius,  as  the  member  of  a 
ibe,  was  affected  by  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  M. 
ivius  in  general  terms  on  all  but  one  ^* :  the  ground  of  this 
Lange  must  not  be  assigned  to  a  later  period  than  the  de- 
mvirate.  This  is  clear,  were  it  only  from  the  claim  of 
le  patricians  to  be  eUgible  to  the  tribuneship  after  its 
establishment:  which  could  never  have  entered  into  any 
les  thoughts,  until  that  office  was  held  to  represent  the 
bole  nation.  In  this  measure  the  decemvirs  followed  the 
-ecedent  of  Athens :  a  similar  one  was  adopted  half  a 
intury  after  in  Elis,  when  the  three  tribes  of  the  close 
igarchy,  under  which  even  the  district  beneath  the  city- 
alls  was  in  a  state  of  dependence,  were  done  away,  and 
le  whole  country  was  divided  into  twelve  local  tribes*^ : 
deed  a  like  change  must  always  have  taken  place  whenever 
Greek  state  got  rid  of  its  oligarchy.  It  was  in  spirit  the 
ime  thing,  though  with  the  colour  and  the  features  of 
different  epoch,  when  the  houses  in  the  middle  ages 
ere  received  into  the  guilds,  and  these  determined  the 
»rm  of  the  constitution.  Such  was  the  case  at  Florence, 
here  all  the  old  citizens,  though  no  way  connected  with  the 
ades,  were  enrolled  in  the  guilds  along  with  the  members 
r  the  commonalty,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  by  the 
rder  of  justice,  as  it  was  called,  were  excluded  from  office 


723  Livy  V.  32.  The  Florentine  manuscript,  instead  of  tribulibus 
lentibusque,  magna  pars  plebis  erat,  reads  tribulibus  eo  clientibus  quae, 
.  p.  pi,  e. :  if  eo,  of  which  nothing  can  be  made^  be  struck  out,  the 
issage  will  speak  of  clients  who  were  tribules,  and  composed  a  great 
urt  of  the  plebs:  a  reading  which  is  exceedingly  tempting;  though  it 
lust  not  be  overlookt  that  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  ijue  is  very  often 
Titten  quae. 

9i  Livy  XXIX.  57. 

25  Pausanias  v.  9.  5.    See  Vol.  i.  n.  975. 
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and  from  the  government, .  because  they  had  shewn  the 
selves  the  incorrigible  enemies  of  legal  order.  But  here  1 
opposite  course  was  also  taken :  the  plebeian  guilds  were  f 
mitted  into  the  quarters  and  banners  into  which  the  houi 
were  divided ;  so  that  every  full  freeman  belonged  both 
a  guild  and  a  banner  ^'^,  the  excluded  houses  to  one  of  1 
latter  at  the  least.  This  regulation  corresponds  to  wl 
must  have  happened  among  the  Greeks,  in  those  sta 
where  the  phratries  were  entirely  detacht  from  the  a 
stitution  of  the  houses,  and  even  at  Athens,  where  th 
connexion  with  the  extinct  tribes  was  only  a  matter 
memory,  and  where  the  having  phrators  was  a  distinct 
not  of  a  eupatrid  alone,  but  of  every  genuine  Athenian 
At  Rome  indeed  the  innovation  for  the  present  was  i 
carried  nearly  so  far.  Men  of  sense,  who  were  aware 
the  good  of  a  mixt  constitution,  cannot  even  have  wi 
that  the  patricians,  who  were  still  considerable  enough 
maintain  their  existence  as  a  separate  order,  should 
swallowed  up  without  any  distinction  in  the  general  m 
of  the  citizens.  The  lawgivers  had  still  to  introduce  eq 
lity  into  the  body  of  the  old  citizens  themselves.  The  sti 
ment  that  Appius  in  the  second  decemvirate  took  the  vc 
in  the  senate  in  the  order  he  thought  fit,  without  reg 
to  old  or  young'^,  though  it  is  tinged  with  the  mist 


726  Varchi  Storia  Fiorentina  m.  p.  66.  With  regard  to  the  orig 
nature  of  the  quartieri  and  bandiere  information  must  not  be  sought  f 
this  author :  to  a  writer  of  the  16th  century  the  constitution  previous  tc 
guild-government  was  totally  unintelligible.  I  will  observe  by  the  i 
that  the  sopportarUi  non  statuali  at  Florence  (who  paid  the  decima, 
took  no  share  in  the  government)  corresponded  to  the  erarians. 

27  Dionysius  xi.  16.  Ol  wep)  Tov'Afrwiov  ijSovXeva-avTo  fAtiKen 
t]\tKiav  KOI  /3ov\rj<:  d^imaiv  <rvfxfiov\ow  kuXcTv,  dwd  Kar  otKCtor 
KQi  Ttjv  irpo?  auTou?  eratpiaw.  The  fjXtKia  is  here  transferred  to  in< 
duals,  by  the  usual  mistake  about  the  age  of  the  houses.  The  mea 
was  recorded  in  the  form  of  a  proceeding  that  took  place  on  the  first 
portant  meeting  of  the  senate :  the  motive  assigned  is  of  later  invent 
though  even  this  may  perhaps  come  from  an  old  annalist 
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hich  prevails  throughout  on  this  subject,  still  unques- 
snably  is  one  of  those  which  preserve  the  remembrance 
'  an  innovation  then  first  introduced ;  that  is  to  say, 
le  putting  an  end  to  the  inferiority  of  the  lesser  houses 
the  senate.  For  some  time  after  distinctions  have 
3en  legally  abolisht,  they  are  commonly  kept  up  by 
^rsonal  feelings  and  habits :  and  so  in  the  first  years 
\er  the  decemvirate  we  still  hear  some  lingering  allu- 
cms  to  the  younger  houses ;  but  ere  long  they  die  com- 
ietely  away.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  the 
me  of  the  decemvirate  all  patricians  indiscriminately 
ere  eligible  to  every  office  in  the  state,  and  even  to  the 
icerdotal  dignities,  though  the  colleges  of  priests  were 
)t  enlarged. 

The  curies,  though  their  nature  was  materially 
tered,  continued  to  subsist:  but  the  three  ancient 
ibes  are  no  longer  mentioned,  except  as  an  obsolete 
istitution.  They  must  have  been  abolisht,  like  the 
[>nian  tribes  at  Athens,  the  curies  of  which  likewise 
irvived  them :  they  could  not  conveniently  be  kept  on 
K>t  alongside  of  the  general  tribes  of  all  the  citizens: 
sd  their  abolition  at  Rome  became  necessary  on  this 
irther  ground,  that  they  at  least  obstructed  the  trans- 
nrmation  of  the  patricians  into  a  body  in  which  all  were 
)  be  equal.  When  they  had  been  set  aside,  the  order 
I  which  the  thirty  curies  were  to  be  called  up  to  vote 
'ould  be  determined  by  lot. 

An  innovation  of  incomparably  greater  moment  through 
s  consequences,  which  certainly  were  not  anticipated, 
as  that  all  who  were  aerarians  at  the  time  were  en- 
siled in  the  tribes,  as  at  least  a  great  number  of  pale- 
urgesses  and  metics  had  been  by  Clisthenes.  That  this 
ras  a  measure  of  the  decemvirs  might  be  inferred  from 
\\e  design  of  their  legislation,  and  from  the  institution  of 
eneral  tribes:  and  on  comparing  the  plebs  on  its  re- 
ppearance  after  the  decemvirate  with  its  previous  cha- 
Eicter,  we  see  clearly  that  the  body  which  now  bears  this 
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name  is  no  longer  the  old  one  of  hereditary  land-owni 
but  has  been  altered  by  the  infusion  of  forein  elemei 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law  the  tribunes  1 
stood  for  one  man :  but  after  their  restoration,  as  dur 
the  time  when  they  were  elected  by  the  centuries, 
frequently  find  a  party  among  them  devoted  to  the 
tricians,  and  stopping  the  bills  of  their  collegues  bj 
veto :  and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  measures  wh 
an  independent  assembly,  like  that  of  the  tribes  bel 
the  decemvirate,  would  have  caught  at  with  eagera 
as  urgently  needed,  are  not  uncommonly  rejected  b] 
majority.  Hence  there  is  no  further  occasion  for  see 
of  violence  in  the  forum;  and  they  no  longer  occi 
the  clients  too,  who  in  earlier  times  are  distinguisht  fr 
the  plebeians,  are  now  reckoned  among  them,  i 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  tribes  '^'^.  A  great  num 
of  freedmen  of  the  patricians,  and  of  the  descendants 
such,  must  have  been  admitted  at  this  time :  for  thoi 
Appius  the  censor  enrolled  them  in  a  body,  this  d 
not  prove  that  they  had  never  been  let  into  the  tri 
before  ^,  but  only  that  the  practice  had  been  disoontini 
for  a  very  long  period,  perhaps  for  half  a  century.  A 
as  I  have  conjectured  that  at  Athens  several  symp 
tan  townships  were  incorporated  in  the  tribes,  so  m 
certainly  were  the  ancient  colonies  at  Rome:  for  tl 
are  never  more  heard  of  as  such,  though  their  cont 
gents  are  mentioned  a  short  time  before  in  the  war  w 
Veii^:  the  commonalties  of  these  towns  most  proba 
stood  in  the  relation  of  clients  to  the  families  which  b 
a  cognomen  derived  from  them^^  To  unite  all  th< 
the  numerous  inquUini,  the  freedmen, — a  class  consist 
not  of  purchased  slaves  of  a  savage  or  ignoble  race,  1 
the  Getes,   Phrygians,    and   Syrians  at    Athens,    but 

788  Livy  vi.  8:  Quot  clientes  circa  singulos  fuistis  patronos. 
also  the  passage  quoted  in  note  723. 

29  Plutarch  Publicola  c.  7.  »  See  notes  75,  449. 

31  See  above,  p.  242. 
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ilians  of  a  kindred  stock,  who  had  only  been  deprived 
freedom  by  the  chance  of  war,  and  who  during  their 
"vitude  ate  at  their  master^s  table,  and  workt  in  the 
Id  at  his  side, — and  their  descendants,  a  class  in  which 
^race  was  fated  to  be  born, — to  unite  all  these  with 
s  nation  was  a  measure  no  less  politic  than  equitable : 
'  the  pestilences  must  have  exceedingly  thinned  the 
oks  of  the  order  which  alone  was  bound  to  serve  in 
s  legions.  Moreover  we  find  unequivocal  traces  that 
)re  numerous  armies  were  sent  into  the  field  after  the 
cemvirate  than  before. 

It  was  the  more  reasonable  that  this  duty  should  be 
posed  on  the  serarians,  who  had  hitherto  been  exempt 
nm  it,  because  the  centuries,  in  which  they  already 
d  votes,  were  invested  with  larger  powers.  The  Twelve 
ibles  transferred  the  trial  of  capital  ofienses  to  them, 

the  general  national  assembly  ^^'.  The  lawbooks  pre- 
rved  the  first  example  in  which  a  charge  came  he- 
re them^:   but  it  was  misinterpreted  by  later  writers 

one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  consular  power 
IS  narrowed.     It  needs  no  proof  that  this  jurisdiction, 

far  as  the  patricians  were  concerned,  had  hitherto 
«n  exercised  by  the  curies :  in  conformity  to  the 
lange  in  the  court,  the  quaestors  of  blood  are  hence- 
rth  elected  by  the  centuries. 

But  in  assigning  this  jurisdiction  to  the  centuries 
e  Twelve  Tables  did  not  deprive  the  praetorian  ma- 
stracy  of  the  power  of  punishing  a  definite  and  noto- 
>us  crime  even  with  death:  the  inhibition  relates  only 

798  Cicero  de  legg.  m.  4, 19  (11. 44). 

S3  The  decemvir  C.  Julius  summoned  a  patrician  L.  (not  P.)  Sextius 
fore  the  people^  because  a  corpse  had  been  found  interred  in  his  cham- 
r :  Cicero  de  re  p.  n.  86,  and  Livy  m.  33,  whose  text  must  be  corrected 
oordingly.  There  may  have  been  no  room  to  doubt  the  crime;  but,  as 
e  case  is  related,  it  was  not  a  ddietum  manifestum,  on  which  the  magi- 
rate  might  give  judgement  upon  clear  evidence:  it  was  necessary  that 
xmrt  should  decide  whether  the  culprit  was  guilty  or  not 
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to  the  curies,  and  to  those  cases  which  amoDg  the  t 
cients  came  before  the  popular  courts;  those  in  whi 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  could  not  be  determined  a 
measured  by  any  particular  law.  Not  that  the  plebei 
tribes  had  not  hitherto  possest  the  same  jurisdicti 
over  their  own  order,  or  that  they  still  retained  it:  I 
the  law  paid  no  regard  to  them,  because  they  had  cej 
to  exist,  and  their  order  was  dissolved.  Indeed  e\ 
supposing  that,  as  was  the  case  after  the  decemvira 
the  whole  body  of  the  non-patrician  citizens  had  be 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  plebs,  who  v 
there  to  transact  business  with  it  after  the  tribune 
was  abolisht.'^  For  that  this  was  done,  formally  a 
expressly,  could  not  be  doubted,  even  if  Cicero'^s  vc 
harshly  worded  testimony  were  less  distinct  than  it  is' 
The  legislation  would  otherwise  have  failed  of  its  desi^ 
and  have  contradicted  itself. 

For  unquestionably  the  footing  on  which  this  po-w 
stood  with  regard  to  the  supreme  authority  and  t 
unity  of  the  state,  was  like  that  the  Huguenots  wc 
placed  in  by  the  possession  of  those  securities  which  we 
indispensable  against  their  faithless  adversaries:  and 
could  not  but  appear  as  if  the  existence  of  such  a  d 
turbing  force  could  only  be  justified  by  the  necessity 
securing  the  personal  freedom  of  one  part  of  the  i 
tion,  while  the  other  had  the  government  wholly  in 
hands,  and  was  constantly  yielding  to  the  temptation 
abusing  its  superiority  of  power.  This  motive  howei 
seemed  completely  removed,  provided  that  the  suprei 
magistracy  was  shared  between  the  two  orders;  all  t 
Romans  being  now  united  into  one  civic  body,  in  whi 
the  patricians  assumed  the  form  of  a  very  numerous  i 
bility.  By  such  a  measure  the  plebeian  nobless  woi 
have  attained  the  object  it  was  evidently  striving   af 


734  De  l^g.  m.  8  (19) :  Cum  esset  cito  ablegatus,  tanquaro  ex  1 
tabulis  insignia  ad  defonnitateni  puer. 
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hen  it  desired  an  alteration  in  the  consulship:  the 
eople  hoped  for  the  same  protection  from  its  chiefs, 
hich  it  had  received  from  the  tribunes :  and  ^s  the  col- 
gues  of  the  patricians  they  might  even  have  the  power 
>  prevent  the  commission  of  wrong.  And  if  vanity  felt 
lortified  at  the  thought  of  seeing  the  members  of  a 
ifferent  order,  on  whom  it  had  hitherto  lookt  down 
i  bom  to  be  its  subjects,  placed  in  the  highest  digni«- 
es  by  its  side,  still  no  experienced  statesman  could 
11  to  perceive,  that  in  reality  the  dominion  of  the  pa- 
idans  would  be  better  secured,  if  the  supreme  power 
as  entrusted  to  a  numerous  board,  made  up  half  of 
lebeians,  than  under  exclusively  patrician  consuls,  with 
ibunes  and  their  feverish  assemblies  to  oppose  them :  one 
*  these  alternatives  however  it  was  necessary  to  choose, 
indeed  any  choice  was  left,  and  it  was  any  longer 
ossible  to  hinder  the  plebeians  from  obtaining  a  share 
I  the  government. 

This  was  distinctly  perceived  by  the  authors  whom 
ionysius  had  before  him,  when  he  wrote  that  after  the 
rst  year  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  6f  the  tribuneship 
Btermined  the  senators  to  wish  for  the  decemvirate: 
id  assuredly  all  the  annalists  saw  with  equal  clearness 
lat  half  of  the  second  decemviral  board  did  actually 
msist  of  plebeians.  Three,  Dionysius  expressly  says, 
ere  of  that  order :  and  so  unquestionably  were  the  two 
thers  whom  he  calls  men  of  low  condition  "^r  in  both 
ur  historians  the  names  of  these  five  stand  all  together 


730  "AyB/icf  Sv  irairv.€Vi0ayf7c  :  x.  58.  A  Rabuldus  appears  as  tri- 
ine  of  the  people  35  yean  earlier:  Dionydus  vm.  72:  and  should  it 
i  urged  with  regard  to  Antonius  Merenda>  that  a  person  of  the  same 
une  was  consular  tribune  in  the  year  S3S,  and  that  nevertheless  Livy 
lya  that  P.  Lidnius  in  355  was  the  first  plebdan  elected  to  that  office^ 

ia  a  suffident  criterion  of  his  authority  in  this  case,  that  he  re- 
resents  Lidnius  as  the  only  plebeian  among  the  six  collegues^  whereas 
[i  the  contrary  there  was  but  a  dngle  patrician  in  the  whole  college, 
lie  year  333  falls  in  a  period  of  violent  commotions^  when  the 
Vol.  II.  X 
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after  the  patricians.     It  is  true,  they  both  of  them  < 
sider  tliis  college,  like  the  first,  as  merely  an  extrjao 
nary   committee  appointed  to  finish  the  legislation, 
do  not  see  that  this  task  was  entrusted  to   them  c 
along  with   the  duties   of   an  ordinary   magistracy, 
that  the  institution  of  their  office  carried  the  Terenti 
bill   for    the  better  ordering  of  the   consular  autho 
into  full  effect.     Still  we  are  not  withput   testimony 
cognizing  the  true  state  of  the  case.     Livy,  whose  < 
tradictions  proceed  from  his  following  different  anna 
in  different  passages,  begins  his  account  of  the   dec 
virate  by  comparing  the  change  then  introduced  to 
transition  from  the  monarchy  to  the  consulship,  add 
that  it  was  less  celebrated  only  because  it  did  not  ] 
as   its  flourishing  commencement    soon   grew    rank 
wild^^:    his   oversight,    in    speaking   of  the   office   i 
was  substituted   for   the  consulship  a  year  too  soon 
of  no   consequence.      In   another   passage   a  consul 
proves  the  fickleness  of   the  plebeians,  and  extolls 
flexibility  of  the  patricians:  you  tvotUd  have  deoemt 
we  let  them  be  elected:  you  grew   tired  of  them; 
made  them  abdicate^^.     Should  these  testimonies  be 
duly  rejected,  as  a  bare  opinion  of  the  historian,  notl 
at  all  events  can  be  more  authentic  than   the  law 
which  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  secured  the  invj 
bility  of  the  plebeian  magistrates:   in  this  the  decem 
were  placed  under  the  same  protection  with  the  tribu 
sediles,  and  judges.     Nor  can  these  decemvirs-  have  I 
the  judicial  tribunal  of  that  name ;  for  that  was  not 
stituted  till   thp  fifth  century^®:   beyond  all  doubt  i 

patricians  were  either  too  weak  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  the  eligil 
that  had  been  albwed  to  the  plebeians,  or  deemed  such  interferenc 
hazardous  a  measure:  they  had  to  make  still  greater  concessions. 

736  III.  33.  37  m.  67. 

38  Livy  m.  55 :  Qui  tribunis  plebis,  aedilibus,  judidbus,  decen 
nocuisset,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  esset,  familia  ad  aedem  Cereris  I 
Liberaeque  venum  iret. 
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"e  the  supreme  faagistrates,  who  were  again  to  take 

plqce  of  the  consuls,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  settled 
it  share  the  commonalty  ought  to  have  in  the  curule 
nities,  now  that  the  tribuneship  was  restored*  This  was 
1  known  to  those  who  conceived  that  the  inviolability 
the  consuls  and  praetors  was  secured  by  that  law :  they 
tly  applied  the  guarantee,  which  was  given  to  these 
ces  under  a  different  form  of  the  constitution,  to  those 
o  beld  them  in  the  form  finally  establisht;  and  they 
0  reasoned  thua  were  no  way  refuted  by  the  argument 
t  the  consuls  were  not  termed  judges  ^^®.  Moreover  it 
evident  from  the  same  law,  that  the  participation  of 

plebeians  in  the  supreme  magistracy  was  recognised 
a  matter  of  necessity:  for  none  but  the  decemvirs  of 
ir.  order  are  protected  by  it,  since  they  are  named 
sr  the  plebeian  offices  already  existing,  and  the  penalty 
to  go  to  the  temple  of  Ceres:  not  that  the  patrician 
^mvirs  were  left  open  to  outrage;  but  their  inviola- 
ity  was  already  insured  by  the  ancient  privileges  en- 
ed  by  all  inaugurated  patrician  magistrates. 

Now  from  the  year  311  forward,  supposing  that  the 
Litary  tribunes  had  been  chosen,  in  the  manner  which 
onysius  says  was  ordained,  three  from  each  order  ^^  the 
fhest  offices  in  the  republic  would  exactly  have  been 
dded  among  a  body  of  ten :  for  there  were  the  two 
isors;  and  after  307  the  two  quaestors  of  blood  were 
pointed  by  the  centuries.  This  statement  indeed  about 
)  division  of  the  tribuneslnp  between  the  two  orders 
ms  at  first  sight  quite  preposterous:  according  to  our 
(torians  the  regulation  would  never  have  been  observed, 
cept  once  in  376:  and  in  the  very  election  on  occa^on 

which  it  was  enacted  on  the  motion  of  C.  Claudius, 
t  six,   but   three  were  chosen,  and  these  were  all  of 


739  Livy  m.  55.    It  has  been  shewn,  in  Vol. 
•e  are  the  centumvirs. 
40  XI.  60. 

X  2 


.  p.  421,  that  the  jttdicee 
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the  same  order.  For  this  very  reason  however  no  wr 
could  ever  have  been  led  to  fabricate  it:  but  an  o^ 
hasty  one  may  easily  have  omitted  a  part  of  what 
stated  in  the  annals,  namely,  that  it  was  only  under 
modification  of  the  law  that  the  patricians  consented 
let  consular  tribunes  be  elected  along  with  the  cena 
The  arrangement  mentioned  by  Dionysius  naturally  s 
gested  itself:  three  patricians  took  the  place  of  the  tl 
tribtmi  celerum,  who  ceast  to  exist  when  the  tribes  v 
abolisht;  and  the  same  number  of  plebeians  were  a 
ciated  with  them:  a  dim  notion  that  in  one  of  the 
gistracies  which  made  up  the  decemvirate  there  y 
three  plebeians,  may  perhaps  have  occasioned  the  en 
of  Dionysius,  that  there  were  no  more  in  the  whole  be 
If  we  next  inquire  what  were  the  offices  of  the  ot 
two  pairs,  we  find  that  Ap.  Claudius  and  Sp.  Op] 
are  expressly  said  to  have  staid  at  home  to  take  care 
the  city:  hence  it  is  manifest  without  any  explanai 
that  they  acted  as  civic  praetors,  and  presided  over 
senate  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
tribunals:  but  their  duties  were  not  confined  to  t 
They  must  also  have  comprised  those  of  the  censors) 
an  office  which  arose  at  the  same  time  with  the  milil 
tribuneship  out  of  the  dissolution  of  the  decemvir 
and  then,  as  will  be  observed  when  we  come  to  it,  c 
bined  the  duties  of  the  praetorship  with  its  own :  hi 
Appius  Claudius  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  J 
censor ^^^.  Our  historians  found  no  occasion  to  mem 
the  quaestors,  as  they  did  the  former  pair:  but  the 
nals  tacitly  pointed  them  out,  in  giving  the  names 
the  military  tribunes  who  commanded  against  the  Sab 
and  the  ^quians.  In  the  war  against  the  former 
find  three,  one  patrician  and  two  plebeians:  which  Ic 
us  to  suppose  that  the  other  army  would  be  headed 
two  patricians   and   one   plebeian:    Livy  however,   a 


741  LyduR  I.  43  :  nprnrw^Awmo^  KXavhto^  Ktjvtrwp  wpoefiXiii 
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numerating  these  in  this  order,  adds  the  names  of  an- 
ther plebeian  and  patrician^**.  That  is  to  say,  two 
eing  related  to  have  staid  behind  as  civic  praetors,  it 
as  inferred  that  all  the  rest  must  have  taken  the  field. 
(Tith  much  better  reason  may  we  conclude  that  M.  Ser- 
ius  and  K.  Duilius  were  the  two  quaestors  of  blood, 
le  precursors  of  the  curule  sediles,  in  like  manner  as 
ppius  and  Sp.  Oppius  were  those  of  the  censors  and 
rsetors,  into  which  offices  theirs  was  subsequently 
>Ut^. 

By  this  partition  of  the  consular  power  between  the 
^nsors    or   praetors — ^by   whichever  name   we  choose   to 


74S  Livy  m.  41 :  Huic  (Fabio)  belluin  in  Sabinis^  M'Rabuleio  et  Q. 
letelio  additis  oon^;i8,  mandatmn.  M.  CoroeliuB  in  Algidum  missiui 
tm  L.  Minucio  et  T.  Antonio,  et  Caesone  Duilio  et  M.  Sergio :  Sp. 
ppium  Ap.  Claudio  a4jutorem  ad  urbem  tuendam  deoeraunt  Dio- 
rsiua  (xi.  S3)  in  giving  the  names  of  these  five  mentions  the  patri- 
ins  first,  then  the  two  plebeians.  To  account  for  this  larger  number, 
ey  are  said  to  have  had  five  legions,  and  the  army  against  the  Sa- 
Des  three;  that  is,  the  Romans  had  S4000  men  in  the  fidd,  beside 
e  lig^t  troops,  and  an  equal  number  of  confederates :  an  exaggeration 
liidi  betrays  the  groundlessness  of  the  whole  statement  Moreover 
at  each  decemvir  may  have  his  legion,  two  are  made  to  stay  behind 

the  dty,  and  these  of  the  juniorei:  a  piece  of  ignorance  which 
ews  how  late  this  fable  was  hatcht.  In  the  old  tradition  here  again 
e  reserve  consisted  of  one  legion  of  veterans  (see  notes  775,  776) :  con- 
luendy  only  two  l^ons  went  into  the  field,  each  under  three  mlli- 
ry  tribunes. 

43  Flaminio  Vacca  rdates,  that  one  side  of  the  Lateran  Hospital, 
lich  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  midnight  of  barbarism  at 
yme,  was  walled  with  fragments  of  statues,  many  of  which  were  evi- 
ntly  of  the  finest  Greek  workmanship.  In  several  nothing  can  have 
en  perceptible  but  that  they  were  of  Parian  marble,  and  had  once 
ned  from  the  hand  of  the  statuary :  thus  we  get  a  complete  image 
the  accounts  that  Lydus  extracts  from  Gains.  He  tells  us  (i.  34)  that 
e  decemvirs  were  entitled  gUbaSy  because  the  possessors  of  fruitful 
ids  defirayed  the  charge  of  their  maintenance:  this  sounds  extremdy 
surd ;  yet  there  must  be  something  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Was  it  a  state- 
snt  that  the  public  arable  land  was  subjected  to  a  tax? 
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call  them — and  the  military  tribunes,  Tirhose  autho 
was  undoubtedly  confined  to  the  command  of  the  ai 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  jus 
the  design  of  the  Terentilian  bill  was  in  great  mea 
attained :  for  the  creating  of  a  greater  number  of  ofiS 
took  away  the  personal  kingly  dignity  of  the  cons 
which  during  the  first  decemvirate  subsisted  along  ^ 
their  power  in  its  full  extent  in  the  person  of  the  ^ 
den  of  the  city  for  the  time  being.  What  comple 
mitigated  that  formidable  power  however,  was  the  uni 
these  two  branches  of  the  government  with  the  ot&a 
the  quaestors  of  blood,  who  had  no  share  in  it,  in 
supreme  board,  from  every  member  of  which  protec 
might  be  claimed;  just  as  it  had  been  hitherto  i 
the  tribunes,  whose  ofiice  could  not  otherwise  have  1 
deemed  dispensable.  Experience  proved  that  the 
stitute  was  not  sufficient:  and  hence  it  was  not  thoi 
necessary  to  reunite  the  offices  in  one  board,  when  1 
were  reestablisht  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  after 
tribuneship  had  been  restored  to  the  plebeians :  althc 
the  design  of  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius 
that  the  decemviral  government  should  subsist  along 
the  tribunate. 

This  combination  of  offices  entirely  different  from  ( 
other  to  form  the  supreme  magistracy  in  a  state  U 
institution  so  contrary  to  usage,  that  as  we  find  a  i 
ancient  instance  thereof  we  may  well  consider  it  to  1 
served  as  a  model.  This  instance,  perhaps  the  < 
one  concerning  which  any  precise  information  has  re 
us,  is  afforded  by  the  college  of  the  nine  archoni 
Athens:  in  which  the  main  feature  of  resemblance  to 
decemvirate  is  not  the  less  markt,  though  the  se\ 
offices  do  not  answer  to  the  Roman.  Still  less  is 
reason  for  rejecting  this  comparison,  that  so  far  as 
Attic  constitution  is  known  from  contemporary  autl 
all  these  offices  were  little  more  than  names  withoi 
substance,  at  least  magistracies  without  any  indepem 
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thority.  I  repeat  that  in  constitutions  nothing  ever 
gins  as  a  shadow :  of  the  three  offices  which  issued  from 
at  of  the  ancient  kings,  the  polemarch  had  a  substan- 
I  charge  so  late  as  the  battle  of  Marathon:  nor  can 
at  of  the  archon  have  been  without  great  power,  at  the 
Qe  when  Solon  was  invested  with  it  in  order  to  frame 
code   of  laws,   and   when   the   Pisistratids  assumed  it 

a  stay  of  their  dominion.  At  that  period  it  undoubt-> 
ly  included  the  right  of  presiding  and  propounding  all 
^asures  in   this   senate,   which   nothing  but   the  e£Ports 

the  demagogues  to  weaken  the  government  can  have 
msferred  to  the  prytanies :  that  this  institution  is  of  a 
;er  age,  is  betrayed  by  the  disproportion  between  the 
imbers  of  the  members  and  their  days  of  office.  It 
most  probable  too  that  prytania  was  the  ancient  name 
r  the  archon  eponymus.  The  same  e£Fbrts  prevented 
e  a-TpaTfjyol  from  being  rankt  among  the  archons: 
lereas  at  Rome  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
lyemment  ought  to  be  strong.  But  though  the  d&- 
mvirate  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  counterpart  to 
e  college  of  archons,  still  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
at  the  report  of  the  envoys,  how  the  kingly  power 
d  been  resolved  into  that  college,  guided  the  Romans 

uniting  their  great  offices  together. 

So  too  the  law,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  in  force 
r  centuries  at  Athens,  by  virtue  of  which  the  nine 
chons,  after  completing  their  year  of  office,  became 
embers  of  the  council  of  Areopagus,  may  have  suggest- 
[  the  corresponding  regulation  at  Rome  with  regard  to 
I  such  as  had  filled  curule  offices,  even  down  to  the 
lancial  quaestors.  So  long  as  the  senate  represented, 
'8t  the  houses  and  then  the  curies,  this  rule  could  not 
5  applied.  But  soon  after  the  election  of  the  first  pie- 
dan  quaestors  we  find  a  senator  also  of  the  same  order: 
id  the  plebeians  who  sat  in  the  decemvirate  cannot 
'terward  have  been  debarred  from  a  place  in  the  senate : 
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if  however  five  ex-dec^nvirs  were  admitted  eyery  ye 
even  supposing  that  the  free  choice  of  the  censors,  whi 
was  now  to  be  exercised  in  part  by  plebeians,  never  ci^ 
up  a  member  of  the  second  order  to  a  vacant  place,  si 
at  the  end  of  a  generation,  if  the  natural  course  of  thin 
was  not  greatly  thwarted  by  frequent  reelections  or 
extraordinary  mortality,  at  least  a  third  of  the  sem 
would  have  consisted  of  plebeians.  To  prevent  this  thi 
was  an  obvious  remedy,  which  the  decemvirs  cannot  ha 
overlookt;  namely,  to  make  their  office  last  for  mc 
than  a  year :  and  this  plan  was  further  recommended 
the  reflexion,  which  it  certainly  was  not  reserved  for  i 
statecraft  people  of  modem  times  to  discover,  that  to  kc 
down  the  buoyant  spirit  of  a  free  people  elections  shoi 
be  rare.  The  keeping  down  this  spirit  was  the  vc 
object  the  decemvirs  had  in  view;  as  it  was  that 
those  who  prolonged  the  duration  of  the  elective  brai 
of  the  legislature  in  England  and  France  to  seven  yea] 
and  since  the  censorship,  which  was  held  for  five  yea 
was  a  branch  of  the  decemvirate,  we  are  naturally  ] 
to  conjecture  that  all  the  officers  in  it  were  appoint 
for  the  same  period,  whereby  the  number  of  new  senate 
called  up  as  of  right  would  be  reduced  to  a  fifth.  T] 
precise  term  is  indeed  hypothetical:  it  is  quite  certi 
however  that  the  decemvirs  were  appointed  for  a  lon^ 
period  than  a  year,  though  the  writers  who  had 
notion  of  any  but  annual  magistracies,  represent  their  : 
taining  their  office  beyond  this  term  as  a  usurpati< 
Had  it  been  so,  it  would  not  have  been  provided  in  t 
compact  with  the  ancient  commonalty  that  the  decemv 
were  to  lay  down  their  office  as  soon  as  possible''** :  i 
this  expressly  acknowledges  that  they  had  a  legal  rig 
to  continue  in   it.      If  they  had    usurpt    their    powi 


744  Livy  m.  54:  Factum  senatusconsultuin  ut  se  decemviri  prii 
quoque  tempore  magistratu  abdicarent 
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errexes  would  immediately  have  gtept  into  their  place ; 
1  by  the  Valerian  law  their  lives  would  have  been 
feit,  and  all  further  impeachments  superfluous'^^. 

As  the  supreme  authority  and  the  great  offices  of 
te  were  divided  equally,  or  at  least  for  a  first  step 
rly,  between  the  two  orders,  so  a  number  of  traces 
^w  that  the  same  equality  was  extended  to  the  civil 
idition  of  individuals.  It  was  even  establisht  between 
i  pledged  and  the  redeemed,  between  the  sanaa  and 
i  fartis :  terms  which  puzzled  even  the  ancient  jurists 
1  grammarians,  but  must  probably  be  understood 
her  of  bondmen  and  freemen,  or  of  those  who  had 
herto  been  vassals  in  the  ancient  colonial  towns,  and  the 
onists^.  Where  we  know  what  the  penalties  enacted 
re,  we  find  no  distinction  made  except  in  the  case  of 
ves  and  boys:  every  one  now  becomes  liable  to  im- 
isonment  in  the  gaol:  Appius  the  decemvir  was  placed 

personal  confinement  by  virtue  of  his  own  laws^'^. 
om  this  time  forward  there  is  evidently  a  perfectly 
e  cammerdtim  between  the  two  orders:  the  numcipa- 

in  its  manifold  applications,  the  usucapio  to  supply 

place,  the  «tndtoa/io,  and  all  other  legal  remedies  are 
rt  of  the  law  of  the  whole  nation.  This  equality 
wever  was  not  without  exceptions :  the  pledging  oi  the 
rson  was  retained,  and,  like  the  whole  system  of  ser- 
ude  for  debt,  exclusively  affected  the  plebeians^^.  The 
w  of  debt,  the  cruelty  of  which  struck  later  genera- 
ns  with  horrour,  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  code  of 

745  To  bar  this  objection  the  decemvirs  are  fiimiaht  with  the  pre- 
:t  (as  if  in  such  a  case  an  empty  pretext  would  have  screened  them) 
kt  they  had  been  appointed  for  an  indefinite  period  for  the  business 
legislation ;  and  since  even  this  was  completed  by  the  last  two  Tables, 
vas  represented  that  as  then  these  had  only  been  proposed :  for  which 
son  Diodorus  (xn.  26)  ascribes  them  to  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and 
Horatius. 

46  Nexo  solutoque,  forti  sanatique  idem  jus  esto.  Fest.  Epitome, 
lates. 

47  Livy  m.  56  foil.  48  Vol.  i.  ^.  362. 
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the  first  decemvirs  which  is  extolled  for  its  justice" 
it  must  hare  been  contained  in  the  last  two  Tables,  i 
laws  of  which  Cicero  calls  unjust*®,  especially  that  wh 
allowed  of  no  intermarrying  between  the  orders*^.  1 
plebeians  continued  to  be  excluded  from  the  enjoymi 
of  the  public  lands.  It  can  only  have  been  disparagi 
provisions  of  this  kind  that  led  Cicero  to  condemn  the 
These  enactments  are  surprising  at  first  sight,  since  h 
the  authors  of  them  belonged  to  the  order  which  tl 
appeared  to  oppress  and  degrade:  and  yet  they  may 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  since  it  follows  from  t 
nature  of  Uie  case,  that  the  first  decemvirs  from  th 
commission  would  only  legislate  on  subjects  in  which  t 
whole  community  was  to  be  placed  on  a  level.  It 
conceivable  that  the  mixt  board  may  have  deemed  t 
inequality  or  harshness  of  the  law,  in  many  cases  wh( 
it  shockt  a  later  age  which  was  not  affected  by  it,  n 
ther  avoidable  nor  really  hurtful  under  the  circumstan( 
of  the  times,  or  that  at  least  they  may  have  considei 
it  less  of  an  evil :  indeed  it  probably  was  so ;  since  th< 
tables  remained  in  full  force  so  long  after,  with  the  i 
ception  of  the  change,  made  by  the  Canuleian  law.  Lai 
writers  were  deceived  by  the  notion  that  the  laws 
question  were  newly  devised:  whereas  the  fact  is  tl 
those  already   in  being  were  not   abolisht.       It   cam 

749  Cicero  de  re  p.  n.  36:  Summa  legum  aequitate  et  pruden 
Tliefle  laws  muBt  at  sJl  events  have  included  that  which  forbad  pri 
iegia,  an  obecure  subject:  for  the  ban  laid  on  a  culprit  who  I 
made  choice  of  exile  would  fall  under  Cicero's  definition.  Unless 
was  altogether  on  a  wrong  scent,  we  should  be  led  to  think  of  i 
banishment  of  such  citizens  as  were  objects  of  dread  or  envy,  witiiout  i 
specific  ofiense  laid  to  their  charge ;  a  kind  of  ostracism  and  petalisi 
modes  of  proceeding  which  were  revived  in  the  Italian  cities  during  \ 
middle  ages. 

BO  Cicero  de  re  p.  n.  37.  Duabus  tabulis  iniquarum  legum  addi 
The  exaggeration  is  obvious:  it  is  impossible  that  even  the  greater  p 
of  them  should  have  been  of  such  a  nature. 

M  Cicero  de  re  p.  n.  37.    Dionysius 
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led  be  positively  asserted  that  the  plebeian  decemvirs 
*  influenced  by  such  worthy  motives:  their  coope- 
m  however  produced  the  appearance  of  a  free  assent 
the  part  of  the  non-patridan  members,  even  if  only 
was  gained  over,  since  all  questions  were  decided 
^  majority;  or  without  much  difficulty  all  five  may 
B  been  overpowered.  Of  course  the  patrician  decem- 
,  as  their  names  are  placed  first  in  the  lists,  stood  at 
t  in  the  same  relation  to  the  plebeians,  as  the  consul 
sen  by  the  curies  to  his  collegue :  the  equality  of  the 
men  to  those  who  had  already  filled  high  stations 
counted  ancestral  images,  could  not  be  enforced, 
?n  the  publicity,  by  which  they  might  have  gained 
ngth,  was  taken  away :  the  contrary  expectation,  which 
ly  had  harboured  from  vanity  or  good-nature,  and 
ch  others  had  wittingly  and  designedly  cherisht  in 
m,  was  very  soon  to  be  destroyed,  together  with  all 
hopes  founded  on  the  theoretically  perfect  and  nicely 
meed  new  constitution. 
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The  election  of  the  magistrates,  under  whose  ham 
what  as  yet  was  only  a  written  law  was  to  begin 
become  a  living  one,  a  law  that  was  to  gain  streng 
with  age,  until  it  amalgamated  with  the  nature  of  i 
who  were  born  under  it,  no  less  than  their  language  ai 
manners,  and  then,  unless  it  were  continually  mouldi 
to  suit  the  changes  in  the  state  of  things,  was  to  die  aw* 
and  lose  its  hold, — this  election  was  perftxitly  fn 
After  a  revolution  like  this  it  very  frequently  happe 
that  its  strongest  adversaries  procure  seats  in  the  gover 
ment,  in  order  to  subvert  the  constitution'^^;  and  t\\ 
must  have  been  the  design  with  which  the  leading  pat] 
cians  now  exerted  their  whole  influence  over  the  centuri 
to  obtain  the  election  of  L.  Cincinnatus,  C.  Claudius,  ai 
T.  Quinctius.  What  the  aim  of  these  men  would  l 
nobody  could  doubt :  one  of  them,  we  know,  had  wis 
to  cancel  the  charter  of  the  Sacred  Mount;  the  secoi 
took  measures  a  few  years  after  for  eflPecting  a  countc 
revolution  by  a  massacre;  and  the  third  tried  to  che< 
the  developement  of  the  new  constitution  at  the  mome 
most  favorable  for  it^.  He  had  formerly  been  one 
those  in  whom  the  people  placed  confidence,  but  hi 
changed  his  sentiments:    Appius  on   the  contrary,   frc 

7iB  Such  was  the  case  in  France  in  the  years  1795  and  1797; 
Spam  in  1813. 

13  Livy  ni.  20,  66.  and  foil.  iv.  6. 
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e  moment  that  the  refonn  was  irrevocably  decided 
\y  had  loudly  declared  himself  in  its  favour,  and  he 
Lst  for  the  soul  of  the  whole  decemviral  legisla^ 
>n^**.  The  people — ^for  at  present  that  the  name  of 
tizen  belongs  to  all  the  Romans  it  is  not  improper 
apply  this  term  to  that  body  which  now  stands  in 
)position  to  the  patricians — saw  no  guarantee  for  the 
sting  of  the  constitution,  except  in  its  being  confided 
>  him,  and  to  those  whom  he  proposed.     It  is  said  that 


75i  It  was  long  ago  observed  with  surprise^  that  the  Fasti  described 
is  Appius  as  Ap,f.  M,  n.,  whereas  Livy  manifestly  considers  him  as 
son  of  the  consul  of  9S3,  and  a  grandson  of  the  first  Appius.  Still 
ore  singular  is  it,  that  one  of  the  fragments  discovered  in  1817  com- 
etes  the  record  of  his  consulship  in  the  following  manner:  Ap.  ChU" 
M  Ap.  /.  M.  n.  Cnuwn.  Regitt.  Sabin.  n.,  from  which  it  is  dear  that 
e  author  must  have  taken  him  for  the  same  person,  whom  Livy  has 
1  US  to  look  upon  as  his  father.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  not  so 
uch  in  itself,  as  on  account  of  that  practice  of  the  annalists  which  we 
tve  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice,  that  an  Appius  is  twice  said 
have  committed  suicide,  which  is  of  so  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  in 
le  early  ages  of  Rome :  and  assuredly  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  story 
'  the  punishment  which  followed  the  consulship  of  283,  may  have  been 
le  invention  of  some  over-subtile  writer,  who  took  this  method  of  extri- 
iting  himself  from  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  commonalty 
luld  ever  have  bestowed  confidence  on  the  author  of  that  massacre: 
It  above  all,  the  tragic  story  of  Virginia  was  a  motive  to  fancy  the 
icemvir  a  young  man.  Yet  Tiberius  and  Ali  Pacha !  Indeed  it  is 
liformly  the  case,  especially  in  the  £ast,  that  the  brutal  violence  oi 
Mry  tyrants,  as  well  as  their  cruelty,  grows  with  thdr  years. 

That  is  the  less  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
iars  the  people  may  have  become  reconciled  to  him,  since  his  second 
ection  to  the  consulship,  which  might  also  create  surprise,  was  the  act 
'  the  curies :  and  hence  he  may  have  taken  his  seat  in  the  first  de- 
mvirate  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Livy  himself  has  preserved  two  state- 
ents  from  old  annals,  which  agree  with  the  Fasti ;  one  in  iv.  48,  where 
p.  Claudius,  the  military  tribune  of  352,  is  called  nepog  Decenwiri,  and 
te  first  Appius  his  |>roatm«  (which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  dear- 
ghted  Glareanus,  only  he  should  not  have  altered  the  text) ;  the  second 
m.  33,  where  the  decemvir  himself  is  said  to  have  become  pidnoohi,  pro 
tici  saevoque  insectatore  pMns, 
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the  jother  decemvirs,  to  render  his  naminatioii  mori 
impossible,  chose  him  to  preside  at  the  election:  j 
certainly  it  must  have  been  an  acknowledged  duty 
the  officer  who  filled  this  station,  to  prevent  th^  conm 
power  ftom  being  lodged  in  the  same  hands  for  two  y< 
in  succession :  and  the  rule  he  laid  down  for  others  ' 
more  especially  prescribed  by  honour  and  conscience 
the  president  himself.  The  enstence  of  such  a  ruk 
evident  fipora  the  Fasti:  for  it  cannot  be  by  mere  a 
dent,  that  down  to  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  P 
licola,  no  instance  occurs  of  the  same  person  being  c 
sul  in  two  consecutive  years :  the  ground  for  it  is  de 
he  who  had  the  imperium  could  not  be  called  to  accou 
and  now  at  all  events  it  must  have  been  positively 
joined  in  the  laws,  a  longer  term  than  a  year  hav 
been  assigned  to  the  decemvirate.  Nevertheless  this  i 
certainly  had  never  affected  the  presiding  interrex:  j 
pius  may  have  coloured  his  proceeding  by  alledging  t 
they  had  all  merely  been  interrexes:  and  this  plea  m 
have  been  admitted;  for  without  the  confirmation  of 
curies  he  could  not  have  held  the  office. 

As  censor  and  praetor  he  was  the  first  person  in 
college;  which  moreover  he  swayed  by  his  personal 
thority,  in  the  same  manner  as  Critias  and  Charicles  fi 
years  later  controlled  and  kept  in  subjection  the  coui 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants:  Q.  Fabius,  who  had  thi 
been  consul,  in  some  degree  shared  his  power.  W 
the  magic  spell  of  that  commanding  superiority,  whi 
when  it  is  supported  by  supercilious  arrogance,  and  es 
cised  by  a  man  of  high  rank,  within  the  walls  oi 
council-room,  in  the  presence  of  approving  asspcia( 
Tione  but  very  vigorous  minds  can  resist,  Appius  n 
easily  have  reduced  the  majority  at  least  of  his  plebe 
collegues  to  passive  tools:  for  none  of  them  are  m 
tioned  in  the  history  of  the  previous  commotions ;  so  tl 
they  probably  were  men  of  no  personal  consequen 
Still  in  the  enactment  of  laws  which  wounded   so  ma 
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lings  and  disappointed  so  many  wishes,  a  strong  op- 
dtion  must  have  been  experienced,  though  there  can 
fe  been  no  open  discussion  out  of  the  senate :  for  the 
it  year  of  this  decemvirate  had  aknost  elapst,  before 
I  two  Tables  were  made  public*^". 

But  in  no  way  could  he  have  procured  the  consent 
iier  of  his  plebeian  cc^egues  or  of  the  centuries  to 
>lishing  the  canntsbiitm  between  the  two  orders^: 
lugh   that  a  separation   which  already  existed  should 

retained,  is,  under  such  influence,  very  conceivable* 
ligious  scruples  were  undoubtedly  urged  as  a  motive: 
patrician  marriage  required  auspices ;  and  of  these 
i  plebs  was  asserted  to  be  incapable.  A  politic  ple- 
lan  might  readily  allow  the  barrier  to  stand;  since 
i  distinction,  which  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  order, 
xeast  its  strength:  for  marriages  of  disparagement, 
ich  certainly  were  far  from  rare,  gave  rise  to  families, 
ich,  being  excluded  from  the  patricianship,  became  so 
iny  accessions  to  the  plebs,  and  henceforward  at  least 
thout  needing  a  formal  admission:  he  might  observe 
th    a    smile    too,   how    in   the    same    proportion    his 


7«  Livy  m.  37.  Zonaras  vn.  18.  *Eir'  i(6lff  tov  erov^:. 
fiS  Very  poBslbly  there  may  have  been  no  law  on  this  head  in  the 
[nrian  digest;  for  it  was  necessary  that  the  ecmntMum  should  be  ex- 
•sly  granted,  before  it  could  subsist:  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any- 
iy  searcht  there  for  it.  The  mistake  easily  arose,  when  it  was  over-* 
kt  that  the  Twelve  Tables  were  nothing  more  than  the  ancient  statutes 
isolidated.  To  get  rid  of  it  entirely,  let  me  observe  that  even  before 
I  decemvirate  we  find  both  patrician  and  plebeian  Sicinii  and  Ge- 
di:  even  if  it  should  be  contended  that  the  plebeian  rank  of  the 
irodli,  and  of  so  many  other  families  in  later  times,  which  however 
mot  all  have  sprung  up  in  the  space  of  four  years,  may  be  better  ex<^ 
ined  by  a  tranution  to  the  plebs.  The  oonnulnum  of  the  Fabii  with 
)  Maluentans  (see  note  437),  before  it  existed  between  them  and  the 
beians,  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  Sabine  origin  of 
dr  house:  it  is  even  natural  that  all  the  Titles  should  have  had  it 
th  all  the  Sabellians;  but  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  as  to  the 
ler  two  tribes. 
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adversaries  were  weakening,  and,  if  their  folly  last 
would  destroy  themselves.  These  mixt  marriages  w 
quite  as  reputable  as  those  celebrated  with  the  rite 
confarreation :  they  were  not  concubinages:  the  only  < 
ference  was^  that,  though  the  father  was  a  patrician, 
children  belonged  to  the  same  order  with  their  moth( 
But  the  child  was  as  little  capable  of  inheriting  fi: 
its  father,  as  a  son  who  had  been  emancipated ;  for  it  i 
not  under  its  father^s  power.  By  law  the  inheritance 
volved  upon  the  brothers  and  sisters  bom  in  legitim 
wedlock,  and  in  default  of  these  on  nephews  and  nieo 
if  these  too  failed,  on  the  house.  A  trace  of  the  sa 
regulation  having  prevailed  among  the  German  tribes, 
long  as  they  consisted  of  houses,  like  the  early  Roma 
has  been  preserved  in  the  customary  law  on  the  extre 
border  of  Germany.  In  the  island  of  Fehmem^*^ 
who  belongs  to  a  sept,  if  he  makes  a  will,  must  pay  i 
sept  a  certain  sum  of  money :  this  is  clearly  a  compen 
tion  for  the  right  of  inheritance:  and  the  like  cust 
would  have  been  introduced  at  Rome,  had  not  the  g^ 
been  included  in  other  more  comprehensive  bodies.  I 
as  the  property  of  an  extinct  house  escheated  to  the  cui 
that  of  an  extinct  cury  to  the  publicum  of  the  citiz< 
at  large,  the  consent  of  the  whole  populus  was  requisii 
and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that  testaments  were 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  ai^d  the  curi 
The  plebeian  houses  indeed  were  not  so  connected;  I 
the  whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the  temple 
Ceres^:  and  when  the  army,  being  assembled  in  ceni 
ries,  either  on  the  field  of  Mars,  or  before  a  battle,  p 
the  last  will  of  a  soldier  into  law,  it  thereby  resign 
the  claims  of  the  whole  body  to  his  property.  These  j 
neral  assemblies  had  far  less  temptation  than  narrower  a 
directly  interested  circles  to  hinder  parents  from  providi 


757  The  population  is  supposed  to  be  a  colony  from  Ditmarsh. 
»  VoL  u  p.  610. 
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for  the  natural  objects  of  their  care:  on  the  contrary 
their  doing  so  was  favoured  by  a  universal  sympathy: 
hence  that  consent,  which  originally  was  preceded  by 
actual  deliberation,  became  in  course  of  time  a  mere 
form :  and  thus  the.  lawgivers  were  able  to  allow  every 
Roman  father  an  unrestricted  right  of  determioing  by 
will  concerning  his  property  and  the  guardianship  of  his 
children,  in  consequence  of  which  both  the  comitia  were 
merely  represented  symbolically.  The  motive  for  such 
an  enactment  was  the  reflexion,  which  forced  itself  upon 
the  mind,  that  at  some  future  time,  after  the  number 
of  the  patrician  families  had  been  continually  lessened 
by  cases  of  disparagement,  they  might  perhaps  conspire 
to  enforce  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  their  assent 
to  the  injury  of  their  kinsmen  of  half-blood.  Thus  the 
institution  of  the  houses  was  undermined,  and  could  not 
fail  to  be  so,  because  their  silly  arrogance  would  not 
accede  to  a  free  connubium. 

Four  years  after  however  they  were  compelled  to 
introduce  it:  but  still  the  unlimited  discretion  in  the 
making  of  wills,  being  found  agreeable,  as  every  kind 
of  liberty  is,  was  retained.  Indeed  at  this  juncture  how 
could  any  one  wish  to  make  alterations  in  the  civil  code 
which  had  only  just  been  establisht.^  But  when  the 
family  spirit  relaxt,  this  liberty  was  abused  more  and 
more  grossly  every  day :  the  attempts  to  check  it  by 
the  Furian  and  other  laws  were  of  no  avail.  On  the 
other  hand  by  a  literal  construction  of  the  Tables  the 
right  of  making  testamentary  dispositions  was  withheld 
from  women  '^^^,  in  order  that  in  their,  case  at  least,  when 
they  were  their  own  mistresses,  the  property  of  the  house 
might  be  preserved:  an  exception  too  repugnant  to  the 
manners  of  the  times  and  to  equity,  to  hold  out  against 
the  inventive  astuteness  of  the  jurists. 

The  law  of  debt  against  the  plebeians,  which  operated 

7W  Because  the  power  waa  bestowed  only  on  the  paterfamilias. 
Vol.  II.  Y 
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with  such  cruelty,  and  which  likewise  assuredly  ii 
only  retained  by  the  Tables  from  earlier  ages,  will 
discust  in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  those  times 
extreme  distress  which  rendered  it  more  intolerable  th 
the  lawgivers  probably  anticipated.  It  may  howei 
be  presumed  that  they  did  not  allow  so  horrible  a  1 
to  stand,  without  setting  some  limits  to  usury :  and  a 
ddering  how  well  known  the  civil  code  of  the  Tab 
was,  Tacitus  can  hardly  have  been  mistaken  in  stati 
that  the  uncial  interest  was  an  enactment  of  theirs' 
It  must  have  been  abolisht  afterward,  at  a  time  wt 
money  was  very  scarce;  and  the  law  of  894  was  onlj 
revival  of  the  earlier  one. 

The  most  injurious  disparagement  which  the  plebeii 
experienced,   was  the  losing   the    right   of  appealing 
their  order  from  the  decisions  of  the  decemvirs,  wh 
the  patricians  retained.     That  such  was  the  case  is  de 
since  the  law  of  the  restorers  of  freedom  forbidding  i 
creation  of  any  magistrate  from  whom  there  lay  no  i 
peal,  under  pain  of  death,  is  one  of  those  by  which 
plebeians  gained  a  better  system  of  law  immediately  ai 
the  fall  of  the  tyrants :  nor  can  any  one  imagine  that 
superior  order,  which  had  the  right  of  appealing  ei 
from  a  dictator,  would  give  up  its  most  precious  fr 
chise  to  a  magistracy  half  composed  of  plebeians,     j 
cording  to  all  appearance  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  w 
entirely   supprest,    while   those    of  the   curies   contini 
to  subsist:  the  knights  and  the  classes  had  now  becc 
a  complete  equivalent  to  the  former;  and  the  only  i 
gistracy  which  had  hitherto  transacted  business  with  th< 
was  abolisht.     The  plebeian  decemvirs  had  the  right 
interposing  in  the  room  of  the  tribunes  to  protect 
members  of  their  t)rder  against  their  coUegues:  but 
protection  afforded  by  an  individual,  who  could  only  a 
himself  of  his  official  authority,  was  powerless  compa 


7«o  Ann.  VI.  16. 
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;h  that  given  by  the  man  of  the  people,  along  with 
om  thousands  raised  their  voice,  and,  if  needful,  their 
n. 

Even  this  weak  protection  they  are  said  to  have 
lulled  by  binding  themselves  on  oath  not  to  oppose 
?  another  ^^^  This  may  possibly  mean  that  they 
^eed  to  let  the  voice  of  the  majority  be  decisive:  and 
in  the  framing  of  the  laws  a  single  apostate  vote  may 
re  sufficed  to  withhold  certain  liberties  from  the  ple- 
azis,  so  the  going  over  of  Sp.  Oppius  would  have  been 
>ugh  to  give  th^  second  decemvirate  the  character  of 

exclusively  patrician  domination;  incredible  as  this 
inds  of  a  board  in  which  the  votes  were  divided 
laHy  between  the  two  orders.  At  first,  says  Livy,  the 
rour  they  spread  threatened  all  without  distinction :  by 
jreea  it  bent  itself  entirely  against  the  plebs:  the  pa- 
^ians  were  not  molested.  Young  men  of  that  body 
hered  round  the  decemvirs  and  their  tribunal:  here 
y  got  unjuBt  judgements  against  the  members  of  the 
nmonalty.  Soon  things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  all 
om  they  chose  to  accuse  were  scourged  and  beheaded, 
1  their  estates  granted  to  the  prosecutor  for  his  trou* 
.  This,  he  &ays,  was  the  price  for  which  the  patrician 
jth  sold  their  aid  to  the  tyrants:  while  the  leading 
n  of  the  order^  maliciously  exulting  over  the  com- 
nalty,  whose  endeavours  after  freedom  had  plunged  it 
this  calamity,  heapt  injury  upon  injury,  in  order  that 
)  plebeians  might  be  led  to  regard  the  restoration  of 
I  consulship,  even  without  the  tribunate,  as  a  benefit  ^. 


7^  Interoessioiiem  consensu  sustulerant:  Livy  m.  36.  "OpKut  re* 
TCV'—iripiiriv  avToh  edevro  vepi  fAtjliwo^  aWijkot^  €va¥Tiov<r6ou, 
•nysius  x.  59. 

68  I  b^  my  veadera  to  omvince  themselyes  that  Livy  says  all  this 
inctly  (m.  36,  37).  I  do  not  like  to  transcribe  long  passives  from  a 
k  that  every  one  has  at  hand:  detacht  sentences  or  a  few  words 
ly  will  neglect  to  look  for  in  a  chapter  they  merely  see  referred  ta 
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Diop  spoke  of  the  patrician  youths  who  collected  roi 
the  decemvirs,  as  of  a  band  of  armed  ruffians  that  1 
conspired  to  support  them''^.  All  this  may  possibly  h 
some  foundation:  but  Livy^s  account  is  probably  v 
much  exaggerated,  though,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices, 
relates  it  without  expressing  the  slightest  doubt ;  so  t 
it  must  unquestionably  have  been  generally  current.  ''. 
military  tribunes,  who  were  the  larger  part  of  the  colli 
can  have  taken  no  share  in  any  unjust  decisions;  tl 
lay  exclusively  within  the  sphere  of  the  prsstorian 
qusestorian  offices:  moreover  the  only  ones  specified 
the  two  of  which  the  praetors  were  guilty ;  and  these 
widely  diflPerent  from  the  scenes  here  described.  Ci< 
says  nothing  worse  of  the  first  year  of  these  decem^ 
than  that  their  justice  and  integrity  was  not  so  pn 
worthy  as  that  of  their  predecessors :  he  looks  upon  t 
excesses  as  the  consequence  of  their  unlimited  author 
it  is  only  in  the  last  part  of  their  rule  that  he  cha 
them  with  having  abandoned  themselves  to  cruelty,  ava 
and  lust^\  As  to  the  share  taken  by  the  whole  patri 
order  in  the  transactions  of  this  melancholy  period 
says  in  another  place,  in  cautious  and  well  weighed 
guage,  that  the  decemvirate  made  the  plebs  feel  ha 
and  indignation  against  the  patricians^.  That  such 
the  case  is  evident :  and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  ii 


763  N£avi<rKOi;«  6k  rmv  evmarptlmv  Bpaavrarov^  eKXe^Afieyot  m 
li  avrwv  iirpa(av  kcu  fiiaia,  Zonaras  vn.  18.  Dionysius  (xi.  2] 
a  great  deal  in  general  terms  about  the  outrages  committed :  but  it 
rhetorical  commonplace,  without  a  single  particular  instance. 

64  Cicero  de  re  p.  ii.  36 :  Quorum  non  similiter  fides  nee  ji 
laudata.  37 :  Tertius  annus— -x  viralis  consecutus — ^libidinose  et  a 
et  avare  praefuerunt.  Of  this  I  have  not  the  least  doubt ;  only  I  d 
believe  that  they  were  worse  than  some  of  the  consuls  before  them, 
men  fdt  unhappier ;  and  the  yoke  was  burst,  because  the  indignat 
roused  could  not  find  vent  in  popular  assemblies. 

65  Cicero  Brutus  14  (54) :   Plebem  in  Patres  incitatam  post  z 
lem  invidiam. 
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ucely  suppose  them  to  have  supported  an.  obnoxious 
vemment.  For  even  admitthig  that  the  decemvirs 
^re  utterly  profligate,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
e  members  of  their  order  partook  extensively  in  their 
imes.  This  in  itself  is  incredible:  there  is  nothing  to 
irrant  a  notion  that  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  Roman 
ligion  and  morals  were  alien  to  the  patricians:  on  the 
Qtrary  we  are  rather  to  look  for  their  origin  among 
3  most  ancient  citizens,  the  people  of  Numa. 

It  must  not  be  overlookt  that  the  majority  of  the 
Noians  would  have  been  dissatisfied,  even  if  these  de- 
nvirs  had  ruled  as  laudably  as  those  of  the  first  college, 
Mre  especially  if  the  government  of  the  latter  lasted  only 
few  months.  Their  installation  was  a  victory;  what 
ty  afibrded  disposed  mens  minds  to  concord :  it  was  de- 
;htful  to  be  at  harmony  after  so  long  a  period  of  strife 
d  rancour.  But  ere  long  men  could  not  fail  to  miss 
s  passionate  stirrings,  which  for  twenty  years  had  oc« 
pied  their  existence,  and  had  become  requisite  as  a 
mulant;  and  which  in  fact  had  attracted  them  to  the 
iasures  they  had  contended  for,  far  more  than  their 
Bcific  objects.  After  long-continued  wars  full  of  great 
ents,  and  after  revolutions^  when  a  nation  enters  on  a 
ite.of  permanent  tranquillity,  which  cannot  satisfy  the 
shes  previously  excited,  such  a  feeling  of  restlessness  is 
ry  common. .  The  forum  was  silent  and  lifeless :  faction 
18  to  be  at  an  end :  men  were  condemned  to  the  round 
everyday  life,  the  interruption  of  which  by  such  pas- 
»iiate  excitements  had  perhaps  often  been  deplored,  but 
dch  was  now  found  intolerably  dull.  In  the  place  of 
lefinite  expectations  and  visions  which  were  utterly 
^appointed,  a  fixt  consummated  state  of  things  stood 
fore  them,  without  hopes,  without  the  possibility  of 
ogress,  without  freedom :  every  one  who  remembered 
e  interest  he  had  once  felt  and  loudly  exprest  in  the 
»cussions  and  resolutions  on  the  steps  that  were  to  be 
ken,   now   found   himself  sunk    into    a   state  of  mere 
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dependence.  Every  guarantee  was  given  up :  the  plebe 
saw  they  had  been  overreacht,  and  assuredly  must  1 
heard  the  taunts  of  malicious  exultation.  In  addi 
to  all  this  the  decemvirs,  by  appearing  each  with  tw 
lictors,  and  replacing  the  axe  in  the  fasces,  proclai 
that,  like  tyrants,  they  needed  and  sought  protection 
force  from  a  guard  ^^. 

The  languour  of  the  commonwealth  extended  i 
to  the  senate,  which  only  met  for  formes  sake  on  the  u 
days,  without  having  any  business  to  transact :  hence  i 
of  the  senators  left  the  city  for  their  farms.      The 
year  after  the  ides  of  May  804,  the  day  on  which 
decemvirs  entered  into  office,  passed  away  without 
outward  event:  there  must  have  been  an  armistice  stil 
foot  with  the   neighbouring  states:  the  business  of 
ting  the  new  laws  in  action,  particularly  by  enrolling 
the  citizens   in    the   general   tribes,   probably   filled 
the  time.     One  might  have  accused  the  government,  < 
if  it  had  sought  a  pretext  for  war,   to  employ  and 
liven  the  mistuned  minds  of  the  people:  it  is  said  1 
ever  that  the  iEquians  and  Sabines  began  the  hostili 
The  former  again  encampt  on  mount  Algidus  and  thi 
ened   Tusculum:    while    the   latter   carried   off  a  g 
booty  from  the  Roman  territory  beyond  the  Anio, 
took  up  a  position  near  Eretum.     It  was  high  time 
the  senate,  according   to   the   legal    forms,   should 
orders  for  legions  to  be  levied,   and   should  direct 
qusestors  to  open  the  treasury  and  take  out  the  st 
ards,    as    well   as    the   money    which,    even    before 
reestablishment   of   pay   for    the   troops,    was  neces 
to  a  certain  amount  for  a  campaign:   still  the  con< 
of  the  decemvirs  in  convening  it,  though  there  wai 
veto  to  obstruct  their  levies,  proves  that  at  least  i 
had  no  intention  of  shewing  a  want  of  respect  fot 
authority. 


7M  /^opvipopoi  fiiv  ov,  wcXeKuipiipoi  Sc:  compare  Herodotus  i.  i 
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The  proceedings  of  this  session,  the  way  in  which 
Valerius  and  M.  Horatius,  the  grandsons  of  the  found- 
;  of  the  commonwealth,  spoke  out  boldly  and  threaten- 
rly,  though  without  effect,  against  the  tyrants,  are  re- 
ed by  both  our  historians  after  the  same  annalist,  per- 
ps  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  gratifying  Messalla; 
1  by  Livy  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  it  is  a  great 
orifice  to  deprive  the  inconsiderable  occurrences  of  this 
riod  of  the  graces  they  acquire  in  his  narrative.  I 
inot  however  esteem  its  substance  authentic,  since  the 
lole  rests  on  the  notion  that  the  decemvirs  prolonged 
dr  office  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  their  own.  There 
ims  to  me  no  doubt  that,  if  not  wholly  invented,  it 
s  at  all  events  spun  out  of  a  few  mere.hints  found  in  the 
leral  orations  of  the  Valerian  house,  at  a  late  age,  by 
ents.  So  long  as  ancient  literature  meets  with  minds 
[)able  of  admiring  it,  the  account  will  be  read  in 
vy;  and  with  greater  admiration  than  ever,  when  a 
dnct  notion  *  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  has  become 
[lerally  current 

The  conscripts  were  forced  to  enter  the  legions  with- 
t  delay;  but  they  were  out  of  heart:  and  the  disas- 
ms  issue  is  again,  and  apparently  not  without  ground, 
puted  to  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers.  Both  the 
nies  were  defeated:  that  which  lost  the  day  against 
3  Sabines  near  Eretum,  fortified  a  camp  between  Fi- 
Dse  and  Crustumeria:  on  mount  Algidus  the  rout  was 
nplete :  the  camp  and  baggage  fell  a  prey  to  the  con- 
erors:  the  fugitives  took  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
isculum.  The  decemvirs  sent  them  a  reinforcement 
d  arms,  with  orders  to  take  the  field  again ;  whereupon 
&y  occupied  a  position  on  mount  Faiola,  on  one  side  of 
onte  Cavo^^.  Q.  Fabius  too  and  his  collegues  received 
structions  to  advance  into  the  enemy^s  country. 

W  The  nrnns  VeeiHus  (Livy  m.  50)  from  its  site  can  scarcely  be  any 
ler  than  this  hill,  for  which  else  we  have  no  ancient  name. 
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In  this  army  there  was  a  veteran,  to  whom  tri 
tion  ascribes  prodigious  exploits  and  honours,  L.  S 
nius''^  Dentatus.  Varro  found  it  related  of  him,  t 
he  had  fought  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  fields,  had  si 
eight  foemen  in  single  combat,  that  he  had  five  i 
forty  scars  on  his  body,  no  one  of  them  on  his  ba 
had  earned  honorary  badges  and  rewards,  horse-tr 
pings,  pikes,  collars  and  bracelets,  and  the  varii 
crowns  that  were  bestowed  on  valour,  to  an  almost 
calculable  number,  with  a  separate  statement  of  eai 
an  enumeration  indeed  which  assumes  a  very  apocryp 
aspect,  when  it  is  added  that  he  accompanied  the  triun 
of  nine  generals,  whose  victories  were  principally  owing 
his  valour:  for  our  historians,  who  assuredly  never  omit 
a  victory,  though  they  have  inserted  several  fictitious  oi 
scarcely  tell  of  so  many  in  which  any  one  person  co 
have  shared,  during  the  preceding  half  century^.  H< 
ever  this  may  be,  he  has  been  kept  in  remembrance 
a  hero  whom  afterages  could  not  match,  and  has  b 
called  the  Roman  Achilles :  we  may  more  aptly  term  1 
the  Roman  Roland;  more  especially  since,  like 
paladin  of  French  romance,  he  fell  by  treadiery. 
warrior  of  a  chronicled    age  should  be  compared   n 


768  In  both  of  our  historiaiM  as  wdl  as  Harduin's  manuscripts  of  F 
(vu.  87)  his  name  is  Siodus :  but  Varra^  as  quoted  by  Fulgentius  ui 
nefrendes,  called  him  SicitUus:  and  so  do  Valerius  Maximus  (u.  3. 
Festus  under  obsidionalis,  and  the  manuscripte  of  Gellius  (ii.  11). 
Dionysius  the  consul  of  the  year  267  is  also  called  Siccitu. 

09  For  where  a  triumph  is  ascribed  to  two  consuls  in  the  same  ] 
he  at  all  events  can  only  have  senred  under  one  I  am  afraid  how 
that  the  author  of  the  statement  did  not  take  this  into  account,  but 
koned  up  all  the  triumphs  he  found  mentioned  from  the  year  S61  dfl 
ward.  The  veteran  is  imagined  to  have  been  in  the  first  year  of 
exemption  from  service,  after  45  campaigns  from  the  year  in  whid 
laid  aside  the  praetexta:  for  every  campaign  he  has  a  scar.  The 
would  coincide  with  the  year  of  the  mise  of  the  Sacred  Mount  IS 
one  of  the  commonest  typical  numbers. 
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the  heroes  of  Greek  poetry,  ho  Roman   centurion   with 
the  son  of  Peleus. 

The  district  of  Crustunieria  awakened  the  recollectic»i 
of  the  secession  by  which  the  commonalty  forty-five  years 
before  obtained  their  charter  there  on  the  Sacred  Mount: 
and  Sicinius,  who  in  his  tribuneship  had  got  the  con- 
sul T.  RomiUus  condemned  to  a  fine  by  the  tribes, 
chid  the  soldiers  for  their,  cowardice  in  shrinking  from 
the  step  to  which  their  fathers  had  followed  his  kins- 
man. The  generals  determined  on  his  death :  .  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  ejected  it  there  must  have  been 
two  accounts.  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  ancient 
and  the  grander  one  related  that  the  defeated  army  were 
reinforced  by  a  l^on  of  veterans,  that  is,  by  forty  co- 
horts of  the  first  class,  containing  eight  hundred  men*^^^; 
who  were  all  placed  under  the  command  of  the.  obnoxious 
soldier,  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  perisht.  Some 
writer  of  the  same  stamp  with  L.  Fiso,  thinking  this 
story  too  extravagant,  transformed  it  into  the  one  we 
now  read  in  our  histories,  ^hich  runs  thus:  Q.  Fabius 
sent  Sicinius  along  with  a  band  of  assassins,  to  view  the 
country,  and  choose  a  place  for  a  camp.  In  a  lone  spot 
his  companions  fell  upon  him,  when  he  suspected  no 
danger:  he  died,  but  not  unavaiged,  amid  a  heap  of 
traitors  whom  he  slew.  :  In  this  state  he  was  found  by  his 
comrades,  who,  on  the  report  that  he  had  fallen  in  aa 
ambush  of  the  enemy,  hasteiied  to  search  for  bis  body; 
and  who  found  him  surrounded  by  none  but  Romans, 
slain,  not  with  hito,  but  by  his  hand :.  the  treachery  was 
detected:  but  the  soldiers  were  pacified  by  a  splendid 
funeral, which  the  decemvirs  ordered  for  him.  Here  again 
later  authors,  were  unwilling  to  give  up  either  of  the  two 
stories,  but  made  the  betrayal  of  the  cohort  fail,  and 
placed  it  in  the  consulship  of  Romilius:  thus  they  got 
a  cause  for  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  Sicinius: 


770  See  Vol.  i.  note  1093. 
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and  not  only  was  the  history  enricht  with  these  an 
tions,  but  they  also  found  out  that  Romilius  must  h 
changed  sides  and  been  reconciled  to  the  tribunes,  i 
being  necessary  to  render  it  conceivable  that  he*  sho 
have  been  chosen  one  of  the  lawgivers  by  the  people: 
that  he  could  take  his  seat  among  them  as  a  magisti 
appointed  by  the  curies,  never  entered  the  head  of 
annalist  of  this  cast  and  date. 

In  the  mean  while  Appius  Claudius  cast  his  lust 
eyes  on  a  lovely  and  modest  virgin,  the  daughter  o 
worthy  centurion,  L.  Virginius,  one  of  the  noble  m< 
bers  of  his  order  ^^:  the  tribune  Aulus,  who  had  c 
tended  so  many  years  for  the  introduction  of  eq 
laws,  was  of  the  same  house;  and  the  maiden  was 
trothed  to  L.  Icilius,  who  had  rendered  his  tribunes 
memorable.  The  decemvir  tried  offers  and  allureme 
without  success:  but  violence  and  cruelty  gave 
pleasures  a  fresh  zest;  and  the  absence  of  her  fatti 
who  was  servii^  in  the  army  on  mount  Algidus, 
forded  him  an  opportunity  of  effecting  his  purpose, 
client  of  his  house  was  suborned  to  assert  that  Virgi 
was  the  child  of  a  female  slave  of  his,  and  had  b< 
imposed  on  her  reputed  father  by  his  childless  w. 
The  art  of  writing  in  those  days  cannot,  at  least  alwa 
have  been  learnt  in  childhood:  being  rather  a  r 
accom{dishment  it  may  have  been  reserved  for  riper  yei 
On  her  way  to  her  school,  which,  as  is  the  custom 
this  day  in  the  eastern  bazars,  was  one  of  the  sh< 
round  the  Forum,  the  mock  plaintiff  laid  hold  on  i 
unprotected  virgin.  The  cry  of  her  maid  for  h( 
drew  the  people  to.  the  spot;  and  the  interest  awakei 
by  her  beauty  grew  still  stronger,  when  the  nan 
of  her  father  and  her  betrothed  lover  ran  round:  a 
attempt  at  violence  would  have  been  repelled:    but  t 

771  Diodorus  xn.  24:  *Epa<T6€K  €vy€vov^  wapOiwov  w€inxp^^»    1 
Virginii  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  patrician  house  of  that  name. 
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ruffian  said  he  needed  none;  be  meant  to  claim  his 
right  from  the  praetor,  who  was  sitting  in  judgement  in 
the  comitium.  This  was  Appius  Claudius.  In  his  pre- 
sence he  repeated  the  tale  he  had  learnt,  and  demanded 
that  his  bondmaid  should  be  adjudged  to  him. 

If  the  child  of  a  female  slave  had  been  falsely  past 
off  as  free,  her  master  had  an  imprescriptible  right  to 
claim  it:  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  reputed 
citizen  to  lose  his  freedom  in  this  way.  Until  judge- 
ment was  given,  the  person  claimed  continued  in  pos- 
session of  his  personal  rights;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
give  security  for  his  appearance  in  court.  This  rule 
was  reenacted  in  the  Twelve  Tables:  it  certainly  did 
not  originate  with  them :  it  must  have  obtained  wherever 
slavery  existed,  and  is  one  of  the  principles  common  to 
the  laws  of  all  nations  (the  jus  gentium).  But  above  all 
must  this  right  have  been  hdid  sacred,  when  the  dispute 
was  about  the  freedom  of  a  woman :  for  the  lot  of  a 
female  slave  exposed  her  to  the  most  brutal  treatment. 
For  this  very  reason  Appius  decided  against  the  rule 
of  his  own  law,  when  those  who  appeared  in  behalf  of 
the  virgin  entreated  that  judgement  might  be  postponed 
until  her  father  could  be  sent  for  from  the  camp  to  de- 
fend his  dearest  interests  in  person.  This,  the  decemvir 
said,  was  reasonable:  till  then  the  jdaintiff  was  to 
keep  the  maid  safe  in  his  house,  and  to  give  security 
for  producing  her  in  court,  in  case  her  pretended  father 
appeared  on  the  summons.  Had  the  girl  been  her  own 
mistress,  or  had  her  father  been  present,  M.  Claudius 
must  have  been  content  with  having  security  given  to 
him:  but  no  one  could  legally  stand  surety  for  a  child 
who  was  still  under  her  father'^s  power,  except  he;  and 
if  the  plaintiff  should  be  simple  enough  to  accept  an 
invalid  security,  the  praetor  who  permitted  it  would  trans- 
gress his  duty. 

At  this  horrible  sentence  a  loud  cry  of  lamentation 
burst  forth.     The  rumour  bf  what  was   going  on   had 
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by  this  time  brought  Icilius  to  the  spot,  along  with 
Niimitorius,  the  damseFs  uncle :  he  forced  his  way  throt 
the  lictors  to  the  tribunal  of  the  audacious  judge:  i 
circle  around  the  maid  grew  thicker  every  moment : 
was  now  impossible  to  drag  her  away.  Appius  howe 
reflected  that  the  crowd  which  sympathy  had  drawn 
gether,  if  it  were  let  disperse  without  violence,  woi 
cool  during  the  night,  that  apprehensions  would  awa 
and  the  multitude  would  then  be  trembling  spectators 
the  execution  of  what  in  the  first  heat  of  their  feelii 
they  would  have  resisted  even  to  death.  By  the  morr 
too  he  might  raise  a  large  force,  and  with  the  hi 
of  his  partisans  and  the  hosts  of  their  clients  might  ei 
venture  upon  open  violence,  most  of  the  ablebodied  n 
of  the  commonalty  being  away  in  the  field.  He  the 
fore  altered  his  sentence,  as  if  he  wisht  to  quiet  1 
furious  ferment  of  the  deluded  populace '  by  gentlene 
he  said  he  would  let  Virginia  be  bailed  provisionally 
those  who  thrust  themselves  forward  as  her  friends,  a 
would  put  ofi^  deciding  the  question,  who  was  to  g 
the  legal  security  until  a  judge  could  determine  i 
cause,  to  the  following  day*^';  that  then,  whether  I 
father  made  his  appearance  or  not,  he  should  know  h 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  laws  and  of  his  office,  a 
to  give  judgement  fearlessly  according  to  right. 

The  maiden^s  friends  saw  that,  while  the  utmost  ex 
tions  would  be  necessary  to  bring  L.  Virginius  to  t 
city  before  the  hour  of  trial,  the  smallest  delay  woi 
enable  the-  tyrant  to  have  him  arrested  in  the  can 
Icilius  detained  the  court  with  arranging  who  were 
be  the  sureties:  everybody  present  raised  his  hand  a 
offered  himself.  Appius  staid  yet  a  while,  to  keep 
the  show  of  having  come  to  transact  judicial  busine 

772  The  disdnction  between  the  preliminary  and  the  definidve  1 
is  perfectly  clear  in  Livy :  it  is  not  till  the  second  day  that  Appius  gi 
tjie  vindicUuf  secundum  tcrvUutem :  on  the  fir«t  he.  pronounces  nothin] 
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In  the  meian  time  two  friends  of  Virginius  retired  se- 
cretly, and  rode  full  speed  to  the  camp:  Virginius  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  to  the  city  on  some  trivial  pretext, 
and  had  already  performed  a  great  part  of  his  journey, 
when  the  messenger  of  Appius  arrived  with  instructions 
to  detain  him. 

At  daybreak  the  Forum  filled  with  men  and  women, 
looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  decision.  Virginius 
and  his  daughter  came  with  their  clothes  rent.  He  fell 
at  the  feet  of  the  spectators,  and  implored  their  aid, 
warning  them  that  all  were  threatened  with  a  like  cala- 
mity :  Idlius  spoke  more  vehemently :  the  women  in  their 
company  sobbed.  All  joined  in  their  wailing:  but  when 
Ap.  Claudius  came  to  the  tribunal  with  a  great  train, 
as  if  to  encounter  a  conspiracy,  all  were  silent.  The 
mock  plaintiff  renewed  his  demand:  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  tax  the  praetor  with  weakness  for  sacrificing 
his  rights  to  such  officious  interference.  What  colour 
Appius,  now  that  her  father  was  present,  gave  to  his 
judgement  that  Virginia  should  be  consigned  to  the  party 
who  claimed  her  as  his  slave,  until  a  judge  should  decide 
the  matter,  Livy  could  not  find  anywhere  credibly  re- 
lated :  he  therefore  confines  himself  to  merely  reporting 
the  sentence '^^     Forthwith  M.  Claudius  stept  forward 

773  Liyy  takes  a  very  clear  view  of  the  whole  case,  and  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  it,  from  his  inahifity.  to  imagine  any  pretext  for  the  pro- 
fligate decree,  Virginia's  father  being  present  Perhaps  this  is  what 
misled  Dionysius  to  suppose  that  Virginia  was  adjudged  to  the  plaintiff 
as  his  property:  a  supposition  refuted  by  the  positive  statement  that 
the  impeachment  of  Appiuis  by  the  tribunes  was  grounded  on  his  having 
given  vihdicias  secundum  servUutem :  see  Livy  ni.  56,  and  Cicero,  quoted 
by  Asoonius  on  the  speech  for  Cornelius— ifllp  eof  Decemviris  qui  contra 
Ubertqtem  vintUcias  dederit.  It  mattered  not  to  Appius  whether  Vir- 
ginia was  to  remain  in  the  power  of  M.  Claudius  as  his  slave :  when  he 
had  sated  his  lust,  he  would  not  have  cared  if  its  victim  had  been  cast 
out  either  alive  or  a  corpse  into  the  streets.  Let  the  reader  think  of  the 
Due  de  Fronsac  and  others  of  the  same  Cast  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fifteenth. 
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to  take  possession  of  the  maid:  he  was  uiiable  to  f< 
his  way  up  to  her  through  her  friends:  the  men  thr 
ened  and  curst.  Appius  enjoined  silence,  and  said  t 
the  rebellion  which  was  breaking  out  had  not  taken  i 
by  surprise:  he  had  been  well  aWare  the  day  before  1 
the  ringleaders  were  merely  seeking  for  a  pretext: 
knew  that  seditious  meetings  had  been  held  the  wl 
night  long.  He  however  and  his  coUegues  in  the 
vemment  Were  stedfastly  resolved  to  maintain  their  sac 
rights.  His  brother  patricians  were  armed,  and  atten 
by  armed  bands  of  trusty  adherents.  Every  one  n 
look  to  himself.  No  harm  should  be  done  to 
obedient  citizens:  but  woe  to  the  rebels!  lActmrsy  < 
perse  the  mob;  make  room  for  the  man  to  take  oi 
the  girl! 

Overpowered  by  blind  terrour  the  people  drew  b 
from  the  unhappy  family:    hereupon  Virginius  eame 
entreated  for  the  single  favour  of  being  allowed  to  t 
leave  of  his  daughter,  and  to  question  the  nurse  ab 
the  truth  in  her  presence.     He  stept  aside  with  the 
women  under   an  arcade,    snatcht   up   a    knife  fron 
butcher'^8  stall,  and  plunged  it  into  his  daughter'^s  bre 
The  lictors  did  not  dare  to  stop    him,  as,  holding 
bloody  steel  on  high,  he  hastened  to  the  gate:    he  ' 
soon  protected   by  the  concourse  of  a  great  crowd, 
still  more  numerous  one  collected  in  the  Forum  aroi 
Icilius  and  Numitorius,   L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horati 
who  raised  the  call  to  freedom  over   the  virgin   corj 
The  lictors  were  overpowered,  their  fasces  broken,     j 
pius   from    the  Vulcanal    addrest   the   patricians   in 
comitium"^^,   exhorting   them    to  hold   by   him,  and 


774  'Ara/3a«  cVi  rov  *}l<pai<rrov  to  Tepoif :  Dionysius  xi.  39:  f 
which  it  necessarily  follows  that  Valerius,  erepov  t6wo¥  rrj^  07 c 
KaraXafioyL^yo^,  occupied  the  spot  afterward  called  the  Rostra.    As 
was  adapted  for  speaking  to  the  amdo  in  the  Forura,  so  was 
Vulcanal  (see  Vol.  i.  note  1344:   ahove,  note  524)  for  addressing 
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ize  €^  cut  down  the  leaders  of  the  hisurrection.  But 
e  terrour  had  shifted  its  ground :  he  found  himself 
serted:  everybody  crowded  about  L.  Valerius,  who 
IS  haranguing  the  people  after  the  manner  of  the  tri- 
ines  from  the  templtun:  Appius  muffled  his  face,  and 
d  into  a  house. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  his  coUegue  Sp.  Oppius 
nyened  the  senate.  The  news  of  this  quieted  the 
ople:  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  might  deprive  the 
cemvirs  of  the  imperium.  But  a  great  number  of 
Ltricians  thought  in  such  a  case  they  should  no  longer 
(  safe :  even  many  who  knew  themselves  innocent  might 
ead  a  vindictive  counter-revolution.      The   champions 

the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  were  already  demanding 
e  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  at  the  doors  of  the 
natehouse:  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  in  return 
:>uld  give  up  the  share  they  had  gained  in  the  de^ 
mvirate  ?     How  bitterly  would  the  patricians  soon  have 

rue  this  first  compliance,  if  they  yielded  through  shame 
Bt  they  should  seem  to  screen  the  guilty !  Thus  the 
nate  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  resolution,  with 
»thing  but  an  indefinite  purpose  to  protract  matters  and 
dn  time.  Some  zealous  members  of  the  oligarchy  were 
nt  to  the  camps,  to  use  all  means  of  keeping  them 
obedience:  an  idle  attempt!  From  the  legion  of 
^terans  which  lay  before  the  city,  ready  to  march  to 
ly  quarter  where  the  enemy  should  advance,  half  the 
iuturies  of  the  first  class  had  accompanied  Virginius  to 
ount  Algidus^^:  and  no  sooner  had  the  soldiers  there 
isid  what  had   happened,  than    they    pluckt   up  their 

tridans  as  they  stood  in  the  oomitiam.  According  to  Livy  Appius 
d  the  patriots  spoke  to  the  same  assembly. 

775  Both  the  historians  state  that  he  was  accompanied  by  400  anned 
en :  Dionysius  xi.  37 ;  Livy  m.  SO.  The  latter  here  agam  tries  to  take 
V9J  the  appearance  of  an  exact  number :  agmine  prope  quadringentth- 
\m  haminum,  A  legion  contained  forty  centuries  of  the  first  class, 
ich  consisting  at  this  time  of  twenty  men.    Compare  note  569. 
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Standards  and  set  out  for  Rome.      The  Aventine 
open  to  them:  they  occupied  it;  and  numbers  floekl 
them.     The  other  army  likewise,  at  the  call  of  Ici 
and   Numitorius^^  renounced   the  tyrants.     The  wl 
plebeian  force  acknowledged  twenty  tribunes  as  its  i 
gistrates:    so  that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  one, 
the  Servian  were  of  old^.     Out  of  each  decury  one 
chosen  as  foreman,  just  as  in  26l  the  number  of  the 
bunes  of  the  people  at  first  was  two^. 

The  senate  however  did  not  abandon  the  cause 
the  tyrants.  Three  deputies  came  to  the  Aventine 
brand  the  prckseedings  of  the  army  as  rebellion,  and 
offer  pardon  on  condition  of  its  returning  to  its  d 
without  delay.  They  were  dismist  without  an 
swer,  but  were  told  that  if  the  senate  wisht  to  nc 
tiate,  it  might  send  Valerius  and  Horatius;  nobody 
would  be  deceived.  To  these  the  moderate  memben 
the  ruling  class  now  addrest  themselves:  they  were 
longer  treated  as  traitors ;  but  they  were  to  make 
concessions;  only  to  use  their  popularity  in  prei 
jng  upon  the  people  by  persuasion  to  submit.  T 
required  that  the  decemvirs  should  abdicate.     This 


77«  They  too  were  certainly  conceived  to  have  gone  out,  not  alone 
unprotected,  hut  escorted  hy  the  remaining  twenty  centuries  of  the 
class  in  the  veteran  legion :  and  as  this  was  thus  hroken  up,  the  i 
jcenturies  of  the  next  two  classes,  and  the  lightanned  troops, 
supposed  to  have  marcht  into  the  city  to  protect  those  who  were  lefi 
fenseless.  The  Esquiline  too  must  have  had  a  garrison,  until  the 
parts  of  the  city  were  entirely  evacuated  hy  the  plehs.  I  do  not  say 
this  is  historical:  hut  such  was  the  course  of  the  narrative,  anc 
purport 

77  See  VoL  i.  p.  413.   Of  these  twenty  trihunes  Poraponius  had 
in  Gains  without  understanding  his  meaning:  1.  !&  §.  S5.  de  ( 
(l  n).    IfUerdum  viginH  fuerurU,  interdum  pluret,  tumnun^uatn 
ciores:  more  than  twenty,  hecause  the  numher  of  tribes  was  raise 
thirty.fi ve:  fewer,  because  he  confounds  these  phylarchs  with  the 
sular  military  tribunes. 

78  Livy  ui.  61.    Dionysius  xi.  4i.    Zonaras  vii.  18. 
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sed.  The  patricians  still  presumed  on  their  bands 
lients:  perhaps  too  this  time  again  they  reckoned  on 
dependent  towns:  nor  was  a  franchise,  such  as  they 
\  willing  to  grant  to  the  plebeians,  too  precious  to 
>ffered  in  case  of  need  to  the  slaves;  and  for  them 
as  tempting  enough. 
M.  Duilius,  an  ex-tribune,  a  man  of  equal  firmness 

moderation,  told  the  plebs,  that  the  quarrel  would 
3r    come  to    an   end   in    this  way;    that    the   senate 

fancied  they  had  not  made  up  their  minds  to  go 
extremities:  but  when  they  should  have  quitted  the 
,    when   they   should  be   seen  ready,    if   reduced  to 

necessity,  to  found  or  adopt  a  new  home,  and  to 
>unce  their  mother-city  for  ever,  when  no  pledge 
lid  be  left  within  its  walls  to  bind  them  to  it, 
],  and  not  till  then,  would  they  obtain  a  hearing :  they 
St  once  more  go  forth,  and  encamp  on  the  Sacred 
unt.    This  was  done.    As  the  commonalty  had  occupied 

Aventine,  so  the  patricians  had  garrisoned  the  Capitol 

the  fortresses  in  their  parts  of  the  city :  a  tacit  truce 
rever  prevailed:  no  attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  co- 
ts, which,  without  doing  any  mischief,  descended  from 

Aventine,  and  proceeded  in  martial  array  through  the 
rt  of  the  city,  along  the  Velabrum,  across  the  Forum, 
ough  the  Subura,  up  the  path  by  Santa  Agata^^,  and 

by  the  Colline  gate.  From  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
ttered  dwellings  of  their  order  in  other  quarters,  they 
•e  joined  by  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  by  all  who 
•e  able  to  stir,  or  could  be  helpt  along  by  their  friends, 
orted  by  the  veteran  cohorts  of  the  lower  classes^. 
e  whole  body  encampt  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  by  the 
e  of  the  legion  which  Icilius  had  induced  to  revolt®* : 

779  The  Alta  Semita. 

ao  See  note  776.  Of  course  they  continued  to  occupy  the  Aventine, 
i  kept  its  gates  closed.  Its  inhabitants  did  not  march  out,  and  may 
bably  have  given  shelter  to  many  others. 

81  According  to  Livy  this  army  had  previously  entered  by  the 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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to  this  spot  they  transferred  their  government.  On  i 
occasion  again  we  find  the  incredible  praise  bestowed 
them,  that  none  of  these  assembled  thousands  did  ; 
injury  to  the  property  of  their  enemies  ^^*. 

The  stubbornness  of  their  adversaries  now  gave  w 
Valerius  and  Horatius  came  to  the  camp  to  hear  ^ 
the  people  demanded.  They  were  cordially  receiv 
Icilius  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  plebs.  He  required 
restoration  of  the  tribuneship  and  the  right  of  appi 
next,  that  no  one  should  be  accounted  criminal  for  ha^ 
urged  the  people  and  the  army  to  the  insurrection ; 
lastly,  that  the  decemvirs  should  be  delivered  up  to  su 
death  at  the  stake.  The  commissioners  answered,  that 
first  two  demands  were  so  just,  it  was  their  duty  rat 
to  have  ofiered  them.  Nor  was  it  unreasonable  to  ? 
that  the  decemvirs  should  be  punisht  with  the  utn 
rigour:  but  the  republic  needed  conciliatory  measui 
9uch  a  horrible  revenge  would  hand  down  the  party-fe 
from  generation  to  generation.  Their  oppressors  wc 
be  sufficiently  humiliated,  if  they  were  forced  to  live  un 
the  same  laws  with  their  fellow-citizens;  nor  by  be 
silent  would  they  forfeit  their  right  of  impeaching  < 
individual  offender.  The  conunonalty  trusted  itself  to 
wishes  and  the  conscience  of  its  honest  advisers. 

When  Valerius  and  Horatius  made  their  report 
the  senate,  and  said  that  the  outlawry  of  the  decem^ 

Colline  gate  under  arms,  bearing  its  standards  aloft,  and,  marcl 
through  the  city,  had  joined  the  troops  from  mount  Algidus  on  the  A 
tine,  and  was  now  returning  in  conjunction  with  them  along  the  roi 
had  come.  I  have  thrown  this  story  aside:  it  is  nothing  more  l 
an  interpolation  of  the  second  version  (see  note  785),  according  tc 
practice  I  have  so  often  noticed.  Not  to  dwell  on  other  grounds, 
likely  that  the  camp  by  Crustumeria  would  be  broken  up,  when  it  cu 
all  supplies  that  came  down  the  Tiber,  as  the  Aventine  did  those  j 
the  sea? 

83  This  did  very  well  in  the  legend :  but  how  can  any  one  rela 
seriously?  Even  the  Vendeans  in  their  best  days  were  not  so  pure 
free  from  all  baser  admixture. 
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8  not  insisted  on,  all  opposition  was  husht:  and 
I  even  this  condition  must  have  been  acceded  to: 
'  the  patricians  felt  they  were  powerless  and  quite 
capable  of  holding  out  any  longer.  With  regard  to 
»  future  constitution  nothing  was  decided:  a  delay 
urious  to  the  commonalty,  but  very  intelligible,  since 
^tiations  on  this  point  would  have  put  off  the  peace : 

it  was,  both  parties  expected  to  reap  the  greatest  ad- 
Qtage  in  the  end  from  this  postponement.  The  senate 
ued  an  ordinance  for  the  decemvirs  to  lay  down  their 
ice,  and  consuls  to  be  chosen ;  and  for  the  chief  pontiff 

preside  at  the  election  of  tribunes.  Hereupon  the 
»ders  returned   to   Rome:   the  Capitol  was  given    up 

them^*^:   from  thence  they   marcht  in  military  order 

the  Aventine,  to  elect  their  tribunes. 

It  is  thus  that  Livy  relates  the  course  of  this  revo- 
don ;  and  Dionysius^^  and  Dion  adopted  the  same  ac- 
unt :  but  some  fragments  of  Cicero  contain  a  tradition, 
lich,  from  the  death  of  Virginia,  is  throughout  at 
nance  with  it  According  to  this  the  insurgents  pro- 
dded with  Virginius  from  mount  Algidus  straight  to  the 
cred  Mount:  there  peace  was  concluded  with  them 
the  three  deputies,  whose  embassy  is  represented  in 
e  other  narrative  to  have  been  fruitless:  and  it  was 
ly  after  this  that  the  army  in  military  array  marcht  in 
d  occupied  the  Aventine^.     So  little  was  Cicero  aware 

the  mission  of  L.  Valerius  and  M;  Horatius,  of  whom 

tells  us  that  to  promote  peace  they  politicly  courted 

/ 

783  This  very  important  circumstance  has  been  preserved  by  Cicero, 
>  ComeL  1.  24.  ed.  Or.  Inde  armati  in  Capitolium  venerunt:  nor 
B  it  any  imm^ate  connexion  with  the  discordant  version  which  he 
lows. 

84  The  pages  containing  his  circumstantial  narrative  are  lost :  but 
>m  what  precedes,  and  from  xi.  45,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
It  agreed  entirely  with  Livy. 

85  De  re  p.  n.  37,  and  the  fragment  of  the  speech  for  Cornelius 
Loted  above. 
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popularity*^,  that  he  expressly  says,  the  speeches  i 
which  the  former  quieted  the  plebeians,  when  exaspen 
against  the  whole  patrician  order,  were  delivered  a 
the  fall  of  the  decemvirate®^.  Now  though  in  other 
spects  there  is  no  single  point  that  can  decide  in 
vour  of  either  of  these  narratives,  I  think  it  is  c 
that  the  names  of  the  three  commissioners  must  I 
been  recorded  officially :  and  for  this  there  can  only  1 
been  occasion,  supposing  that  they  concluded  the  pet 
not  so,  if  their  message  was  ineffectual :  we  can  cone 
that,  when  the  plebs  revived  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
three  tribes  would  also  be  represented  in  the  negotia 
by  three  deputies:  nor  would  it  be  anything  more  t 
the  ordinary  way  of  combining  two  narratives  toget 
for  the  one  founded  on  the  funeral  panegyrics  of 
Valerii  to  have  inserted  the  first  embassy  with  a  st 
ment  that  it  failed.  This  Valerian  acx^ount  may 
thought  to  be  in  some  degree  supported  by  Diodoru 
at  least  so  far  as  he  too  makes  the  army  with  Virgi 
occupy  the  Aventine  immediately.  Events  then  proi 
with  the  utmost  rapidity:  the  decemvirs  prepare  for 
sistance ;  but  the  better-disposed  patricians  mediate 
adjustment,  the  terms  of  which  he  professes  to  rep 
in  some  parts  however  they  are  so  glaringly  absurd, 
to  afford  strong  ground  for  believing,  that,  even  w] 
the  blunder  appears  to  be  trifling,  there  may  be  a 
more  important  one  which  escapes  our  view.  It 
great  pity  that  his  heedlessness  has  so  spoilt  the  accoi 
he  had  before  him,  which  at  all  events  would  have  I 
highly  deserving  of  attention. 

786  Dere.  p.  ii.  31. 

87  Brut  14  (54):  Qui  post  decemviralem  invidiam  plebem  in  P 
incitatam  legibus  et  concionibus  suis  mitigaverit. 

88  xn.  24.  25. 
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It  sounds  exceedingly  strange,  that,  at  a  season  when 
I  vanquisht  party  cannot  possibly  have  ventured  on 
irping  any  power,  the  chief  ponti£P,  a  patrician, 
>sen  by  the  curies,  and  the  president  of  their  as- 
ibly^^,  should  have  been  called  to  superintend  the 
ction  of  tribunes  on  the  restoration  of  their  office; 
re  especially  as  this  was  not  the  course  at  its  first 
titution.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  however 
re  not  the  same:  in  the  earlier  one  the  tribes  of  the 
nmonalty  formed  a  separate  body,  and  the  two  first 
3unes    of   the    people,    who    presided    at    the   election 

three  additional  ones,  were  already  the  decurion 
ong  the  old  regularly  elected  tribunes  of  the  Servian 
istitution.  But  those  among  whom  M.  Oppius  and 
c.  Manilius  occupied  the  same  place,  were  chosen 
ring  the  insurrection:  for  on  the  abolition  of  the 
bs  as  a  distinct  order  its  local  tribunes  ceast  to 
st:  and  if  the  national  tribes  had  phylarchs  of  their 
Q,  there  must  at  the  least  have  been  a  good  many 
;ricians  among  them.  Moreover  the  original  tribunes 
re  confirmed  by  the  curies:  and  this  sanction,  which 
1  long   since  been   abolisht,   was   now    supplied    once 

all  by  the  presence  and  assent  of  the  head  of  the 
itifical  college,  which  no  doubt  even  at  this  period 
s    competent    to    give    validity    to   a    merely    formal 

789  See  note  502, 
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proceeding  of  the  patrician  order :  and  such  a  proceeding 
was  requisite  to  repeal  the  law  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  curies  under  the  auspices  of  the  pontiffs  abolish^ 
ing  the  tribuneship:  for  the  restoration  of  freedom 
brookt  no  delay.  The  plebeians  in  fine  had  no  institu- 
tion like  that  of  the  interrexes,  by  means  of  which  the 
line  of  the  patrician  magistrates  was  secured  from  in- 
terruption. 

The  new  tribunes  called  a  meeting  of  the  plebs  on 
a  meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  on  the  same 
side  with  the  field  of  Mars,  where  the  Flaminian  circus 
was  long  after  built  ^^,  and  where  beyond  doubt  the  |de- 
beian  games  were  celebrated  from  very  early  times;  far 
the  place  allotted  to  these  must  be  lookt  for  without  the 
great  Circus,  just  as  the  Forum  was  distinct  from  the 
Comitium.  The  first  measure  of  this  assembly,  an  act 
of  indemnity  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, gave  the  full  force  of  law  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
senate  guaranteeing  the  same  thing:  by  this  the  com- 
monalty secured  the  legality  of  its  proceedings.  The 
mover  of  this  measure  was  L.  Icilius,  the  betrothed 
lover  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  chosen  tribune  along 
with  her  father  and  uncle,  to  soothe  the  cry  of  her 
manes  for  vengeance:  but  the  soul  of  the  whole  collie 
was  M.  Duilius.  On  his  motion  the  commonalty  ordered 
that  the  interrexes  should  let  two  patrician  consuls  sub- 
ject  to   appeal  be   freely   elected  by  the  centuries®^    to 


790  A  reader  of  Livy^  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  topography  of  Rome, 
will  imagine  this  place  to  have  been  on  the  Aventine :  but  the  words 
ea  omnia  etc.  (m.  ^4)  refer  only  to  the  business  transacted  by  the 
tribunes  after  their  election.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  which  shew 
how^far  the  dassieal  authors  were  from  acknowledging  any  rule,  that  a 
writer  ought  to  express  himself  so  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  misunder- 
stood even  by  an  uninformed  and  inattentive  reader,  and  that  else 
such  a  reader  is  fully  justified  in  abusing  passages,  which  do  not  give 
the  slightest  offense  to  one  conversant  with  the  subject 

91  Dionysius,  xi.  iS,  expressly  mentions  their  being  elected  by  the 
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exercise  the  supreme  authority.  This  too  can  only  have 
been  an  act  by  which  the  tribes,  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  confirmed  a  preceding  ordinance  of  the  pa- 
tricians, not  one  by  which  they  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  settle  the  constitution,  a  usurpation  which  would  have 
been  no  less  ridiculous  than  reprehensible.  There  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  orders  had 
come  to  an  agreement  on  this  subject  before  the  return 
of  the  plebs:  for  if  the  commonalty  was  to  have  its 
tribuines,  and  half  the  places  in  the  decemvirate  besides, 
it  would  only  want  a  large  number  of  votes  in  the 
senate  to  have  a  decided  preponderance.  Two  ways  pre- 
sented themselves  of  introducing  a  real  balance  between 
the  orders;  either  to  make  the  tribunftte  common  to 
both,  ag  the  tribes  now  were,  or  to  alter  the  com- 
|X)sition  of  the  decemviral  college.  On  this  point  equi- 
table per^ns  of  both  parties  must  have  agreed:  on  it 
Valerius  and  Horatius  must  have  insisted,  even  supposing 
them  to  have  been  quite  free  from  the  wish,  which 
would  not  have  been  a  blamable  one,  to  favour  their  own 
order:  Duilius  himself  manifestly  entertained  exactly  the 
same  view:  but  even  though  intentions  had  been  honest 
on  all  sides,  the  moment  was  too  pressing  for  them  to 
come  to  an  understanding  on  what  was  best  to  be  done ; 
and  had  this  been  settled,  there  were  still  enormous  dif- 
ficulties to  prevent  its  being  carried  into  efiect:  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  provisional  measure,  and 
let  time  smooth  the  road  for  something  better. 

It  was  apparently  because  the  office  thus  introduced 
was  not  meant  as  a  permanent  renewal  of  the  earlier 
and   more  powerful  one,  that  the  name  of  consuls  was 

centuries,  clearly  following  some  annalist,  who  wisht  to  point  out  that 
this  course  of  proceeding  after  having  been  discontinued  for  36  years, 
was  now  completely  restored.  He  himself  must  have  thought  it  strange, 
that  the  centuries,  the  constitution  of  which  he  usually  represents  as  thfe 
cause  of  die  oligarchal  elections,  were  the  very  body  thit  chose  the  most 
popidar  men  consuls. 
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substituted  for  the  older  one  of  prcetors'^ :  it  clearly 
implies  that  their  power  was  reduced,  since  it  merd.y 
signifies  the  union  of  two  persons  in  the  same  office,  not 
authority  and  rule. 

In  conceding  the  consulship  to  the  patricians  the 
commonalty  made  no  sacrifice  on  this  occasion:  it  was 
reasonable  that  they  should  grant  it  as  a  joint  reward  to 
the  two  generous  men  who  had  shewn  themselves  such 
stanch  friends  to  them  and  to  the  republic.  The  elec- 
tion of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  was  assuredly  a 
boon  conferred  by  the  plebs^^,  which  the  senate  and  the 
curies,  however  loth,  could  not  refuse  to  confirm :  and  as 
in  earlier  times  we  may  often  perceive  that  the  elective 
franchise  had  been  usurpt,  because  the  personal  character 
of  one  of  the  consuls  is  such  that  he  could  never  have 
been  elected  by  the  classes,  so  in  this  case  it  is  manifest 
that  both  the  consuls  were  chosen  by  the  classes,  as  we 
find  it  indeed  expressly  stated^*.  And  this  freedom  of 
election,  which  was  restored  with  a  view  to  the  decem- 
virate,  continued  henceforward,  even  after  the  consulship 
became  a  permanent  oflice^. 

The  men   of  the  people^s  choice  did   not  disappoint 

799  It  was  merely  the  title  of  this  provisional  magistracy,  and  was 
retained  by  accident  Zonaias  vii.  19:  Tore  Xeyerai  irpwrop  vrndrov^ 
avrow  vpoaayopevdijvaiy  arpaTtiyov^  KaXovfjievov^t  tS  frporepow, 
Livy  therefore  ought  not  to  have  said  (iii.  55)  that  the  consuls  at  this 
time  were  called  praetors.  What  if  the  decemvirs  were  called  consuleg 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  .?*    See  Vol.  i.  p.  512. 

93  In  Livy,  iii.  67,  the  true  reading  is  that  of  the  manuscript  of 
Latinius,  patrunum  qitoqtie  magistratum  pkbis  donum  fieri  vidhmis,  not 
pkbi,  which  in  Livy  can  never  be  the  genitive  except  in  phrases 
where  the  old  form  was  fixt  by  usage. 

94  See  note  791. 

95  Perhaps  with  a  dngle  exception,  the  year  316 ;  of  which  I  will 
speak  when  I  come  to  it:  and  certainly  by  assuming  the  appointment  of 
the  censors  the  patricians  shifted  their  usurpation  of  one  place  in  the 
plenary  consulship  to  the  most  powerful  branch  of  the  office  when 
detacht  from  it 
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its  confidence:  unanimous  in  the  exercise  of  power,  as 
they  had  been  in  their  resistance  to  tyranny,  they  pro- 
vided for  the  security  of  freedom  by  reviving  old  laws, 
and  by  framing  new  ones.  The  senate  could  not  refuse 
the  ordinance  requisite  before  these  measures  could  be 
subnaitteil  to  the  centuries;  nor  could  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  houses  withhold  its  assent:  for  the  patri- 
cians were  now  humbled,  and  full  of  anxiety  on  account 
of  the  impeachments  hanging  over  them,  with  regard  to 
which  a  gloomy  silence  still  prevailed:  every  one  mea- 
sured his  danger  by  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  of 
his  hatreti.  The  laws  of  the  consuls  were  past  sullenly, 
but   without  opposition  ^^^ 

The  new  tribunes  had  already  exercised  the  right 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Fublilian  law  and  con- 
summat(xl  by  Icilius;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  understood 
that  their  office  was  revived  in  the  plenitude  of  its  powers. 
Yet  to  obviate  all  pretense,  that  the  powers  it  had 
acquired  sulisequeiitly  to  its  original  institution  were  ex- 
tinct, and  that  an  ordinance  of  the  plebs,  even  when  it 
had  reccivetl  the  issent  of  the  patrician  assembly,  still  was 
not  a  law^^,  the  consuls  got  the  centuries  to  enact  that 
an  ordinance  of  the  plebs  should  be  held  of*  equal  force 
with  one  passed  by  the  centuries^*,  under  penalty  of 
death  and  confiscation  of  property  to  all  such  as  contra- 
vened this  principle  ^^.  The  putting  them  thus  on  a  level 
serves  to  shew,  what  indeed  is  clear  enough  without, 
that  the  express  assent  of  the  patrician  assembly,  which 

796  Livy  III.  55:  Haec  ut  invitis  ita  non  adversantibus  patriciis 
transacta.  59 :  Multi  erant  qui  mollius  consultum  dicerent,  quod  legum 
ab  lis  latarum  Patres  auctores  fuissent         ^ 

97  Livy  ra.  55,  Cum  veluti  in  controverso  jure  esset  tenerentume 
Patres  plebiscitis. 

98  Dionysius  xi.  45.  Touc  Jiro  rov  htjfiov  reBevra^  iv  tok  0vA€- 
TiicaT?  €KK\tjaiai^  vofAov^  aira<Ti  KcTadat  'Pw/maiW  cf  Itrov,  rrjv  avrijv 

99  Dionysius  xi.  45. 
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down  to  the  Fublilian  law  of  412  was  indispensable  to  all 
bills  passed  by  the  centuries,  cannot  have  been  dispenst 
with  at  this  earlier  period  in  the  case  of  ordinances  of 
the  plebs. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  terms  in  which  this 
law  is  reported  by  Livy,  namely,  that  the  ordinances 
passed  by  the  plebs  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  were 
to  be  binding  upon  all  the  Quirites:  though  they  cer- 
tainly seem  to  convey  quite  a  different  meaning.  A  time 
indeed  came  when  the  assembly  of  the  people  arbitrarily 
curtailed  the  power  of  the  senate  and  of  the  supreme 
magistrates,  and  retrencht  the  property  of  the  nobles  by 
agrarian  laws*^:  at  that  time  the  ordinances  of  the  plebs 
were  laws  for  every  Roman,  and  their  legal  validity  could 
not  be  contested  even  by  those  who  condemned  them  as 
ruinous:  but  at  that  same  time,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  number  of  families,  which  were  far  from 
forming  the  most  powerful  and  important  part  of  the 
nobless,  the  plebs  was  the  whole  nation:  whereas  un- 
doubtedly when  the  tribunate  was  restored  no  plebeian 
had  yet  a  seat  in  the  senate.  Thus  we  are  led  by 
the  plain  aspect  of  the  case  to  complete  Livy's  report 
of  the  Valerian  enactment  with  this  clause, — ^provided 
such  ordinances  are  confirmed  by  the  patricians.  As  yet 
an  ordinance  of  the  plebs  was  of  no  greater  force  than 
a  bill  which  has  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  must  receive  the  assent  of  the  other  two  branches 
of  the   legislature   before  it  becomes  law^.     This,  which 

800  Polybius  vi.  16. 
1  The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  after  the  time  of  the  Hortensian 
law  stand  in  the  same  rdation  to  those  of  an  earlier  period  with  re- 
gard to  their  l^islative  power^  in  which  a  single  house,  made  up 
solely  of  representatives,  would  have  stood  to  the  old  House  of  Com- 
mons, supposing  that  a  real  republic,  instead  of  oligarchy  and  usurpa- 
tion, had  arisen  out  of  the  Long  Parliament.  And  in  fact  all  the  North- 
American  l^slatures  are  such  democratical  developements  of  the  Bri- 
tish Lower  House. 
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is  so  clearly  inferred  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is 
corroborated  by  the  history  of  those  bills  through  which 
the  equality  of  the  plebeian  order  was  gradually  and 
slowly  won :  here  the  obstacle  always  is  that  the  patri- 
cians,— sometimes  the  senate  in  the  first  instance,  some- 
times the  curies  alone, — ^refuse  their  assent,  though  on 
juciiiy  otcasions  not  expressly,  but  by  pretending  that 
the  auspices  break  up  their  assembly,  and  thus  stop 
the  passing  of  the  ordinance  ®®'.  The  sanction  of  the 
patricians  when  obtained  raised  it  to  a  perfect  law,  of 
the  same  force  with  one  proposed  by  a  consul :  and  it 
was  only  after  that  sanction  had  either  been  entirely 
dropt,  or  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  that  a  verbal 
controversy  could  arise  on  the  question  whether  such 
an  enactment,  though  confessedly  valid,  was  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  law  ^  As  the  elections  and  legislative  acts 
that  emanated  from  the  centuries  were  proceedings  of  a 
precisely  similar  nature,  so  was  it  also  with  those  which 
b^an  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes:  and  the  inferior 
magistrates  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  but  instated  by 
the  curies*. 

Now  that  the  assembly  of  the  plebs  was  recognized 
as  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  an  ordinance  that  origi- 
nated in  the  senate  might  also  be  raised  into  law  con- 
versely, by  the  assent  of  the  plebs  on  the  motion  of  the 
tribunes^.  Instances  of  this  occur  frequently  in  later 
times :  none  however  is  stated  so  distinctly  as  that  which 
took  place  only  four  or  five  years  after  the  Valerian 
laws,  the  institution  of  the  censorship;  when,  it  is  said^ 
the   senate   proposed  the  measure,  the  patricians  eagerly 

802  This  is  what  Dion  means  by  the  words  /Bpax^a   nvd  imdcid- 
^ovT€^  (perhaps  ifriOeawi^ovre^).    Exc.  de  sent  p.  151. 

3  Sive  lex  sive  plebiscitum  sit. 

4  Gelliusxm.  15:  Minoribus  creandis  magistratibus  tributis  comi- 
tiis  magistratus,  sed  justius  (read^w*  ejus—^  for  T)  curiata  datur  lege. 

5  The  auctoritas  Patrum  might  be  given  in  the  first  instance,  whe- 
ther in  full  form  by  the  senate  and  the  curies,  or  by  the  former  alone. 
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took  it  up,  and  the  tribunes  made  no  opposition  to  it  *^, 
Now  even  if  we  suppose  that  the'  original  procedure  by 
which  the  censors  were  appointed  has  been  confounded 
in  this  passa^  with  that  by  which  their  office  was  insti- 
tuted,  still  the  forms  of  legislation  and  election  are  con- 
founded here  only  because  they  were  closely  alUed :  it  ia 
merely  an  errour  in  applying  what  the  annalists  knew 
to  be  true  of  other  cases.  There  cannot  however  be  any 
misunderstanding  in  the  statement,  that  twenty  years 
before  the  later  Fublilian  law  an  ordinance  of  the  senate 
was  brought  down  to  the  tribes,  to  be  passed  into  a 
law^.  How  the  senate  came  to  prefer  such  a  course  for 
a  law,  the  present  is  not  the  place  to  explain :  it  is  clear 
enough  however  that  for  urgent  measures  of  administra- 
tion  it  was  desirable  that  the  sanction,  which  it  belonged 
properly  to  the  centuries  to  give,  should  be  procurable 
without  waiting  for  a  comitial  day  ur  depending  on  aus- 
pices, seeing  that  the  proceedings  of  the  centuries  might 
even  be  stopt  by  a  shower.  The  earliest  recorded  in- 
stance of  a  course  of  proceeding,  which  afterward  becaiiie 
extremely  common,  occurs  in  the  year  342 ;  and  it  may 
actually  have  been  the  first,  since  on  that  occasion  the 
object  was  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  the  plebs  by  pru- 
dently anticipating  its  wishes*. 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  in  three  laws 
enacted  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  i^txty  years,  this 

806  Mentio  iUata  ab  Senatu  est : — et  Patres  laeti  accepcfe  (the  cuiim) 
— et  tribuni — ^haud  sane  tetendere.    Livy  iv.  8. 

7  Livy  vn.  15.  De  ambitu  ab  C.  Poetelio  tr,  pi,  auctoribus  Palri- 
bus  turn  priraum  ad  populum  latum  est.  The  in  isappli  cation  of  the 
word  populus  in  this  and  similar  passages  I  i^ball  expluin  m  the  proper 
place.  Soon  after  (16)  we  find  an  instance  of  the  opj^site  course: 
baud  aeque  laeta  Patribus — de  unciario  focnere  a— tr.  pU  rogado  est 
perlata,  et  plebs  earn  aliquanto  cupidius  scivit.  Here  the  Pa  tries  come 
last,  and  give  then:  assent,  but  reluctantly, 

a  Livy  rv.  41.  S.  C.  factum — ^ut  de  quaestmne — tribuni— ad  pk-- 
bem  ferrent — A  plebe  consensu  populi  coDBuUbus  negotimn  dalur,  Sec 
below,  note  959. 
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of  Valerius,  the  later  Publilian  law  of  412,  and  the 
Hurtensian^  the  principle  that  the  ordinances  of  the 
plebs  were  to  have  the  force  of  laws  was  establisht  in 
words  substantially  the  same^  This  looks  as  if  the 
original  law  had  been  reenacted,  having  become  obsolete 
through  criminal  neglect;  as  it  was  repeatedly  necessary 
to  renew  the  Valerian  and  Porcian  laws  against  ignomi- 
iiiDus  punishments.  And  yet  there  cannot  have  been  any 
occasion  for  such  a  renewal  when  the  dictator  Publilius 
carried  his  law :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  the  commonalty  had  then  become  much 
more  frequent  and  of  greater  importance,  and  that  the 
power  of  the  plebs  was  rising  steadily  and  mightily. 
Either  therefore  must  the  same  words  have  had  a 
totally  different  meaning  in  each  of  these  laws,  or, 
as  will  appear  probable  enough  to  all,  the  historians 
caught  up  a  hasty  conception  of  their  import,  and  ex- 
prest  it  in  the  terms  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  one  of 
thenip  I  must  not  omit  to  point  out  here  what  it  was  that 
they  neglected  to  stale,  and  by  what  stages  the  legislative 
power  of  the  plebs  attained  to  absolute  soverainty,  though 
the  rule  I  have  laid  down  for  my  work  does  not  al- 
low me  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  the  history.  The 
first  step  was  to  set  aside  the  curies;  and  it  became  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  auctoritas  patrum^  if  the  senate 
sent  an  ordinance  down  to  the  tribes,  or  adopted  one 
passed  by  them;  this  change  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
dictator  Q,  Publilius.  Half  a  century  later  the  veto  of 
the  senate  nlm  was  abolisht  by  the  Hortensian  law ;  and 
the  tribes  assumed  the  constituent  authority,  independent 
of    tliat    assembly:     a    dangerous    absoluteness,    against 

im  The  Vakriaiii  ut  quoil  tributim  plebes  jussisset  populum  teneret: 
Livy  tu.  55.  The  Publilian^  ut  plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent: 
via.  1%  The  Hortensian,  ut  quod  plebs  jussisset  omnes  Quirites 
t^nerel:  Pliny  xvi.  15:  where  the  use  of  jubere  with  reference  to 
the  pkbs  h  ju^i  as  incorrect  as  that  of  sciscerc  would  be  if  applied 
U>  tht'  popului-- 
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which  good  sense  struggled  very  long,  and  which  was 
first  decisively  establisht  by  C.  Flaminius  in  his  tri« 
bunate.  In  proceedings  which  according  to  usage  re- 
quired a  vote  of  the  senate  to  set  them  on  foot,  such  as 
the  grant  of  the  imperium,  and  other  measures  of  the 
government,  the  abolition  of  the  veto  made  no  change: 
nor  was  the  senate  deprived  of  the  right  of  bringing 
forward  a  consular  law:  for  a  century  after  the  Hor- 
tensian  law  its  initiative  was  acknowledged  to  be  indis- 
pensable in  these  cases;  and  it  was  an  act  of  usurpation 
in  the  tribunes  to  overstep  this  limit. 

There  must  also  be  some  omission  in  the  report  pf 
the  second  law  proposed  by  the  same  consuls,  outlawing 
every  one  who  should  procure  the  creation  of  a  magis- 
trate without  appeal ;  for,  if  these  general  terms  had  not 
been  quidified,  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  would  have 
been  prohibited  by  them.  The  threat  of  so  severe  a  pu- 
nishment for  an  act  productive  of  no  advantage  to  the 
committer  cannot  have  failed  to  prevent  it. 

The  third  law  renewed  the  fearful  penalty  threatened 
against  every  one  who  should  harm  the  tribunes  and 
aediles,  repeating  the  form  of  the  original  oath.  The 
same  protection  was  now  extended  to  the  judges*^®  and  to 
the  decemvirs:  these  can  only  have  been  the  plebeian 
ones,  as  is  proved  by  their  being  coupled  with  the  other 
plebeian  officers,  and  by  the  imposition  of  the  old  oath 
by  which  the  orders  bound  themselves  to  each  other^^ 

The  same  consuls  further  regulated,  that  a  copy  of 
all  ordinances  of  the  senate  should  be  given  to  the 
plebeian  sediles,  and  deposited  in  their  archives  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres:  before  this,  it  is  stated,  they  had  not 
unfrequently  been  falsified  or  supprest  by  the  consuls^*: 


810  The  centumvirs :  See  Vol.  i.  note  996. 
n  See  above  p.  322. 

12  Livy  III.  55.    Quae  antea  arbitrio  consulum  supprimebantur,  vi« 
tiabanturque. 
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SO  that  this  piece  of  fraud  was  mainly  directed  against 
the  commonalty.  The  consuls  are  also  said  to  have  com- 
mitted the  publication  of  the  decemviral  laws  to  the  ple- 
beian aediles^^^ :  this  probably  means  only  that  the  last 
two  tables  were  then  posted  up  in  the  comitium  by  the 
side  of  the  first  ten. 

The  gr<?at  work  of  legislation  this  year  was  termi- 
nated by  a  tribunician  law  of  M.  DuiUus,  denouncing 
death  at  the  stake  ^^  against  all  who  should  create  a  ma- 
gistrate without  appeal,  or  leave  the  plebs  without  tri- 
bunes. This  penalty  threatened  both  the  curule  magis- 
trate who  should  cause  the  tribuneship  to  remain  vacant 
by  interrupting  an  election,  and  the  tribune  who  should 
do  so  through  treachery  or  weakness.  Extreme  severity 
was  doubly  necessary,  since,  as  has  been  observed  above, 
it  was  more  difficult  than  before,  even  as  a  matter  of  form, 
to  revive  the  office,  if  there  was  no  member  of  the  col- 
lege to  preside  at  the  election;  no  less  difficult  than  to 
rekindle  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  Vesta  after  it  had  once 
been  extinguisht. 

As  freedom  seemed  now  to  be  secured  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  rights,  though  they  did  not  grow  up 
to  their  full  vigour  till  after  a  long  struggle,  the  tribunes 
summoned  the  decemvirs  one  by  one  before  the  court  of 
the  plebs.  For  when  the  plebs  and  its  tribunes  were  re- 
vived, this  court  also  was  recalled  to  life;  and  it  is  a 
mere  misunderstanding,  refuted  by  very  numerous  exam- 
ples, to  suppose  that  the  court,  which  was  the  only  one 
invested    with  judicial  powers   by   the    Twelve    Tables, 

813  Livy  m.  55.    Hence  Diodorus^  xn.  26,  ascribes  the  completion  of 
the  code  to  these  consuls. 

14  Such  is  the  punishment  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  xn.  36:  and 
this  is  indubitably  more  accurate  than  Livy's  scourging  and  beheading. 
The  infliction  of  the  punishment  mare  majorum  did  not  belong  to  the 
tribunes ;  and  death  by  fire  was  the  proper  one  for  high-treason.  This 
law,  from  some  cause  which  can  hardly  be  explained,  half  repeats  the 
second  of  the  Valerian  laws. 
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was  the  only  one  that  subsisted  from  this  time  forth: 
the  sequel  of  this  history  will  shew  that  for  a  long 
time  after  the  decemvirate  the  curies  as  well  as  the  tribes 
exercised  a  capital  jurisdiction.  The  crime  of  Appius 
could  not  be  forgiven :  but  his  insolent  defiance  consum- 
mated his  ruin.  He  might  have  gone  into  exile:  but 
he  fancied  that  even  putting  the  worst  case  he  had  no 
need  to  hurry  his  resolution;  for  that  a  tribune  could 
not  possibly  arrest  him:  he  therefore  shewed  himself  in 
the  Forum,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  young  patricians, 
who  still  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief.  This  sif^ht 
kindled  the  anger  of  L.  Virginius ;  and  he  summoned  him 
to  appear  forthwith  before  a  judge,  wht^  should  decide 
on  the  fact,  whether  as  prsetor  he  had  pronounced  against 
the  possession  of  personal  freedom;  if  Appius  refused 
to  submit  to  this  decision,  he  threatened  liiiii  with  a 
prison  and  chains,  as  acknowledging  his  guilt^^^. 

The  tone  of  Livy's  narrative  implies  that  to  him  this 
whole  matter  was  plain :  to  us  it  is  all  mysterious.  What 
judge  could  pronounce  on  a  person  who  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  people  on  a  day  still  far  distant.'* 
and  how  could  the  prosecutor  be  warranted  in  throwing 
him  into  prison  by  his  refusing  to  appear  before  such  a 
judge.''  The  means  at  least  for  answering  these  ques- 
tions would  have  been  found  in  Gains;  but  the  very  leaf 
containing  his  chapter  on  the  postulatio  jttdicis  is  lost ; 
so  that  we  must  resort  to  conjecture. 

615  Livy  m.  56.  Unius  tantum  criminis  ni  judicem  dices  (read  doces), 
te  ab  libertate  in  servitutem  contra  leges  vindicias  non  dedisse^  in  vincula 
te  duel  jubebo.  All  the  manuscripts  agree  in  the  corrupt  reading,  thou^ 
even  the  most  perverse  subtilty  will  scarcely  undertake  to  defend  it :  my 
emendation  is  grounded  on  the  phrase  docendus  nobis  est  judex,  and  others 
of  the  kind  in  Cicero,  which  will  readily  occur  to  every  scholar :  as  to 
the  present  tense,  the  reader  among  other  instances  will  remember  ocyuM 
hinc  te  ni  rapis,  Livy  says  too,  m.  57,  se  iterum  atque  saepius  judicem 
illi  ferre,  ni  vindicias  ab  libertate  in  servitutem  dederit :  si  ad  judicem 
non  eat,  pro  damnato  in  vincula  duci  jubere. 
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It  would  have  been  idle  and  even  ridiculous  for  the 
Roman  laws  to  have  imposed  corporal  and  capital  pu- 
lishments,  if  everybody  had  been  at  liberty  to  elude 
them  by  voluntary  exile.  A  proletarian  more  espe- 
cially, who  in  cases  where  bail  was  taken  might  get 
me  of  his  own  class  to  stand  surety  for  him*,  might 
fiave  ventured  fearlessly  on  any  crime:  fellows  who  had 
nothing  to  lose,  and  who,  even  if  they  had  to  dread  the 
rigour  of  the  law  of  debt,  might  run  away,  would  not 
bave  been  wanting  to  offer  themselves  for  him.  This 
nrould  have  destroyed  all  personal  security;  but  such  a 
legree  of  impunity  was  never  allowed,  even  after  the 
Porcian  laws  had  been  carried  to  the  most  senseless 
extravagance:  the  old  times  were  far  removed  from  such 
absurdity.  On  the  contrary  it  would  have  been  deemed 
a  mockery  of  justice  to  institute  a  process  where  the 
crime  was  flagrant,  in  the  way  juries  are  now  called 
to  declare  whether  the  sun  stands  above  the  horizon  at 
noonday,  and,  if  they  like  it,  declare  the  contrary.  An 
offender  openly  taken  in  the  act  was  led  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  praetor®^^,  or,  if  he  resisted,  dragged  to  it,  to 
hear  and  suffer  his  punishment.  Of  course  the  injured 
party,  if  he  was  able,  appeared  in  person,  accompanied 
by  witnesses:  if  the  prosecutor  was  absent,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  qusestors,  who  were  instituted  to  inquire 
into  crimes  ^'^,  took  his  place.  But  as  the  number  of  court- 
days  was  originally  very  small,  and  as  it  was  only  on 
these  that  the  culprit  could  be  carried  immediately  before 
the  court,  the  same  quaestor,  if  the  arrest  took  place  on 
any  other  day,  must  undoubtedly  have  sent  him  to 
prison,  to  be  kept  in  bodily  custody  till  the  day  of  his 
sentence  and  punishment.     Our  forefathers,  says  Cicero, 


•  Gellius  XVI.  10.    See  Vol.  i.  p.  445. 
816  It  matters  not  under  what  name  he  filled  that  office. 
17  Varro  de  1.  L.  v.  14.  (iv.  p.  24).   Quaestores — qui  conqmretent  ma- 
[eiicia. 

Vol.  II.  A  a 
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meant  the  prison  to  be  a  security  for  the  putiiehment  of 
notorious  and  nefarious  criminals ^^^. 

In  our  days  it  will  sometimes  happen  in  great  capi- 
tals that  a  man  in  utter  destitution  will  commit  a  cri- 
minal act,  in  order  to  get  shelter  and  food  in  a  jail : 
but  the  Roman  dungeon,  into  which  no  ray  of  day- 
light entered,  was  a  place  of  horrour  and  of  extreme 
misery.  To  consign  a  citizen  to  it  would  have  been  a 
piece  of  gross  injustice,  unless  the  act  he  was  charged 
with  was  undeniably  certain,  or  if  it  could  be  questioned 
whether  it  fell  under  the  law ;  for  instance^  if  a  homicide 
alledged  that  he  had  acted  in  self-defense.  We  have  an 
instance  clearly  proving  that  the  accused  in  such  a  case 
tendered  a  wager  (sponsiojy  to  decide  which  the  ma- 
gistrate assigned  a  judge  out  of  the  order  capable  of 
holding  that  office — that  is,  before  the  Scmpronian  law, 
a  senator — and  that  by  this  step  he  gained  a  right  to 
call  for  aid  from  the  tribunes,  if  the  prosecutor  declined 
the  wager:  but  the  same  instance  proves  likewise  that 
the  tribunes,  who  were  answerable  solely  to  their  con- 
science,  might  even   then  refuse   to  interfere^ ^,     If  they 


818  Carcerem  yindicem  nefariorum  ac  roanifostorum  sf^demm  mi^orei 
esse  voluerunt:  Cicero  Catil.  n.  12  (87) :  by  wliich  he  does  not,  as  Mo- 
retus  supposes,  at  all  contradict  the  assertioii  of  Ulpian,  thai  tlie  prison 
was  a  place  not  of  punishment  hut  of  custody.  For  vifidf.r  means  the 
same  thing  here  as  in  a  law-suit  (see  Festus,  \  index),  surety  given  that 
a  man  will  satisfy  the  judgement  passed  upon  him.  C .  Claudius  dqiLjies 
the  fate  of  his  nephew, /ooere  vinctum  inter  f tires  noehtrTtm  aique  kiiromt. 
Livy  m.  58. 

19  It  occurs  in  Valerius  Maximus,  vi.  L  I  a.  The  cenmrion,  whom 
the  triummr  eapUalis  ordered  to  prison,  calletl  in  vain  upon  ibtr  tribunes 
to  intercede,  quanquam  sponaUmem  se  facere  }mmlum  dktTft,  quod  ado- 
lesoens  iUe  corpore  quaestum  factUavisset, — anil  was  therefore  infamous, 
so  that  the  crime,  which  he  did  not  deny,  did  not  come  under  the  kw. 
In  such  a  case  the  party  who  demanded  the  wager  certainly  could  not 
name  the  judge ;  and  hence  it  belongs  to  the  head  of  the  pmiuhUa  jtiS' 
cig,  like  the  wager  of  Scandilius:  2  Verr.  ni.  5»4,  foil. 
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decided  in  his  favour,  it  is  evident  that  on  finding  surety 
he  would  have  been  discharged^^. 

On  the  other  hand  the  same  proceeding  must  have 
aflPorded  means  for  a  person  who  brought  a  criminal 
charge,  either  in  his  private  capacity  or  as  a  magistrate, 
to  insure  the  infliction  of  the  legal  punishment.  As  this 
was  a  common  occurrence,  it  is  not  siu^rising  that  we 
find  no  instance  of  it  except  in  comedy,  the  image  of 
common  life*^  History  however  records  examples  of 
a  very  similar  procedure  adopted  in  state-prosecutions. 
Such  prosecutions  were  levelled,  not  so  often  at  a  parti- 
cular act,  as  at  the  intentions  and  principles  of  the  ac- 
cused: they  always  left  room  for  a  defense:  the  court 
united  the  power  of  giving  judgement  and  of  shewing 
mercy :  it  was  often  extremely  doubtful  what  its  verdict 
would  be;  and  a  person,  though  condemned^  might  pos- 
sess the  esteem  even  of  those  who  pleaded  against  him : 
in  no  case  was  it  less  fitting  that  a  culprit  should  be 
cast  among  malefactors  in  a  gloomy  dungeon.  If  he 
was  charged  however  with  specific  capital  offenses,  th,e 
prosecutor  might  tender  him  a  wager,  and  name  the 
judge^,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  an  injured  peo- 
ple or  order  sat  in  judgement  in  its  own  cause:  if  the 
judge  declared  the  fact  to  be  proved,  the  prosecutor  sent 
the  criminal  to  prison,  to  prevent  his  withdrawinig  from 
the  sentence  of  the  people:  if  the  defendant  refused  to 
accept  the  wager,  he  was  held  to  have  confest  his  guilt, 
and  so   in  this  case   too  might  properly  be  taken  into 

810  I  am  here  speaking  of  the  legal  ri^t :  in  later  times  unquestion- 
ably the  tribunes  by  their  arbitrary  interference  were  able  to  rescue  even 
such  as  were, convicted  according  to  all  due  forms  of  law. 

81  Plautus  Rudens  m.  4.  7.  Ergo  dato  De  Senatu  Cyrenensi  quem- 
libet  opulentum  arbitrum  Si  tuasesse  oportet  nive  eas  esse  oportet  liber  as 
Neu  te  in  carcerem  compingier  est  aequum.  Dato  is  clearly  not  ad- 
drest  to  the  leno,  who  certainly  could  not  name  the  judge,  but  is  spoken 
without  reference  to  any  particular  person :  give  tu* 

tt  This  therefore  would  have  been  a  hthjudicis  not  a  poatulaHo-. 

A  A  ^2 
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custody.  This  decision  from  its  nature  we  should  term 
a  previous  trial,  even  if  the  word  praejudicium  had  not 
been  preserved,  which  I  have  no  doubt  in  its  strictest 
sense  denoted  this  very  proceeding.  It  usually  deter- 
mined the  event  of  the  conclusive  trial ^*';  not  however 
necessarily  so.  Since  life  therefore  as  well  as  personal 
freedom  might  be  at  stake,  it  was  no  act  of  usurpation 
in  the  tribunes  to  protect  a  person  who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  such  a  wager:  the  judge  proposed  to  him  might 
be  partial.  Hence  Volscius  was  left  at  liberty;  and  his 
trial,  together  with  that  of  Appius,  proves  that  the  prac- 
tice was  such  as  has  been  described".  If  the  prose- 
cutor however  was  a  tribune,  and  his  collegues  were 
unanimous,  a  person  who  did  not  venture  to  trust  his 
fate  to  the  sentence  of  a  judge  on  a  particular  fact,  had 
nothing   to   screen  him  from  imprisonment. 

Even  a  patrician,  who  in  all  other  cases  where  a  ple- 
beian sought  aid  from  the  tribunes  had  no  right  to  apply 
to  them,  if  he  was  prosecuted  by  one  of  their  body, 
which  no  magistrate  was  allowed  to  dispute  with,  might 
call  upon  one  of  his  collegues  to  intercede:  and  this 
was  what  Appius  did,  being  seized  with  dismay  when 
Virginius  persisted  in  his  summons.  All  kept  silent; 
and  the  officers  led  him  to  prison  without  interruption. 
C.  Claudius,  a  consular,  whose  innocence  was  above  sus- 
picion, as  he  had  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  induce 
the  decemvirs  to  lay  down  their  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  senate,  and  had  then  retired  to  Regillus,  the  home  of 
his  ancestors,  shrank  from  no  effort  however  humiliating 
to  soften  the  commonalty  and  prevail  on  them  to  release 
his  nephew.  Had  this  point  been  gained,  the  prisoner 
might  have  removed  beyond  their  jurisdiction ;  for  there 

823  See  the  instances  in  Brissonius  and  Forcellini. 

«4  Caeso's  friends  demanded  that  a  judge  should  decide  on  their  alle- 
gation that  he  was  not  in  the  city  at  the  time  when  the  murder  was  said 
to  have  been  committed :  ni  Ha  esset  multi  privatim  ferebani  Vblsdo  jtt- 
dices,     Livy  in.  24. 
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i!uuUJ  be  no  hope  of  a  favorable  sentence.  All  the  mem- 
bers and  clientg  of  his  house  came  with  him  to  the  forum 
in  mourning,  ready  to  offer  any  security  that  might  be 
required :  he  humbly  entreated  that  they  would  spare 
his  house  the  shame  of  seeing  a  Claudius  lying  in  chains 
among  murderers  and  robbers,  and  call  to  mind  that 
it  was  unseemly  for  the  republic  itself,  which  had  so 
recently  acknowledged  him  as  its  head.  But  his  en- 
treaties were  overpowered  by  the  solicitations  of  Virgi- 
iiia'^s  fatlier,  and  by  the  anger  which  the  commonalty  felt. 
Appius  died  in  pri>it>n.  probably  by  his  own  hand,  before 
the  day  of  his  trial,  which  the  tribunes  had  put  off  to 
give  him  time  for  fixing  his  purpose  and  executing  it. 

A  like  fate  befell  his  immediate  coUegue,  the  ple- 
l>eian  Sp.  Oppius,  who,  though  he  was  in  the  city  at 
the  time  of  the  sentence  against  Virginia,  had  given  her 
no  assistance,  and  who  had  continued  to  carry  on  the 
government  after  the  insurrection  broke  out,  and  had 
resisted  the  insursentK  as  rebels.  On  the  evidence  of  an 
old  Roldier^  wliom^  after  seven  and  twenty  years  of  ser- 
vice ^*^  in  which  he  had  never  incurred  blame,  Oppius 
had  ordered  to  be  i^courged,  without  even  a  plea  to 
alledge  for  it,  he  was  sent  to  prison;  where  he  too 
killed  himself.  The  other  decemvirs  were  left  at  liberty; 
as  was  M,  ('laudius,  the  slavish  tool  of  the  crimes  of 
Appius :  they  were  all  suffered  to  go  into  exile,  but 
were  all  deelarc^l  guilty,  and  the  property  of  the  de- 
cemvirs was  confiscated**'. 

All  who  felt  themselves  guilty  or  objects  of  hatred 
now  hjokt  forward  with  alarm  to  further  impeach,- 
mentn:  hut  M.  Duilius  declared  he  would  allow  of 
none  on  account  of  acta  done  under  the  government  of 

ma  That  is^  all  the  years  included  in  the  age  of  the  Junwres,  within 
one — a  numlH^r  that  looks  ill  for  the  historical  credibility  of  the  story. 

an  l*he  wonlfi*  ?/W'»  mnittrtUe  Virginio  uUimam  poenam,  do  not  mean 
that  Virginius  atcuseil  liim  of  anything  short  of  a  capital  crime,  but 
that  he  allowed  him  «n  *i]vpr)i-tutiity  of  escaping. 
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the  decemvirs.  This  moderation  however  did  not  re- 
store concord:  the  patricians  no  sooner  felt  secure, 
than  they  sought  to  revenge  themselves  for  having  been 
frightened. 

The  consuls  returned  from  their  campaign  with  ex- 
traordinary gloJT-  The  conscripts  had  been  eager  to 
come  forward :  even  veterans,  whose  years  releast  them 
from  service,  formed  cohorts  of  volunteers:  and  old  and 
young  vied  with  each  other  in  the  field  to  win  bril- 
Jiant  triumphs  for  their  beloved  benefactors.  Though 
two  several  armies  had  both  gained  victories,  one  of 
which  paved  the  way  for  so  firm  a  peace  with  the  Sa- 
bines,  that  for  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  they 
maintained  an  unbroken  friendship  with  Rome,  the  se- 
nate only  appointed  one  day  of  festival:  the  people 
would  not  be  prevented  from  celebrating  a  second,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  ordained,  in  all  the  temples. 
During  these  thanksgiving  days  the  armies  returned, 
and  encampt  before  the  city  on  the  field  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cselian:  the  consuls  according  to  usage  summoned 
the  senate  to  the  temple  of  Mars  before  the  Capene 
gate,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  their  campaign 
and  demand  a  triumph.  But  the  senate  refused  to  pass 
any  decree,  because  their  deliberations  were  not  free  while 
surrounded  by  armed  men**^.  The  assembly  was  then 
transferred  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  near  the  site  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  Flaminian  circus":   and  now  the 

827  Livy  here  again  confounds  the  two  Campi  (see  note  608) :  there 
was  no  place  in  the  Field  of  Mars  where  the  senate  could  be  held ;  and  the 
Flaminian  Circus  lay  just  by  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  temple  of  Mars^ 
where  the  senate  was  usually  convoked  by  generals  on  their  return  from 
a  campaign,  stood  on  the  lesser  field,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
plebs,  as  the  larger  did  to  the  populus,  and  was  separated  from  that  Circus 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  city. 

S8  In  Livy,  m.  63,  there  have  been  two  readings :  circum.  Jam  turn 
ApoOinarem  appellabant,  and  jam  turn  ApolUmr  (or  ApolUnare)  appellabant, 
without  circum.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  each :  but  the  re- 
ceived text  is  decidedly  good  for  nothing. 
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honour  the  consuls  had  io  well  deserved  was  denied  them 
alinoEit  unaniniouslj  J  as  act  meet  for  such  traitors.  The 
possessioi]  of  a  formal  right  is  exposed  to  greater  danger 
by  the  unscrupulous  ahuse  of  it,  than  by  any  hostility 
from  without-  The  commonalty  could  not  even  take 
on  itself  the  initiative  with  regard  to  a  triumph,  with- 
out  infringing  the  law  as  it  stood:  the  proposal  of  L. 
Idlius  to  the  tribes^  that  they  should  award  it  against 
the  decision  of  the  senate,  unquestionably  overstept  their 
legal  powers,  even  if  the  temple  of  Ceres  was  to  defray 
the  charge.  This  the  senators  would  naturally  urge  at 
the  meeting;  tlie  reproaches  put  in  their  mouths  by  the 
historians  are  the  naturtd  language  of  men  who  feel  that 
they  are  speaking  in  vain  :  toe  well  know  that  the  vie- 
i0fy  ike  commonalty  and  their  consuls  mean  to  cele- 
brate,^ U  the  one  they  have  gained  over  the  patricians. 
So  long  as  such  resentment  prevailed,  the  possibility  of 
any  agreement  about  the  constitution  was  more  remote 
than  at  the  time  of  the  secession:  and  no  expedient 
for  the  moment  suggested  itself,  save  to  renew  the  pro- 
vidonal  regulation  of  the  year  that  was  closing.  But 
the  consuls  of  this  year  had  been  sent  by  heaven  to 
restore  t!ie  freedom  of  the  state ;  no  others  could  make 
amends  to  the  commonalty  for  them.  Nevertheless  had 
this  conviction  induced  ValeHus  and  Horatius  to  act  in 
diferegard  of  public  opinion,  it  would  have  been  no  less 
impossible  to  get  the  assent  of  the  patricians  to  such 
an  election,  than  if  thtf  classes  had  chosen  two  plebeians : 
the  honour  would  only  have  exposed  them  to  insult  for 
no  purpose.  All  that  the  commonalty  could  do  for 
Valerius,  it  did,  by  investing  him  with  the  office  of 
quaestor  at  the  first  election  in  which  the  centuries  had 
the  disposal  of  it :  possibly  too  it  may  often  have  hap- 
pened that  votes  tendered  for  the  two  friends  of  the 
people  were  rejected  by  the  presiding  consuls ;  or,  if  an 
impartial  magistrate  acted  otherwise,  and  they  were  duly 
returned,  the  curies  may  have  refused  to  confirm  them. 
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Such  free  states  as  are  not  mere  aggre^tes  of  indi- 
viduals, changing  their  character  and  sentiments  with 
pvery  outward  impression  and  momentary  impulse,  owe 
this  steadiness  mainly  to  the  subsistence  of  houses  and 
corporations  in  which  principles  and  feelings  are  trans- 
mitted for  ages  as  an  heirloom  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. Were  a  Russell  to  prove  false  to  the  principles 
pf  1688,  he  would  be  deemed  a  fihoikinfj  instance  of 
unnatural  degeneracy:  but  above  all  other  nations  did 
the  Romans  maintain  this  unity  between  forefathers  and 
their  posterity,  so  that  the  life  of  a  house  in  the  repub- 
lic was  like  that  of  one  man :  the  descendant  received 
the  principles  of  his  ancestor  as  a  law,  and  his  plans 
as  a  trust  that  he  was  charged  to  execute*  More  than 
four  hundred  years  after  C.  Sicinins  founded  the  tribu- 
nician  authority,  a  tribune  of  the  .same  name  was  the 
first  person  who  dared  to  demand  it  back  from  Sylla; 
C.  Licinius,  one  of  the  tribunes  ereated  on  the  Sacred 
Mount,  must  probably  have  betn  the  ancestor  of  the 
Licinius  Stolo,  by  whom  four  generations  afterward  the 
honour  of  the  plebeian  order  wasi  establish t :  the  M*e- 
nius,  who  first  ventured  to  call  on  the  usurping  nobles 
to  carry  the  agrarian  law  into  effect,  was  probably  an 
ancestor  of  the  one  who  nearly  two  centuries  after  de- 
prived the  curies  of  an  important  power,  wlien  its  abuse 
was  daily  growing  more  insupportable;  and  the  dictator 
Q.  Publilius,  by  whose  law  the  independence  of  the 
plebeian  legislature  was  matured,  descended,  we  know, 
from  the  tribune  Volero.  So  long  as  the  rights  of  the 
plebs  needed  protection,  the  Valerii  were  never  untrue 
to  them:  above  all  they  held  it  to  be  the  hereditary 
charge  of  their  house,  to  renew  and  keep  alive  the  laws 
securing  the  personal  inviolability  of  every  citizen.  Of- 
tentimes, when  plebeians  are  chosen  as  niilitary  tribunes 
or  when,  after  a  violent  interruption  of  the  Licinian  law, 
a  plebeian  is  again  elected  consid,  we  find  that  a  Va- 
lerius   was   in    office   the    year   before:    so   that   we  may 
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presume  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  preside  at  the  election, 
and  that  he  used  his  power  in  restoring  the  rights  of 
the  plebs. 

TJie  Horatian  house  becomes  extinct  in  history  two 
generations  after  the  conqueror  of  the  Sabines.  In  the 
Valertanj  after  the*  end  of  the  republic,  we  find  Messalla, 
the  worthiest  man  of  his  age :  and  with  the  Cornelian 
it  outlived  all  the  other  patrician  houses,  retaining  its 
lustre,  though  not  indeed  in  the  degraded  Fasti,  until 
the  Roman  nation  expired.  The  father  of  the  prefect 
Sytnmaehus,  in  enumerating  the  first  men  of  the  senate 
of  whose  friendship  he  was  proud,  mentions  a  Valerius 
Proculusj  as  a  person  worthy  of  the  old  Publicolas,  and 
not  weiglied  down  by  the  greatness  of  his  ancestors; 
and  he  extolls  hk  love  of  truth  and  justice"^.  No 
one  indeed,  however  praiseworthy  amid  the  wreck  of 
Rome  in  the  last  stage  of  its  decay ^°,  can  at  best  have 
been  more  than  a  faint  image  of  his  ancestors:  at  all 
events  however  this  house  was  not  visited  with  any  pe- 
culiar degeneracy,  independent  of  those  vicissitudes  which 
raise  or  depress  a  whole  nation.  And  if  the  descendants 
of  PubUcola  and  Messalla  felt  too  much  pride  in  their 
ancestors,  they  were  already  receiving  their  punishment 
for  doing  so:  for,  as  appears  from  the  versified  account 
given  by  Symmachus  of  his  eminent  contemporaries, 
through  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  last  Vale- 
rius we  ever  hear  of,  by  the  grandees  of  the  age  of 
Theodosius  the  plebeian  nobility  of  the  Anicii  of  Prae- 
neste  was  deemed  more  illustrious  than  the  patrician 
blood  that  had  flowed  for  a  thousand  years  in  the  veins 
of  the  Valerii  and  Cornelii.  Yet  the  Anicii  could  not 
boast  of  a  single  name  comparable  even  to  the  least  of 
the  great  men  who  sprang  from  those  two  houses:  what 
raised  them  to  this  preeminence  in  public  opinion,  was 
their  immense  wealth,  and  the  possession  of  empty  honours 


829  Symmachus  Epist.  i.  2. 


30  Symmachus  i.  4. 
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during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  empire  aank : 
the  property  of  the  rich  was  shared  among  their  con- 
querors: whatever  remnant  of  the  native  noblcss  survived 
the  extermination  of  the  senators,  eve!i  though  they  were 
Anicii,  became  so  poor  and  opprestj  that  they  lo»t  even 
the  memory  of  their  rank:  the  Roman  barons  of  the 
middle  ages  are  all  necessarily  of  a  barbarian  race  '^^ 

831  The  revolution  which  overthrew  the  decemvirate  took  place  lu 
December  305 :  the  tribunes  entered  into  office  on  the  fourth  diiy  be- 
fore the  Ides  of  that  month;  and  from  the  very  nature'  r^f  tiie  tribune- 
ship  it  follows  that  after  its  restoration  no  rollege  mn  h-.iw  rttained  it  a 
single  day  beyond  or  short  of  a  year.  This  <l;ite  h  confirmdl  by  the  %Ut^ 
ments  that  in  the  years  312  and  355  the  c^vn^itls  entered  into  office  on 
the  Ides  of  December  (Dionysius  xi.  63.  Livy  v.  9) :  for  in  305  ^ey 
were  elected  fmmediately  after  the  tribunes  were  instated* 

At  this  epoch  Cato's  Fasti  and  those  followed  by  Livy  diverge  from 
those  of  Varro,  the  latter  counting  the  last  year  of  the  decemvirate  and 
the  first  of  the  new  consuls  as  only  one,  the  two  fom^er  as  two ;  and  evi- 
dently with  good  reason:  beside  which  their  mode  has  this  advantag^j 
that  the  physical  year  coincides  for  a  time  with  that  of  the  Fasti. 
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The  old  coininonalty  was  no  less  anxious  for  the  re- 
clecliou  of  the  tribunes  than  of  the  consuls ;  nor  could  the 
former  be  prevented  by  any  interference  from  without. 
But  M,  DuiliuSf  who^e  lot  it  was  to  preside  at  this  elec- 
tion, declared  tliat  he  would  take  no  vote  either  for  his  col- 
iegues  or  himself  This  resolution  was  met  by  one  equally 
firm  on  the  part  of  the  old  plebeians,  not  to  vote  for 
anybody  except  the  tribunes  who  were  going  out :  and 
their  superiority  in  number  to  the  newly  admitted  tribes- 
men was  »o  decided,  that  the  latter,  and  such  individuals 
as  may  have  joined  thenif  could  not  supply  more  than  five 
omdidates  with  the  requisite  votes  in  the  majority  of  the 
tribes*^'.  Now  it  being  necessary  that  all  proceedings 
of  the  plebs  should  be  completed  in  one  day^,  an  elec- 
tion which  had  not  furnisht  the  full  number  might 
have  been  held  void ;  and  those  who  were  desirous  to 
carry  the  reelection  of  the  late  tribunes  insisted  that  it 
ought  to  be  so:  Duilius  on  the  other  hand  maintained 
that  it  wa?i  tfiiongh  if  there  were  any  tribunes  elected  to 
begin  the  new  year,  and  that  these  had  a  legal  right  to 

^3^  For  thi!^  to  have  been  po^wible^  we  must  suppose  that  the  genuine 
old  pkhc^iaiiK  obstinately  reused  to  vote,  or  that  their  votes  for  the  old 
tribunes  were  not  counted,  that  an  absolute  majority  was  necessary, 
«nd  that  the  votes  for  all  but  the  five  successful  candidates  were  frit- 
tered awA)% 
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fill  up  the  vacant  places^*.  The  people  was  forced  to 
acquiesce  in  this  decision:  but  the  majority  of  the  new 
tribunes,  as  might  have  been  lookt  for  from  the  mode  of 
their  election,  were  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  patricians, 
that  among  the  new  members  with  whom  they  made  up 
the  complement  of  their  college,  two  were  even  taken 
from  that  order, — Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Aternius,  to  whom, 
it  is  true  however,  the  commonalty  was  indebted  for  their 
law  to  regulate  fines. 

This  account  is  deduced  from  Livy  ;  and  it  would 
sound  credible  enough,  were  it  conceivable  that  Duilius 
could  carry  his  private  determination  into  effect  against 
the  will  of  his  coUegues,  at  a  time  when  questions 
were  settled  by  the  majority;  or  that  the  charge  of 
presiding  at  the  election  would  be  given  to  a  person 
directly  opposed  to  all  the  rest  on  tlie  matter  the  deci- 
sion of  which  was  thus  placed  in  his  power.  As  on 
these  grounds  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  DuiHus 
on  the  contrary  acted  in  unison  witli  the  majority  of 
his  coUegues,  so  we  may  conjecturt.'  that  the  purpose 
of  his  measure  has  been  misrepresented.  What  if  the 
two  consulars  were  not  the  only  patricians  in  the  se- 
condary list,  but  merely  escaped  oblivion  from  having 
distinguisht  themselves  on  other  occasions  P  What  if  the 
plan  was  to  make  the  tribunate  represent  the  whole  na- 
tion now  united  in  the  tribes,  and  to  divide  it,  like  the 
decemvirate,  between  the  two  estates?  what  if  it  was 
deemed  the  most  expedient  method  of  doing  this, — m 
in  the  first  instance  at  least  it  un (questionably  would 
be, — to  entrust  five  plebeians  elected  by  the  tribes  with 
the  power  of  filling  up  the  othpr  five  places?      This  to 

834  According  to  the  text  in  Livy  (m.  64)  he  appealed  to  an 
existing  law :  mtisfactum  legi  aM)at,  qtuie — sanciret,  et — cooptari  coUegas 
juberet.  The  last  word  can  scarcely  be  an  errour  of  the  scribes ;  yet  the 
sense  requires  7u6e6a/;  for  this  is  what  Duilius  proposes.  The  mistake 
may  have  been  an  oversight  either  of  the  writer  himself,  or  of  some 
corrector  of  a  manuscript. 
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all  Ivimiati  appearaiitt'  was  a  security  that  no  violent  per- 
sons would  be  choseiu  no  wolf  let  in  to  guard  the  flock, 
as  might  have  been  apprehended  from  an  election  by 
the  curieB.  Such  a  resolution  would  imply  an  agree- 
ment beforehand  that  the  decemvirate  was  to  be  intro- 
duc4^  in  the  form  previously  ordained.  Now  if  we 
r^ect  that  the  tribunes  went  out  of  office  on  the  tenth 
of  December,  the  consuls  not  till  the  thirteenth,  and 
that  the  latter  held  the  election  of  their  successors  in 
the  very  last  days  of  their  office,  we  may  see  that 
the  five  plebeians  might  very  easily  appoint  their  col- 
legues,  before  the  senate  issued  its  ordinance  directing 
that  consuls  and  not  decemvirs  should  be  elected.  This 
would  have  been  a  crafty  stroke,  and  a  perfectly  suc- 
ctsfjsful  one. 

Though  this  explanation  cannot  lay  claim  to  anything 
more  than  probability,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
finest  ion  in  dispute  was,  what  share  the  plebeians  were 
to  have  iti  the  decemvirate:  for,  considering  their  rela- 
tive condition,  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  tribunate, 
togetJier  with  a  full  half  of  the  supreme  magistracy, 
would  have  been  too  much.  To  secure  them  this  ex- 
clusive possession  was  manifestly  the  purpose  of  the 
ordinance  wliich  L.  Trebonius,  one  of  the  five  elected 
tribunes,  got  passed  in  307;  that  the  person  who  pre- 
sided at  an  election  of  tribunes  was  to  continue  it  until 
the  full  number  of  ten  was  made  up^^*:  the  meaning  of 
this  is,  that,  if  an  t'lection  was  not  concluded  before 
sunset,  it  was  to  be  valid  so  far  as  it  had  gone ;  and  we 
may  conjecture  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
third  market-day  to  finish  it. 

On  the  other  hand  I  should  incline  to  suppose  that 
the  judicial  qui^storship  was  left  to  the  patricians,   since 

uaA  The  Iftw  in  Diodanii,  xn.  25,  which  ordains  under  penalty  of 
the  stake  that  the  full  immber  of  ten  tribunes  was  always  to  be  elected, 
is  no  csthcr  than  this  of  Trebonius:  there  cannot  have  been  such  a  law 
jiTcvioiis  til  the  election  at  which  Duilius  presided. 
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this  year,  the  sixty-third  after  the  batiishment  of  the 
Tarquins,  was  the  first  in  which  the  centuries  appoii^ted 
to  that  office;  but  that  this  regiihitionf  if  a  permanent 
one,  would  imply  that  the  breaking  up  of  rhe  decem- 
viral  college  had  already  been  doterniined  upon.  Per- 
haps this  office,  like  the  consulship,  may  have  been  en- 
trusted provisionally  to  two  patrician g.  As  to  iu  functions 
it  was  the  same  that  was  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
decern virate®^® :  the  election  was  free  ;  the  centuries  elected 
L.  Valerius  Potitus,  along  with  Mam.  /Emilias,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  best-disposed  men  of  the  day. 
Even  before  the  decemvirate  conf^ulars  had  not  thought 
this  office  below  their  dignity,  though  its  principal  fimc- 
tions  were  comprised  in  the  melancholy  duty  of  the  irp- 
vmvir  capitalis^'^. 

The  consuls  of  the  years  507  and  SOS  avoided  all 
disputes  with  the  tribunes:  but  the  patricians  of  the 
younger  bouses,  which  are  mentioned  here  for  the  last 
time,  provoked  and  maltreated  many  of  the  common- 
alty, and  even  the  tribunes  themselves  when  they  inter- 
posed :  while  those  of  the  old  houses,  though  they  took 
no  part  in  their  misdeeds,  would  not  let  them  be  pu- 
nisht^*.  The  next  year  many  persons  were  prosecuted 
before  the  people  for  such  offenses :  the  old  state  of 
affairs  was  completely  revived ;  it  was  expected  that  the 
tribunes  would  stop  the  levies.  But  when  the  ^'Equians 
were  tempted  by  this  expectation  to  make  an  inroad  into 
the  Roman  territory,  they  found  themselves  mistaken. 
The  year  310  brought  on  a  crisis.  Nine  tribunes  gave 
notice  of  a  bill  for  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  each 
order:    one   of  them,   C.  Canuleius,    of   another   bill    to 

896  Above  pp.  323,  324.  On  the  twofold  mistake  made  by  Tacitui 
and  Ulpian,  in  confounding  the  quaestore*  ptirrimfii  with  the  quu^touvs 
<;la8sici,  and  fancying  that  the  former  were  apiwinted  at  first  hj  the 
kings,  and  then  till  307  by  the  consuls,  see  VoL  i.  p^  ^16, 

37  Varro  de  1.  L.  v.  14.  (iv.  p.  24). 

»  Livy  in.  65 :  a  very  important  pasnage* 
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legalij£e  marriages  between  the  orders.  Livy's  account  of 
the  angry  oppodtion  with  which  the  patricians  met  this 
proposal^  is  unquesUonahly  a  faithful  picture  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  haughty  nobles  of  his  own  day ;  and  the 
deep  resentment  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  tribune 
is  his  own  feeling:  it  is  impossible  however  that  all  the 
patrician  hoases  of  the  age  he  is  describing  can  have 
lookt  down  with  such  contempt  on  the  distinguisht  ple- 
beian families.  Cn,  Cornelius  and  P.  Licinius  were 
brothers*^'',  and  were  probably  bom  before  the  passing  of 
the  Canuleian  !aw*":  as  the  obstacle  to  these  marriages 
turned  in  fact  upon  the  auspices,  they  may  more  pro- 
perly be  termed  mixt  than  unequal.  All  prudent  men 
must  ha%*e  perceived  that  the  prohibition  of  intermarriages 
was  undermining  the  patrician  order:  nor  can  they  have 
overlookt  that  its  most  inolent  enemies  were  the  men, 
sprung  from  it  by  marriages  which  though  forbidden  were 
itill  contracted,  whom  their  birth  excluded  from  it.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece  with  Cypselus 
and  many  other  demagogues  and  usurpers:  and  the  most 
resolute  leaders  of  tlie  Koman  plebs,  Sicinius,  Genu- 
ciuBj  and  Virginias  himself,  must  have  been  allied  to  the 
patrician  houses  of  the  same  names.  Accordingly  the 
Canuleian  ordinance  received  the  assent  of  the  patricians. 
The  speech  made  by  its  mover  in  the  senate  against  the 
kvy  by  which  the  government  wanted  to  hinder  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bilk^',  shews  that  the  tribunes  were  then  ad- 
mitted into  the  semite-house  ;  which  is  manifestly  a  newly 
acquired    right ^*,    and   is  connected   with   the  regulation 

aK)  Livy  v.  13, 

#  If  Livy*B  narrative  coeld  be  relied  on,  according  to  which  (v.  18) 
Lidnius  Cdvus^  the  military  tribune  of  the  year  359,  was  the  son  of  the 
one  n]ention43d  in  the  text,  m\A  the  latter  was  at  that  time  an  old  man, 
this  would  be  certain  r  but  the  newly  discovered  fragments  of  the  Capi- 
f  oil  Tie  Fasti  i^resent  Mtn  m  lite  same  person  who  filled  the  office  in  355. 

41  Pauca  in  sermtu  vociferatus :  Livy  iv.  1. 

49  Tctliu*  indeed   had  upyieared  before  the  senate ;  but  this  was 
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that  the  ordinances  of  the  senate  were  to  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  sediles.  The  seats  of  the  tribunes 
during  a  debate  were  on  benches  before  the  doors  of 
the  senate-house,  which  stood  open**^.  Thus  the  ple- 
beians by  their  representatives  had  access  to  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  senate,  but  without  a  vote :  as  the  deputies 
of  the  guilds  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  pc^riiiittetl  in 
many  cities  to  attend  meetings  at  the  town-liouse,  long 
before  they  obtained  seats  in  the  council  **. 

The  first  bill,  that  relating  to  the  consukhip,  was 
subsequently  altered  so  as  to  leave  both  places  open  to 
both  the  orders  without  distinction^'.  The  look  this  has 
of  an  advance  in  the  demands  of  the  commonalty  m  wholly 
deceptive :  on  the  contrary  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  patrician  president,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  order  in  the  centuries,  would  render  the 
right  thus  conceded  abortive,  unless  it  was  injoined 
that  one  of  the  consuls  must  necessarily  be  a  plebeian. 
This  alteration  therefore  was  a  step  baekwanl :  it  was 
just  like  what  happened  at  the  doubling  of  the  qusBstors 

under  different  circumstances:  any  person  might  hare  done  the  same, 
though  having  no  access  to  that  assemhly  other wifc  :  Dionysius  x,  3h^. 
843  Valerius  Maximus  n.  2.  7.    The  position  of  the  bencheii  implies 
that  the  doors  must  have  been  left  open. 

44  And  those  of  the  Polish  towns  by  the  cotistitu  don  of  17SH, 

45  Livy's  statement  (iv  1),  according  to  which  the  demand  at  tel 
was  only  that  the  plebeians  should  be  eligible  to  one  pkct?,  and  wan 
afterward  raised  so  as  to  leave  the  right  of  electing  whoDj  unrestrieied, 
is  grounded  on  a  misunderstanding  which  the  facta  of  the  case  arc 
sufficient  to  correct  These  bills  are  also  ^}okm  of  by  Biodurus,  who 
however  is  entangled  in  a  maze  of  errours :  for  he  supposes  them  to 
have  been  legally  enacted,  and  places  them  imniodiatrly  after  the  aboH* 
tion  of  the  decemvirate :  not  to  mention  that  at  ihls  perkxl  the  eenmries 
cannot  as  yet  be  properly  called  a  ^v/moc,  and  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  way  in  which  the  events  hang  togethir :  xu.  25*  Tmi/  uVotmi^ 
Tov  fjiev  €va  €K  t(£v  trar ffiKltav  atpeTadai,  Kot  t6v  eVa  TraVrtfit  oVo  tom 
irXriOov^  Kadicrao'dar  e^ovo'ta^  ovarj^  tw  ^fj^jn^  hm  (ifAipoT€pnvv  rtn'^? 
Jttotou?  Ik  tov  trXiidovi  alpeTaSat, 
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of  tlie  tr^sury,  when,  the  tribunes  haying  demanded 
that  the  places  should  be  shared  between  the  two  orders^ 
the  interrex  got  them  to  agree  that  they  should  be  filled 
indiscriininateiy  from  either'**®.  This  concession  however 
did  not  appease  the  patricianft.  The  most  violent  pas- 
sions were  excited  ^^;  the  heads  of  the  senate  hdd  secret 
consultations;  and  C,  Claudius  advised  them  to  murder 
the  tribunes*^.  Others  thought  that  this  would  be  too 
horrible,  or  too  desperate  a  step.  At  length  a  compact 
was  concluded  between  the  leaders  of  the  senate  and  the 
tribunes^  substituting  a  new  constitution,  which  for  bre- 
TTity's  sake  I  shall  call  that  of  311,  in  the  room  of  the 
decemviral  one.  Of  this  compact  our  historians  know 
nothing;  nevertheless  it  certainly  took  place,  and  was 
undoubtedly  drawn  up,  like  the  Greek  treaties  of  peace, 
in  the  form  of  a  law,  as  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  and 
curies^  adopted  by  the  commonalty,  like  that  by  which 
the  censorship  m  related  to  have  been  establisht*^. 

Nor  are  they  aware  of  the  connexion  between  the 
censorship  and  the  military  tribunate,  or  that  these  two 
offices  together  were  equivalent  to  the  consulship:  accord* 
ing  to  their  view  of  it  tlie  censorship  was  instituted  to 
meet  a  casual  necessity.  The  spirit  and  import  of  the 
compact  however,  when  the  matter  is  considered  without 
prejudice,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  decemvirate 
wai*  resolved  into  its  three  component  offices,  which  now 
stood  completely  separate  from  each  other.  Of  these 
the  censorship  and  the  qu^estorship  were  reserved  for 
the  patricians :   the  former   was  to  be  bestowed  by   the 

me  Li  If  y  IV,  45,  The  tribunet  demand,  ut  parg  quaeHorttm  ex  plebe 
fierii:  the  interrex  inedlftU^;  fmdti'S  copularent  concordiam'-trib.  pi, 
mm  intejviedermii  ffii&rmmi^  iv  quae«i&rm  promitcue  de  plebe  ae  patribue — 
Jierenh  HcfvopOTi  the  crlection  of  iay  plebeian  is  constantly  prevented 
for  Bev«tEl  years. 

*7  noAAff    Ktwr     uMrj^^v    uoi    ftmiO    eXtyow    T€    koi    cirporroif, 

•!i  Livy  IV.  ifl.  *»  See  note  ^6. 

Vol,   IL  Bs 
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senate  and  the  curies,  the  latter  by  the  centuries.  The 
military  tribunate  was  reduced  from  a  body  of  &ix  to  one 
of  three:  and  instead  of  its  being  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  orders,  both  were  made  eligible  indiscriminatelj. 
The  mischief  threatened  by  this  provision  cannot  have 
eluded  the  notice  of  the  plebeians:  but  all  these  con- 
cessions were  wrung  from  them,  because  they  retained  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  tribunate.  Their  conviction  that 
the  patricians  would  take  advantage  of  any  share  they 
might  get  in  that  office  to  destroy  it,  must  have  hem 
very  deeply  rooted,  since  no  further  attempt  was  made 
to  preserve  the  decemviral  constitution  at  such  a  price. 
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A  coaaEcT  nation  of  the  constitution  of  311  will  lead 
us  to  acquit  the  patricians  of  the  charge  of  setting  a 
great  value  on  the  show  of  excluding  the  plebeians  from 
the  consulship,  whik^  they  granted  them  the  substance^ 
Bion  tells  us  thfit  iki  cf>nsular  military  tribune,  though 
several  of  them  gained  brilliant  victories,  ever  celebrated 
a  triumph  ^^  Hence  it  follows  that  they  cannot  have 
had  the  curule  honours^' :  for  a  triumph,  properly  so 
called^  is  termed  triumphua  cv/rulia^  \  and  this  epithet 
assuredly  refers  to  the  privilege  of  the  supreme  magis- 
trates to  go  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot**:  an  honour  not 
allowed  to  the  consular  tribunes,  because  they  were  not 
of  curule  rank.  In  like  manner  no  master  of  the  horse 
ever  triumpht :  nolwdy  ever  supposed  that  his  was  one 
of    the   curule    officer;     and   the   consular   tribunes  were 

8B0  Zonaras  vu.  19.      Tov  /ucV  tpyov  wapc'^^wpria'av,   rov   Sc  oro- 

fti  Zonaras  vn.  19. 

n  Liy/s  asaertion,  tv.  7,  unpeHo  et  tmigmbus  connUarihui  u$oi, 
is  one  of  his  pieces  of  inadvertency. 

ss  B^idg  the  pa3tage8  quoted  in  the  dictkmariea,  the  monmnent 
of  Ancyra  h^  ftre^  etjij  curuks  triumphoa:  Oberlin's  Tadtoa  n.  p.  587* 

M  Fe«tu)i,  Cuniles,  and  Isidorus  zx.  11.  If  thia  privilege  ceast 
with  tile  oBce^  icinay  have  been  specially  granted  to  MeteDus,  when  he 
hmd  iDst  bis  sight,  m  a  mark  of  distinction :  aee  Pliny  vn.  46.  The  ex« 
pression  of  Gaviuj  Basaua  in  Oellius,  m.  18^  qui  cufulem  tnagistnUum 
gm^mseM^  is  erroneous :  it  ought  to  be  gererent,  I  conjecture  that  a  dic- 
tator wgs  not  only  entitled  but  enjoined  to  use  a  chariot ;  and  that  it 

B  B  2 
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not  above  him  in  rank^.  One  may  easily  conceive  that 
the  office,  when  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  was  shorn 
of  its  dignity :  if  its  power  however  had  continued  the 
same,  the  advantage  that  the  consulship  had  over  it 
would  merely  have  been  matter  of  vanity. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  tributieship  ts 
the  variableness  in  the  number  of  its  members :  for  this 
in  all  the  other  offices  of  the  ancient  states  was  perma- 
nently fixt,  and  did  not  alter  with  the  shifting  of  cir* 
cumstances,  as  in  modem  monarchies.  From  311  to  32S 
this  magistracy  occurs  five  times  in  the  Fa^ti;  and  each 
time  they  give  three  names**:  from  329  to  349  we  find 
eleven  or  twelve  boards  consisting  of  four,  and  three  or 
two  of  three  members*^:  afterward,  as  often  as  such  tri- 
bunes are  elected  from  350  down  to  the  Licinian  law, 
there  axe  never  fewer  than  six :  but  in  three  instances 
we  meet  with  ^ight**.  The  first  of  these  has  been  fully 
diKOSt  by  Perisonius,  who  has  shewn  that  the  last  two 
Bimet  among  the  eight  were  unquestionably  those  of  the 
(Censors  for  die  y«ar,  but  that  Livy  so  decidedly  con- 
sidered these  as  members  of  the  tribunician  college,  that 


was  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  be  wai^  bound  to  lead  the  legiont 
on  foot,  that  a  law  was  requiaiie  to  allow  him  to  mount  oa  horseback : 
see  lAvy  xzm.  14,  and  his  commentators.  This  practice  is  alluded 
to  in  the  vertut  quadratus,  Dictator  jihi  currum  inKdU  f)f^ihtr  ti^^i^e  tsd 
OffUnm,  as  far  as  the  city-walls  (see  V^rro  v.  3^.  p.  37),  when  he  j^ 
foiiig  to  take  the  field :  there  he  mounts  hi^i  horse.  The  pomp  of  Ro* 
mdns  in  hia  chariot  was  celebrated  in  the  legend:  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  Tngan's  tmimm  dmiit,  that  he  walkt  in 
the  city  on  foot 

SM  Livy  VI. 39.  A  consular  tribune  is  appointed  miister  of  the  horse: 
no  consul  ever  was  sa 

56  For  we  must  suppose  that  there  were  three  tribunes  in  321^  a» 
we  find  in  Diodorus  xn.  53 :  the  same  consults  cannot  possibly  have  been 
deeted  two  years  in  succession :  Ldvy  n%  SS. 

«7  The  doubtful  board  is  that  of  333.    See  note  m% 

«s  In  3»:  iivy  v.  1 :  376.  OL  102»  I ;  377.  OL  102-  2. :  Diodoni* 
XV.  60,  51. 
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be  reckons  this  year  among  the  tribuneships  of  M.  C» 
millus^^.  The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  other 
two  instances,  which  have  never  been  examined,  owing 
to  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  everything  contained  in 
Diodorus  with  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
The  Year  375  was  the  first  of  a  censorship;  and  in  the 
list  of  tribunes  in  Diodorus,  completely  disfigured  and 
mutilated  as  it  has  been  by  the  transcribers,  we  at  least 
find  the  naoie  of  C.  Sulpicius,  who  appears  as  one  of 
the  censors  in  Livy :  while  in  the  next  year,  when  we 
have  the  eight  names  complete,  C.  Genucius  and  P.  Tre- 
booius  are  the  censors,  who  were  chosen  in  the  room  of 
thf>se  of  the  preceding  year,  but,  their  election  being 
declared  invalid^  were  obliged  to  resign^.  During  this 
period  the  censorship  occurred  very  rarely:  as  often  how^ 
ever  as  it  stood  alongside  of  the  military  tribunate,  it 
mijst  have  been  similarly  lookt  upon  as  united  with  it, 
io  that  on  such  occasions  there  were  held  to  be  eight 
tribunes^.  It  is  merely  a  slight  exaggeration  when  it 
if  said  that  this  number  was  a  common  one^. 

It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  the  censorship  at  this 
period  was  very  much  inferior  in  dignity  and  power  to 
what  it  was  either  before  or  after :  all  that  we  need 
notice  here,  is,  that  the  persons  invested  with  it  were 
reckoned  among  the  tribunes^  though  not  strictly  belonging 


SGir  FarLzoiiiiis  Animadv.    2*  p>  tfi-  fc^lL 

m  Livy  vi.  ^,  His  placing  the  reaignation  of  the  first  oezuRirs,  and 
the  tdfiftion  of  the  aec^tid,  under  tlie  year  376^  is  a  mere  ovenight 

fli  The  nam^  of  the  censors  for  378,  as  given  by  Livy  vi.  SI,  it  is 
true?  do  not  occxir  in  Oiodorus  (xv.  57) :  but,  as  is  proved  by  the  fne" 
nmnes  of  his  iribunes  compared  with  those  in  Livy,  his  list  is  imperfect^ 
probably  owing  to  the  illegibility  of  the  manuscript  our  text  is  derived 
from';  the  statejnent  that  ^ere  were  four  tribunes  in  that  year,  pro-. 
bably  comes  from  the  hand  which  hm  disiiigenuously  plastered  over  the 
traces  of  all  the  gap£  io  Dtodorug. 

m  8re  the  pasaaget  from  Livy  himielf,  and  from  the  speech  of  the 
emperor  ClaudiusT  in  Perizoniiis,  p»  IT* 
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to  their  body.  But  during  this  same  period  the  duties 
of  the  tribunate  were  not  confined  to  commanding  in 
the  field :  the  usual  practice  was  to  send  out  two  armies, 
each  under  two  military  tribunes  ^*^i  of  the  two  who 
staid  at  home,  one,  as  is  distinctly  stated  with  regard 
to  the  year  S69^*,  would  fill  the  post  of  warden  of  the 
city;  the  other,  as  commander  of  tlie  reserve  compoi^ 
of  the  veterans  and  of  persons  exempted  from  ordinary 
service,  stood  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  proconsul^*: 
whether  these  offices  were  assigned  by  lot  or  by  agree- 
ment. The  praetorship  of  the  city  however  was  so  far 
from  being  included  among  the  places  the  pU'beians  were 
admitted  to  by  the  constitution  of  311,  that  even  for  a 
whole  generation  after  the  Licinian  law  it  remained  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  patricians:  indeed  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  appointment  of  judges, 
and  the  maintenance  of  possessions  in  the  public  do^ 
mains,  were  among  the  functions  of  that  office?  While 
the  other  five  places  therefore,  as  being  merely  military, 
might  be  conferred  on  either  order,  this  one  must  have 
been  reserved  to  the  patricians:  that  it  was  so  in  3$5 
and  S56f  is  manifest;  nor  in  fact  wa^  it  otherwise  in 
859,  the  only  year  in  which  the  tribunes  in  Livy's  Fasti 
are  all  plebeians®^. 

In  like  manner  before  the  number  of  the  tribunes 
was  raised  to  six,  this  praetor  must  have  been  distinct 
from  them :  and  since  at  that  time,  whenever  we  find  four 
tribunes,  it  was  and  must  needs  have  been  the  rule,  for 
one  of  them  to  take  charge  of  the  city   as  prefect,  while 

863  In  the  years  StfO,  364,  369,  372,  377,  378 :  Livy  v.  24,  38.  vi«  6, 
9,  92,  31,  38,  S3.    Compare  v.  6,  18,  88.  ri.  88, 30. 

84  Te,  Ser.  Comeli,  praendem  hujuB  publid  oonailii,  cuatodcm 
religionum,  ccmiitioruiii,  legum,  remm  omnium  urbanamm,  oollQgae 
facimus.     Livy  vi.  6. 

«5  See  above,  pp.  180—122. 

66  For  instead  of  P.  Msnius  the  new  fragments  of  the  Fasti,  and 
DiodoruH,  xiv.  90,  have  Q.  Manlius. 
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the  others  were  absent  in  the  field  *^y  it  would  be  idle 
to  doubt  whether  this  fourth,  who  must  have  exercised 
the  praetorship  of  the  city  in  its  full  extent,  was  neces- 
sarily a  patrician :  a  question  indeed  which  never  arose, 
because  the  patricians  almost  always  succeeded  in  ex* 
eluding  the  plebeians  altogether.  Properly  speaking  how- 
ever he  was  no  more  a  military  tribune,  than  the  censors 
were  afterward :  he  was  only  a  collegue  of  the  tribunes", 
and  the  vicegerent  of  the  censors.  Had  not  Mamercus 
iGmilius  shortened  the  tarm  of  the  censorship,  so  that 
there  were  to  be  no  censors  for  three  years  and  a  half  in 
every  lustre,  no  colleges  previous  to  the  alteration  in  350 
would  contain  mure  than  three  tribunes;  nor  did  they 
under  the  constitution  of  dll,  until  the  jGmilian  law 
came  into  operation.  Whenever  there  were  censors  as 
well  as  oiiHtary  tribunes,  there  was  no  need  of  any  prae- 
torian vicegerent :  hence  in  387  we  only  find  three  consu- 
lar tribunes;  because  in  that  year  there  were  censors,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti:  and  this  trace 
is  a  safe  guide  even  where  those  tables  are  wanting, 
which,  let  us  hope,  will  hereafter  be  discovered.  The 
year  347,  in  which  likewise  there  are  only  three  names, 
is  separated  from  337  by  two  lustres,  and  from  352, 
which  also  has  censors,  by  one^.  In  the  years  when 
the  Fasti  have  four  tribunes,  there  assuredly  were  no 
censors. 

887  In  the  yean  S29,  331,  349 :  see  Almeloveen  s  Prsfectural  Fasti. 
Ap.  Claudium  praefectom  urbi  relinqaunt:  Livy  iv.  36.  Cossus  prae- 
fuit  urbi :  iv.  31. 

08  As  the  pnetor  was  the  coll^;ue  of  the  consuls. 

69  Hence  the  year  333  is  the  second  of  a  censorship :  since  that  office 
therefore  was  vacant  during  the  last  six  months,  it  seems  that  Livy  must 
have  omitted  the  collegue  of  the  tribunes  in  the  list  of  this  year;  and 
thus  the  coigecture  of  Sigonius,  that  the  name  of  L.  Senrilius  is  wanting 
in  IT.  49,  who  in  iv.  47  is  said  to  have  been  military  tribune  once  befcwe, 
would  receive  a  confirmation  its  author  cannot  have  foreboded.  The 
wardenship  of  the  city,  like  the  censorship  after  350,  was  reckoned  a  part 
of  the  military  tribunate,  not  however  in  all  the  Fasti.    I  scarcely 
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■^  .  I  have  gone  backward  fvom  the  latest  period  of  the 
military  tribunate  to  its  origin,  in  order  to  give  a  clear 
solution  of .  the  perplexing  variation  in  its  numbers :  I 
shall  now  take  the  opposite  course,  and  point  out  the 
changes  in  its  nature  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred.   - 

I  need  not  repeat  that  it  was  originally  instituted  as 
a  part  of  the  decemvirate.  By  the  constitution  of  811 
the  number  of  its  members  was  reduced  to  three,  who 
might  be.  chosen  out  of  either  order:  for  the  patricians 
trusted  that  the  power  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  and 
the  controll  of  the  censors  over  the  lists  of  electors, 
would  enable  them  to  exclude  the  plebeian  candidates ; 
an  expectation  in  which,  after  the  first  election,  they 
were  not  deceived.  Whether  consuls  or  military  tri- 
jbunes  were  to  be  appointed,  was  always  decided  by  the 
senate:  it  preferred  the  former,  because  in  their  case 
votes  for  a  plebeian  might  be  peremptorily  rejected 
without  trouble  or  annoyance:  when  however  it  was 
forced  to  permit  the  election  of  tribunes,  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  JBmilian  law,  and  there  were  no  eena^^ 
their  place  was  supplied  by  a  warden  of  the  city,  who 
like  them  was  necessarily  a  patrician. 

The  year  350  is  the  commencement  of  a  totally  dif^ 
ferent  magistracy  under  the  same  name.  The  prsetor- 
ship  was  separated  from  the  censorship,  and  united  with 


know  anything  more  delightful,  than  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  proof  in 
support  of  a  conjecture  of  former  scholars,  the  truth  of  which  was  clear 
to  them,  though  inferior  men  were  not  satisfied  of  it :  it  is  paying  off  our 
debt  to  them  after  the  lapse  of  centuries:  I  too  may' hope  there  will 
be  some  who  will  regard  me  with  like  feelings  hereafter.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  Fasti  for  this  year  are  wanting,  and  that  Diodorus  omits  its 
tribunes  together  with  the  magistrates  of  three  other  years,  foir  the  sake 
of  making  the  Crallic  invasion  correspond  with  01.  98. 1.  Though  the 
law  of  Maraercus  ^milius  for  abridging  the  censorship  was  passed  in 
321,  still  it  could  not  affect  the  censors  then  in  office,  and  did  not  pre- 
vent C.  Furius  and  M.  Geganius,  even  if  they  were  created  in  320,  from 
retaining  their  juriJ5diction  in  322  and  323. 
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the  tribunate:  it  was  reserved  to  the  patricians,  though 
regarded  as  one  of  the  places  in  the  tribunician  college, 
which  was  reRtored  to  its  original  complement  of  six. 
The  other  five  were  open  to  both  orders  without  dis- 
tinction, as  the  three  of  the  previous  tribunate  had  been 
already  ^  on  one  occasion  only  did  the  equal  division 
originallj  prescribed  take  place.  Of  these  five  one  had 
the  command  of  the  reserve,  whenever  it  was  found 
necessary  to  assemble  it.  Now  as  the  internal  consti- 
tution of  the  college  was  so  totally  changed,  there  can- 
not be  said  to  be  any  decided  improbability  in  Livy^s 
statement,  which  speaks  of  the  prerogative  tribe,  and 
of  the  others  as  being  called  up  in  their  order,  at  the 
election  of  the  year  S5g^^.  Since  the  voice  of  the 
tribes  was  continually  gaining  fresh  importance  in  the 
state,  and  their  ordinances,  when  confirmed  by  the  curies, 
like  those  of  the  centuries,  became  law,  the  election  may 
certainly  have  been  transferred  to  them :  and  as  a  num- 
ber of  concessions  were  at  this  time  made  to  the  people, 
among  t!ie  rest  it  may  have  obtained  a  mode  of  election 
which  seemed  better  retired  against  abuse  than  that  by. 
the  centuries.  Still  this  statement  cannot  be  relied  on 
as  certain,  being  in^parably  connected  with  the  very 
doubtful  story^  which  makes  the  Licinius  Calvus,  who 
was  tribune  in  the  same  year,  the  son  of  the  first  con- 
sular tribune  of  that  name.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  mode  of  election,  it  was  undoubtedly  applied 
to  the  censors  likewise,  who  at  this  time  were  held  to 
be  coUegues  of  the  tribunes:  and  if  it  be  true  that  a 
Treljonius  wafi  elected  censor  in  376"^,  there  needs  no 
proof  that  it  cannot  liave  been  by  the  curies. 

ri  Diodoma  jtv.  51,  The  Trebonii  were  plebeians:  the  pardtion  of 
oMc^  effected  in  that  year  was  extended  to  the  oensorehip :  and  this  was 
uianifcstly  the  Ci£iiae  why  the  censors  were  compelled  to  resign. 
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I  HAVE  already  intimated  that  by  the  constitution 
of  311  the  censors  were  chosen  by  the  curies:  of  course 
the  centuries  had  to  confirm  the  election.  Hence  in 
aftertimes  the  strange  anomaly,  that  at  the  appointment 
of  censors  the  latter  assembly  voted  twice  over^^:  this 
cannot  have  been  the  case  from  the  beginning ;  but  when 
the  election  came  to  be  taken  away  from  the  patriciani, 
the  previous  practice  of  having  it  confirmed  by  the 
centuries  might  still  be  retained  as  an  unimportant  for- 
mality: to  have  transferred  it  by  way  of  exchange  to 
the  curies  would  have  been  a  hazardous  measure,  and 
directly  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Nor  in  like 
manner  would  the  curies  before  the  time  of  Servius 
TuUius  have  voted  twice  on  the  same  king,  if  the  a^ 
sembly  that  elected  him  had  from  the  first  been,  as  it 
was  after  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  same  with 
that  which  confirmed  the  election ;  whereas  the  latter  bad 
originally  been  a  much  larger  body  than  the  former'*. 

The  regulation  that  the  censors  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  curies  was  the  same  which  ever  since  the  com- 
pact of  272*  had  been  in  force  with  regard  to  the  higher 

872  Cicero  against  Rullus,  n.  11  (26).  Majorca  de  omnibua  magia- 
tratibuB  bis  voa  sententiam  fenre  Toluerunt  Nam  cum  centuriata  kx 
censoribus  ferebatur,  cum  curiata  ceteris  patriciis  magiatratibasy  turn 
icerum  de  iis  judicabatur  ut  esset  rqtrehendendi  potestas. 

73  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  333, 336.  *  See  above,  p.  187. 
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place  in  the  consulship,  applied  to  what  was  far  the  most 
important  half  of  the  consular  power.  After  the  prse* 
torship  was  severed  from  this  half  in  S50,  it  became  a 
matter  of  much  less  moment  to  the  patricians  to  main- 
tain the  exclusive  right  of  conferring  the  censorship,  pro- 
vided that,  so  long  as  the  censorship  was  connected  with 
the  military  tribunate,  they  had  that  of  rejecting  the  can- 
didates. On  the  praetorship  all  that  is  necessary  has 
been  said  above* :  here  I  have  to  explain  the  nature  and 
the  functions  of  the  censorship  properly  so  called. 

Thes*?  functions  were  originally,  the  administering  the 
property  and  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  in  the  capacity 
of  an  exchequer-chamber  and  a  board  of  works,  the  re* 
gistering  the  citizens  according  to  their  orders,  as  knights, 
com m on  freemen,  and  serarians,  and  the  keeping  the  land- 
tax-rolls.  Such  an  office,  so  long  as  it  did  nothing 
more  than  take  care  that  the  clerks  performed  their 
duties  faithfully,  though  necessary,  was  without  dignity 
or  weight:  and  supposing  Livy  to  have  remembered  that 
at  this  period  the  revenues  from  the  public  lands  con- 
sisted merely  of  agistment  at  the  utmost^  so  that  neither 
the  farming  nor  the  expenditure  of  them  could  be  mat- 
ters of  much  importance,  while  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  censors  functions  included  those  of  the  praetor,  he 
was  fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  office  in  itself  was 
an  insignificant  one.  Nor  is  he  less  correct  when  he 
adds,  that  it  was  no  doubt  perceived  how  powerful  it 
was  sure  to  become  in  the  hands  of  men  of  eminence  ^^^ : 
that  is,  by  enabling  them  to  determine  the  rank  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  valuation  of  taxable  property,  at  their 
pleasure.  This  discretionary  authority  may  perhaps  have 
begun  immediately  on  the  creation  of  the  office;  and  it 
grew  continually,  and  the  more  rapidly  so  as  the  ancient 
institutions  became  unsound,   and   gradually  ceast   to  be 

•  See  p.  390. 

874  Faturum  credo  rati,  ut  inox  ojpea  eorum  qui  praeessent  ipd  honori 
jus  majestatemque  adjicerent :  iv.  8. 
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replaced  by  others  better  suited  to  the  times;  until  the 
censors,  when  the  civil  frame  had  fallen  to  pieces,  ruled 
with  a  despotical  power,  which  was  regarded  with  hatred, 
though  allowed  to  be  indispensable. 

The  cens<Nrs  were  empowered  to  enroll  members  in 
the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  tribes,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  exclude  such  as  were  unworthy  ^^. 
In  ancient  days  a  person  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  his 
tribe  was  forced  to  take  his  place  among  the  serarians, 
or  in  the  register  of  the  Cserites'^^:  but  when  in  course 
of  time  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  tribes  of 
higher  and  lower  rank,  he  may  have  gone  down  into  a 
less  respectable  one.  A  scandalous  offender  indeed  was 
assuredly  always  punisht  with  civil  degradation  by  the 
laws  of  Rome,  as  he  was  with  ari/uua  at  Athens:  the 
very  notion  of  a  judicium  turpe  implies  that  this  was 
its  effect:  a  guardian  or  partner  convicted  of  fi^ud,  a 
perjured  witness,  a  thief  or  robber,  and  other  criminals 
of  the  kind^,  forfeited  their  civil  rank,  and  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  order  and  their  tribe  by  the  sentence 
that  pronounced  them  guilty.  In  such  cases  the  censors 
merely  executed  the  judgement  of  the  court.  So  again 
when  they  struck  out  a  man  who  had  chosen  a  de- 
grading occupation,  or  been  turned  ignominiously  out  of 
the  army,  they  assuredly  could  not  restore  such  an  of- 
fender to   his   civil  rank,  even  with  their   united   voice. 


87A  Zonaras  vn.  19.  *£^^v  avroT^^^^  rd^  <l>v\w  xai  6C  rtj¥  /irvaSa 
kg)  €*«  Tifv  ycpovciaw  €yypd<p€ii^-^Tow  h*  ovk  €v  fiiovvra^  dwavra- 

78  The  spurious  Asoonius  quoted  in  note  1085,  VoL  i.  In  one  point 
at  least  he  is  wrong,  when  he  confines  the  disgrace  of  being  transfened 
among  the  lexarians  to  the  plebeians.  What  Gellius,  it.  12,  calls  osra- 
rttcm  faeere,  he  in  another  place  (xvi.  13)  expresses  by  in  tabuku  Ca^ 
rUum  referrijubere  (by  the  clerks). 

77  Cicero  pro  Cluent  42  (1 1 9) :  Turpi  judicio  damnati  in  perpetuoip 
omni  honore  ac  dignitate  privantur.  On  this  judicium  see  the  passages 
collected  in  Brissonius  under  Turpit* 
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But  the  case  was  different  when  they  acted  on  their 
private  couviction  of  a  man's  un worthiness,  and  not  in 
esEecution  of  a  judicial  sentence.  A  censorian  brand  of 
this  kind  was  certainly  not  judicial,  and  in  numberlesil 
instances  was  removed  either  by  the  coUegue  or  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  censor  who  had  imposed  it'*^.  It  might  be 
inflicted  for  sundry  acts,  degrading  either  in  themselvea 
or  from  the  sentiments  that  gave  birth  to  them,  but 
such  as  could  not  be  puniaht  by  the  tribunals,  or  scarcely 
ever  came  before  them,  and  which  it  was  left  to  the 
censors  to  correct.  The  cUent  to  whom  an  unprincipled 
patron  had  broken  faith,  the  slave  whom  his  master 
treated  with  cruelty^  could  only  call  on  heaven  for  re- 
dress:  but  if  censors  like  Cato  or  Flaccus  heard  of 
the  wrongj  they  stript  the  offender  of  his  civil  rank. 
Excessive  harshness  or  indulgence  in  a  parent  toward 
his  children,  the  vexatious  treatment  of  an  innocent  wife, 
the  neglect  of  p^ents,  selfishness  between  broth^s  or 
sisters,  drinking-bouts,  the  seduction  or  abandonment  of 
the  young,  the  omission  of  sacred  rites  and  the  honours 
due  to  the  dead,  in  short  every  offense  against  propriety 
and  the  public  good  c^me  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
censors^.  One  of  the  offenses  in  this  last  class  was 
luxury;  and  the  most  celebrated  stories  of  censorian 
rigour  relate  to  the  punishment  of  this  in  men  of  high 
rank^  at  the  period  when  the  love  for  the  simple  manners 
of  old  times  came  into  conflict  with  the  temptation  to 
forsake  them.  Capricious  celibacy,  and  invalid  marriages 
were  branded,  as  keeping  the  state  poor  in  citizens®*^;  and 
GO   undoubtedly  was  the  exposing  a  child,  unless  it  was 

• 

i7«  Whit  Clcem  ays,  pro  Cluent  i2  (119),  on  the  difference  he- 
twc«fi  a  cenEorian  brand  and  iht-  consequenoes  of  a  jndkium  turpe,  is 
most  strictly  correct,  and  will  now  be  intelligible. 

7B  This  is  stated  by  Dionysius— exc  Mai.  64.  ed.  R.  (p.  97.  ed." 
Franlrf*) — with  a  precidon  which  leiTes  no  roofir  for  dcfabt. 

m  This  must  no  doubt  be  tht  meaning  of  the  phrne^  uxor  Uberorum 
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def(H*ined.  A  plebeian  was  bound  to  be  a  husbandman: 
if  he  renounced  this  calling,  and  betook  himsdf  to  a 
retail-trade  or  handicraft,  he  renounced  his  order  like- 
wise ^^;  and  it  was  the  censor^s  duty  to  strike  out  his 
name.  If  a  man  let  his  field  or  his  vineyard  run  wild, 
he  shewed  himself  unworthy  of  his  order,  and  of  the  pro- 
perty entrusted  to  him  by  the  state,  and  so  was  removed 
from  his  tribe". 

On  the  same  ground  it  was  but  fair  on  the  other 
band  that  an  serarian  who  chose  the  station  of  a  ooon- 
tryman,  should  be  registered  in  the  tribe  in  the  region 
of  which  he  had  bought  land:  and  if  Appius  Claudius 
had  merely  incorporated  such  persons  in  the  jdebs,  and 
not  the  populace  of  the  dty^  no  reasonable  objection 
could  have  been  made  even  to  the  admission  of  freed- 
men.  But  he  placed  everybody  indiscriminately  in  one 
Qit  other  of  the  tribes :  and  here  the  absoluteness  of  the 
censorian  power  shews  itself  in  its  highest  excess;  for 
the  regulation  by  which  Fabius  Maximus  checkt  this 
evil*,  was  sometimes  abandoned,  sometimes  revived, 
sometimes  straitened  still  more;  nay  the  register  of  the 
tribes  was  subjected  in  569  to  a  general  revision. 

But  though  the  censors  could  thus  arbitrarily  en-> 
large  or  retrench  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  there  is 
no  instance  of  their  having  been  authorized  to  bestow 
or  to  take  away  the  franchise  itself.  When  they  adnait- 
ted  foreiners  to  be  assest,  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  privilege 
conferred  by  the  Roman  people:  and  they  could  not 
degrade  an  serarian  lower.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that 
they  acted  of  their  own  authority  in  the  cases  where  we 


881  'OvScM  e^iiv  'PtofAuttop  (he  has  forgotten  the  srarians)  oCt€ 
Ka%ri\o¥  oSt€  ^eiporex^l^  •X^'*'  fi'^ov,  DionysiuB  nc  25.  There 
can  have  been  no  other  punishment  than  the  censorian  hrand. 

as  Gellius  it.  12.  Agrum  male  colere  censorium  probrum  judlcap- 
hatur : .  Pliny  xvni.  3. 

♦  Livy  IX.  46. 
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are  told  that  they  added  new  tribes,  formed  out  of  forein 
o(»iimuiutie8  which  obtained  the  onnplete  franchise,  to 
the  old  ones^^:  this  merely  means  that  the  law  fcnr 
erecting  the  new  tribes  was  proposed  to  the  people  by 
them,  and  not  by  any  other  curule  magistrate.  On  this 
matter  they  cannot  possibly  have  been  left  to  their  own 
discretion;  for  scarcely  any  measure  had  so  much  in^ 
fluence  on  the  condition  of  the  republic  as  the  insti- 
tution of  new  tribes:  and  the  granting  the  full  fran- 
chise to  municipal  towns  was  so  strictly  deemed  an  act 
of  the  soverain  power,  that  the  tribunes  in  the  sixth 
century  would  not  so  much  as  allow  the  senate  the  right 
of  proposing  it^\  The  citizens  of  sympolitan  towns,  it 
is  true,  stood  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  aerarians : 
but  with  regard  to  the  state  it  was  a  very  different 
matter,  whether  the  Quiritary  franchise  was  bestowed  by 
the  censors  on  individuals  who  lived  at  Rome  and  were 
connected  with  the  native  Romans  by  manifold  ties,  or 
on  distinct  forein  communities,  some  of  them  at  a  great 
distance  from  Rome. 

The  patricians  too,  as  members  of  the  general  tribes, 
were  liable  to  the  disgrace  of  being  struck  out  of  them : 
the  serarians  are  now  oontradistinguisht  from  the  citizens, 
and  not^  as  before,  from  the  plebeians  in  the  ancient 
sense.  Over  the  patrician  equestrian  order  however  ^he 
censmrs  had  no  power,  beyond  that  of  granting  or  resum- 
ing the  horse  provided  by  the  state:  with  respect  to  the 
corresponding  plebeian  order,  it  must  certainly  have 
been  their  duty  even  from  the  first  to  supply  its  va- 
'candes,  and  to  purge  it  of  unworthy  members.  The 
notion  that  in  early  times  the  magistrates  who  possest 
the  r^al  authority  filled  the  senate  with  their  friends 
at   pleasure,   betrays  a  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 


<t3  Tribus  additae  propter  novoft  ciyes— eeiMore»  addidentnt  Q.'Pub- 
lilhis,  Sp.  Postumius:  Livy  vm.  17. 
•4  Liyy  xxxviii.  36. 
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that  body :  the  censors  can  scarcely  have  had  the  power 
of  excluding  any  from  it  except  such  aa  had  incurred 
legal  infamy :  it  would  however  accord  perfectly  with  the 
ancient  state  of  things,  if  there  was  a  law,  the  name, 
author,  and  circumstances  of  which  must  be  left  undeter- 
mined, directing  them  to  complete  its  numbers  by  taking 
the  best  men  out  of  every  cury^^.  Plebeians  who  had 
held  the  consular  tribuneship  cannot  have  been  excluded; 
whether  we  suppose  that  they  were  added  to  the  full 
complement,  or  that  a  proportionate  reduction  was  made 
ia  the  deputies  from  the  curies:  it  Ih  moiit  probable 
however  that  the  intention  at  this  time  waa  to  admit 
none  from  the  lower  order  but  these. 

The  administration  of  the  public  revenues  was  un- 
doubtedly entrusted  to  the  censors  just  as  fully  at  their 
first  institution  as  in  later  times ;  when  they  not  only 
establisht  such  tolls  and  excise-duties  as  they  thought 
proper  in  subject  towns,  but  fixt  the  price  at  which  the 
farmers  of  the  salt-marFhes  were  to  sell  salt  in  Home 
itself,  and  in  the  districts  and  market-towns  inhabited  by 
Roman  citizens**.  The  farming  of  the  customs  and  si- 
milar branches  of  revenue^  as  well  as  the  contracts  for 
public  works,  were  committed  to  them ;  though  the  senate, 
when  the  terms  were  too  hard,  might  moderate  them®^. 
The  land-tax,  being  fixt  in  money,  was  not  liable  to  be 
farmed.     It  was  raised  by  the  tribunes  of  the  aerarium, 

885  Festus,  Praeteriti  Senatores :  a  strange  article,  at  which  it  mm 
not  without  good  reason  that  Scjiliger  ainl  A.  Augustinu^  took  oCense : 
the  statement  however  that  the  consular  iribuncs  had  also  the  right  erf 
drawing  up  the  list  of  senators^  may  at  all  events  he  referred  to  the 
censors,  when  these  were  reckoned  among  them :  and  1  confess  it  ap- 
pears to  me  very  possible,  that  the  law  mentioned  in  Festus,  the 
name  of  which  at  all  events  is  miswrittenj  tnay  have  been  of  a  mueb 
later  date. 

S6  Livy  xx.ix.  37.     xxxu.  7*  XL.  51- 

87  Livy  XXXIX.  44.  Polybiiis  vi.  1 7.  11ie  applicationt  of  the  furmer* 
general  for  indulgence  in  the  time  of  Cicero  are  well  knotriu 
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unless  it  was  levied  to  pay  the  army,  when  the  soldiers 
demanded  it  directly  from  the  persons  charged  with  it,  as 
the  knights  did  their  h(Nrse»money.  At  the  institution  of  the 
censorship  however  no  pay  was  yet  given ;  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  a  tribute  should  have  been  imposed  at  that 
period  for  any  other  purposes  ®®®.  Whether  this  was  to 
be  done,  and  what  sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  how  much 
was  accordingly  to  be  paid  for  every  thousand  ases  in 
the  census,  this  being  the  scale  on  which  the  tax  was 
calculated^,  were  matters  decided  by  the  senate  alone,  aa 
they  alone  gave  drafts  on  the  treasury^:  even  in  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  the  democracy  the  people  never 
claimed  the  right  of  granting  taxes.  The  comitia  might 
refuse  to  declare  war:  but  when  they  had  resolved  on 
the  end,  the  government  was  authorized  to  raise  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it,  money  and  men.  A  general 
assembly,  though  it  consist  of  many  thousands,  is  after 
all  only  a  way  of  representing  the  nation ;  and  a  magis- 
tracy, even  when  it  is  not  elected  by  the  people,  may 
possess  the  same  capacity :  but  if  a  representative  body, 
in  any  of  the  countless  forms  that  come  between  these  two 
extremes,  refuses  the  government  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  state,  it  oversteps  the  bounds  within  which  au- 
thority and  freedom,  the  state  and  the  nation,  may  exercise 
a  mutual  controU  on  each  other.  The  act  is  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  one  of  the  two  powers  must  succumb: 
usurpation  or  revolution  is  at  hand.  The  tribunician 
▼etc  against  the  payment  of  the  land-tax  could  not  lead 
to  this  result :  for  down  to  the  Gallic  war  such  a  veto  was 
no  more  than  a  demand  that  the  first  order  should  con- 
tribute fairly  for  its  possessions  in  the  public  lands:    as 

«n  InSjoere,  imperare. 

'  89  JAvy  xzEE.  15.  zxxiz.  44.  Also  xxxn.  T.  For  the  repayment  is 
made  on  die  same  footing  as  the  payment.  This  is  enough  for  our 
-present  purpose :  the  explanation  of  this  passage  must  he  deferred  to  its 
profper  time. 

no  Polyhius  vi.  16. 
Vol.  II.  Cc 
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in  former  ages,  when  the  domains  of  the  European 
princes  were  very  large,  and  the  wants  of  the  state  were 
not  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  revenues  of  those  do- 
mains, the  states  might  refuse  Rubsidies  without  pro- 
ducing any  other  effect  than  a  little  embarrafi«raent  to  the 
prince.  In  later  times  the  tribunes,  by  exercising  their 
veto,  declared  that  the  usurers  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enforce  their  claims,  when  the  republic  was  seeking  to 
impose  a  property-tax  on  land,  the  whole  produce  of  which 
was  to  go  to  the  creditor:  in  other  words  they  dro\*e 
the  senate,  either  to  make  some  equitable  adjustment  in 
favour  of  the  ruined  land-owners,  or  to  levy  a  property- 
tax  from  the  monied  men.  Moreover  the  indefimte  na- 
ture of  the  tribunician  power  renderal  the  veto  incom- 
parably less  dangerous,  than  if  it  had  been  exercised 
under  the  form  of  a  strictly  legal  right. 

So  far  were  the  Romans  from  regarding  taxation  as 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  determining 
concerning  it  as  the  great  business  of  freedom,  that  per- 
haps there  is  not  a  single  instance,  except  the  duty  of 
five  per  cent  on  manumissions,  of  the  legislature's  in- 
terfering about  it.  Even  the  senate  left  the  regulation 
of  the  property-tax  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
censors.  Camillus  and  Albinus  laid  a  heavy  burthen 
on  bachelors,  and  made  orphans  liable  to  the  ordinary 
taxes *®^:  Cato  and  Flaccus  subjected  womens  clothes  and 
ornaments,  and  chariots  of  more  than  a  certain  price,  to 
taxation:  they  rated  the  taxable  value  of  high-priced 
young  slaves  at  ten  times  the  purchase-money,  and 
put  a  higher  duty  on  all  these  objects,  as  a  pe- 
nalty for  possessing  them^'.      These  instances  of  general 


801  Plutarch  CamilL  c.  3.  Valerius  Maximum  n.  d.  L 

9S  Livy  xxziz.  44.   His  rebus  omnibus  terni  in  mUlia  aeria  attribue^ 

xeutor:. which  would  not  have  been  recorded  had  not  three  as^  been 

more  than  the  usual  rate.    The  simplum  teeni^  tci  ha%  a  hecn  one  a.H  in  a 

thousand,  the  rate  laid  on  the  colonies  h)^  way  of  pc^nnlty,     PhiUrch, 
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reguladoDs  have  accidentally  been  preserved :  perhaps 
there  were  few  censorsships  without  an  edict  making  some 
innovations  of  the  same  kind,  and  none  so  mild  as  not 
to  tax  Aonie  individuals  at  a  rate  many  times  higher 
than  the  usual  one,  as  C.  Furius  and  M.  Geganius 
ventured  to  do  iu  the  case  of  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
state *^^\  From  this  instance,  and  from  the  decuple  valua- 
tion of  slaves,  it  is  clear  that  the  real  amount  of  proper- 
ty differed  from  the  sum  at  which  it  was  rated  for  the 
purpose  o£  taxatiua  in  the  Roman  census  as  well  as  under 
the  Athenian  financial  system^;  though  in  quite  another 
manner.  At  Athens  a  citizen's  whole  estate  was  valued; 
but  only  a  part  of  it^  which  part  was  smaller  in  the  case 
of  the  poorer  cla»seH,  was  separated  from  the  rest  as  tax- 
able ;  and  for  this  part  a  uniform  rate  was  paid :  at  Rome 
a  very  large  part  of  many  estates,  being  only  possessions, 
was  not  taken  iut<j  account,  and  even  many  sorts  of  pro- 
perty were  excepted ;  while  certain  kinds  of  property  were 
assest  at  several  times  their  estimated  value:  added  to 
which  the  rate  on  these  parts,  and  in  some  cases  on  the 
whole,  was  several  times  the  ordinary  standard :  on  the 
other  hand  we  find  no  trace  of  any  favour  shewn  to 
persons  of  small  property,  if  it  came  up  to  the  limit 
where  taxation  began. 

The  financial  calculations  and  the  keeping  the  register 
were  the  business  of  notaries:  these  were  freedmen,  and 
formed   a   company,    which   was   assuredly   of   an   older 

Cato  Major,  c  18,  states  some  points  differently;  but  they  are  such  as 
may  be  passed  over  here. 

893  Livy  IV.  «4.. 

94  Bceckh's  discovery  of  the  distinction  between  the  ovaia  and  the 
TifAtina,  and  his  detection  of  their  mutual  relation  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Econ.  of  Athens),  beside  their  great  intrinsic  value, 
afford  an  instructive  example  how  ancient  writers,  whose  authority  in 
other  respects  is  deservedly  high,  got  entangled  in  errours,  which  tiieir 
immediate  successors  did  not  suspect,  but  which  critical  philology  may 
expoise,  and  thus  find  out  the  truth  where  the  ancients  themselves  were 
in  the  dark. 

cc  2 
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date'  than  the  censorship :  the  mere  writing  was  pirobably 
performed  chiefly  by  the  public  slaves,  whom  we  find 
spoken  of  as  in  the  service  of  the  censors  ^^ :  they  were 
however  wanted  besides  to  keep  order,  and  to  execute 
various  commissions. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
entries  were  made  less  skilfully  or  more  negligently  than 
at  the  present  day^:  pieces  of  land  which  changed  their 
owners  might  be  measured,  and  subtracted  or  added  in 
the  tax-registers,  just  as  the  same  thing  is  done  now. 
With  regard  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxable  land 
however  the  arrangement  in  the  state-terrier  might  be 
preserved  with  far  more  ease  and  certainty,  if  the  plots 
belonging  to  the  plebeians,  whether  by  assignment,  or  by 
purchase  at  sales  made  by  the  quaestors,  formed  separate 
estates,  which  could  not  be  transferred  to  new  owners  ex- 
cept in  parcels  bearing  a  definite  proportion  to  the  whole, 
measured  by  the  duodecimal  scale ;  and  unless  such  a  re- 
striction had  existed,  there  manifestly  could  have  been  no 
foundation  for  the  agrarian  controversia  de  modo.  Be- 
sides wherever  the  Roman  institutions  were  retained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Italy  had  not  become 
a  Lombard  country,  the  practice  of  alienating  such  pro- 
portional parts  of  an  estate  continued :  nay  even  down 
to  the  present  day  a  measure  of  land  has  been  preserved 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  in  Latium,  which 
derives  both  its  nature  and  name  from  the  ancient 
terrier.     The  pexxa  is    the  ancient  juger^;    the   rtMio 

895  Livy  XLlll.  16. 

90  I  am  myself  acquainted  with  some  very  ancient  registers  of  land 
_for  instance  with  an  Italian  one  made  in  the  15th  century — whidi 
appears  to  have  been  framed  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy :  and  as- 
suredly there  was  no  greater  skill  at  that  period  than  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Roman  republic. 

97  Since  the  Roman  foot  was  equivalent  to  0.29624  of  a  metre,  as 
has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Cagna^zi's  researches,  the  juger  con- 
tained 25  are,  27.4348  centiare:  while  ^epezza  (according  to  the  kojola 
di  riduzUme  ecc  Rome  1811.  p.  78)  contains  26  are,  40.6224  oenUare. 
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of  seven  pexxe  is  the  plebeian  plough-land  of  seven  ju- 
gers*®*:  the  word  itselSf  evidently  comes  from  rubrum^ 
the  title  in  the  terrier,  so  called  because  the  name  of  the 
fsiiiit?  was  uritttn  with  red  ink;  and  under  it  was  regi- 
stered the  name  of  its  proprietor,  and  the  changes  that 
took  place  in  the  ownership.  It  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  every-day  transactions  of 
antiquity ;  and  therefore  I  will  here  remark,  that  the 
business  of  the  witnesses  at  sales  was  to  prove  that  the 
purchaser  was  really  the  person  whose  name  was  entered 
in  the  roll  of  the  citizens,  either  under  the  head  of  his 
tribe  or  as  an  agrarian :  for  a  mere  outlying  citizen 
could  not  purchase  landed  property  any  more  than  a 
foreiner :  it  was  necessary  that  the  name  of  every  pro- 
prietor registered  under  a  rubric  in  the  terriers,  which 
were  drawn  up  according  to  the  regions^,  should  be 
found  in  the  roll  of  the  citizens.  Hence  if  any  of  them 
incurred  the  extreme  deminutio  capitis,  by  surrendering 
his  franchise,  his  name  was  also  erazed  from  under  the 

The  Roman  foot  has  been  augmented  in  the  course  of  time  to  0.99789 
of  a  metre:  so  that  38800  square  feet  are  equal  to  25  are,  55,6674  cm- 
Hare.  But  not  only  may  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  superficial  contents 
of  the  juger  have  been  lost  in  the  middle  ages;  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  present  measure  of  land,  the  rubbio,  may  not  correspond  precisely  to 
that  of  seven  jugers.  For  it  has  manifestly  been  introduced  since  the 
revival  of  letters  by  a  legal  enactment :  it  is  meant  to  represent  the  area 
required  for  sowing  640  pounds  of  wheat  (that  is,  40  modii,  if  the  weight 
had  not  been  altered) :  the  pexza,  though  it  is  still  a  seventh  part  of  the 
larger  measure,  has  been  adapted  to  a  scale  quite  forein  to  it,  which  is 
divided  into  catene  and  utaioli;  and  from  a  parallelogram  of  two  achit 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  square  containing  16  square  catejie.  Still 
the  essential  identity  between  the  pezza  and  the  juger,  differing  as  they 
do  only  by  a  quantity  which  according  to  the  present  Roman  foot  would 
not  amount  to  four  per  cent,  is  too  clear  to  be  denied.  And  what 
other  instance  do  we  find  of  a  measure  divided  by  seven  ? 

098  Above,  p.  161. 

99  Hence  Cicero,  pro  llacoo  32  (80),  says :  m  qua  triibu  ista  fraedia 
eemuiiU?  Tribe  in  this  passage,  as  in  others,  is  equivalent  to  region; 
both  bort  the  same  name. 
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rubric.  If  he  took  advantage  of  his  right  of  exiling 
himself  to  avoid  judgement,  and  a  sentence  of  outlawry 
passed  on  him,  his  piece  of  land  undoubtedly  became 
forfeit  to  the  state :  if  he  did  so  from  any  other  cause^ 
the  land  was  left  open :  there  was  no  one  to  assert  a 
right  to  it  if  a  stranger  toot  possession  of  it,  so  that 
anybody  might  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucaption. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  loss  was  enough  to  induce  the 
owner  to  sell  it  before  he  went  abroad^  or  at  least,^ — 
and  this  was  sufficient  for  the  state, — to  make  a  nominal 
conveyance  of  it  to  some  one  from  whom  the  govern- 
ment could  demand  the  land-tax.  If  the  owner  had 
a  son  under  his  power,  and  left  him  at  Rome,  the  son 
stept  into  his  father^s  place,  just  as  if  it  had  been  vacated 
by  death:  in  later  times  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  right 
of  removing  to  forein  parts  was  confined  among  the 
Romans,  as  it  was  among  the  Italians,  to  such  as  left 
children  behind  them®^. 

900  Livy  xu.  S. 
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CIVIL  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  YEAR  311 
DOWN  TO  THE  LAST  VEIENTINE  WAR. 


Br  haT?ing  tlie  arbitrary  power  of  fixing  the  value  of 
every  man's  taxable  property,  and  the  exclusive  manage- 
roent  of  the  register  of  the  citizens,  the  ruling  order  was 
enabled  to  pack   the  centuries  in  such  a  manner  as   for 
the  most  part  decided  the  event  of  proceedings  at  their 
assemblies.     If  a  man^s  taxable  property  might  be  mul- 
tiplied   by    way   of  penalty,    the   same    thing  might    be 
done    under    the    plea    of    a    well-earned    reward:    still 
often er  might    general   regulations  be  made,   by  the   ap- 
plication of  which   the  property   of  some   stood  higher, 
that   of  others   lower    in   the   classes   than  before:    and 
how  many  direct  falsehoods  may  have  been  resorted  to, 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  majority  ?    Party-spirit  is  blind 
to   the  baseness  of  such  frauds.     So  long  as   the  army 
received   no  pay,   too  high   an    assessment    seldom    sub- 
jected a  man  to  any  other  disadvantage  than  heavier  duty 
in  war:  even  from  this  the  consuls  might  relieve  him, 
since  they  made  their  levies  at  discretion :  and  if  a  tax 
was  ever  laid  on,  the  quaestors,  who  were  exclusively  pa- 
tricians, might  pass  over  whom  they  chose  in  collecting 
it.     The  tribunes  indeed  undoubtedly  took   the  part  of 
those  whose  property  the  censors  rated  too  low,  in  order 
to  transfer  them  into  an  inferior  class :  but  how  were  false 
voters  to  be  convicted  ?    If  such  methods  were  systema- 
tically pursued,  the  patricians  must  have  been  able  to 
command    the    elections    of    the    centuries,    not    indeed 
without  opposition,   still  less  without  exciting  vehement 
indignation;  but  the  abuse  was  without  a  remedy. 
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Thus  it  might  have  happened  that  none  but  patricians 
should  be  elected  even  to  the  first  military  tribunate, 
and  yet  the  ancient  commonalty  might  not  deserve  the 
reproach  of  having  childishly  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  republic  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  an  idle  vanity, 
by  obtaining  a  right  which  they  did  not  care  to  exer- 
cise. Beware,  said  C.  Gracchus  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  when  the  bloody  inquisitor  P.  Popillius,  after 
having  been  protected  for  many  years  by  the  optimates^ 
as  they  were  called,  was  at  length  brought  to  trial;  let 
it  not  be  said  of  you,  that  you  were  led  by  blind  pas- 
sion to  wish  for  what  you  carelessly  rejected  when  at 
last  fortune  placed  it  in  your  power^^.  The  Roman 
plebs  would  have  merited  this  reproach,  and  not  the 
praise  of  ideal  modesty  which  liivy  decks  it  with,  if  it 
had  elected  in  the  way  he  supposes:  but  it  is  not 
chargeable  even  with  the  semblance  of  such  folly :  for 
one  of  the  three  first  tribunes,  L.  Atilius  Longus,  was 
unquestionably  a  plebeian,  since  there  is  a  second  L. 
Atilius  Longus  in  the  year  356  who  is  expressly  called 
90  by  Livy  himself*. 

It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  the  senate  forced 
them  to  resign  in  the  third  month  of  their  office',  under 
the  pretext  of  a  decree  of  the  augurs  declaring  their 
installation  defective.  Who  presided  over  the  republic 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  was  not 
stated  in  the  old  annals :  Macer,  who  found  in  the 
original  record  of  the  treaty  with  Ardea,  and  in  a 
register,  that  that  treaty  was  concluded  in  this  year  by 

901  Gellius  XI.  13. 
t  V.  13.  How  little  weight  need  be  attacht  to  his  opinion  that  all 
the  three  military  tribunes  were  patricians,  appears  from  his  saying  the 
same  thing  just  as  expressly  of  all  the  decemvirs  in  the  second  coUege, 
in  a  passage  which  may  perhaps  have  been  written  on  the  very  same 
day :  IV.  3 :  decemvma,  teterrhms  mortaiium,  qui  turn  cmnes  e  PatrUnu 
smnt.  If  the  name  in  Livy  (iv.  7),  T.  Cscilius,  be  correct,  he  too  was 
eertainly  a  plebeian. 

3  According  to  Dionysius,  xi.  63,  on  the  73d  day. 
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L.  Papirius  and  L.  Sempronius,  first  filled  up  the  gap 
with  their  names  ^:  whether  he  saw  them  described  as 
consuls  in  those  documents,  or  merely  inferred  that  they 
must  have  been  so.  He  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
necessary  connexion  between  the  two  offices  that  were 
formed  out  of  the  consulate:  else  it  could  not  have 
e^aped  liim  that  those  two  magistrates,  who  appear  as 
censors  in  the  next  year,  must  evidently  have  already 
been  m  in  this,  and  that  consequently  the  functions 
assigned  to  tlie  consular  tribunes  might  devolve  upon 
them  without  a  new  election,  when  those  officers  were 
removed*  Moreover  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  might 
belong  to  the  censors  as  magistrates  of  a  higher  rank^, 
even  if  the  military  tribunes  had  still  been  in  office. 
Their  not  being  named  as  censors  till  the  next  year 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  in  that  year 
they  completed  the  registering  of  the  people  for  the 
lustre :  the  year  when  this  was  accomplisht  was  noted  in 
the  official   rolls  ^ 

The  people  did  not  suffer  the  removal  of  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  to  pass  so  quietly  as  Livy,  with  his  view 
of  the  case,  might  naturally  imagine.  There  had  been 
only  one  instance  of  a  dictatorship  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  that  was  to  avenge  Caeso:  T.  Quinctius  was 
now  armed  with  this  power:  the  reason  is  said  to  have 
been  that  the  consular  tribunes  were  convulsing  the  re- 
public ;  probably  with  the  support  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  they  refused  to  submit  to  the  hypocritical  decla- 
ration   of  the  augurs^.     Meanwhile  the  oligarchy  must 

SM  Livy  IV,  7- 

s  When  the  conguls  after  the  Licinian  law  stept  into  the  place  of 
the  military  tribunes,  the  censors  continued  to  be  the  superior  magistracy, 
and  the  oldest  cen^rian  senator  was  chief  of  the  senate. 

§  Dioiiysius  i.  74. 

7  Lydus  i»  3B,  Tou  Zi^fAov  iraAiy  ararovyTo^  (read  (rra^'ia^orro?) 
wpfit^kfj0mTaif  j^iXlapj^oi  TpcTc*  to0  aaXevovrtoy  to  wpdyfAara  dvrrfO' 
pivdfj  hKrartop  Tirov  KJmoc^  oc  i»  fxovat^  rpttn  Koi  hina  fjfxipai^ 
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have  been  collecting  forces;  and  this  timi^  probably  in 
the  first  instance  from  Ardea,  a  city  governed  by  a  fac- 
tion akin  in  its  nature  and  spirit  to  the  Roman  patricians, 
and  inclined  to  favour  them,  and  with  wliich  a  treaty  was 
concluded  in  the  same  year:  the  ces§ion  of  the  waste 
territory  of  Corioli  must  be  regarded  as  the  price  of  the 
aid  afforded  ^°*.  On  the  thirteenth  day  Quinctius  had 
executed  his  commission,  and  laid  clown  his  office. 

These  may  possibly  have  been  days  of  horrour:  and 
if  thei;^  be  any  foundation  for  a  story,  which  neither  of 
our  two  historians  takes  notice  of,  and  the  date  of  which 
we  have  nothing  to  determine, — if  nine  tribunes  of  the 
people  were  ever  actually  burnt  alive,  as  the  opponents 
of  the  consul  Sicinius  had  been  previously,  tliis  is  the 
only  point  of  time  at  which  so  surprising  an  event  can 
possibly  have  occurred. 

Valerius  Maximus,  among  other  examples  of  ancient 
severity,  extoUs  a  tribune  of  the  people,  named  P,  Mucius, 
for  having  burnt  his  nine  collegues  alive,  because  under 
the  influence  of  Sp.  Cassius  they  hindered  the  election  of 
magistrates  to  fill  up  vacancies^.  Dion  too,  without 
naming  the  tribune,  mentions  the  same  occurrence,  and 
expressly   ascribes   the   execution   to   the  populus^^.     So 

Karevvaadeia'ri^  rrjt  ardtreM^  dwedero  rriv  ap'^ijv.     According  to  Livy 
he  was  interrex:    but  this  is    clearly  wrong,  since  no  consols  were 
elected,    in  like  manner  M.  Atratinus  in  272  is  by  some  called  interrex, 
by  others  dictator:  see  above,  p.  186. 
908  Livy  IV.  7 — 11. 
9  VI.  3.  2.  P.  Mucins  Tr.  pL — omnes  coll^as  euos,   qui  ducc  Sp. 
Cassio  id  egerant  ut  magistratibus  non  subrogatis  communis  libert^^  in 
dubium  vocaretur,  vivos  cremavit— poenam  novem  coUegis  inferre  ausus. 
10  Dion  Exc  de  sent  22.  p.  152.  ed.  R.  (and  Zonaras).  'Ewi^  wttri 
Bfjfiiap^oi  irvpi   viro  rov   hrjfjiov  irape^odtjiray'   dkh'  tiyre  Toitro  toC^ 
Xoivov^  €irevy€v*  ol  fierd  ravra  Siy/iiajO^oi/KTCC— oJk   ^^i^huttavrov — 
M<rT6    Ka\   Ttav   ewaTpihuv   nva?^— €«    rd   rov   wXrj&ov*:    vofitv^fiaTa 
(read  vo/xi^a"^   fJi€ra<rrrjyat^^rd^   (read  tiJ)    rfj^    'hifiap'^iKm  ^Vji^wo* 
iwiBvfAta^  (read  ewiBvfxi^. 
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that  Mucius  did  not  inflict  the  punishment  of  high-treason 
on   traitors   who   had    obstructed    the   election    of    their 
successors,    but  acted  as  an  adherent  of  the  patricians: 
and  thus  Dion  related  this  among  other  outrages  of  that 
order,    adding,    that    even    this   execution   did    not    stifle 
the   spirit   of  the   plebeians;    but   that   on   the   contrary 
the  tribunes  grew  more  and  more  vehement.     The  share 
taken  by  Mucius  in  the  transaction  must  be  considered 
as    limited    to    )iis    aiding    in    the    execution    of   a    sen- 
tence pranounccd  by   the   curies   as   the   order  who  had 
been  injured  :    none  but  a  person  who   was  himself'  in- 
violable   could    lay    hands    on    the    inviolable    tribunes. 
The  time  when  this  horrible  judgement  took  place,  Dion 
leaves  altogether  undetermined:     he  mentions  it  only  by 
the  way,  when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Genucius  and  of 
the  Publilian  law,  in  a  general  picture  of  those  ferocious 
times;    far   earlier   than   it   can   possibly   have  occurred, 
since   the    tribunes  were  not  raised   to  ten   till  the   year 
298.     We  may  assert  no  less  positively  that   it  cannot 
have    taken    place    in   the   very   few   years  between    298 
and    the    decemvirate  ®^^ :    and    indeed    Dion    couples    it 
with    other    occurrences    more    recent    than    the    decem- 
virate;    for   he   speaks   of   patricians   going  over   to  the 
plebs,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tribunate.      This  is  related 
to  have  been  done  by  L.  Minucius ;  and  Dion  probably 
accounted   for  the   tribuneship   of  Sp.  Tarpeius   and   A. 
Atemius    in    the   same   way :    nor    can    Sp.  Cassius  and 
P.  Mucius  have  filled  that  ofiice  otherwise  than  as  adopted 
plebeians.      Of  these   two  persons  the  latter  puts  us  in 
mind  of  the  Mucius  Scsevola,  whom  we  read  of  in  267 
along  with  eight  patricians,  some  of  them  consulars,  and 
who   cannot   have  been   inferior    to    them    in   rank;    the 


911  The  first  college  of  ten  tribunes  was  reelected  in  299 :  in  300  the 
patricians  agreed  that  the  new  code  of  laws  should  be  drawn  up ;  in  301 
there  was  a  pestilence,  but  quiet  at  home ;  in  302  preparations  were 
making  for  the  decemvirate. 
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former   of  the  consul   Sp.  Cassius:   the  number  of  the 
tribunes  however  was  not  raised  to  ten  for  thirty  years 
after  his  time.     The  mention  of  the  fact  that  his  chil- 
dren   were   spared   may    have   been    occasioned,    though 
Dionysius,  who   repeats  it,  may  not  have  observed  that 
it  was  so  ^^'9   by   some  annalists  finding  fault  with   the 
soft-heartedness   that  left  a  viper  in   the  bosom   of  the 
republic ;    while  another  exulted  in  the  infatuation   with 
which   the  patricians  had   run  into  danger,  though  the 
vengeance    anticipated    never    took    effect.      For    hatred, 
they  might  argue,  of  his  father^s  murderers  and  the  thirst 
of  vengeance  had  in  the  course  of  time  carried  one  at 
least  of  the  sons  of  Cassius  over  to  the  commonalty: 
while  P.  Mucius  on  the  other  hand  followed  him  thitheri 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  father   or  grandfather  on  a 
person  descended   in   the  same  degree  from   the  Cassius 
who    had    been    the    author    of   his   ancestor's    death  ^'. 
This,   it  appears  to  me,   sounds  probable  enough;    and 
the    number  of  the    nine    tribunes   reminds    us   of   the 
eight  who  in  SIO  joined   with   Canuleius  in  demanding 
the    admission    of   plebeians   to    the    consulship, — a   ca- 
pital offense    of   course   in   the    eyes  of  the  oligarchy : 
the  execution  however  cannot  have  occurred  in  that  year, 
since  the  patricians  were  at  least   obliged  to  come  to  a 
compromise;  the  name  too  of  the  one  who  opposed  his 
coUegues   was   C.  Fumius^*,   not    Mucius.     Now   if  we 
follow  up  the  trace  of  these  probabilities,  the   nine  tri- 
bunes, as  was  often  the  case,   may  have  been   reelected 
as  deserving  men,  and  Sp.  Cassius  among  the  rest :   the 
tenth  who  had  betrayed  himself  was  not  so ;   and  P.  Mu- 
cius may  have  succeeded  in  stealing  into  his  place.     The 

912  Above,  note  376. 

13  If  the  event  be  dated  after  the  decemvirate,  Cassius  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  nine :  but  it  is  likewise  possible  that  Valerius,  or 
the  author  he  followed,  may  by  an  anachronism  have  supposed  that  there 
were  ten  tribunes  before  the  consulship  of  Cassius. 

14  Dionysius  xi.  52. 
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proceeding  for  which  they  were  punisht  as  for  a  crime, 
would  be  their  very  istrenuous  opposition  to  the  removal 
of  the  military  tribunes,  and  to  the  plan  of  investing  a 
magistracy  chosen  by  the  curies  with  the  whole  of  the 
consular  power:  this  in  the  language  of  the  oligarchy 
would  be  described  in  such  terms  as  we  read  in  Va- 
lerius, that  they  obstructed  the  election  of  other  magi- 
strates to  fill  the  vacant  places. 

All  this  when  taken  together  certainly  gives  this  hy- 
pothesis a  very  plausible  look  :  yet  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  considerations  of  such  weight,  which  lead  us 
to  regard  the  whole  story  as  one  and  the  same  with 
that  of  the  execution  of  the  nine  patricians  in  267,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide  with  full  conviction 
between  the  two  opinions^**.  How  strange  is  it  that  the 
number  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  mode  of  their  death 
should  be  just  the  same !  Both  stories  have  a  Mucins, 
the  one  putting  nine  persons  to  death,  the  other  one  of 
nine  who  are  put  to  death ;  according  to  the  inversion  so 
common  in  tradition,  in  which  things  set  in  direct  op- 
position are  in  reality  one  and  the  same.  In  this  way 
the  remembrance  of  a  sad  disaster  may  have  been  trans- 
formed by  the  Scaevolas  into  one  full  of  glory  for  their 
house :  and  if  P.  Mucins  was  turned  into  a  good  citizen, 
in  the  oligarchs  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  victims  of  his 
severity  could  only  be  fire-brands  and  tribunes.  Taking 
this  view  we  have  no  need  of  a  second  Sp.  Cassius  and 
a  second  Mucius ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  very  important 
consideration  that  no  sort  of  trace  of  either  is  to  be  met 
with :  we  can  also  dispense  with  the  supposition  that  two 
stories  so  singularly  allied  to  one  another  should  both  have 
disappeared  in  the  same  way  from  the  annals. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  for  five  years  after  this  treacherous 
revolution^®  we  find  that  consuls  were  created ;  and  among 

915  Above  p.  127. 

16  After  the  year  312,  where  the  remnant  of  the  eleventh  book  of 
Dionysitts  breaks  oflP,  we  are  confined  for  the  internal  history,  with  some 
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them  T.  Quinctius  occurs  twice,  though  after  his  dicta- 
torship nothing  but  the  unlimited  influence  of  the  patri- 
cians in  the  centuries,  or  a  new  usurpation  by  the  curies, 
can  have  placed  him  in  that  station.  The  latter  is  plainly 
stated  with  regard  to  the  year  8l6,  unless  it  is  by  mere 
chance  that  Livy  makes  use  of  terms  which  elsewhere  convey 
a  definite  sense  ^" :  and  the  fact  is  the  more  probable,  be- 
cause  the  patricians  at  this  very  time  had  urgent  motives 
to  secure  at  least  one  consul  entirely  devoted  to  them. 

There  had  already  been  a  scarcity  the  year  before  *' : 

yerj  trifling  excq)tioiiB,  to  Livy's  first  decad^  throughout  the  period  over 
which  it  extends.  How  many  statements  would  the  careful  Greek 
have  preserved,  where  now  every  trace  has  vanisht?  From-  the  latter 
half  of  his  Antiquities  we  have  not  only  very  important  extracts  in 
two  titles  of  the  collection  made  hy  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus ;  hut,  as 
Appian's  first  three  hooks  were  entirely  compiled  from  Dionysius,  all  that 
is  taken  from  them  in  that  collection  must  he  considered  as  belonging 
substantially  to  the  latter  writer's  remains.  Plutarch's  life  of  Camillus  was 
likewise  drawn  from  the  same  source,  though  not  quite  so  exclusively. 
These  relies,  every  piece  of  which  is  of  decided  importance,  were  enricht 
in  1816  hy  Monsignor  Mai  with  a  collection,  the  singular  nature  of  which 
has  perhaps  operated  to  prevent  its  being  received  and  turned  to  ac- 
count with  due  thankfulness,  as  a  real  accession  to  history.  I  know  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  its  origin,  than  by  conjecturing  that  some  one 
compiled  it  from  a  manuscript,  in  which  sometimes  stories,  at  others 
half  sentences,  at  others  broken  lines,  were  markt  in  the  margin 
for  the  sake  either  of  the  matter  or  of  the  words  and  expressions,  with 
dashes,  indexes,  or  the  abbreviation  o-fj/i. :  thus  at  Venice  there  is  a  very 
old  manuscript  of  glosses  on  Juvenal  written  continuously,  without 
the  words  which  are  explained,  or  any  mention  of  the  name  of 
the  author.  The  matter  in  these  extracts  is  as  authentic  as  any- 
thing in  Dionysius;  though  the  words  and  style  are  frequentiy  so 
strange,  that  one  cannot  help  entertaining  great  doubts  whether  tiiey 
were  taken  immediately  ^m  him.  I  quote  them  according  to  the 
sections  of  the  second  edition  (in  the  9d  voL  of  the  Nova  CoUectio, 
Rome,  1827),  and  the  pages  of  the  Frankfort  reprint 

917  Livy  IV.  13.  Consul  sextum  creatus  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus— 
collega  additur  ei  Agr.  Menenius.    See  above,  note  424. 

18  The  year  of  office  at  tiiis  time  coincided  almost  exactly  with  the 
physical  one  which  begins  with  the  winter  solstice.    When  T.  Quinctius 
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in  order  to  quiet  the  people,  and  as  far  as  possible  meet 
the  emergency,  L.  Minucius  was  made  prefect  of  the 
corn-market  (prctefectus  annonae),  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  extraordinary  magistracy;  but  he  was  unable 
to  fulfill  the  hopes  placed  in  him.  His  attempts  to  buy 
corn  abroad  were  unsuccessful ;  the  failure  of  the  crops 
had  perhaps  extended  far  and  wide:  Etruria  was  the 
only  country  that  sent  any  supplies  ®^^.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  husbaiul  such  scanty  stores  as  were  in'  hand: 
an  account  of  them  was  taken,  and  the  owners  were 
obliged  to  deliver  up  to  the  government  whatever  they 
poBsest  above  the  quantity  necessary  for  a  month's  con- 
sumption i»  their  households.  The  comdealers  were  per- 
secuted as  criminals.  The  prefect,  it  is  manifest,  must 
have  regulated  what  .portions  were  to  be  sold  at  fixt 
prices  to  all  the  citizens  out  of  the  magazines :  the  un- 
fortunate slaves  had  only  a  part  of  the  com  requisite 
to  still  their  cravings  allowed  them.  But  the  dearth  and 
famine  were  nevertheless  so  intolerable,  that  many  of  the 
plebeians  in  despair  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress  the  government  was 
put  to  shame  by  the  successful  exertions  of  a  private  citi- 
zen. Sp.  Mselius,  the  richest  of  the  plebeian  knights, 
spent  his  fortune  in  buying  up  com  in  Etruria:  by  his 
energy  and  address  he  succeeded  in  getting  large  sup- 
plies: for  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  price.  The  poor 
he  let  have  it     at  a  moderate  rate,  the  indigent  gratis**^. 


entered  upon  his  consulship,   nearly  six  months  had  elapst  since  the 
harvest. 

919  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  the  crops  can  scarcely  fail  from 
any  cause  except  want  of  rain ;  and  by  this  the  whole  tract  along  the 
coast  is  equally  affected:  hence  we  often  find  it  stated  that  it  was 
unable  to  afford  relief  in  such  cases :  com  however  might  be  brought 
from  the  interior^  where  the  climate  was  different ;  and  Umbria  could 
find  no  outlet  for  its  abundant  produce  more  convenient  than  by  sending 
it  down  the  Tiber  to  Rome, 
so  Zonaras,  vn.  20. 
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while  the  government  sold  theirs :  such  munificence,  even 
if  supported  by  the  greatest  wealth,  must  necessarily  have 
been  limited  to  sparing  donations;  although  the  number 
of  the  persons  embraced  by  it  is  hot  to  be  estimated 
according  to  the  heads  in  the  census:  still  the  taunt, 
that  the  people  sold  him  their  souls  for  portions  of  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  spelt,  must  not  be  taken  literally^^. 
His  bounty,  which  was  proved  by  his  actions,  and  afiPorded 
some  degree  of  relief,  won  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  along 
with  the  favour  of  the  more  affluent  plebeians,  who  spoke 
with  pride  of  the  man  of  their  order. 

Now  when  T.  Quinctius  had  entered  on  his  above- 
mentioned  sixth  consulship,  in  3l6,  on  the  information, 
it  is  said,  of  the  prefect  L.  MiQucius,  that  climdestine 
meetings  had  been  held  in  the  house  of  Msdius,  and 
that  arms  had  been  collected  there,  L.  Cincinnatus,  now 
in  the  last  stage  of  life,  was  appointed  dictator.  The 
senate  sat  the  whole  day  in  secret  consultation :  during 
the  night  the  Capitol  and  other  strong  posts  were  gar- 
risoned with  trusty  men*':  the  dictator  with  an  armed 
train  set  up  his  tribunal  in  the  Forum.  The  people 
flockt  together,  curious  and  anxious  about  the  meaning 
of  this  mysterious  spectacle  :  Maelius  came  among  the  rest 
C.  Servilius  Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse,  summoned 
him  before  the  dictator:  seeing  death  before  his  eyes  he 
snatcht  up  a  butcher^s  knife  to  ward  off  the  officers  who 
were  preparing  to  drag  him  along*^,  and  ran  from  them 
into  the  crowd,  which  received  and  protected  him,  till 
Ahala,  sword  in  hand,  and  accompanied  by  an  armed 
band  of  patrician  youths,  broke  into  it :  the  people  gave 
way,  and  he  slew  the  defenseless  Maelius.  This  was 
an  act  of  murder:    since  he  could  kill  Maelius  in   this 

981  BiUbrisf arris:  Livy  iv.  15:  spelt-paste,  made  ofJarrkeUo,  the 
place  of  which  is  now  supplied  by  a  much  worse  grain,  polenta  of  maise, 
formed  the  food  of  the  people  far  more  generally  than  bread. 

S8  Zonaras,  vn.  90. 

as  Dionysius  exc.  Mai.  I.  (p.  3.) 
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manner  in  the  Forum,  he  might  also  have  carried  him 
before  the  dictator's  tribunal,  who  himself  had  no  right  to 
do  more  than  secure  his  being  tried.  A  case  of  this  sort, 
where  there  clearly  was  no  overt  act,  and  which  could 
only  be  high  treason  by  construction,  was  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  any  single  judge,  but  by  the  centuries :  in  these 
the  poor  had  no  votes ;  and  that  all  the  favour  of  the 
leading  plebeians  could  not  have  saved  a  defendant  in 
that  court,  who  had  but  harboured  schemes  of  violence 
against  the  governuient,  is  proved  by  the  elections  of  this 
period.  Had  Melius  been  guilty,  there  could  have  been 
no  want  of  acts  which  would  have  compelled  a  judge  to 
decide  the  wager  of  law  against  him,  so  that  he  might 
be  kept  in  prison  for  his  trial :  and  for  securing  this 
the  dktator  had  legal  authority  to  bar  the  intercession 
of  the  tribunes. 

Consequently  there  can   have  been  no  fact  to  bring 
against  him,   on   which  a  court  could  have  grounded  a 
verdict  of  condemnation,  neither  the  collecting  of  arms^*, 
nor  the  hiring  of  troops** :  these  are  mere  rhetorical  fic- 
tions, just  like   the  pretense  of  Minucius  in  Livy,  that 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  sold  themselves  to  raise 
Maelius  to  kingly  power,  and  that  aU  the  parts  for  the 
insurrection  were  already  distributed.     Yet  not  one  of  his 
abetters  was  punisht'^  ?     The  head  too  of  such  a  conspi- 
racy appeared  in  the  Forum  without  any  armed  men  to 
protect  him,  after  a  dictator  had  been  appointed  !    Would 
not  Maelius  have  got  himself  elected  tribune,  the  better  to 
reach  his  ends  under  that  inviolable  character  ?     Can  am- 
bition have  blinded  him  so  far,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
that  the  citizens  of  the  first  classes,  who  were  the  only 
persons  possest  of  arms  except  the  knights,  would  have 
made  common  cause  with  the  houses  against  a  usurper, 

994  Livy  IV.  13.    Zonaras/vn.  20. 

25  <^povpoi :  Zonaras  and  Dionysius  as  last  quoted. 

26  Mf/ScVa  trepov  KoXd<ra^  t/  ivairtaardijicvo^ :   Zonaras^  vn.  ^ 

Vol.  II.  Do 
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and  that  the  attachment  of  all  the  poor  in  tlie  city  would 
have  been  powerless  against  such  a  cotnbination  ?  Binc^ 
Mselius  did  not  seek  the  means  which  the  tribuneship 
would  have  afforded  him,  of  bringing  about  a  free  elec- 
tion of  military  tribunes,  and  .^o  raising  himself  to  that 
office,  it  must  remain  doubtful  whether  he  even  aimed 
at  doing  so;  probable  as  it  may  be  in  itself  that  hh 
alms  did  not  flow  from  pure  charity.  Supposing  how* 
ever  that  he  had  bestowed  them  with  this  end,  or  with 
the  still  higher  one  of  extorting  a  share  in  the  consul* 
Aip  from  the  patricians,  now  that  they  themselves  had 
cancelled  the  constitution  of  Sli,  would  this,  more  espe- 
cially after  their  incessant  usurpations,  which  did  not 
rest  even  during  the  state  of  things  anterior  to  26lj 
have  been  a  crime?  This  h  another  instance,  unless 
appearances  are  strangely  delusive,  of  the  wolf  com- 
plaining that  his  brook  is  trouhled. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  Cipcinnatus,  at  the 
age  of  eighty^ — ^near  the  close  of  a  life  which  the  ut- 
most zeal  of  party-feeling  could  not  have  held  up  as  st 
model  of  primitive  rigid  virtue  in  the  opinion  of  all  ensu- 
ing times,  if  it  had  not  actually  been  pure  and  virtuous, 
so  far  as  it  was  not  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  a  ruthless  faction, 
— committed  murder  in  the  service  of  that  faction.  No- 
where are  mens  characters  harder,  nowhere  do  they  more 
readily  spurn  remorse  to  gain  party  ends,  than  in  cor- 
porations and  aristocratical  republics;  and  not  in  those 
of  antiquity  only :  though  in  their  better  days  such  cal- 
lousness may  often  be  united  with  manly  virtues.  In 
such  bodies  men  otherwise  of  spotless  life  have  shed  the 
piurest  blood  with  fanatical  indifference.  Seditious  dema- 
gogues have  seldom  been  equally  cruel ;  but  neither  have 
they  often  kept  the  principles  of  their  order  so  steadily 
in  view:  the  others  are  the  nobler  beasts  of  prey. 

The  house  of   Maelius  was  pulled  down;    its  vacant 

S87  Livy  and  Zonara$(. 
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Site,  the  iGquimseliuin^^^  continued  for  five  centuries  a 
memorial  of  his  fate,  and  seemed  to  establish  his  guilt. 
Later  ages  never  doubted  it,  a»id,  beHeving  the  traditions 
of  the  Quinctian  and  Servilian  houses,  reckoned  Ahala 
among  the  models  of  heroic  virtue.  His  contemporaries 
jadged  mherwise.  It  is  wdl  attested  that  he  was  accused 
of  murder  before  the  pecfde^  and  only  escaped  condemna^ 
ticm  by  voluntary  exile*^;  whether  we  suppose  that  thi^ 
happened  thtee  years  afler,  in  319,  tXfd  that  the  bill 
brought  in  by  a  second  Sp.  Maelius,  a  tribune,  for  con- 
fiscating his  property,  was  connected  with  the  charge, 
and  was  not  ineffectnal,  as  Livy  conceives  it  to  have 
been  ^ ;  or  whether  it  took  place  in  the  same  year.  For 
the  facts,  that  three  tribunes  demanded  vengeance  for  the 
blood  that  had  been  shed^  and  that  an  insurrection  broke 
out  when  the  terrours  of  the  dictatorship  were  removed, 
even  Livy,  whose  accounts  are  now  the  only  ones  we 
have  for  a  long  period  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  has 
not  entirely  pUMed  over,  as  be  has  the  punishttient  of 
Ahala.  He  foimd  it  stated  in  some  of  the  annals  that 
the  ferment  was  allayed  by  L.  Minucius,  who  Went  over 

928  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the  prison,  and  is 
now  buried  deep  under  the  rubbish  over  which  the  Via  di  Marforio 


29  Valerius  Maximus  v.  3.  2.  Ahala — custoditae  libertatis  civium 
exiUo  9U0  poenas  pependit :  this  is  the  offensio  AhaJae  mentioned  in  Cicero, 
de  re  p.  i.  3,  along  with  the  exile  of  Camillus  and  other  celebrated  Romans. 
In  the  declamation  Pro  Domo,  32  (86),  Ahala  is  spoken  of  along  with 
Camillus  and  Ceso  as  havmg  been  condemned  by  the  infatuated  people  i 
whereas  Cicero  himself  most  positively  asserts,  that  in  ancient  times  no 
Roman  court  ever  passed  a  sentence  of  banishment:  see  above,  note  132. 
I  say,  in  ancient  times :  for  in  his  days  indeed  exile  had  already  be- 
come a  punishment,  for  instance  by  the  lex  Calpumia  de  ambitu.  The 
fecaiB.  of  Ahala,  notwithstanding  the  rhetorician's  display  of  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  Annals,  seems  no  better  founded  than  that  of  Csso: 
at  all  events  it  would  merely  prove  that  the  patricians  had  again  grown 
powerful  enough  to  restore  their  martyr. 

30  Livy  IV.  21.  Seditiones  quaesitae  nee  motae  tamen — quae  vaniora 
sui  populum  ipso  auctore  fuere. 

OD  2 
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to  the  plebs,  and  was  chosen  by  the  tribunes  as  one  of 
their  body :  a  story  totally  incredible  so  far  as  it  makes 
him  elected  an  eleventh  tribune®'^;  but  which  would 
not  be  so  much  so  supposing  he  was  taken  in  to  fill  up 
a  vacancy  in  the  college ''.  In  this  magistracy  he  low- 
ered the  price  of  com  in  three  market-days,  that  is,  by 
means  of  a  bill  fixing  a  maximum,  to  an  as  a  mo- 
dius^:  this  price  was  not  unexampled^:  and  we  can 
easily  conceive  how  an  enormous  fall  might  be  effected. 
We  cannot  indeed  set  much  value  on  the  statement,  that 
the  distress  was  caused  by  the  engrossers  of  com^: 
they  certainly  however  contributed  to  it:  and  if  the 
prohibition  against  keeping  more  than  sufficed  for  a 
month^s  consumption  is  to  be  referred  to  the  tribunate 
of  Minucius,  or  at  least  was  only  carried  into  effect  by 
the  authority  of  that  office,  a  vast  quantity  would  come 
at  once  into  the  market,  while  nobody  ventured  to  buy 
more  than  he  immediately  wanted:  indeed  there  would 
be  no  desire  to  do  so,  supposing  that  the  prospect  of 
an  abundant  harvest  was  no  longer  distant^.  This 
occurrence  has  been   strangely  distorted,  so  as  to  make 

931  Livy  IV.  6.    Pliny  xvm.  4. 
as  This  conjecture  opens  a  door  for  several  others. 

33  Pliny  xvm.  4.    Farris  pretium  in  trinis  nundinis  ad  assem  redegit. 

34  Vol.  I.  p.  454. 

35  Tow  iviropov^  «c  irepi  top  <t1tov  KaKovpyovvra^  c¥  atria 
trtvoifivTo :    Zonaras,  vii.  20. 

36  I  have  known  the  price  of  the  rvbbxo  of  wheat  at  Rome^  after 
having  got  up  to  24  9(mdiy  drop  down  to  10  immediately  after  the  har- 
vest: in  these  cases  the  fall  as  well  as  the  rise  was  the  work  of  the  corn- 
usurers,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  high  rank.  They  lent  com  in  the 
spring  to  the  poor  hushandman,  who  after  a  scanty  harvest  the  year 
before  had  been  compelled  to  sell  the  whole  of  his  produce  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  all  articles :  this  com  was  to  be  repaid  after  the 
next  harvest ;  not  however  measure  for  measure :  but  the  quantity  ad- 
vanced was  valued  in  money  at  the  market-price ;  and  this  debt  was  paid 
after  the  harvest  in  corn  taken  again  at  the  market-price,  that  is  to  say, 
^  measures  were  paid  for  10.    In  this  way  the  stock  that  had  been 
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Mitiucius  sell  the  stores  left  by  Mselius  at  this  price: 
such  a  largess  of  stolen  goods  could  not  possibly  have 
been  regarded  as  an  act  of  beneficence:  and  yet  there 
m  a  weU  attested  statement  that  the  commonalty  re- 
warded him^  as  its  preserver  in  the  time  of  need,  with 
an  ox  having  its  liorns  gilt  like  a  victim  for  sacrifice, 
and  with  a  statue  outside  the  Porta  Trigeminal ,  for 
which  everyhotlj  subscril)ed  an  ounce  ^*. 

A  reaction  that  could  not  have  been  resisted  would 
have  made  the  mitrderers  of  Mselius  rue  their  crime, 
like  those  of  Genucius  before  them,  if  the  plebs  had 
btill  been  the  same  Ijody.  As  it  was,  the  consequences 
were  ambiguous :  the  indignation  of  the  commonalty  was 
vehement  enough  to  extort  an  election  of  military  tri- 
bunes instead  of  consuls ;  the  consciousness  of  guilt  de- 
terred the  patricianj^  from  making  a  firm  stand  against 
this.  But  their  influence  was  so  predominant  in  the  centu- 
ries that  no  plebeian  was  chosen  in  317,  and,  as  it  were 
in  mockery,  one  of  the  three  tribunes  elected  was  a  son 
of  Cincinnatus :  the  opposition  however  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing Mamercu^  ^milius  to  the  first  place,  whose  previous 
appointment  as  quaestor,  along  with  L.  Valerius,  shews 
that  he  enjoyed  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people: 
his  character  stood  so  high^,  that  the  oligarchs,  even 
if  they  hated  him,  could  not  venture  to  refuse  him  the 

hoarded  was  sold  at  the  highest  price ;  and  the  artificial  low  price  did 
not  last :  so  that  there  was  a  twofold  profit  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
against  proceedings  of  this  kind  that  Minucius  directed  his  measure, 
the  duration  of  which  is  not  known. 

937  Pliny  bears  evidence  in  two  passages  to  the  existence  of  the  statue 
extra  poriam  trigeminam :  xviu.  4,  and  xxxiv.  11.  In  Livy,  iv.  16,  after 
the  words  L.  Minucius  bove  aurato — and  before  extra  portam  trigeminam 
— et  etatua  has  manifestly  dropt  out  An  ox  thus  deckt  out  fbr  sa- 
crifice was  given  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  a  deliverer :  as  in  the  case  of 
P.  Decius :  Livy  vn.  37. 

38  Unciaria stipe :  Pliny  xxxiv.  11.  All  statues  were  of  brass;  the 
heavy  money  collected  supplied  the  material. 

39  Vir  summae  dignitatis:  Livy  iv.  16. 
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confirmatory  vote  of  the  curies.  They  were  evai  com- 
pdled  in  pressing  epiergencies  to  call  him  themselves  more 
than  once  to  the  dictatorship:  which  occurs  frequently 
now  that  the  consulship  is  shorn  of  its  anciait  power. 
In  his  first  dictatorship,  in  321,  he  employed  his  au- 
thority for  the  wholesome  purpose  of  shorteping  the 
duraticHi  of  the  censorship,  which  had  hitherto  last^  for 
five  years,  to  eighteen  months:  a  r^ulation  {pr  whic)i 
the  censors  then  in  office  requited  him  with  ^  the  in- 
dignities they  could  offer.  The  people  felt  itself  affironted 
in  the  person  of  the  venerable  protector  of  its  freedom; 
and  nothing  but  his  intercession  screened  C.  Furius  and 
M.  Geganius  from  violent  usage.  Throughout  the  re- 
maining years  of  their  lustre,  military  tribunes  continued 
to  be  chosen:  then  followed  five  consulships;  during 
which,  even  when  there  were  censors,  the  prastor's  au- 
thority undoubtedly  rested  with  the  consuls.  After  this, 
in  329,  begin  the  abovementioned  colleges  of  military 
tribunes,  with  which,  if  there  were  no  censors,  a  praetpr 
was  joined:  and  these  were  only  twice  interrupted  by 
consulships  during  the  first  thirteen  years.  Whaiever 
this  happened,  it  was  by  a  special  ordinance  of  the 
senate;  the  rule  was  to  elect  tribunes ^^^:  and  as  the  one 
party  was  anxious  by  appointing  consuls  to  remove  the 
very  possibility  of  a  plebeian'^s  coming  in,  so  the  other 
party  clung  to  this  possibility,  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
mortification  they  had  to  endure  at  being  trickt  time 
after  time  out  of  their  right.  It  was  not  merely  by  the 
arbitrary  controll  of  the  censors  that  the  issue  of  the 
elections  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ruling  body,  but 
also  by  that  of  the  magistrate  who  presided  at  th^  assem- 
bly, and  who,  if  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  pressing 
danger,  peremptorily  refused  to  take  votes  for  plebeians^^ : 


mo  Livy  IV.  26,  36. 

41  De  plebe  consuletn  iron  accipiebat :  Cicero  Brut.  14(55).   C<MtiitU 
quibus  nou  haberetur  ratio  sui ;  Livy  iv.  7,  56. 
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tkis  utepf  which  was  hazardekl  but  a  ihort  time  heiore 
the  houses  were  deprived  of  their  coDfirmatory  vote, 
might  be  tried  a  century  earlier  with  far  less  scruple, 
and  must  have  been  taken  frequently.  Sometimes  the 
senate  supported  this  arbitrary  refusal  by  ordinances  ex- 
cludiDg  the  very  candidates  whose  election  the  people 
had  most  at  heart ;  as  in  S46,  when  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  went  out  of  office  four  days  before  the 
military  tribunes,  were  declared  to  be  ineligible***.  And 
if  even  in  spite  of  this  a  determined  resolution  might 
have  made  the  election  of  a  plebeian  inevitable,  the  con- 
finnation  of  the  curies  was  still  wanting^:  and  this,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Msenian  law,  was 
assuredly  no  empty  form.  We  find  but  one  plebeian 
military  tribune  prior  to  the  diange  in  the  constitution 
in  850;  Q.  Antonius  Merenda,  in  3SS:  and  his  election 
may  be  explained  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  took  jdace.  C.  Sempronius,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the 
preceding  year,  was  threatened  with  an  impeachment  for 
a  disgraceful  defeat  and  for  treachery :  a  charge  doubly 
menacing,  because  the  assembly  which  elected  him  had 
been  held,  to  the  extreme  indignation  of  the  people,  in 
lieu  of  an  election  of  tribunes :  it  was  necessary  to  soothe 
the  plebeians;  and  for  this  end  no  method  was  more 
effectual  than  to  hold  the  elections  fairly.  Besides  it  is 
manifest  that  the  impeachment  was  withdrawn  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mutual  understanding. 

On  the  whole  the  plebs,  after  the  death  of  Maelius, 
made  visible  advances  notwithstanding  in  securing  and 
enlarging  the  rights  they  still  retained.  In  8S4  the 
consuls  so  obstinately  refused  to  proclaim  the  dictator 
nominated  by  the  senate — probably  under  the  plea  that 

94S  Livy  IV.  55.  The  Icilii^  against  whom  this  declaration  was  aimed, 
consented  to  sacrifice  their  rights  for  the  sake  of  peace :  the  senate  gained 
their  end,  and  the  election  of  plebeians  was  prevented. 

43  This  is  the  reprehensio  cwniHorum:  Livy  i.  17.  vi.  42.  Cicero 
Brut  14  (55). 
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be  had  not  been  confinned  by  the  curies-^-^md  the  junc^ 
ture  was  so  pressing,  that  the  senate  laid  all  scruples  aside, 
and  called  on  the  tribunes  for  aid,  to  give  its  ordinance 
the  force  of  law  by  procuring  the  assent  of  the  plebs :  and 
their  threat  to  arrest  the  consuls,  if  they  persevered  in  re- 
sisting the  senate,  compelled  them  to  obey^^.  Thus  both 
parties  began  to  rise  above  the  paltry  interests  of  their 
several  orders  to  higher  views  of  government  and  general 
representation;  and  the  people  no  longer  regarded  the 
dictatorship  as  necessarily  directed  against  them.  The 
next  year,  SQ5,  a  fixt  and  low  valuation  of  the  head 
of  cattle,  in  which  fines  had  hitherto  been  imposed,  was 
settled  by  a  consular  law:  it  was  received  with  gra^ 
titude  by  the  people:  and  the  anxiety  of  the  consuls  to 
anticipate  the  tribunes,  on  hearing  that  they  were  about 
to  bring  in  such  a  measure,  shews  a  cheering  growth  of 
amicable  feeling^. 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  unquestionably  restored  the 
right,  given  to  the  centuries  by  Servius,  of  decreemg 
war  and  peace:  dependent  as  they  were  on  the  govern* 
ment,  the  senate  might  have  adhered  to  the  legal  form, 
without  fear  of  seeing  its  wishes  frustrated:  and  for  the 
moment  it  was  no  very  important  advantage,  when  the 
tribunes  in  328  prevailed  in  getting  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Veii  brought  before  the  centuries  ^^.  Still 
with  a  view  to  aftertimes,  and  as  a  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  it  was  a  great 
step:  and  so  the  tribunes  deemed  it:  for  hencrforward, 
except  during  that  period  of  desperate  wretchedness  which 
preceded  the  Licinian  laws,  they  no  longer  obstruct  the 
levies  for  the  legions. 

944  Livy  IV.  26. 

45  Livy  IV.  30.  Lex  pergrata  populo.  Cicero  de  re  p.  n.  35.  Levis 
aestimatio  pecudum.  An  ox  tlierefore  was  already  worth  more  than  a 
hundred  ases.    See  above,  pp.  230.  301. 

4«  Pervicere  tribuni  denuntiando  impedituros  se  delectum,  ut  con- 
soles de  bello  ad  populum  ferrent.  omnes  ccnturiae  jussere.  Livy  ir.  30. 
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After  this  the  senate  saw  itself  compelled  to  allow 
consular  tribunes  to  be  elected,  along  with  a  warden  of 
the  city:  and  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years*  it  only 
succeeded  twice  in  forcing  consuls  on  the  people.  The 
first  time,  in  831,  a  bill,  which  proves  that  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  was  reviving,  gave  immediate  occasion 
for  efforts  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  plebeian'^s 
being  elected.  Down  to  this  year  the  annals  make  no 
mention  of  any  commotions  during  this  period  on  the 
subject  of  the  old  agrarian  law  of  Cassius,  such  as  had 
agitated  the  republic  in  ancient  times:  yet  the  public 
domains,  now  that  Rome  had  lifted  up  her  head  again 
among  the  states  around  her,  must  have  received  great 
additions,  especially  in  the  last  seven  years,  since  the  de- 
cisive victory  gained  by  the  dictator  A.  Tubertus.  The 
possessors  of  the  old  domain  paid  no  tax  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  arable  lands,  even  so  late  as  in  331 :  for 
the  tribunes  of  that  year  demanded  that  such  a  tax  should 
be  raised  and  applied  to  paying  the  soldiers,  and  that 
a  part  of  the  public  lands  should  be  divided'  among  the 
plebeians ^^ ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  newly-conquered  ones : 
the  old  possesions  might  now  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  those  whose  claims  were  supported  by  so 
long  a  term  of  enjoyment.  Livy^s  account  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  this  bill  produced  no  sort  of  effect: 
especially  as  the  commotions  caused  by  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion in  338  and  S39  were  apparently  much  more  violent. 
If  however  his  statement,  that  the  tribunes  in  those  years 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  division  of  the  conquered  lands, 
miiy  be  taken  literally,  so  as  to  infer  that  this  was  the 
whole  of  their  demand,  the  reimposition  of  the  tenth 
must  either  have  been  given  up,  or  it  had  already  been 
carried:  though  no  doubt  the  tax  was  not  paid  ho- 
nestly. 

947  Agri  public!  dividencli  coloniarumque  deducendarum  ostentatae 
spes :  et  vectigali  possessoribus  agrorum  iinposito  in  stipendiuni  milituin 
erogandi  aeris.    Livy  iv,  36. 
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For  the  law  an  this  poiot  may  possibly  have  stood 
just  as  it  did  with  regard  to  the  elections  of  consular 
tribunes.  The  silence  of  the  Licinian  law  on  the  sub- 
ject is  a  complete  proc^  that  about  the  year  380  this 
tax  was  really  levied:  and  if  it  had  not  been  employed 
in  paying  the  army  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Veien- 
tine  war,  the  tribunes  would  not  have  consented  without 
opposition,  as  they  did  after  the  year  354,  to  the  levy 
c^  a  property-tax  from  the  plebs.  The  agrarian  law 
which  they  proposed  in  that  year^**,  undoubtedly  related 
to  the  raising  of  the  tenth,  and  was  attended  with  suc^ 
cess  as  complete,  and  even  more  permanent,  than  their 
endeavours  to  secure  that  the  consular  tribunes  should 
at  length  be  fairly  elected.  Previously  however  the 
obligation  may  generally  have  been  eluded,  though  now 
and  then  fulfilled  under  extraordinary  circumstances:  for 
the  contributions  by  which  the  patricians  tried  to  shew, 
when  pay  was  introduced,  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
claim  any  exemption  from  the  burthen*,  were  probaUy 
drawn  from  the  tenth,  not  from  a  property-tax.  That 
the  agrarian  laws  of  Maecilius  and  Metilius,  if  they  re- 
lated to  the  tithe  on  the  domain-lands,  as  well  as  to  the 
partition  of  newly  conquered  ones,  had  in  fact  only  to 
provide  for  the  fulfilment  of  regulations  already  existing, 
and  that  the  tithe  had  been  legally  reestablisbt  in  331, 
may  be  inferred  from  another  bill,  which  excited  violent 
commotions  in  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  consul- 
ships, in  334. 

The  epithet,  classici^  by  which  the  quaestors  of  the 
treasury  were  distinguisht   from   the  judges  of  blood  *^, 

948  Livy  V.  12.  *  Livy  iv.  60. 

49  This  epithet,  which  would  have  heen  lost  hut  for  Lydns,  has 
been  preserved  in  a  statement  which  is  strangely  distorted :  i.  27.  In 
the  year  485  KareaKevdadti  <rru\o^,  Kot  irpo€p\riQvi<rav  ot  KaXovfievot 
K\d<F(rtKoif  oiO¥€\  vavdp^ai,  tw  dpidfAtp  dvoKalhfKa  Kvattrrape^.  Here 
again  Gaius  is  his  source^  hut  is  not  chargeahlc  with  the  ahsurdities  that 
disfig\ire  this  passage.    Lydus  added  tlie  numher  eight,  to  which  the 
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until  the  latter  qusestorship  sank  into  oblivion,  certainly 
refers  to  their  having  been  elected  ever  since  the  time 
of  Publicola  by  the  centuries;  whereas  the  other  quaes- 
tors down  to  the  decemvirate  were  appointed  by  the 
curies.  Of  the  former  as  yet  there  were  only  two,  when 
in  334  the  consuls  themselves  proposed  to  double  their 
number:  for  this  there  was  no  motive,  unless  their 
business  bad  very  much  increast;  as  must  have  been 
the  consequence  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  tenth :  espe- 
cially as  that  measure  was  brought  forward  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  pay,  and  consequently  led  to  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  camp.  It  looks  as  if  on  this 
occasion  again  the  bill  was  laid  in  the  first  instance  be- 
fore the  patricians^  iM:id  that  the  plebs  was  only  to 
have  had  the  right  of  assenting  to  it:  but  the  tribunes 
refused  to  make  the  moticm  without  which  this  assent  could 
not  be  obtained^S  unless  the  newly  created  places  were 
secured  to  the  plebeians.  When  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
was  on^ce  determined  upon,  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  one  party,  that  this  qusestorship  should  be  filled 
by  none  but  members  of  their  own  order,  so  that  the 
small  amount  of  their  payments  might  be  kept  secret; 
while  the  other  party  was  no  less  concerned  in  having 

board  of  questors  was  raised  in  that  year,  to  the  four  it  had  previously 
counted  of,  and  coined  his  etymology  for  himself.  Everybody  knows 
how  far  the  Romans  in  those  days  were  from  building  a  fleet. 

980  Quam  rem— a  consulibus  relatam,  cum  Patres  siunma  ope  appro- 
bassent,  eonsulibus  tribuni  plebis  certamen  intulerunt,  ut  pars  quaes- 
torum  ex  plebe  fieret    Livy  iv.  43. 

61  This  wag  the  way  in  which  the  tribunes  originally  interposed 
against  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,  to  prevent  its  acquiring  the  force 
of  law :  the  government  however  often  carried  it  into  execution  notwith-* 
standing :  si  quis  intercedat  senatusconsxdtOy  auctoritate  se/arecontentum : 
Livy  IV.  57.  In  the  latest  ages  of  the  republic  indeed  every  ordinance 
of  the  senate  which  the  tribunes  opposed,  was  called  sermtus  audorittu. 
From  the  instance  just  cited  it  is  clear  that  in  348  the  tribunes  con- 
tended at  least  that  an  ordinance  appointing  a  dictator  required  the 
assent  of  the  commonalty. 
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plebeians  to  levy  the  tax  strictly,  that  the  amount  of 
the  supplemental  taxation  on  the  property  of  the  ple- 
beians might  be  kept  as  low  as  possible;  and  moreover 
that  all  fictitious  entries  might  be  taxt,  for  the  sake  of 
checking  the  disposition  to  make  them.  Hence  the  pa- 
tricians withdrew  their  measure:  the  tribunes  on  the 
other  hand  brought  it  in  of  themselves  with  the  above- 
mentioned  amendment.  Had  the  ancient  separation  be- 
tween the  orders  been  still  subsisting  in  all  its  rigour, 
they  would  have  threatened  each  other  with  the  same 
animosity  as  before  the  decemvirate:  but  as  it  was,  the 
interrex  L.  Papirius  was  able  to  effect  a  compromise,  that 
the  election  should  not  be  restricted  to  either  order.  By 
this,  it  is  true,  the  plebs  gained  nothing  for  the  moment, 
except  the  recognition  of  their  right:  they  well  knew 
that  they  should  be  defrauded  of  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  consular  tribunate.  But  they  relied 
on  the  sure  operation  of  time,  which  was  all  in  their  fa- 
vour ;  and  they  were  not  disappointed :  eleven  years  after, 
in  346,  the  election  of  the  plebeian  candidates  was 
carried :  and  now  the  fraudulent  compromise  was  its  own 
punishment;  for  at  this  first  election  three  of  the  quaes- 
tors were  plebeians.  Thenceforward  these  elections  no 
longer  appear  as  an  occasion  of  contest:  and  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  the  houses  soon  became  willing,  by 
returning  to  the  proposition  of  the  tribunes  which  they 
had  once  so  vehemently  rejected,  to  maintain  the  half 
of  an  office  in  which  the  plebs  would  naturally  wish 
to  limit  their  share  as  much  as  possible. 

This  was  the  first  advantage,  productive  of  imme- 
diate consequences,  gained  by  the  plebeian  cause  after  the 
decemvirate:  after  this  the  oligarchy  was  driven  back 
step  by  step,  notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  with  which 
it  often  maintained  its  ground.  Henceforward  the  Ro- 
man people  was  victorious  over  the  patricians,  as  the 
ilation  was  over  Italy:  by  unwearied  perseverance  in 
seemingly    trivial   beginnings,    by    zealous    exertions    for 
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small  advantages  at  the  outset,  by  alertness  in  seizing 
every  favorable  moment,  by  unbending  patience  and 
care  that  at  least  they  should  not  lose  ground  in  times 
of  difficulty;  and  finally  by  redoubled  energy  in  using 
the  forces  they  had  long  been  collecting,  when  the  fulness 
of  time  was  come,  by  calmness  in  securing  the  decisive 
victory,  and  prudence  in  gathering  its  fruits. 

When  Sylla  increast  the  number  of  the  quaestors,  his 
object  was  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  ^^*,  where 
a  person  after  serving  the  office  of  quaestor  took  his  seat 
by  right,  unless  he  was  excluded  as  unworthy  by  the 
next  censors.  This  must  have  been  an  extremely  old  re- 
gulation; and  without  doubt  the  plebeian  quaestors  were 
admitted  into  the  senate  from  the  very  first.  The  ear- 
liest  distinct  mention  of  a  plebeian  senator  occurs  nine 
years  after  this  time :  and  a  person  who  had  had  a  seat 
in  the  senate  even  for  five  or  six  years,  might  perhaps 
be  deemed  an  old  member,  as  P.  Licinius  Calvus  is 
termed* :  if  so,  he  may  have  earned  his  rank  through 
the  quaestorship.  There  were  some  plebeian  senators 
however  even  so  early  as  in  344;  for  in  that  year  the 
patricians  met  together  to  appoint  an  interrex^:  that  is 
assuredly,  not  the  curies,  but  the  patrician  members  of 
the  senate:  such  meetings  would  never  have  taken  place 
unless  the  assembly  had  ceast  to  be  an  exclusively  pa- 
trician one.  The  nature  of  the  interreign,  it  is  manifest, 
was  now  changed:  the  first  interrex  is  no  longer  the 
first  senator;  nor  do  others  follow  him  according  to 
rank  and  seniority:  they  are  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the 
body:  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  decury  of  the  Ten 
First  had  expired. 

95S  Tacitus  AnnaL  xi.  22.    Viginti  cread^  supplendo  senatui. 

•  Livy  V.  12.    Vetus  senator. 

A3  Res  publica—ad  intenregnum,  neque  id  ipsum  (namooirepatricios 
tribuni  prohibebant)  sine  certamine  ingenti,  redit:  Livy  iv.  43.  The 
only  previous  instance  of  such  a  coitio,  in  311  (Livy  iv.  7),  is  apocryphal ; 
for  T.  Quinctius  most  certunly  was  not  interrex>  but  dictator. 
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Henceforth  erery  army  that  took  the  field  was  ac- 
companied by  a  quaestor;  thongh  as  yet  he  had  only 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  -booty,  the  produce  of 
which  was  now  usually  divided  among  the  legion,  or, 
if  not  so,  was  at  least  lodged  in  the  ^erctrhcm^  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  the  state^^;  and  no  longer  in  the  /mft. 
licum  of  the  patricians.  This  again  arose  unequivocally 
from  the  general  legislation :  the  plebeians  were  no  longer 
revolted  by  having  to  see  their  prices  appropriated  by 
the  curies:  the  legions  however  were  the  more  deter- 
mined in  claiming  them  as  their  due,  because,  notwith- 
standing the  proposition  of  the  tribtmes,  no  pay  was  yet 
given,  though  the  service  in  the  field  had  been  length-^ 
ened.  Hence  in  341  when  the  consular  tribtine,  M.  Pos- 
tumius,  after  promising  his  men  the  plunder  of  Boise, 
before  they  stormed  it,  broke  his  word,  they  fell  into  a 
rage  which  drove  them  to  a  crime  till  then  unheard  of. 

His  withholding  the  spoil  however  was  not  the  only 
wrong  that  roused  their  fury;  they  could  not  endure 
that  the  land  they  had  conquered  with  impaid  services 
should  belong  to  the  patricians.  At  the  beginnitig  of 
the  present  period,  in  312,  colonists  were  sent  to  Ardea: 
it  is  manifest  that  this  colony,  founded  at  a  time  when 
the  plebeians  were  utterly  bowed  down  and  opprest,  must 
have  been  a  patrician  one ;  and  the  demand  made  by  the 
tribune  Poetelius  in  the  same  year,  that  the  consuls 
should  bring  forward  a  motion  in  the  senate  for  an  as- 
signment of  land  to  the  plebeians**,  is  a  complete  proof 
that  they  had  been  passed  over.  Nothing  wjw  gained 
by  it;  and  it  is  not  till  the  year  337,  after  the  reesta- 
blishment  of  the  tithe  had,  as  it  appears,  been  decreed, 
although  it  had  not  as  yet  been  carried  into  effect  ^^  that 


9M  Veilditum  consul  sub  hasta  in  aerariufti  quaestores  redigere  jussit: 
Livy  IV.  53.  After  the  decemvirate  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  re- 
dactio  in  jmUicum :  see  above  n.  386. 

55  Livy  IV.  12.  56  See  p.  4^6. 
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we  .read  of  an  assignment  of  land,  which  was  unquesti- 
onably for  the  benefit  of  the  plebdans.  When  Layiei 
was  taken  in  that  year,  the  senate  forestalled  the  demands 
c^  the  tribunes  by  an  ordinance  that  1500  colonists  should 
be  sent  thither.  The  allotments  were  the  ancient  Ae- 
redia  of  two  jugers^^:  and  the  fundamental  Roman 
number  is  still  retained,  but  with  this  alteration,  that 
the  quantity  <^  land  divided  now  amounts  to  3000 
jugers,  whereas  in  old  times  it  was  shared  among  300 
burgesses  ^^  The  colonists  now  are  all  jdebeians,  as 
anciently  they  had  all  been  taken  from  the  houses.  This 
however  was  but  a  poor  compensation,  as  they  had  re- 
ceived no  share  either  in  the  territory  of  Fidense,  or  in 

9S7  Livy  IT.  47.  ffis  expression^  cohni  ab  urbe  misH,  if  he  can  be 
supposed  to  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  accuracy^  excludes  the 
Latins.  Nor  does  Lavici  appear  among  the  LaUn  colonies :  it  must  he 
considered  as  the  centre  of  a  KXripavj^ia,  like  Signia:  see  note  193. 

58  The  number  of  the  colomsts  in  a  Latin  colony  planted  by  Rome 
tAa  the  dettruction  of  the  Lstin  state  bean  no  marks  of  the  aadent 
typkal  forms>  but  must  have  been  determined  in  every  instance  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  But  that  of  the  1500  colonists  sent  to  Lavici 
is  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  l^on  at  that  time,  when,  if  com- 
plete, it  contained  3000  men,  five  cohorts  of  600  each :  see  VoL  i.  n.  1093. 
From  the  earliest  times  assignments  of  hmd  were  the  rewards  of  military 
service  (above  p.  199,  n.  S66):  and  if  they  could  only  be  granted  to  a  limited 
Munber,  the  veterans  must  have  had  the  preference.  Their  number  was 
merely  sufficient  to  form  one  legion  (above  p.  121),  supposing  ISO  were 
taken  £rom  each  tribe:  hence  3000  colonists  were  sent  to  Vitellia  in  the 
year  3^.  But  in  the  present  instance  there  were  but  3000  jugers  to  di- 
vide ;  and  therefore  either  ten  tribes  might  be  selected  by  lot,  and  each 
send  its  full  contingent,  or  eadi  of  the  twenty  might  send  half  its  contin- 
gent. A  statement  that  the  former  was  the  case  has  been  preserved  in  Livy ; 
enly  it  is  misinterpreted,  and  referred  to  the  levies  for  the  field,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  juniors :  iv.  46.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which 
Lavici  was  captured,  delectum  haberi  n&n  eopteto  passim  popuhplacuU,  decern 
tnbus  sorte  ductae  sunt,  es  his  seripUm  junwres — ad  heBum  duaere.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  command  of  this  supposed  half  kgion  is 
nevertheless  given  to  two  military  tribunes,  that  an  army  of  reserve  is 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  create  a  dic- 
tator. 
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the  previous  conquests  that  must  have  accrued  from  the 
decision  of  the  struggle  with  the  ifiquians:  hence  in 
SSS  and  389  two  of  the  tribunes  brought  forward  a 
comprehensive  agrarian  law.  This  the  patricians  averted 
by  gaining  a  majority  in  the  college:  perhaps  the  de- 
mand may  have  been  unreasonable  ^^  Among  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  next  year  they  had  still  more  adherents; 
so  much  was  the  constitution  even  of  the  tribes  under 
the  controU  of  the  censors.  Boise  being  taken  in  the 
next  campaign,  one  of  the  tribunes,  L.  Sextius,  insisted 
on  having  allotments  in  its  territory  assigned  to  the  legion 
that  had  conquered  it^,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the 
general  execution  of  the  agrarian  laws.  Had  this  been 
granted,  tranquillity  might  have  been  preserved;  but  the 
patricians  were  as  loth  to  part  with  the  newly  acquired 
land,  as  with  their  old  possessions.  The  army  was  de- 
tained in  the  field:  this  prolongation  of  a  service,  the 
expense  of  which  fell  wholly  on  the  soldiers,  and  for 
which  they  were  to  receive  no  recompense,  was  designed  to 
harass  and  insult  them:  probably  however  it  was  a  part 
of  the  plan  to  let  the  day  of  voting  on  the  tribune^s 
bill  pass  by.  Postumius  was  sent  for  to  the  city,  to 
plead  in  behalf  of  an  act  of  injustice,  in  support  of 
which  his  collegues  were  perhaps  lukewarm  or  reluc- 
tant; the  tribune  threatened  that  the  men  might  not 
always  be  willing  to  shed  their  blood  quietly  for  no- 
thing: it  shall  be  the  worse  for  mine,  exclaimed  Pos- 
tumius, if  they  do  not  keep  quiet  These  words  found 
their  way  to  the  camp,  where  the  quaestor  was  holding 

059  This  would  certainly  be  the  case,  if  Livy's  statement  in  iv.  48, 
which  expresses  his  own  distinct  opinion,  be  correct 

60  Livy  nr.  49.  Zonaras,  vn.  90,  ascribes  the  demands  to  the  soldiers 
themselves,  places  them  after  the  death  of  Postumius,  and  assumes  that  a 
general  division  of  land  was  then  effected :  rriv  '^mpav,  ov  riju  alj^na' 
\wrov  fji0¥0Wf  dWd  KOt  wdaav  wpita^dvetfia^  ^avrotK  Ttjw  iw  t»  ^tfttoo'tm 
Tore  Tvy^yovaav — ^in  direct  contradiction  to  Livy,  iv.  5\,Jacere  tarn-' 
diu  trritas  mnctiones  etc. 
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^A  aU6tioQ  c^  the  booty  the  keeping  back  which  had 
incenst  the  soldiers:  a  tumult  arose,  which,  whetl  thcl 
quaestor,  as  the  general^'s  representative,  fancied  he  could 
restore  obedience  by  severity,  grew  into  a  complete  up- 
rore:  a  stone  was  thrown  at  him,  and  struck  him.  On 
this  offense  Postumius  s&t  in  judgement^  and  ordered 
inhuman  punishments  without  any  moderation:  the  sol- 
diet^  took  the  part  of  their  comrades,  whom  they  saw 
led  to  a  cruel  death ;  Postumius  thought  to  overpower 
them  by  his  inflexible  sternness;  but  he  fell  in  a  mu- 
tiny, in  which  all  restraints  were  forgotten. 

This  outrage  proved  advantageous  to  the  oligarchy : 
the  plebeians  found  it  necessary  to  allow  an  election  of 
consuls,  and  to  accede  to  an  ordinance  of  the  senate 
and  curies,  directing  that  the  consuls  should  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  death  of  Postumius  ^^  It  was  con- 
ducted with  temperance;  but  the  territory  of  Bolee  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians:  the  demand  of 
the  plebs  seemed  to  have  contracted  a  stain^  and  no 
tribune  renewed  it:  yet  this  could  not  hurt  the  cause 
long.  The  remainder  of  the  five  years,  during  which 
the  republic  was  governed  by  consuls,  passed  away  in 
commotions  on  the  agrarian  question,  which  were  hin- 
dered from  producing  any  result  by  the  adherents  of 
the  ruling  order  within  the  college  of  tribunes  itself. 
The  diection  of  plebeian  quaestors  however  could  no 
longer  be  prevented;  and  it  was  only  by  artifices  that 
a  similar  result  was  averted,  when  the  patricians  found 
themselves  compelled  to  permit  an  election  of  consular 
tribunes  for  347:  after  which  fifteen  years  elapst  without 
interruption  before  consuls  were  again  forced  upon  the 
people. 

061  Livy  says^  iv.  6\,  that  it  was  left  to  the  plebs  to  commit  the 
qpedal  inquiry  to  whomsoever  they  ehose,  and  that  they  entrusted  it  to 
the  consuls :  diis  is  quite  impossible :  the  plebs  can  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter,  except  to  give  the  usual  confirmation  to  an  ordinance 
of  the  patricians. 

Vol.  II.  E  e 
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But  though  the  name  of  the  new  magistracy  remained 
the  same  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  office,  four 
years  after  its  reestablishment,  was  remodelled  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above,  so  that  the  number  of  the  col-* 
l^pe  was  raised  to  six,  the  prsstorship  incorporated  :with 
it,  and  the  censorship  deprived  of  its  previous  pceemi- 
nence  and  united  to  it.  The  nature  of  this  change  I 
have  already  explained;  and  I  observed  that,  thou^ 
the  evidence  which  would  lead  usc  to  suppose  that  the 
college  of  tribunes  was  chosen  by  the  tribes,  is  neither 
to  be  taken  as  conclusive,  nor  to  be  wholly  rejected,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  election  of  the  censors  can  no  longer 
have  been  left  to  the  curies,  and  that  their  office  was 
then  for  ever  deprived  of  its  praetorian  jurisdiction  ®". 

This  sacrifice  of  valuaUe  privileges,  by  men  who  had 
shunned  neither  dangers  nor  crimes  to  usurp  them,  was 
probably  not  made  so  wholly  without  a  struggle  as  Livy'^s 
silence  might  induce  us  to  imagine :  the  abandonment  of 
them  however  for  the  sake  of  restoring  concord  and 
goodwill  shews  that  the  senate  no  longer  considered  itaelf 
as  the  representative  of  a  particular  faction,  but  as  the 
common  government  of  the  repuUic  at  large.  The  truce 
with  Veii,  which  had  interrupted  a  war  waged  on  ac- 
count of  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  to  justify  the  extremity 
of  vengeance,  had  expired ;  and  the  regular  renewal  of 
hostilities  opened  unbounded  prospects,  if  Veii  were  to 
fall.  Equal  to  Rome  in  size,  and  only  twdve  miles 
distant  from  it,  this  city  sealed  Etruria  against  the 
Roman  arms:  but,  though  it  was  no  longer  formidable, 
to  reduce  it  required  exertions  of  greater  magnitude 
and  duration,  than  any  the  Roman  people  had  been 
called  upon  to  make  since  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
sulship. During  the  last  generation  the  republic  had 
been  recovering  from  the  disease  that  had  long  been 
preying  upon   her;    and    the    stories   of   old   days,   how 

962  See  pp.  390—393. 
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the  commbnahy  had  purposely  prevented  the  victory  of 
a  patrician  tyrant,  though  by  itd  own  ruin^  had  long 
sounded  strange:  but  at  the  same  time  the  plebeians 
were  resolved  that,  while  they  fought  the  battles  of  the 
state,  they  would  not  do  to  like  mere  bondmen,  but 
would  diare  their  fruits  aa  citizens.  Under  sudi  cir- 
cumstances an  internal  connexion  between  facts  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  their  occurring  dmultaneously ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  tribunes,  before  they  ob- 
tained  the  consent  c(  their  order,  which  was  now  indis- 
pensable, to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Veii,  stipu- 
lated for  the  redress  of  pressing  grievances,  fifty  yeari 
earlier  the  senate  in  such  a  case  would  have  let  the  war 
drop,  along  with  all  its  hopes. 

The  tribunate  of  the  people  too  about  this  time 
underwent  an  important  change.  Hitherto  a  plurality  of 
votes  had  always  been  decisive  in  it:  the  agrarian  biU 
of  339  ^fts  lost,  because  the  patricians  gained  six  of 
the  tribunes,  that  is,  a  majority:  the  great  exertions 
made  to  obtain  this  majority  would  have  been  needless,  if 
a  single  veto  had  already  been  sufficient :  and  if  the  four 
tribunes  who  made  the  cause  of  the  consul  C  Sempro- 
nius  their  own,  could  have  annulled  their  coUegues  im- 
peachment by  a  word,  they  would  not  have  tried  to 
mollify  the  people  by  putting  on  mourning  and  by  en- 
treaties^. On  the  other  hand  in  860  and  S6l  the  bill 
regarding  Veii  was  stopt  by  two  of  the  tribunes^;  just 
as  the  elections  were  in  380  by  Licinius  and  Sextius:  so 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  other  eight  to  re- 
move this  impediment.  Hence  the  limits  of  the  time 
within  which  this  innovation  falls^  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken :  but  it  is  not  so  clear  with  what  view  it  was  in- 
troduced.     It  seems  however  that  the  government  alone 

963  Liry  iv.  42.  48. 

M  livy  V.  89 :  Dies  dicta  erat  tribonis  pL  bieimii  snperiorifl,  A.  Vir- 
gtak)  et  Q.  Pomponio — quod— n^tioni  indercessissent  These  are  the 
tniercessores  legis  whom  the  patricians  vainly  strore  to  get  reelected. 

£  e2 
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can  have  desired  such  a  change,  wUh  a  view  of  stemrntng 
the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes:  one  or  two  out  of  the 
ten  would  still  be  likely  to  take  its  side.;  while  all  hope 
of  gaining  a  majority  was  sure  to  grow  less  and  less,  so 
long  as  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
was  daily  becoming  .more  firmly  establisht,  and  as  every- 
body could  see  that  the  power  of  the  patricians  was  losing 
ground.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  senate  may 
have  stipulated  fo^  this  change  in  return  for  its  concessions ; 
imd  the  statement  that  Appius  Claudius,  a  grandson  of 
the  decenmr,  and  .one  of  the  consular  tribuqes  in  352, 
pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  the  tribunes 
might  be  broken  by  the  interposition  of  their  collegues, 
seems  to  refer  to  this  very  point.  So  long  as  a.  ma- 
jority could  be  obtained  by  tampering  with  the  elections 
apd  by  artifices,  there  was  no  need  of  any  new  invention 
to  avert  obnoxious,  bills^^* 

Had  the  concessions  of  the  patricians  been  made  with 
a  sincerity  proportionate  to  what  would  have  been  their 
importance,  if  they  had  been  duly  carried  into  effect, 
nothing  was  fairer  than  that  the  privileges  they  reserved 
to  themselves  should  be  secured,  and  preserved  from 
being  destroyed  by  the  pow^  of  the  tribunes,  destined 
as  it  was  to  expand  beyond  all  bounds.  One  of  those 
concessions  was  an  ordinance  that  the  infantry,  like  the 
cavalry,  should  have  regular  pay:  this  must  evidently 
have  been  one  of  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  tri- 
bunes before  they  would  consent  to  a  war  of  such 
length  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  plebeians  to  remain 
in  the  field  at  their  own  charge,  even  if  a  fair  share  in 

M5  Under  die  year  mentioned  above  Livy  tells  us  that  Appius  was 
{uutor^'fer  coOegarum  interoegsumem  trilmnkkte  potertatii  ditsohendae  : 
v.  S:  diough  he  himself  refers  this  plan  to  the  year  339.  The  ooonsd 
fpYea  by  his  ancestor  in  274  (Livy  n.  44)  is  unqueptionsbly  nothing  more 
than  a  misstaten^ent,  in  which  the  intercession  of  an  individual  tribune  is 
confounded  with. that  of  the  minority,  and  the  measure  is  carried  back 
to  the  Appius  Claudius  of  that  day  from  his  grandson. 
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the  finiits  of  the  conquest  had  been  more  solidly  secured 
to  them  than  it  could  be  by  promises^  The  pay  was 
meant  to  be  mainly  raised  out  of  the  tithe;  and  thus 
the  levying  the  latter  could  not  possibly  be  eluded 
mudi  longer. 

966  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  any  merit  for  pasdng  over  Liv/s  over- 
sigfats  and  errours  in  ailence :  an  intimacy  of  many  years  standing  acts  on 
an  ingenuous  mind  like  a  tie  of  piety^  which  makes  it  reluctant  to 
unveO  defects:  hut  here  is  an  instance  which  I  cannot  leave  un- 
noticed. On  the  introductbn  of  the  pay  he  says,  iv.  eo^  non  a  trUnmk 
fUbi$  unquam  agitatum,  rum  mu  sertmnUbui  e/HagUatum:  and  yet  he 
had  written  in  iv.  36^  that  the  trihunes  wanted  to  lay  achargeon  the  ager 
pubkcw:  osteiUatae9pe9 — matigendiummiUtumerogaMturu,  A  writer 
whose  memory  is  so  treacherous^  ought  not  to  he  cited  as  an  authority 
i^ajBst  us,  when  we  silently  correct  him. 
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ON  THE  PAY  OF  THE  TROOPS. 


I  HAVE  already  intimated  in  the  fcHrmer  volume  that 
the  Veientine  war  cannot  have  been  the  occasion  on  which 
the  practice  of  giving  the  troops  pay  was  first  intro- 
duced ;  that  the  serarians  must  undoubtedly  have  always 
Continued  to  pay  pensions  to  the  infantry,  as  single 
women  and  min(M*s  did  to  the  knights;  that  the  change 
consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now  became  en- 
titled to  pay,  whereas  previously  the  number  of  pen- 
sions had  been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable  to 
be  charged  with  them^^;  and  hence  that  the  deficiency 
was  supplied  out  of  the  leraTium,  from  the  produce  of 
the  tithe,  and,  when  this  failed,  by  a  tribute  levied  even 
from  those  plebeians  who  were  themselves  bound  to 
serve.  Not  only  however  is  it  utterly  inconceivable  that 
the  paternal  legislation  which  introduced  the  census, 
should  have  allowed  that,  while  the  wealthiest  knights 
were  to  receive  pay,  the  infantry  was  to  serve  without 
any  kind  of  wages:  I  can  also  bring  forward  unequi- 
vocal indications  that  both  services  were  originally  paid 
according  to  the  same  system. 

Polybius,  it  is  well  known,  states  the  daily  pay  of 
a  legionary  to  have  been  two  obols**:  which, — since  he 

967  Vol.  I.  p.  465.     These  pensions  were  naturally  named  ct^Mla, 
inasmuch  as  each  answered  to  a  caput:  notice  of  this  has  been  pres^red 
in  Lydus,  i.  46.    Tore  hiwpiadtj  to??  aTparitaraK  wa^aa^cii'  to  Itj" 
fKXTioih-^ra  \eyofi€ifa  Kawtra. 
68  VI.  39. 
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takes  a  drachm  as  equivalent  to  a  denary,  and  since  the 
latter,  in  paying  the  soldiers,  even  after  the  introduction 
of  a  small  currency,  was  not  reckoned,  as  in  all  other 
transactions,  at  16  ases,  but  at  10-— are  equal  to  S^ 
ases,  and  in  30  days  amount  to  100.  This  is  the  eur- 
<j>opa  of  ten  drachms  that  was  levied  by  the  last  Tar- 
quinius;  that  is  to  say,  an  <nrder  given  to  a  foot-soldier 
for  a  month^'s  pay.  A  knight'^s  monthly  pay,  if  his  yearly 
pension  of  two  thousand  ases  be  divided  by  twelve,  does 
not  ccHne  to  anything  like  an  even  sum:  here  however, 
as  in  all  calculations  of  payments  in  very  remote 
times,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  year  cf  ten  months, 
whidi  gives  us  two  hundred  ases  a  month ;  that  is,  just 
double  the  pay  of  the  foot-soldier:  a  proportion  which 
has  been  adopted  in  times  and  countries  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  •^.  The  triple  pay  which  the 
Boman  knights  received  in  aftertimes*^,  and  which  was 
first  introduced  in  354  by  the  military  tribune  Cn.  Cor- 
nelius Cossus,  was  undoubtedly  designed  as  a  compen- 
sation to  those  who  sa^ed  with  their  own  horses;  and 
k  did  not  become    general    till    later  ^\      Originally  it 


960  The  Pdoponnesiaiis  gave  a  heavy-armed  foot-soldier  three  obols, 
a horse-floldier  a  drachm:  Thncydides  v.  47.  Sixtua  IV  in  his  treaty 
with  the  Swiss  promist  every  foot-soldier  5  floriiis  a  months  every  horse- 
soldier  10  florins:  Meyer  von  Knonau  i.  p.  855. 

70  Polyhius  VI.  39.  A  centurion  had  only  a  douhle  stipendktm: 
and  the  same  proportion  was  observed  in  the  plots  of  land  allotted  in  the 
military  assignments,  and  in  the  donative  at  a  triumph. 

71  Livy  V.  IS.  TVtpfea?  tUpmdwm  equilSms  dederat  fCosHtsJ,  The 
knights  had  b^un  to  serve  with  their  own  horses  two  years  before :  for 
this,  Idvy  (v.  7)  tells  us,  they  had  a  numenu  aerU  grants  to  them :  a 
remark  which  he  ought  to  have  postponed  tiU  the  year  354.  When  the 
kgionariea  in  the  year  408>  being  irritated  against  the  knights^  de- 
manded ta  de  stipendio  equUum  (tnerebant  autem  triplex  ea  tempestate) 
men,  demerentur  (vn.  41),  this  probably  referred  only  to  those  who  had 
an  equus  pubUeus,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  received  die  third  HvpendSum, 
Far,  as  was  well  observed  by  Radbod  Hermann  Scheie,  the  10009, 
ases  for  a  war-horse,  when  distributed  over  10  years,  make  1000  ases  a 
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leems  to  huve  been  the  pay  of  the  commanders:  for 
diia  id  the  proportion  in  which  the  three  dasees  of  the 
•spoUa  opima  were  rewarded:  the  general  received  3D0 
uses;  the  other  two  gradations,  200  and  100^  were  cer* 
tainly  intended  for  the  cavahy  and  infantry  ^^. 

A  patrician  orator  in  Livy  argues  that  the  soldiers 
t>ught  to  serve  the  whole  year  through,  because  they 
received  a  full  yearns  pay'^^  This  however  is  merely  an 
oversight  of  the  historian,  whose  mind  was  engrost  by 
the  state  of  things  in  his  own  days:  at  the  time  wb^ 
he  wrote,  a  full  year  had  long  been  the  stipulated  term 
of  a  soldier^s  pay  as  well  as  of  his  service.  The  pay 
for  the  whole  twelvemonth,  or  twelve  hundred  as^  reck^ 
oned  as  equal  to  three  pieces  of  gold*^^,  was  then  taken 
as  a  unit,  and  was  termed  sHpenditMnj  and  paid  in  three 
instalments^^.  This  is  what  gave  rise  to  Livy'^s  notion: 
which  seems  indeed  to  be  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the 
knights  received  pay  for  the  whole  year.  Nothing  how- 
ever would  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  in 
all  points  have  been  better  off.:  but  as  they  were 
forced  to  keep  their  charger  and  a  mounted  follower 
throughout   the  year,    this  was   far    from    giving   them 

year,  w)iich  come  more  nearly  than  he  ooTild  conjecture  (not  knowii^  of 
^e  mode  of  reckoning  by  the  year  of  ten  months)^  nay  which  exactly 
amount  to  a  year's  pay. 

97S  This  explanation  of  the  matter  is  my  own:  the  statemoit  on 
which  it  is  grounded  occurs  in  Festus,  Opima  spolia,  and  in  Plutarch, 
Marcell.  c  8,  by  the  help  of  which  passage  Ursinus  has  restored  that 
of  Festus  with  great  skill.  Compare  Perizonius  Animadv.  7.  p.  m.  S63. 
864. 

73  Livy  v.  4.  Annua  aera  habes,  annuam  operam  ede.  An  tu 
aequum  censes  militia  semestri  solidum  te  stipendium  acdpere? 

74  A  gold-piece  was  worth  a  hundred  sesterces:  so  that  the  denary 
was  now  reckoned  at  16  ases  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  payments:  the 
pay  having  first  been  doubled^  and  then  tripled^  the  soldier  could  not 
complain  that  this  mode  of  reckoning  was  now  applied  to  his  wages. 

76  Hence  it  is  said  of  Domitian,  qmrtum  stipendium  addi/dU :  Sue^ 
tonius  Domit.  7.    Co^npare  the  passages  also  in  notes  970  and  979. 
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any  advantage  over  the  foot-soldier,  provided  the  latter 
was  but  paid  for  every  month  during  a  part  of  whidi 
he  served  in  the  field.  To  have  paid  him  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  which  he  spent  at  home,  would 
have  been  a  piece  of  profusion  almost  incredible  even 
during  the  highest  lustre  of  the  monarchy,  but  utterly 
beyond  the  scanty  means  of  the  republic  during  its  first 
centuries.  Moreover  we  find  a  calculation  on  the  foot- 
ing of  monthly  instalments  in  the  scale  already  men- 
tioned of  the  rewards  for  the  spolia  opima. 

The  changes  made  in  the  properly-tax  by  Camillus 
and  Albinus  during  their  censorship  in  the  year  342^ 
were  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  pay  for  the 
whole  of  the  army.  It  is  probable  that  the  pensions 
paid  by  individuals  to  the  knights  were  aboli^t;  which 
pensions  may  in  some  cases  have  been  extremely  bur- 
thensome,  while  in  others  less  was  levied  than  would 
have  been  if  the  single  women  and  orphans  had  been 
taxt  at  the  ordinary  rate:  the  censors  however  had  still 
the  right  of  charging  them  on  a  higher  footing  than 
others.  At  first  for  some  years  the  tribute  prest  very 
heavily  on  the  plebeians:  just  as  the  tribunes  had  said, 
when  they  warned  them  that,  while  their  duty  would 
become  more  laborious,  they  were  on  the  point  of  being 
encumbered  with  a  tax,  which,  though  it  would  benefit 
the  poor  man  of  the  last  class  and  the  accensus,  would 
prove  far  more  burtbensome  than  unpaid  service  to  such 
83  were  in  better  circumstances.  Hence  in  S54  they  for- 
bad the  levying  it,  brought  forward  an  agrarian  bill, 
and  did  not  give  way  till  a  fair  election  of  plebeian 
military  tribunes  had  been  accomplisht^^  Now  unless 
the  .multitude  had  obtained  some  alleviation  of  their 
burthens,  they  would  have  taken  a  mischievous  pleasure 
in  disappointing  the  ambition  of  their  leaders;  just  as 
thirty    years    later    they    shewed    themselves    indifferent 

\  See  note  S91.  976  Livy  v.  12. 
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about  the  consulship,  and  bent  all  their  thou^ts  on  a 
reduction  of  debts  and  an  assignment  of  land.  Perhi^M 
the  agrarian  law  just  mentioned  may  have  had  no  other 
object  than  to  enact  provisions  for  securing  the  regular 
payment  of  the  tithe^^.  That  this  object  was  effected, 
may  be  perceived  from  the  cessation  of  the  vetos,  which 
are  never  heard  of  again  down  to  the  period  of  utterly 
desperate  distress  just  before  the  commotions  excited  1^ 
the  Licinian  laws. 

Thus  after  half  a  century  of  fluctuating  and  conflict- 
ing movements,  the  plebeians,  having  the  irresistible  force 
of  things  on  their  side,  recovered  both  their  civil  ri^ts 
and  their  prosperity,  and  gained  concessicms  from  the  oli- 
garchy which  could  never  be  recalled.  Could  their  an- 
cestors have  lookt  up  from  their  graves,  the  rights  which 
were  still  a  subject  of  dispute,  would  have  seemed  to 
them  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  points  already 
conceded  and  settled:  the  most  violent  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  would  have  struck  them  as  an  amicable 
discussion  compared  with  what  they  themselves  bad  wit- 
nest  They  would  have  seen  plebeians  in  the  senate;  as 
yet  indeed  merely  a  few ;  but  those  few  were  not  regard- 
ed as  intruders :  they  would  have  seen  plebeian  women  in 
the  noblest  patrician  families,  and  hdd  in  equal  esteem 
with  the  matrons  of  the  first  estate.  In  the  calm  mood 
that  was  daily  gaining  ground  it  was  found  easier  to  di- 
gest particular  grievances,  such  as  in  troubled  times  would 
have  roused  bitter  resentment :  during  days  of  repose  or  of 
glcH'y  mutual  goodwill  and  forbearance  gained  strength 
between  the  government  and  the  people.  The  forein  re- 
lations of  the  republic  too  had  undergone  a  very  pros- 
perous change;  the  Roman  territory,  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  war  for  the  last  thirty  years  before  the  decemvir- 
ate,  had  not  for  a  long  time  been  violated  by  an  enemy ; 
and  in  Latium  the  dominions  of  the  republic  had  again 
reacht  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  kings. 

977  Sec  note  918. 
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THE  WARS 
DOWN  TO  THE  LAST  WITH  VEIL 


The  campaigns  during  this  period  begin  to  be  in 
many  instances  so  important  both  from  what  was  achieved 
in  them  and  from  the  consequences  they  led  to,  that  a  cir- 
cumstantial relation  of  them  could  no  longer  be  censured 
as  a  tedious  recital  of  petty  occurrences  proceeding  from 
a  fond  predilection  for  the  subject :  but  almost  all  the 
details  in  our  accounts  are  still  of  a  very  suspicious 
character.  Thus  we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  in  906  M.  Horatius  gained  a  glorious  victory  over 
the  Sabines:  an  extremely  memorable  event,  since  the 
Sabine  wars,  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  been 
continually  breaking  out  afresh,  cease  from  this  time 
forward,  till  after  the  li^se  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
when  the  powerless  state  was  madly  roused  to  take  up 
arms,  and  sank  in  a  few  days  into  final  ruin.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period  the  Sabines  are  never  named  in 
history,  though  the  cities  on  their  borders,  at  one  time 
Tibur,  at  another  Falerii,  are  waging  war  against  Rome : 
in  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars  the  Roman  troops 
paw  through  their  territory  without  any  obstruction; 
nor  could  an  army  have  been  sent  into  Apulia,  had 
not  their  friendship  been  completely  secured.  If  the  two 
states  were  not  united  by  a  defensive  alliance,  which  in- 
deed could  scarcely  have  vanisht  from  history  so  as  not 
to  leave  a  trace  behind,  still  the  amicable  relation  be- 
tween them  must  have  been  grounded  on  solemn  treaties; 
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and  we  may  warrantably  assume  that  the  victory  of  M. 
Horatius  was  followed  by  one.  It  probably  cemented 
them  together  by  a  common  franchise:  and  if  the  in- 
crease of  20000  in  the  numbers  of  the  census  in  256 
was  the  effect  of  a  relation  of  this  kind,  whidi  was  sub- 
sequently abolisht^^,  it  is  probable  that  the  Sabine  iso- 
polites  were  the  chief  part  of  the  35200  heads,  forming 
the  excess  of  the  census  of  364  above  that  of  295,  which 
unfortunately  is  the  next  we  can  compare  it  with^. 
We  find  an  express  statement  that  the  Sabines  had  the 
freedom  of  the  city  without  the  right  of  voting:  this 
does  not  suit  well  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of 
Romulus,  to  which  it  is  referred,  and  with  the  relation 
between  Rome  and  Quirium^:  and  assuredly  there  is 
no  necessity  for  confining  it  to  the  half  century  after  the 
victory  of  Curius,  during  which  the  Sabines,  before  the 
two  last  tribes  were  formed  out  of  them,  were  municipals 
of  the  second  class,  or  sympolitan  subjects. 

The  cause  that  inclined  them  so  strongly   to   peace, 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  nation  was  exhausting  itsdf 


978  Vol.  I.  p.  551. 

79  In  addition  to  these  however  that  census  must  have  contained  the 
population  of  the  Etruscan  districts  which  were  formed  into  tribes  after 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls :  and  other  leagues  may  have  been  omitted 
by  Livy  as  well  as  that  with  the  Sabines.  At  all  events  the  farces  on 
the  Alia  shew  that  during  this  period  of  vigour  and  prosperity  the  num- 
ber of  the  genuine  Roman  citizens  had  very  much  increast 

80  Servius  on  Mn.  vn.  709.  Post  Sabinarum  raptum,  et  factum  inter 
Romulum  et  T.  Tatium  foedus,  recepti  in  urbem  (instead  of  cwUatem) 
Sabini  sunt:  sed  hac  lege>  ut  in  omnibus  essent  cives  Romani,  exoepta 
sufl&agii  latione.  If  we  look  upon  this  passage  as  containing  a  view  of 
the  earliest  times^  Rome  and  Quirium  would  have  been  united  by  this 
league  in  the  relation  of  isopolity ;  and  the  meetings  of  the  two  kings 
and  their  senates  might  at  least  be  compared  with  the  Latin  holidays : 
the  reign  of  Romidus  as  sole  king  might  represent  a  usurpation  like 
that  of  Tarquinius  over  Latium :  at  all  events  however  after  the  election 
of  Nutna  the  legend  exhibits  the  two  communities  in  a  totally  different 
relation. 
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ih  emigration:  numbers  of  the  warlike  youth  of  the 
parent  race,  which  was  not  able  to  extend  its  borders 
westward,  may  probably  have  joined  their  countrymen, 
the  Samnites,  who  immediately  afterward  appear  as  con- 
querors in  Campania  ^S  and  ere  long  in  Lucania ;  and 
who,  mixt  with  Oscans,  serve  in  multitudes  as  mer- 
cenaries under  the  name  of  Campanians  in  Sicily, 

In  the  same  year  L.  Valerius  vindicated  the  hdnour 
of  the  Roman  arms  against  the  jEquians  on  mount  Al- 
gidus.  Their  army  was  superior  to  his;  and  he  kept 
within  his- entrenchments  to  avoid  being  forced  into  a 
battle :  but  when  the  enemy,  growing  tired  of  inaction, 
sent  out  detachments  to  forage  at  a  distance,  he  seized 
the  opportunity  to  fall  upon  those  who  were  left  behind : 
their  camp  was  stormed  and  taken.  Two  years  then 
passed  away  quietly :  in  the  third  (SO9)  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory was  surprised  by  a  marauding  inroad  of  the 
^quians,  who  advanced  to  the  Esquiline  gate ;  this  was 
the  last  predatory  incursion  with  which  they  terrified 
Rome.  The  consuls  speedily  took  the  field  with  three 
legions**  the  day  after  the  enemy  appeared  before  the 
city ;  but  he  had  already  retired :  the  next  day  they 
overtook  him  at  Corbio:  the  third  ended  the  campaign 
with  a  victory  in  which  they  retook  the  booty  he  was 
carrying  off:  that  is  to  say,  unless  this  story  again  be 
fictitious :  for  it  is  certainly  very  surprising  that  no  men- 
tion was  anywhere  made  of  any  triumph  in  consequence 
of  this  war^. 


sei  IHodoms  (xn.  31)  dates  the  origin  of  the  Campanian  people^  that 
is  to  say^  the  admission  of  the  Samnites  as  joint  settlers  in  Vtdtumum 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  92),  in  OL  85,  3,  or,  according  to  his  system  of  comparative 
chronology,  in  the  year  of  the  city  310. 

8s  Each  consul  commands  one  wing,  a  lieutenant  the  madia  aciet 
(Livy  m.  70) ;  that  is,  the  legion  of  the  veterans.    See  p.  l20,  note  259. 

93  Livy,  III.  70,  makes  this  very  remark,  and  does  not  dissemble  his 
surprise. 
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In  both  years  Livy  speaks  of  the  Volscians  along  with 
the  iEquians :  but  the  seat  of  the  war  is  on  the  iGquian 
border,  in  the  north  of  Latium.  The  name  of  the  Vol- 
scians appears  to  have  beeQ  frequently  used  as  a  general 
one  for  all  the  Auruncians :  if  this  be  not  the  case  here, 
at  all  events  these  Vokdans  were  probably  merely  volun- 
teers, or  cohorts  from  the  towns  on  the  upper  Liris. 
They  cannot  have  been  the  Antiates  even  in  the  year 
312,  when  the  troops  that  assist  the  commonalty  of 
Ardea  are  called  VoUcians,  and  only  their  commander 
Clcelius  an  iGquian:  for  the  soldiers  who  are  suffered 
to  return  home  take  a  road  leading  through  the  ter- 
ritcMry  of  Tusculum. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  state  the  Rutulians 
of  Ardea  were  again  become  insulated:  nor  were  they 
dependent  on  the  soverainty  of  Rome;  for  in  311  the  two 
cities  entered  into  an  alliance.  Two  years  before  this 
the  Ardeates  had  agreed  with  the  people  of  Aricia  to 
refer  their  disputes  to  Roman  arbitration.  Corioli  had 
been  lying  in  ruins  ever  since  its  destruction  by  the 
Volscians^^;  and  by  the  national  law  of  Italy  the  bor- 
dering towns  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  vacant  district: 
how  it  happened  that  Ardea  and  Aricia  were  the  only 
ones  that  laid  claim  to  it,  we  are  not  told.  The  Ro- 
mans adjudged  that  neither  was  entitled  to  it,  and  that 
the  waste  land  had  devolved  to  themselves;  probably 
on  the  ground  that  the  Latin  state,  agreeably  to  the 
rule  of  succession  observed  by  the  houses  and  curies, 
would  have  incorporated  the  territory  of  any  of  its  towns 
which  had  been  destroyed,  with  its  own;  and  now  that 
Latium  was  dissolved  Rome  claimed  to  have  stept  ixM 
its  rights.  This  decision  has  been  ascribed  by  ignorance 
and  prejudice  to  the  plebs,  though  the  concilium  of  the 
populus,  the  only  body  that  we  should  expect  to  act  in 

984  Above^  p.  26S,  and  note  198. 
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such  a  case,  is  expressly  mentioned^^ :  and  under  the 
delusive  persuasion  that  it  was  the  plebs  whose  groveling 
spirit  dictated  the  unseemly  award,  the  writers  who  relate 
it  declaim  about  the  stain  it  flung  on  the  honour  of 
Rome,  and  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  e£Ports  made 
by  the  senate  to  appease  the  indignation  of  the  Ardeates. 
AU  this  is  a  baseless  fiction:  the  alliance  of  311  was 
probably  just  as  much  desired  by  the  ruling  party  at 
Ardea  as  by  the  Roman  patricians:  for  though  it  was 
not  till  the  next  year  that  matters  came  to  a  secession 
and  to  an  open  feud  with  the  commonalty  at  Ardea, 
assuredly  discord  had  long  been  prevailing  there. 

-Every  Italian  town  without  exception  undoubtedly 
had  a  plebs  ^ :  that  which  at  Ardea  is  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  artisans  (the  freedmen),  and  from 
the  ruling  body  (the  Rutulian  houses),  must  accord- 
ingly have  been,  as  it  was  at  Rome,  the  aggregate  of 
the  free  husbandmen  ^^ :  and  it  manifestly  grew  up  in 
a  similar  manner,  from  the  acquisition  of  Latin  town- 
ships, whidi  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  state  fumisht 
an  opportunity  of  increasing:  to  these  were  added  mu- 
nicipals from  towns  which  had  the  freedom  of  die  city. 
The  parties  were  ripe:  a  courtship,  as  was  often  the 
case    among  the  Greeks,  as   was  the  case   at   Florence^ 


9BS  See  VoL  i.  p.  418,  note  088.  The  district  in  question  lay  hi  the 
r^on  of  the  Scaptian  tribe;  and  Scaptius  is  the  name  given  to  the  per- 
son who  claims  it  for  the  Roman  people :  a  circumstance  which  makes  it 
very  doubtful  whether  such  a  person  ever  actually  existed.  In  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  the  population  of  many  villages  in  the 
territory  of  Siena  became  extinct,  whereupon  their  lands  were  annezt 
lo  the  adjacent  one:  the  same  thing  happened  in  Germany  after  its 
subjugation,  and  after  the  thirty-years  war. 

86  Compare  VoL  i.  p.  398  and  folL  The  Oscan  table  mentions  tri- 
bum  plebis  among  the  magistrates  of  Bantia. 

87  When  they  had  renounced  the  authority  of  the  government,  t/r- 
hem  quoqae  omnia  etiam  ejepertem  ante  oeriaminii,  muUitudine  op^cum 
evocata,  obsidere  pamt  (pfeft*).    Livy  iv.  9. 
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finally  arrayed  them  in  open  hostility®*®.  A*  beautiful 
plebeian  maid  was  wooed  by  a  man  of  h^  own  order^ 
and  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  houses :  the  former  was 
favoured  by  her  guardians,  the  latter  by  her  mother: 
the  guardians  alone  had  the  right  of  disposing  of  her 
hand  with  an  authority  like  a  father^s;  yet  the  magis* 
trates,  with  glaring  injustice,  decided  in  behalf  of  the 
suitor  of  their  own  order.  The  guardians  carried  the 
maid  away  by  force  from  her  home :  the  quarrd  led  to 
a  violent  fray :  and  the  plebeians  were  forced  to  q^t  the 
city.  The  artisans  went  out  to  join  them;  and  Clcelius, 
an  iEquian  general,  was  induced,  by  pay  or  the  promise 
of  plunder,  to  bring  a  body  of  troops  to  their  aid. 
On  the  other  hand  thie  consul,  M.  Geganius,  came  to 
relieve  the  burgesses :  he  drew  lines  round  the  anrty  of 
Cloelius,  and  did  not  allow  the  troops  to  march  out  till 
they  laid  down  their  arms  and  delivered  up  their  gene- 
ral*: on  their  wa:y  home  however  they  were  attackt  by 
the  Tusculaiis,  and  almost  all  slain. 

After  these  events  the  obedience  of  the  plebs,  if  it 
submitted,  may  have  been  so  insecure,  that  the  bur- 
gesses were  glad  to  recruit  their  exhausted  population  by 
forein  colonists.  Ardea  appears  in  the  sixth  century  as 
a  Latin  colony :  it  had  perhaps  become  oiie  in  312^  We 
know  historically  that  patrician  triumvirs  were  sent 
thither  from  Rome ;  that  they  did  not  assign  any  portien 
of  the  old  Ardeate  territory,  but  only  that  which  the 
Romans  had  pronounced  to  be  their  own ;  and  that  from 
this  they  granted  allotments  first  to  the  Rutulians,  and 
then  to  the  Roman  settlers.  These  were  undoubtedly 
heredia:  the  Romans  did  not  form  the  populus  as  in 
the  Romulian  colonies;  they  can  only  have  come  in  as 
a  new  tribe:   and  is  it  probable  that   the  Aricians  were 

968  Aristotle  Polit  v.  4.    At  Florence  Buondebnonte's  breach  of  faith 
in  1215.    G.  Villani.  v.  c  38. 
*  See  pp.  267,  268. 
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really  overlookt  on  this  occasion,  as  they  have  been  by 
our  historian  ?  If  they  too  were  conciliated  with  a  share, 
the  community  thus  composed  might  afterward  be  reck* 
oned  among  the  Latin  colonies:  and  the  measure  of  the 
triumvirs  might  well  be  so  obnoxious,  not  only  to  the 
plebeians  who  can  have  received  no  share  at  all,  but 
also  to  the  patricians,  that  they  acted  wisely  in  changing 
their  abode,  and  taking  up  the  freedom  of  Ardea  to  escape 
fipom  general  aversion*^. 

It  is  possible  that  the  expedition  of  Cloelius  may 
have  been  no  interruption  to  the  peace  between  the  two 
states,  which  was  secured,  we  must  believe,  by  solemn 
treaties,  and  was  very  desirable  for  the  Romans  during 
their  war  with  Veii:  it  lasted  till  324.  In  that  year 
the  ^quians  and  Volscians — ^who  in  this  instance  must 
assuredly  have  included  those  of  Ecetra — ^raised  armies 
of  pickt  troops,  who  were  bound  by  awful  oaths  to  fight 
to  the  deatib^:  they  were  sent  to  mount  Algidus.  On 
the  prospect  of  so  arduous  a  war  the  senate  decreed  the 
appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  without  doubt  at  the 
same  time  named  A.  Postumius  Tubertus.  The  consuls, 
unwilling  to  place  themselves  under  a  superior  authority, 
refused  to  proclaim  him,  probably  under  the  plea  that  the 
assent  of  the  curies  was  still  wanting:  but  the  tribunes 
declared  that  they  recognized  the  appointment  as  valid, 
and  that  they  would  maintain  the  execution  of  it  by 
force. 

The  name  of  the  dictator  Tubertus  is  associated 
with  a  fearful  story,  and  with  a  dim  recollection  of 
greatness  such  as  few  of  his  contemporaries  left  behind 
them  :  the  older  annalists  must  have  been  fully  aware 
that  his  victory  was  the  crisis  which  decided  the  contest 


989  Livy  IV.  11.  CnTD  plebem  offeudissent,  ne  primoribiis  quidem 
Patrum  satis  accepd. 

go  Lege  sacrata  delectu  habito.  Livy  iv,  S6.  The  manner  in  which 
such  a  levy  was  made  appears  in  the  account  of  the  Semnite  war. 

Vol.  II.  F  f 
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with  the  iilquiaDs^^  He  called  out  the  full  muster 
of  the  classes  without  allowing  any  excuse :  one  of  the 
consuls  was  left  in  Rome  with  the  city-legions;  the 
master  of  the  horse  outside  the  walls  with  the  reserve^: 
the  army  was  joined  by  the  Latins  and  Hemicans.  The 
enemy'*s  power  was  so  formidable,  that  the  dictator,  be- 
fore he  took  the  field,  vowed  extraordinary  games  in 
case  he  was  victorious.  The  Volscians  and  iGquians 
were  posted  on  mount  Algidus  in  separate  camps;  the 
Roman  generals  a  mile  from  them ;  the  consul  T.  Quinc- 
tius  on  the  road  to  Lanuvium;  Aulus  Tub^tus,  un- 
doubtedly with  a  far  greater  force,  on  that  leading  te 
Tu^ulum.  The  plain  between  the  entrenchments  was 
for  many  days  the  scene  of  unimportant  skirmishes:  the 
impatience  thus  excited  was  probably  mentioned  in  the 
annals  as  the  cause  of  that  act  of  disobedience  which 
the  dictator'*s  son  expiated  with  his  life.  It  was  a 
current  tradition,  to  which  Livy  has  nothing  to  oppose 
except  his  reluctance  to  credit  so  horrible  a  tale,  that 
the  young  man  left  the  post  entrusted  to  him,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  for  a  successful  skirmish ;  that 
he  returned  victorious,  and  that  his  father  inexorably  con- 
danned  him  to  death  ^.  At  length  the  allies  made  an 
attack  on  the  consults  camp  in  the  night.  While  it  was 
defended  with  vigour  and  success,  that  of  the  iEquians, 
which  was  weakly  guarded,  was  stormed  by  some  co- 
horts   sent   against   it   by    the    dictator:    others   went  to 

991  Hence  it  is  adduced  by  Gellius,  xvu.  21,  in  his  list  of  memorable 
epochs,  and  is  described  in  some  detail  by  Diodorus,  xn.  64. 

92  Livy  IV.  27.  Here  again  we  have  the  four  divisions  of  the  army — 
see  {K  191,  noter260 — and  the  magiHer  equitum,  as  in  the  passages  there 
quoted  about  the  first  dictatorships,  does  not  attend  the  dictator  and 
actually  lead  the  cavalry,  but  is  commander  of  the  reserve. 

93  The  story  is  found  in  Valerius  Maximus,  n.  7.  6,  in  Gellius  xvn.  21, 
and  in  Diodorus,  xu.  64.  Livy,  iv.  29,  wishes  not  to  beUeve  it :  non  UM 
credere :  but  how  unsubstantial  his  arguments  are  (ct  licet)  was  shewn 
long  ago  by  Perizonius,  8.  p.  358  foU. 
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relieve  the  consul :  while  Tubertus  himself  led  the  main 
body  by  a  circuitous  road  to  the  rear  of  the  troops  that 
were  assailing  the  Roman  camp.  On  the  eighteenth  of 
June^*,  the  day  of  Collin  and  of  Waterloo,  at  day- 
break, the  iEquians  and  Volscians,  who  were  already  worn 
out,  were  attackt  at  the  same  moment  by  the  dictator, 
and  by  the  consul  who  made  a  sally  to  support  him. 
They  were  surrounded:  Vettius  Messius,  with  regard  to 
whom  Livy's  narrative  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  he  had 
the  command  of  the  army,  or  whether  he  merely  found 
it  ready  in  the  extremity  of  distress  to  obey  the  voice 
of  a  man  qualified  to  lead  it,  prevailed  on  them  to  form 
into  a  compact  mass,  and  force  their  way  to  the  Volsdan 
camp,  which  was  not  yet  lost.  But  the  resolution  which 
despair  had  excited  melted  away,  when  on  reaching  it 
after  a  bloody  conflict  they  found  themselves  surrounded 
there  also.  The  entrenchments  were  stormed;  many, 
who  threw  away  their  arms,  received  quarter;  but  all 
the  prisoners,  except  the  senators  ^^,  were  sold  for  slaves. 

This  was  a  decisive  defeat ;  and  its  consequences, 
as  usual,  were  rendered  much  more  injurious  to  the  allies 
who  had  sustained  it,  by  their  own  dissensions.  The 
Volscians  were  divided  between  a  party  which  desired 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  one  which  was  for  carrying  on 
the  war:  the  iEquians  resolved  to  beg  for  peace.  The 
senate  required  that  they  should  become  subject  to  Rome: 
and  if  the  expression  used  by  Diodorus  is  taken  from  Fa- 
bias,  his  statement,  that  they  submitted  to  the  Romans^, 
undoubtedly  acquires  a  weight  very  diflferent  from  that  of 
similar  assertions,  flattering  to  Roman  vanity,  in  Livy  and 


994  The  day  was  A.  D.  xm.  Kal.  Quinctil.  Ovid  Faat  vi.  721.  That 
is,  according  to  the  Julian  calendar  the  19th,  hut  according  to  the  old 
style,  as  June  had  only  twenty-nine  days,  the  18th. 

96  Livy  IV.  29.    Were  they  the  senators  of  the  particular  towns,  or 
of  the  whole  nation  ? 

ae  'Yir^ra'/ijo-ai/.  xii-  Gi. 

F  F  2 
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Dionysius.  A  truce  for  eight  years  was  concluded ;  and 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  conquered  people  bound  it- 
self for  this  period  to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  repub- 
lic^ The  peace-party  must  also  have  attained  its  end 
among  the  Volscians ;  for  the  whole  of  the  eastern  fron- 
tier remained  tranquil  during  this  period.  This  was  the 
more  desirable  for  Rome,  because  during  the  first  half 
of  it  she  was  afflicted  by  epidemic  sicknesses  and  other 
^scourges,  the  pressure  of  which  rendered  the  after-throes 
of  the  late  bloody  war  doubly  painful:  and  the  latter 
half  was  employed  in  the  war  with  Veii,  after  the  bril- 
liant termination  of  which  the  republic  was  secure  of 
being  able  to  pour  all  its  forces  into  Latium,  whenever 
the  struggle  should  be  renewed. 

This  war  with  Veii  was  the  second  which  the  Ro- 
mans waged  with  that  state  during  this  period:  both 
of  them  were  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  Fidense,  and 
were  decided  by  its  fate. 

Fidense,  a  town  five  miles  above  Rome  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Tyrrhenians^*,  then  became  a  colony  of  Alba,  and 
finally  an  Albian  canton^,  seems  never  to  have  had  a 
place  among  the  thirty  independent  Latin  towns :  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  very  early,  and  co- 
lonists were  sent  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  We  often 
read  of  attempts  made  by  the  Fidenates  to  get  rid  of 
these  settlers,  and  that  they  were  always  punisht  and 
forced  to  stoop  beneath  the  yoke  again:  whether  the 
fact  be  that  this  event  actually  recurred  more  than  once, 
or  that  the  annalists  repeated   the  same  story  over   and 


997  Cumfoeduspetissent^  et  pro  foedere  dedido  ostentaretur,  indudas 
— impetrayerunt    Livy  iv.  30.    Majestatem  pop.  R.  colunto. 

96  When  they  are  said  to  have  been  Etruscans  (Livy  i.  15),  it  is 
through  the  ordinary  confusion  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. 

99  Seep.  21. 
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over  agaiD,  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  chronides  of 
the  kings.  When  Fidense  however  shook  off  the  Ro- 
man yoke  in  817 9  the  colony,  as  was  the  case  with 
every  other  in  a  town  that  asserted  its  independence, 
must  have  bean  expelled :  but  as  it  had  subsisted  for 
sixty  years  without  interruption  ^^^,  many  of  its  mem- 
bers must  inevitably  have  been  connected  by  close  ties 
with  the  old  citizens,  and  been  spared,  or  even  have  es- 
poused the  same  cause.  The  Fidenates  on  recovering 
their  liberty  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  an  al- 
liance with  the  Veientines  and  Faliscans :  more  than  once 
their  united  forces  crost  the  Anio,  and  advanced  to  the 
CoUine  gate:  whenever  this  happened  Rome  appointed 
a  dictator.  A.  ServiUus  Priscus,  being  clothed  with  this 
dignity,  reconquered  Fidense  in  320,  four  years  after  its 
revolt.  It  was  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  authors  of 
the  rebellion  lost  their  heads;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
vengeance  of  the  conquerors  was  confined  to  this,  since 
nothing  is  said  of  any  punishment  inflicted  on  the  town; 
and  even  the  augmentation  of  the  colony  does  not  take 
place  till  seven  years  later :  hence  this  insurrection  cannot 
possibly  have  been  attended  with  any  inexpiable  outrage. 

The  Faliscans,  whose  territory  lay  at  a  distance  and 
was  separated  from  Rome  by  that  of  other  forein  nations, 
w^e  able  to  give  up  the  war  when  they  were  tired  of 
it,  without  suffering  the  retaliation  they  had  provoked: 
the  Veientines,  whose  truce  of  forty  cyclic  years  had  ex- 
pired at  the  time  when  Fidenae  placed  itself  under  their 
protection  V  concluded  a  new  one,  probably  for  eighty 
months:    in  327  hostilities  had  already  recommenced.     In 

1000  4^er  since  236 :  Dionysius  v.  60. 
1  VoS^^.  278.  The  truce  may  have  been  concluded  toward  the 
end  of  280;  thliwjolt  of  Fidens  may  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning 
of  317 ;  and  the  years  of  the  Fasti  from  303  to  305  probably  do  not  toge- 
ther amount  to  more  than  twenty-eight  months :  so  that  they  did  not 
remain  long  at  peace  without  an  express  treaty— ioet^  {9uftictt«— after 
the  400  months  had  expired. 
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the  same  year  some  citizens  of  Fidenae  wei^  relegated  to 
Ostia  for  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy ;  the  number  of 
the  colonists  v/as  increast,  and  the  lands  of  the  insurgents 
who  had  perisht  in  war  or  by  the  executioner  were  granted 
to  the  new-comers ^^^.  They  went  to  meet  their  ruin: 
after  the  defeat  brought  on  by  the  variance  of  the  con- 
sular tribunes  before  Veii  in  829,  the  Fidenates  revolted ; 
and  these  new  settlers  at  the  least,  and  perhaps  also  the 
old  ones  who  had  returned,  and  who  could  no  longer  be 
trusted,  were  massacred.  This  is  the  same  year  in  which 
Diodorus,  apparently  following  no  less  an  authority  than 
Fabtus,  places  the  murder  of  the  envoys^  sent  to  them : 
the  recollection  of  which  was  preserved  among  the  peo- 
ple down  to  the  days  of  Cicero  by  their  statues  in  the 
rostra^.  Had  this  murder  been  committed  in  317^,  ex- 
tirpation would  have  been  the  inevitable  lot  of  Fid^is, 
when  it  was  first  taken  in  320.  The  envoys  had  been 
sent  to  warn  them  against  the  revolt  that  was  threatening 
to  break  out :  they  were  detained  in  custody,  as  was  the 
case  in  later  times  and  remoter  regions  with  those  who 
went  on  a  similar  errand  to  some  of  the  Italian  states 
before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus.  Probably  they  were  also 
seized  as  hostages  for  the  Fidenates  who  had  been  sent 
to  Ostia:  the  fate  of  the  latter  however  was  a  matter 
of  indifPerence  to  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  Veii: 
while  it  was  of  great  importance  to  him  to  preclude  all 

low  Livy's  expressions  iv.  30 — coionorum  additus  numerus,  agerque  Hs 
bello  mteremptorum  assignatns — ^may  also  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
original  number  of  the  cobnists  was  merely  completed,  and  that  the 
allotments  left  vacant  in  each  century  were  assigned  to  the  new-comers. 
But  would  such  a  measure  have  been  attended  with  such  long  delays? 
Besides  it  is  clear  that  what  was  done  was  the  occasion  of  the  second 
revolt 

3  Diodorus  xu.  80. 

4  Cicero  Philipp.  ix.  2.  Pliny,  xxxiv.  11,  took  copies  of  them  for 
the  originals,  which  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  in  Cicero's  youth. 

6  As  Livy  supposes :  iv,  17. 
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|)ossibility  of  a  reconciliation  between  his  new  subjects 
and  their  old  masters.  The  envoys  therefore  were  put 
to  death  by  his  order :  and  the  story  that  he  gave  this 
order,  on  being  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
prisoners,  while  he  was  playing  at  dice,  without  inter- 
rupting his  game,  is  manifestly  either  a  tradition  or,  if 
a  fiction,  an  ancient  one.  For  this  foul  outrage  he  was 
doomed  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  the 
master  of  the  horse;  and  his  spoils  were  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius^*^^  Whether  the  insur- 
gent town  was  taken  in  the  same  year,  or  not  till  the 
next,  is  a  point  on  which  the  accounts  may  perhaps 
have  differed:  there  can  however  be  no  doubt  that 
it  perisht  in  this  war:  the  inhabitants  who  survived 
the  massacre  were  sold  as  slaves;  and  the  name  of  Fi- 
denss,  like  that  of  Gabii,  became  proverbial  for  a  deserted 
village'. 

Such  in  substance,  only  enlarged  by  circumstantial 
details  of  no  interest  to  any  but  Romans,  is  the  narra- 
tive we  should  read  of  the  wars  with  Fidenae,  if  all  the 
annalists  had  represented  the  contents  of  the  earliest  chro- 
nicles without  adulteration,  like  Fabius;  but  this  could 
not  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  statues  of  the  murdered 
envoys,  the  spoils  won  by  Cossus,  and  the  desolate  site 
pf  .Fidenae,  kept  the  events  in  the  mouth  and  the  remem- 
brance of  posterity.  Some  member  of  the  iEmilian  house 
found  matter  in  legendary  traditions  for  an  apocryphal 

1006  Diodorus  indeed  is  silent  about  the  death  of  Tdumnius  (zn.  80) : 
but  the  tradition  that  he  ordered  the  murder  of  the  embassadors  is  so 
firmly  establisht,  that  whoever  places  that  act  in  399  must  also  place  the 
death  of  its  author  in  the  same  year,  or  in  one  soon  after  it  Fabius 
perhaps  adopted  the  latter  course:  for  under  329  Diodorus  speaks 
only  of  an  indecisive  engagement  near  Fidene:  it  is  just  after  his 
manner  to  have  forgotten  to  insert  the  Roman  occurrences  of  the  next 
year. 

7  Gabiis  desertior  atque  Fidenis  vicus — Fidenarum  Gabionunque 
potestas. 
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-pttaegyric  on  Mainercus  iEmilius;  in  which  more  dicta- 
torships were  probably  ascribed  to  him  than  he  ever  really 
filled,  and  the  exploits  achieved  under  his  auspices,  as  well 
as  his  own,  were  referred  to  definite  years  which  they  did 
not  belong  to.  Some  such  impure  source  must  have  given 
rise  to  the  silly  fable,  that  the  Fidenates  rusht  out 
on  the  Romans  with  burning  torches,  and  filled  them 
with  terrour,  as  a  supernatural  spectacle:  whereupon 
Cossus  ordered  his  troops  to  give  the  rein  to  their 
horses,  which  carried  their  riders  into  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  and  broke  up  the  mummery  ^'^^  In  this  ac- 
count the  single  combat  of  Cossus  seems  to  have  heest 
transferred  to  the  first  dictatorship  of  Mamercus  in  318, 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  merely  fictitious.  The 
falsehood  of  this  date  is  not  indeed  proved,  as  Livy 
is  inclined  to  allow,  by  the  argument  that  none  but  a 
general  who  had  slain  the  enemy'^s  general  with  his  own 
hand  could  dedicate  the  spolia  opima:  for  Faizonius  has 
shewn  decisively  that  this  notion  is  erroneous^.  More- 
over he  might  dedicate  them  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and 
not  to  Mars  or  Quirinus,  provided  he  was  more  than  a 
common  knight,  a  commander  of  any  rank  whatever  ^^ 
But  the  inscription  discovered  by  Augustus  on  the  linen 
^  breastplate  of  Tolumnius,  stating  that  the  consul  Cossus 
had  won  these  spoils  ^^  is  decisive  evidence  that  he  cannot 

1008  This  strange  anecdote  is  grounded  on  the  fact,  that  in  a  fire  hones, 
if  shut  up,  lose  their  senses  and  rush  into  the  brightest  part  of  the 
flames :  hut  here  the  seene  is  manifestly  supposed  to  be  an  open  plain, 
where  the  smoke  and  strange  spectacle  would  make  the  horses  unruly, 
but  could  not  terrify  the  riders. 

9  Animadv.  vn.  p.  968  foil. 

10  Compare  the  passages  from  Plutarch  and  Festus  referred  to  in 
not«978. 

n  Conitdem  Coesum  cepUse:  Livy  iv.  20.  The  latter  part  of  this 
chapter,  from  omneg  ante  me  to  the  end,  is  a  note  completely  separate 
from  the  text,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  kind  to  be  fbund  in 
any  ancient  author:   it  was  evidenUy  added  after  the  book  had  been 
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have  done  so  earlier  than  327:  this  accords,  perfectly 
with  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  and  with  what  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Fidenae  was  spared  at  its  first 
c^ture.  This  year,  it  is  true — as  was  stated  in  the 
annals,  which  may  be  always  the  most  safely  relied  on 
wherever  their  narrative  is  the  scantiest — ^was  a  year  of 
sickness  and  famine,  without  any  military  operations  :  but 
every  Roman  who  inscribed  a  monument  with  his  name, 
always  added  the  titles  of  his  offices,  even  of  those  which 
he  had  filled  long  before;  and  if  Cossus  dedicated  the 
spoils  at  any  time  after  his  consulship,  he  assuredly  did 
the  same^^^'.  Accordingly  he  would  have  done  so,  sup- 
posing that  he  won  them  in  329,  the  year  of  his  consular 
tribunate,  as  master  of  the  horse,  which  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  the  case^^     In  this  instance  indeed  we  may 

publisht,  and  had  been  read  by  Augustus.  Hence  the  manner  in  which 
Coesos  is  spoken  of  in  c  32  does  not  deserye  the  blame  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  it :  eren  supposing  that  Liyy  had  altered  that  passage  after 
hearing  of  the  emperor's  observation,  his  previous  errour  might  still  have 
been  retained  in  the  original  text  of  the  manuscripts  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  just  as  Phliuntii,  which  Cicero  corrected,  has  in  the  remains 
of  the  books  de  re  p. :  and  yet  the  long  addition  might  be  inserted.  To 
sacrifice  his  story,  though  it  was  entirely  upset  by  the  discovery  of  Au- 
gustus, could  not  appear  necessary  to  Livy,  according  to  the  ironical 
view  which  he  takes  of  Rome's  early  history. 

lois  Perizonius  Animadv.  p.  313,  folL  His  supposition  however  that 
the  inscription  was  affixt  at  a  much  later  period,  when  Marcellus  dedi- 
cated the  third  spoHa  opima,  is  not  happy.  An  offering  necessarily  con- 
tained the  name  of  the  donor :  and  had  these  characters  happened  to  be 
destroyed  along  with  a  piece  of  the  armour,  the  restoring  them  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  ftmdamental  rule,  never  to  repair  damaged 
trophies.    See  Perizonius  Animadv.  p.  250. 

13  Valerius  Maximus  m.  2.  4.  Servius  on  Mbu  vi.  742.  Victor  de 
viiis  illust  25.  Since,  as  Borghed  has  shewn,  the  inscriptiiHUi  in  the 
Forum  of  Augustus  may  be  r^arded  as  the  groundwork  of  the  latter 
book,  we  here  find  an  interesting  proof  that  Augustus  in  that  forum 
followed  his  discovery,  which  livy  only  noticed  so  far  as  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  respect  for  the  emperor.  In  other  passages  Cowua  ia 
always  styled  a  military  tribune. 
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find  a  still  more  immediate  explanation  of  his  title :  eyen 
as  consular  tribune  he  might  very  well  call  himself  consul, 
but  still  more  so  since  he  was  praetor  of  the  city  *®",  and, 
being  summoned  into  the  field  by  the  dictator,  united 
the  military  command  with  that  office;  so  that  he  pos- 
sest  the  whole  of  the  consular  power.  Livy'^s  assertion 
that  all  his  predecessors  had  placed  the  single  combat  in 
the  year  318,  is  disproved  by  the  statement  of  Diodorus: 
he  overlookt  no  less  an  author  than  Fabius:  nay  the 
statement  which  he  found  in  certain  annalists,  and  which 
he  understands  of  a  naval  battle  near  Fidense,  re- 
jecting it  accordingly  as  ridiculous  ^^,  is  nothing  but  a 
fragment  from  a  story  of  the  single  combat  of  Cossus,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the^  spoils  were  won  in  a  battle 
between  armies  in  full  array.  The  writers  who  related 
this  combat  eleven  years  before,  did  not  indeed  repeat 
it :  they  were  determined  however  to  keep  a  part  of  it ; 
and  this  was  the  mention  of  the  classis. 

Propertius,  either  adopting  some  free  tradition,  or 
perhaps  following  Ennius,  transfers  the  death  of  Tolum- 
nius  to  another  scene  and  to  totally  different  circum- 
stances. Cossus  and  the  Romans  were  besieging  Veii: 
the  battering  ram  shook  the  walls:  the  Etruscan  king 
appeared  atop  of  the  gate  and  proposed  a  pacific  con- 
ference: Cossus  challenged  him  to  single  combat:  he 
came  down  into  the  open  field,  and  fell:  the  conqueror 
struck  off  his  head,  and  bore  it  away  in  triumph,  with 
the  blood  trickling  down   on  his  horse  ^^. 

The  victory  over  Veii  could  not  yet  be  followed  up 
to  a  decisive  issue;  and  the  Romans  were  glad  to  make 

1014  Livy  IV.  31. 

15  Class!  quoque  ad  Fidenas  pugnatum  cum  Veientibus  quidam  an- 
nales  retulerunt:  iv.  34.  That  is  to  say,  the  old  books  had  not  n^lected 
to  state  that  the  spoils  of  Tolumnius  were  won  classe  prodncta :  for  none 
but  these  were  opima :  Festus,  Opima. 

16  Propertius  iv.  10,  23,  foil. 
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a  triicie  for  twenty  cyclic  years  ^^^^ :  they  also  renewed  that 
with  the  j£!quians  for  three  years,  the  term  for  which 
they  themselves  wisht  for  repose:  the  proposal  of  a 
longer  respite  they  rejected.  We  do  not  know  what  in- 
duced the  Volscians,  whose  treaties  must  have  been  sepa- 
rate from  those  with  the  iBquians,  to  try  the  chance  of 
war  alone :  that  the  war  in  332  was  against  them  solely, 
and  that  they  were  not  joined  by  the  iEquians  till  the 
year  after,  is  positively  stated  by  Livy^^:  indeed  the 
truce  for  thirty  months  cannot  have  expired  before  333, 
It  was  not  as  formerly  for  plunder  and  conquest,  but 
for  their  freedom,  that  the  Volscians  took  the  field  with 
a  numerous  and  well-discipUned  army.  The  war  had 
unquestionably  been  provoked  by  the  Romans;  yet  the 
consul  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus  conducted  it  languidly 
and  carelessly.  The  troops  had  no  confidence  either  in 
him  or  in  themselves.  The  first  rank  was  beginning  to 
give  way,  the  standards  were  wavering,  yet  the  consul 
gave  no  orders,  and  the  cavalry  could  only  stand  by  as 
inactive  spectators  of  the  approaching  defeat  of  the  infan- 
try, when  one  of  their  officers.  Sex.  Tempanius,  called  on 
them  to  dismount  and  follow  him.  Their  appearance  gave 
the  cohorts  a  stay:  they  themselves  broke  through  the 
Volscian  ranks:  but  when  the  latter  closed  again  behind 
them,  their  little  band  was  cut  off,  and  taking  its  stand 
on  a  hill  remained  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  large 
force.     In  vain  did  the  infantry  exert  its   utmost  efforts 


1017  It  had  expired  in  348,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  concluded 
before  331. 

18  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  Livy's  mentioning  only  the  Volscians 
in  IT.  37,  foil. :  but  I  do  on  the  express  distinction  he  makes  between 
the  two  at  the  close  of  iv.  42,  where  he  says  that  the  iEquians  did  not  take 
up  arms  till  the  next  year :  we  must  remember  too  that  their  truce  did 
not  end  before.  It  might  seem  indeed  as  if  C.  Sempronius  roust  have 
been  defeated  by  the  ^quians ;  since  he  returned  by  the  Via  LavicaUa 
(Livy  IV.  41) :  but  Tempanius,  who  took  the  straight  road,  had  seen  no- 
thing of  him  ,*  so  that  the  consul  had  made  a  cross  march. 
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to  relieve  them;  the  battle  lasted  till  nightfall  without 
being  decided:  both  armies  considered  it  as  lost;  both 
are  said  to  have  abandoned  their  camps.  The  division 
of  the  Volsdans  which  surrounded  the  cavalry  on  the  hill, 
also  drew  off  at  midnight.  Hereupon  Sex.  Tempanius 
and  his  band  proceeded  to  the  Roman  camp,  but  only 
found  some  wounded  there  who  had  been  left  behind; 
nor  could  any  one  say  what  road  the  consul  and  his 
army  had  taken.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  Rome 
they  were  taken  for  Volscian  cavalry :  the  whole  army 
was  believed  to  be  lost;  and  no  one  doubted  the  de- 
struction of  the  knights.  The  general  joy  at  their 
safety,  the  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  the 
wounded  whom  they  brought  with  them,  were  not  greater 
than  the  indignation  felt  against  the  consul,  who  was 
dejectedly  bringing  back  the  remains  of  the  infantry 
by  another  road.  The  decuries  of  knights  whom,  as 
it  seemed,  he  had  given  up  to  destruction,  and  only 
a  miracle  had  saved,  were  plebeians  ^^^^ :  this  must  be 
treachery,  was  the  cry.  Sex.  Tempanius  pleaded  in 
his  behalf.  He  and  three  other  officers  of  his  body 
of  knights  were  elected  tribunes  of  the  people  the  next 
year***:  in  this  office,  with  the  piety  of  Roman  soldiers, 
they  protected  their  old  general  by  their  entreaties  when 
he  was  impeacht  by  one  of  their  collegues  before  the 
people.  But  two  years  afterward  the  offensive  violence 
of  his  temper  revived  the  remembrance  of  the  fault  that 
had  been  pardoned,  and  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine. 

Lavici,  which  is  named  among  the  conquests  of  Co- 
riolanus*^,    though    perhaps    erroneously,   may   probably 

1019  It  18  a  matter  of  course  that  the  plebeian  knigbts  were  drawn  np 
apart  from  the  patricians;  and  knigbts,  whose  leaders  were  all  ple- 
beians, must  needs  have  been  of  the  same  order. 

20  Among  these  there  is  an  Icilius :  so  that  the  IdUi,  whose  name 
Livy  r^^ards  as  ahnoat  equivalent  to  rioters  and  incen^Uarles^  were  one 
of  the  plebeian  equestrian  houses. 

21  See  note  198,  and  p.  236. 
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have  been  one  of  the  places  which  on  the  disiolution 
of  the  Latm  state  threw  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
the  iEquians:  at  all  events  it  is  dear  that  in  336, 
when  the  flourishing  days  of  the  ^quians  had  gone 
by,  it  was  independent.  The  Lavicans  however  joined 
them  in  lajring  siege  to  Tusculum,  which  ajq^ilied  to 
Rome  for  succour,  and  not  in  vain.  War  was  de- 
clared against  them  the  next  year:  a  battle  was  fought 
on  mount  Algidus,  which  was  now  for  the  last  time 
the  theatre  of  war  with  the  ^quians:  and  this  people 
and  their  allies  gained  a  victory,  which  is  attributed 
to  discord  between  the  consular  tribunes  at  the  head 
of  the  Romans,  perhaps  only  on  the  uniform  assump- 
tion that  no  Roman  army  could  be  beaten  except 
through  the  fault  of  its  genmds.  The  Roman  army  fdl 
back  on  Tusculum:  but  Q.  Servilius,  the  conqueror  of 
Fidenae,  was  created  dictator;  and,  when  the  vanquisht 
troops  had  been  joined  by  the  reserve,  the  conquerors 
sustained  a  far  severer  defeat.  Lavici,  into  which  the 
iEquians  had  thrown  themselves  along  with  its  citizens, 
was  taken  by  storm,  and,  being  parcelled  out  among  Ro- 
man citizois,  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history  ^^^. 

Three  years  after,  in  340,  Boise  was  taken:  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Latin  state  it  had  received  an  iBquian 
colony,  and  had  completely  become  an  iBquian  town*': 
hence  the  possession  of  it  was  the  more  obstinately  con- 
tested. After  it  had  been  alternately  taken  and  lost,  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans:  its  last  capture 
led   to  a  crime   which    stands   alone  in   Roman    history 


1C89  With  the  exception  of  a  single  casual  allusion.  Cicero>  pro 
Plane  9  (23),  mentions  the  district  as  no  less  desolate  than  that  of 
Gabii. 

S3  According  to  the  account  of  the  war  of  Coriolanus  it  was  utterly 
laid  waste:  Dionysius  vm.  18:  at  this  time  they  were  an  iSquian  state: 
Bolam  suae  gentis  popuhu :  Livy  iv.  49. 
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down  to  'the  time  of  Sylla^  the  murder  of  the  military 
tribune  M.  Postumius  ^®". 

From  this  time  forward  the  power  of  the  iSquians 
and  Volscians  is  visibly  on  the  decline.  Yet  the  Roman 
wars  had  as  yet  seldom  toucht  their  land,  and  even 
now  reacht  only  to  its  border:  but  at  this  very  period 
the  Samnites  were  extending  their  conquests  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  were  everywhere  subduing  or  dislodging  the 
remaining  Ausonian  tribes.  They  had  been  settled  for 
forty  years  at  Capua,  and  were  also  pressing  forward  on 
the  upper  Vultumus  and  toward  the  Liris;  where, 
though  at  a  later  period  indeed,  we  find  Casinum,  Sora, 
and  Fregellae  among  their  conquests :  hence  the  Volscians 
and  iEquians  could  only  employ  a  portion  of  their  forces 
in  defending  the  territory  they  had  formerly  won.  In 
S42  Ferentinum  was  again  wrested  from  the  former,  and 
restored  to  the  Hernicans:  the  citadel  of  Carventiim, 
which  had  once  been  one  of  the  thirty  towns,  and  had 
been  reduced  by  the  ^Gquians,  as  well  as  the  hill-for- 
tress  of  Verrugo  upon  mount  Algidus,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Volscians  and  iEquians,  were  alternately  taken  and 
lost.  Livy^s  statement  that  the  Romans  even  in  these 
days  pusht  forward  as  far  as  the  Fucine  lake  sounds 
scarcely  credible'^.  The  spreading  of  their  conquests 
induced  the  Antiates  to  join  their  enemies ;  among  whom 
they  appear  in  347;  but  never  again  after  the  campaign 
of  349,  which  was  a  glorious  one  for  Rome.  It  is  the 
first  campaign  in  Roman  history  in  which  we  see  sepa- 
rate armies  moving  in  concert,  instead  of  the  tedious 
uniformity  of  marauding  inroads,  ending  with  a  battle. 
Three  Roman  legions  entered  the  Volscian  territory;  one 
of  the  tribunes  threatened  Antium,  a  second  Ecetra: 
the  main  body  marcht  against  Anxur,  which  was  aban- 
doned   to    itself:    this    was    the    name    borne    by    the 

1024  See  p.  433.  25  Livy  iv.  57. 
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Tyrrhenian  town  of  Tarracina,  since  it  had  b^n  taken 
by  the  Volscians  ^®*^.  It  had  the  strength  of  a  mountain 
fortress,  and  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  marshes:  but  in 
the  towns  to  the  south  of  the  Tiber,  which  crowned  the 
summit  of  steep  rocks  such  as  could  neither  be  battered 
nor  undermined,  a  besieging  army  generally  discovered 
places  within  reach  of  scaling  ladders;  and  when  the 
top  was  once  gained,  the  place  lay  open  without  walls 
or  battlements.  In  this  way  Anxur  was  taken,  while 
the  Romans  divided  their  attack,  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  besieged.  This  conquest  restored  the  old  boundary 
of  the  dominion  of  the  kings  over  Latium  on  the  coast : 
but  in  the  interior  many  places,  which  in  their  time 
had  undoubtedly  been  subject  to  Rome,  still  maintained 
their  independence;  such  as  Antium  and  Ecetra,  which 
after  the  campaign  of  349  certainly  resumed  their  mu- 
nicipal relation  to  Rome.  On  the  other  hand  Velitrse, 
to  which  Rome  sent  a  colony  in  351  %  must  have  sub- 
mitted: and  as  this  fact  was  past  over  by  Livy,  he 
may  also  have  omitted  to  mention  other  places,  which 
at  this  time  acknowledged  the  soverainty  of  Rome;  and 
among  the  rest  Satricum*®. 

1086  The  notion  of  the  ancients,  that  Tarracina  was  originally  called 
.Tpa')^€tpa,  is  extremely  plausible,  if  taken  to  mean  that  Tarracina  in  the 
Siculian  language  was  equivalent  to  that  Greek  adjective.  It  can  hardly 
have  been  from  its  Volscian  name  that  Jupiter  Anxurus  was  so  called : 
hut  that  of  the  god  was  transferred  to  the  town  which  contained  his 
sanctuary. 

«7  Diodorus  xiv.  34. 

«8  It  revolted  along  with  Velitr©  in  361 :  Diodorus  xiv.  102. 
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THE  LAST  WAR  WITH  VEIL 


No  truce,  even  though  it  was  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  could  remove  the  causes  of  war,  like  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance:  when  that  concluded  with  Veii  after 
the  taking  of  Fidenae  had  expired  ^^^,  the  Romans  de- 
manded satisfaction  for  the  crime  of  Tolumnius^.  The 
Veientines  were  afraid  of  war.  Even  seventy  years  be- 
fore this  it  was  only  after  they  had  collected  succours 
from  the  whole  of  Etruria,  and  so  long  as  these  re- 
mained with  them,  that  they  carried  it  on  with  success, 
at  a  time  when  the  confederates  of  Rome  had  to  exert 
all  their  strength  in  their  own  defense.  At  present 
though  many  of  these  confederate  towns  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  alienated  from  Rome,  the  cohorts  of  the  rest 
were  bound  to  accompany  the  legions  whenever  the  senate 
commanded  them  to  do  so;  while  in  more  than  one  con- 
gress at  the  temple  of  Voltumna  the  Etruscans  refused 
to  send  any  aid.  They  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  town  they  were  thus  abandoning  to  its  fate  was 
the  bulwark  of  their  whole  nation:  and  though  unfor- 
tunately in  the  history  of  ill-connected  confederacies  there 
never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  want  of  examples  where  one 
of  them,  on  the  preservation  of  which  the  prosperity  of 
all  the  rest  depends,  is  abandoned  to  destruction  by  their 

1029  Tempus  indudamm  exierat:  Livy  iv.  58.    See  VoL  i,  p.  278. 
30  Hence  the  answer^  whether  real  or  fictitious:  daturoa  quod  7b- 
iunmius  dedis9et. 
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envy  and  jealousy,  still  at  all  events  the  dection  of  a 
king  at  Veii  cannot  possibly  have  excited  any  senseless' 
ill  humour  fonong  the  other  Etruscans  ^^:  for  Tolum*- 
nius  had  also  been  king :  and  indeed  we  have  no  ground 
whatever  to  suppose  that  any  city  of  the  whole  nation 
ever  had  a  chief  magistrate  of  any  other  kind.  It  is 
evident  that  there  was  some  unavoidable  necessity  which 
constrained  the  Etruscans  to  rely  on  the  hope  that  Veii 
could  not  be  overpowered.  Immediately  before  its  fall 
it  is  said  that  the  cause  why  the  cities  south  of  the 
Apemunes  did  not  send  any  succours,  was  the  vicinity  of 
their  new  and  formidable  neighbours,  the  Gauls  ^'.  Mel- 
pum,  the  chief  city  of  the  Etruscans  to  the  north  of  the 
Po,  was  taken  by  the  barbarians  at  this  very  time:  and 
though  this  event,  which  irrevocably  decided  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Etruscan  nation  in  those  parts,  may  with 
good  reason  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  of  the  descent 
of  the  Gauls  into  Italy  ^\  still  the  advance  of  the  Celt» 
upon  the  Alpine  tribes,  their  approach  to  the  passes  of 
the  mountains,  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives  whom  they 
drove  from  their  homes,  may  before  this  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  the  Etruscans,  even  those  south  of 
the  Apennines,  and  have  led  them  to  deceive  themselves 
in  public  concerning  the  issue  of  the  Roman  expedition, 
while  in  secret  they  said  to  themselves  that  even  in  the 
wcMTst  case  the  existence  of  the  states  more  remote  from 
Rome  was  not  at  stake,  as  it  was  in  the  conflict  with 
those  terrible  barbarians. 

The  Veientines,  whose  number  was  probably  very 
limited,  ruled  over  a  population  of  subjects  and  serfs, 
and  hence  were,  and  felt  themselves,  unable  to  face  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  The  statement  that,  after  the 
Gallic  invasion,  four  tribes  were   formed  of  the  persona 


J031  Livy  V.  1. 

X  Livy  V.  17 :  Gentem  invisitatam,  novos  accolas  Gallos  esse. 

33  See  the  text  to  note  1247. 
Vol.  II.  G  g 
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who  had  come  over  from  the  Veientines,  Capenates,  and 
Faliscans,  during  the  wars  with  those  states,  must  refer 
to  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  who  had  placed 
themselves  under  the  soverainty  of  Rome^^^:  the  indi- 
vidual deserters  cannot  have  been  sufficiently  numerous; 
nor  would  they  have  been  raised  to  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing an  equal  share  in  the  soverainty  with  what  was 
then  a  fifth  part  of  the  Roman  nation.  It  was  the 
old  Siculian  population,  which  had  been  subjugated  by 
the  Etruscans  and  the  iEquians,  and  which  revolted 
from  those  three  towns,  looking  upon  the  Romans  as  a 
nation  of  kinsmen  and  deliverers.  The  traces  of  the 
walls  of  Veii  are  said  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Dio- 
nysius,  which  indeed  is  credible  enough  in  itsdf,  that 
they  were  above  four  miles  in  circuit:  and  we  can 
easily  understand  how  the  Etruscans  might  be  led  to 
found  so  large  and  strong  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  with  a  view  to  make  war  upon  Latium,  or 
to  rule  over  it:  but  the  population  may  perhaps  have 
fallen  as  far  short  of  its  size,  as  that  of  Megalopolis 
did:  the  Veientines  may  have  been  as  thinly  scattered 
over  it,  as  the  Spartans  were  over  their  capital^  though 
as  soldiers  very  unlike  them.  If  this  was  so,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  comprehending  why  a  city  in  such  a  con- 
dition did  not  now  make  any  attempt  to  resist  the  Ro^ 
mans  in  the  field:  on  the  other  hand  however  there 
would  be  an  extreme  improbability  that  it  should  have 
sent  an  arrogant  and  insulting  answer  to  their  demands, 
even  if  we  did  not  find  a  statement  that  it  hAd  prayed 
for  forbearance   the  year  before. 

Still  though  the  whole  territory  of  Veii  lay  open  to 
the  Romans  as  far  as  the  walls,  these  defied  the  rude 
assaults  of  a  levy  that  only  came  into  the  field  for  a 
few  days,  with  as  much   provision  as  each  soldier  could 


1034  Qui  Veientum  Capenatumque  ac  Faliscorum  per  ea  bella  trans- 
fugerant :  Livy  iv.  4 :  compare  c.  5. 
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carry  from  home  with  him^^^:  and  when  that  army  was 
disbanded,  even  these  Etruscans,  by  a  sudden  inroad, 
such  as  they  had  made  in  the  preceding  wars,  might 
inflict  severe  retaliation  on  the  Roman  territory  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Without  a  force  held  in  readiness  to 
prevent  such  inroads,  a  Veientine  war  was  attended  with 
great  risk  to  the  welfare  of  the  Roman  husbandman,  and 
the  objections  urged  by  the  tribunes  were  well  ground- 
ed^: on  the  other  hand  if  such  a  force  could  be  kept 
under  arms,  until  famine  and  distress  should  force  Veii 
to  surrender,  th»  conquest  would  be  the  beginning  of 
a  second  youth  to  the  republic.  The  only  way  of  doing 
this  was  to  revive  the  practice  of  giving  the  troops  pay, 
as  the  tribunes  had  demanded  eighteen  years  before:  and 
for  this  end,  unless  the  plebeians  were  to  have  a  serpent 
held  out  to  them  instead  of  a  fish,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
tithe  on  the  domain-lands  should  be  honestly  paid.  I 
think  I  have  more  than  made  amends  for  a  number  of 
heavy  charges  against  the  shortsighted  and  unprincipled 
selfishness  of  the  senate,  by  shewing  that  as  early  as 
this  it  already  knew  so  well  how  to  govern,  that,  to 
render  the  conquest  of  Veii  practicable,  it  acceded  to  a 
reform  of  the  constitution  and  to  the  establishment  of 
pay,  a  measure  leading  inevitably  to  the  abolition  of  that 
exemption  from  taxes  which  the  patricians  had  usurpt^. 
It  is  possible  that  many,  whose  votes  went  to  make  up 
the  majority,  were  induced  to  give  them  by  the  hope 
that  their  own  order  would  in  the  end  reap  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  conquest,  and  that  means  would  again  be 
found  to  quash  all  the  rights  conceded  to  the  plebeians: 
but  the  persons  who  brought  in  the  resolution  must  have 
been  moved  by  better  sentiments.  Accordingly  pay  was 
decreed  in  the  year  349:  the  patrician  contributions 
amounted  to  considerable  sums,   so  that  a  property-tax 

1035  OkoViToi :  Zonaras  vn.  20.  ^  Livy  iv.  6S.  ^ 

37  Above  p.  435. 

GG  2 
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was  merely  wanted  to  make  up  the  deficiency ;  and  the 
declaration  of  war,  which  had  previously  been  rejected, 
was  passed  in  the  following  year^^*. 

These  ordinances,  though,  so  far  as  shameless  selfish* 
ness  could  exert  any  influence,  the  execution  of  them  was 
checkt,  effected  their  purpose:  a  Roman  force  was  kept 
on  foot,  strong  enough  to  make  the  Veientines  suffer  all 
the  miseries  of  war,  and  to  disable  them  from  retaliat- 
ing. The  story  indeed  that  the  city  was  invested  for 
ten  whole  years,  winter  and  summer,  without  intermis- 
sion^, belongs  to  the  poetical  tale:  had  the  blockade 
been  complete,  even  supposing  that  there  were  large  corn- 
fields in  the  wide  space  within  the  walls,  before  a  year'*s 
end  a  famine  would  have  been  raging,  no  less  intolerable 
than  that  which  compelled  Athens  to  surrender  to  Lysan- 
der.  But  not  a  word  is  said  of  any  scarcity :  and  if  we 
reflect  that  two  legions  were  totally  inadequate  to  the 
blockade  of  so  large  a  city,  and  nevertheless  that  their 
pay  for  the  whole  year,  without  reckoning  any  of  the 
other  expenses  of  the  war,  would  have  required  ten 
millions  of  ases^,  which  at  that  period  may  safely  be 
estimated  as  equal  to  a  million  of  Attic  drachms,  we 
shall  see  reason  to  conclude  that  the  supplies  can  never 
have  been  cut  off  completely  for  any  length  of  time. 
During  the  main  part  of  the  term  that  the  war  lasted, 
the  Romans,  we  must  suppose,  merely  built  forts,  like 
that  on  the  Cremera,  in  the  territory  of  Veii,  which  were 

1038  Livy  IV.  60;  where  the  connexion  between  the  ordinances  is  per- 
fectly clear. 

39  Livy  y.  22:  Decern  aestateshiemesquecircumsessa.  "Erei  Bckotm 
T^^  iroXiopKia^:.    Plutarch  CamilL  c.  7.   "Eriy  6\    Dion.  Exc.  IS.  p.  13- 

40  More  exactly  IOO8OO06.  The  reader  will  remember  Uiat  the 
cohorts  at  this  time  were  reckoned  at  600  men  each,  so  that  a  legion 
contained  3000 :  every  soldier  recdved  1200  ases  a  year:  the  private  foot- 
soldiers  therefore  in  two  legions  would  have  7200000:  to  ihh  must  be 
added  the  double  pay  for  300  centurions,  720000 ;  and  the  triple  for  600 
knights,  2160000. 
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sufficiently  strong  to  resist  any  sudden  assault,  and,  in 
case  of  a  more  serious  attack,  might  be  relieved  by  a 
*  general  levy.  Such  castles,  as  they  were  called  in  the 
military  language  of  the  Romans,  made  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields  almost  impossible,  and  the  passage  of  sup- 
plies very  difficult. 

Like  Decelea  they  were  constructed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  army,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  first  cam- 
paign,  that  of  350 :  in  other  respects  this  and  the  next  seem 
to  have  past  away  like  the  earlier  ones  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  Attica :  the  Roman  army,  which  was  so  superior 
to  the  Veientines  as  to  drive  them  out  of  the  field,  ra- 
vaged their  country,  but  retired  at  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks.  None  of  the  neighbouring  states  took  their  part 
in  their  distress:  hence  in  the  third  campaign,  in  352, 
the  si^  of  their  city  was  begun:  A  mound  was  raised 
against  the  wall,  cased  with  boards  to  keep  the  earth 
from  slipping:  even  in  Greece  at  this  period  the  usual 
mode  of  attacking  a  town  was  still  to  erect  a  terrace  over 
against  the  walls,  of  the  same  highth,  or  higher,  and  of 
great  breadth,  in  order  to  assail  the  besieged  from  the 
same  or  a  superior  level  ^^*^  The  gallery,  under  shelter 
of  which  the  battering-rams  were  to  play  upon  the  walls, 
had  been  almost  carried  up  to  them:  these  engines, 
though  of  vast  antiquity,  and  employed  by  the  Egyp^ 
tian  conquerors,  were  rare  and  weak,  as  we  see  by  the 
two  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  at  the  siege  of  Plataea  ^'. 
When  the  works  were  thus  far  advanced,  the  senate 
resolved  to  prolong  the  campaign  through  the  winter, 
till  the  place  should  be  reduced:  but  this  project  was 
baffled  by  a  sally,  in  which  the  besiegers  were  routed, 
the  gallery  and  engines  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  mound 


1041  Thucydides  n.  75—77. 
42  Projectile  engines  were  not  yet  in  use :  it  was  only  about  this 
time  that  catapults  ^were  invented   at  Syracuse^    the  cradle  of  the 
mechanical  arts. 
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levelled.     Henceforward  no  attempt  to  renew   the  siege 
was  made  till  the  last  campaign. 

This  unexpected  change  of  fortune  encouraged  the 
Capenates,  who  were  a  Veientine  colony,  and  the  Falis- 
cans,  to  acknowledge  to  themselves  that  their  own  ex- 
istence depended  on  the  preservation  of  Veii,  and  to 
hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  save  it.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Romans,  who  had  before  felt  weary  of  their 
extraordinary  sacrifices,  now  became  eager  to  do  their 
utmost:  knights,  to  whom  no  horses  could  be  assigned, 
offered  to  serve  with  their  own :  equal  zeal  was  displayed 
by  the  classes :  and  the  next  campaign,  that  of  S5S,  was 
opened  with  forces,  which,  under  able  generals,  might 
have  foiled  the  hopes  of  the  allies:  but  the  Roman 
ccmimanders  forgot  everything  except  their  jealousy  of 
each  other.  Two  camps  were  pitcht  before  Veii,  a  larger 
one  under  the  tribune  L.  Virginius^*^,  a  smaller  under 
his  collegue,  M.  Sergius:  the  latter  was  attackt  by  the 
troops  of  the  allies  and  by  a  sally  from  the  town  at  the 
same  moment;  and  he  chose  to  let  them  overpower  him 
by  numbers,  rather  than  give  his  enemy  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  victory,  in  which  he  himself  would  only  have 
been  spoken  of  as  'the  person  who  had  been  rescued 
from  danger.  With  still  more  culpable  perverseness  Vir- 
ginius  remained  motionless,  because  he  received  no  ap- 
plication for  aid :  thus  the  other  camp  was  carried ;  and 
the  larger  one  must  also  have  been  evacuated:  for  it 
is  not  till  the  next  year,  354,  that  we  hear  that  the  po- 
sition before  the  city  was  reoccupied,  and  the  works 
restored.  Including  the  legion  of  veterans,  which  par- 
haps  was  the  only  one  employed  in  repairing  the  in- 
trenchments,  so  large  a  force  was  now  brought  into  the 
field,    that    Camillus,    in    this    campaign,    the    first    in 


1043  The  legions  of  the  juniors  were  always  distributed  equally:  so 
that  wh^  one  army  was  stronger  than  the  other,  it  must  have  had 
a  l^on  of  veterans  or  a  body  of  auxiliaries  attacht  to  it 
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which  his  great  name  appears,  and  another  tribune,  re- 
quited the  Capenates  and  Faliscans  by  ravaging  their 
territories  up  to  the  very  walls  of  their  cities.  Two  years 
after,  in  356,  when  the  Romans  were  again  occupying 
a  double  camp  before  Veii,  the  two  allied  states  repeated 
the  attempt  which  had  before  been  successful,  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  with  a  directly  opposite  result:  for  whik 
they  were  attacking  the  smaller  camp,  the  larger  army 
surrounded  them.  The  Veientines,  who  made  a  sally 
from  the  town,  were  still  more  unfortunate:  a  great 
number  of  them  were  killed  before  the  gates,  which 
were  closed  against  them  prematurely,  through  fear  of 
the  Romans  at  their  heels.  This  was  the  first  victory 
g^ed  by  plebeian  military  tribunes.  The  next  year 
passed  away  without  any  action  before  Veii:  on  the 
other  hand  Capena  and  the  Faliscans  were  visited  with 
fresh  ravages:  after  this,  in  358,  the  Tarquinians  at- 
tempted to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Veientines  by  an 
incursion  into  the  Roman  territory;  but  they  did  not 
come  oflF  with  impunity. 

The  campaign  of  the  year  359,  in  which  Veii  fell, 
b^an  unpropitiously.  Two  of  the  military  tribunes  had 
made  a  fresh  inroad  into  the  territory  of  the  Capenates 
and  the  Faliscans:  they  incautiously  ventured  into  a. dif- 
ficult country:  Genucius  expiated  his  fault  by  dying 
bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  Titinius  broke  through 
the  army  that  surrounded  him.  Such  an  alarm  was 
spread,  that,  if  the  conquerors  had  advanced  immediately 
to  attack  the  lines  before  Veii,  they  might  have  de- 
stroyed them :  at  Rome  it  was  expected  that  the  Etrus- 
cans would  again  be  seen  on  the  Janiculus.  In  the 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  it  was  resolved  to 
exert  the  utmost  efibrts;  and  the  command  was  entrusted 
to  Camillus,  who  was  made  dictator.  He  assembled  the 
whole  military  force  of  Rome  along  with  Latin  and 
Hemican  auxiUaries,  and  led  them  first  against  the  allies 
of    the    Veientines.      At    Nepete    he    fell    in    with    the 
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Capenates  and  Faliscans^^^,  and  gave  them  a  decisive  de- 
feat :  after  this  he  increast  the  number  of  the  forts  before 
Veii,  and  invested  the  dty  more  closely  than  ever. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  simple  narrative  of  the  war 
as  it  was  given  by  the  annals :  their  account  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  has  been  entirely  supplanted  by  a  poeti- 
cal story,  belonging  to  the  lay  or  legend,  as  one  may 
choose  to  call  it,  of  Camillus:  an  epic  narrative,  the 
features  of  which  are  irreconcilable  with  history,  and 
which  extends  from  this  period  down  to  the  last  victory 
over  the  Gauls  by  the  Alban  mount,  forming  a  whole 
still  preserved,  at  least  in  substance,  under  a  biogra^ 
phical  form  in  Plutarch.  In  this  legend  Veil  is  the 
Roman  Ilion :  from  it  came  the  story  that  the  siege  lasted 
ten  years:  it  is  by  the  same  legend  that  the  destiny 
of  the  city  is  connected  with  the  prodigy  of  the  Alban 
lake;  that  the  gods  themselves  are  represented  as  inter- 
fering to  decide  it;  and  that  the  fate  of  the  victorious 
general  and  the  conquering  people  are  made  to  result, 
as  an  expiation  for  their  excessive  prosperity,  from  the 
fall  of  Veii.  Henceforth  we  are  no  longer  standing  on 
historical  ground :  I  shall  relate  this  poem  like  the  rest, 
restoring  its  original  substance. 

A  number  of  portents,  and  among  others  an  un- 
exampled swelling  of  the  Alban  lake,  had  terrified  the 
Romans.  In  the  midst  of  the  dogdays^,  without  any 
fall  of  rain  or  anything  unseasonable  in  the  weather, 
the  water  rose  to  such  a  highth  as  to  overflow  the 
mountain  which  inclosed  it,  and  deluge  the  neighbouring 
country  ^^.     At  any   other   time  the  senate   would   have 

1044  This  renders  it  improbable  that  Capena  should  have  stood  in  the 
situation  generally  assigned  to  it,  which  is  nearer  to  Rome. 

45  Dionysius  Exc  Mai  8.  p.  8.  To  6ipo^  eXfiyew  Plutarch  Ca- 
milL  c.  3. 

46  Dionysius  £zc  Mai  8.  p.  9.  Plutarch  CamilL  c.  3.  Zonaras 
¥11. 90.  Cicero's  words^  dum  lacua  redundaret,  De  Divin.  i.  44  (100),  say 
the  same  thing.  I  notice  this,  because  Livy  has  merely  in  tUtUudinem 
imoUtam  crevU.    v.  15. 
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consulted  the  Etruscan  aruspexes  on  the  inaport  of  this 
prodigy:  but  as  it  was,  there  was  ground  to  expect  a 
deceitful  answer:  a  solemn  embassy  was  therefore  sent  to 
inquire  of  the  Pythian  oracle* 

It  was  a  time  of  truce  round  the  walls  of  Veil ;  and 
many,  who  from  living  so  near  had  known  each  other 
before  the  war,  would  often  fall  into  discourse.  In  this 
manner  the  inhabitants  heard  of  the  prodigy  of  the 
lake;  and  a  soothsayer  was  impelled  by  destiny  to  scoff 
at  the  efforts  of  the  Romans,  the  futility  of  which  was 
foretold  in  the  prophetic  books.  Some  days  after,  a 
Roman  centurion  invited  the  soothsayer  to  come  into  the 
plain  between  the  walls  and  the  Roman  trenches,  to  hear 
an  account  of  a  portent  that  had  fallen  out  in  his  house, 
and  to  teach  him  in  what  way  to  appease  the  gods :  the 
aruspex  was  seduced  by  the  reward  promist  him,  and 
incautiously  let  himself  be  led  near  the  Roman  lines. 
On  a  sudden  the  strong  centurion  seized  the  old  man, 
and  dragged  him,  an  easy  prey,  into  the  camp.  From 
hence  he  was  carried  to  Rome  before  the  senate,  where 
he  was  forced  by  threats  to  speak  the  truth,  and,  loudly 
bewailing  the  destiny  that  had  infatuated  him  to  be- 
tray the  secret  of  his  nation,  confest  that  the  Veientine 
books  of  fate  announced,  that,  so  long  as  the  lake  kept 
on  overflowing,  Veii  could  not  be  taken,  and  that,  if  thef 
waters  were  to  reach  the  sea,  Rome  would  perish  ^^^. 
Not  long  afterward  the  embassadors  returned  from  Delphi, 
and  brought  an  answer  to  a  like  effect*®:  whereupon  the 

1047  Such  is  the  statement  of  ^eaefata  given  by  Cicero,  De  Divin.  i. 
44  (100) :  that  in  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Dionysius  is  much  less  forcible. 

48  Tbe  oracle  ought  to  correspond  more  exactly  with  the  prediction 
of  the  Ubrifataks,  as  given  by  Cicero,  than  it  does  in  Dionysius,  £xc. 
Mai  13.  p.  11,  and  in  Plutarch  CamilL  c.  4.:  for  Veii  it  mattered  not 
whether  the  water  reacht  the  sea,  provided  it  kept  on  overflowing ;  but 
not  so  for  Rome.  The  words,  cave  lacu  contineri,  in  Livy  iv.  16,  are  at 
variance  with  the  unquestionable  import  of  the  prediction ;  for  it  was 
the  overflow  that  protected  Veii.  The  oracle  seems  to  have  been  altered 
in  this  place:  in  other  parts  several  of  the  verses,  in  which  it  was 
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tunnel  was  b^un,  in  order  that  the  lake  might  cease  to 
overflow,  and  that  the  water  drawn  from  it  might  be 
spread  through  the  fields  in  ditches.  This  work  was 
carried  on  unremittingly;  and  the  Veientines  learnt  that 
the  fatal  consummation,  on  which  their  ruin  hung  was 
at  hand.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  implore  forbear- 
ance, but  they  found  no  compassion:  the  chief  of  the 
envoys,  before  they  quitted  the  senate-house  with  the  un- 
relenting answer,  warned  the  Romans  once  more  of  the 
penalty  that  would  inevitably  await  them :  for,  as  certainly 
as  Veii  was  now  doomed  to  fall,  so  surely  did  the  same 
oracles  foretell  that  soon  after  the  fall  of  Veii  Rome  would 
be  taken  by  the  Gauls^*^.     Nobody  listened  to  him. 

Camillus  was  already  commanding  as  dictator  before 
the  city,  and  without  being  suspected  was  executing  the 
work  that  paved  the  way  for  its  destruction.  The  Ro- 
mans seemed  to  be  standing  quietly  at  their  posts,  as  if 
they  were  awaiting  the  slow  issue  of  a  blockade  which 
could  not  be  forced:  but  the  army  was  divided  into  six 
bands,  and  these,  relieving  one  another  every  six  hours, 
were  labouring  incessantly  in  digging  a  mine,  which  was 
to  lead  into  the  citadel  of  Veii,  and  there  was  to  open 
into  the  temple  of  Juno. 

Before  the  assault  was  made,  the  dictator  inquired  of 
the  senate,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  spoil.  Appius 
Claudius,  the  grandson  of  the  decemvir,  advised  selling 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury,  that  it  might  supply 
pay  for  the  army  without  need  of  a  property-tax:  this 
was  opposed  by   P.   Licinius,   the   most  eminent  among 

exprest  by  the  legend^  may  be  recognized:  Emissam  per  ^os  rig&bis— 
dissTpdtainque  rivis  extingues,— Turn  insiste  audax  h68tiuin  miiris,— . 
mem6r  quam  p^r  tot  annos  6b8ide8  (irbem, — 6x  ea  tibi  his  quae  nunc 
p4nduntur  f&tis  vict6ri4ro  datam— Bell6  perfect6  donum  ampl&m  victor 
4d  mea  t^rapla  port4to. 

1049  Dionysius  Exc.  12.  p.  12,  and  Cicero  de  Divin.  i.  44,  who,  where 
he  says  that  the  secrets  of  the  books  of  fate  were  betrayed  by  a  deserter, 
is  so  far  following  a  more  prosaic  narrative. 
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the  plebeian  military  tribunes :  he  even  declared  it  would 
be  unfair  if  none  but  the  soldiers  then  on  the  spot  were 
to  have  a  share  in  the  booty,  for  which  every  citizen  had 
made  some  sacrifice  or  other.  Notice,  he  said,  ought 
therefore  to  be  given,  for  all  who  wisht  to  partake  in  it 
to  proceed  to  the  camp^®***.  This  was  decreed,  and  old 
and  young  flockt  toward  the  devoted  city.  Hereupon  as 
soon  as  the  water  was  disperst  over  the  fields,  and  the 
passage  into  the  citadel  finisht,  Camillus  made  a  vow  to 
cdebrate  great  festive  games,  and  to  dedicate  a  temple 
to  Matuta,  a  goddess  highly  revered  on  the  adjacent 
Tyrrhenian  coast^^,  and  addrest  prayers  to  Juno,  whose 
temple  covered  the  way  destined  to  lead  the  Romans  into 
the  city,  with  promises  that  she  should  receive  higher 
honours  than  ever :  nor  were  his  adjurations  fruitless.  To 
the  Pjrthian  Apollo,  whose  oracle,  when  it  encouraged  the 
Romans  to  put  trust  in  the  words  of  the  aruspex,  de- 
manded an  offering  for  Delphi,  he  vowed  a  tenth  of  the 
spoil.  Then  at  the  appointed  hour  the  passage  was  filled 
with  the  cohorts;  Camillus  himself  led  the  way^':  mean- 
while the  horns  blew  the  signal  for  the  assault^,  and  the 
countless  host  brought  scaling-ladders,  as  if  they  meant 
to  mount  the  walls  from  every  side.  Here  the  citi- 
zens   stood  expecting  the   enemy,   while  their  king  was 

1050  The  remark  in  Livy,  v.  90,  that  on  such  occasions  the  nimhle 
plunderer  and  not  the  good  soldier  fares  the  hest,  is  groundless,  unless 
we  suppose  that  at  this  sackage  the  ancient  regulation  described  by 
Polybius  (x.  16)  for  the  giving  up  and  equal  division  of  the  spoil  was  not 
observed.  Even  the  srarian  who  had  paid  the  tax  was  to  have  a  share, 
though  he  had  not  served ;  and  so  was  every  plebeian,  without  r^ard  to 
the  question,  nvhether  he  was  a  hcuples  and  had  paid  much  or  littl^  cat 
whetlier  he  was  a  proletarian  and  had  paid  nothing. 

&i  On  the  temple  of  Matuta  at  Pyrgi  see  Wesseling  on  Diodorus 
XV.  14. 

52  Such  must  have  been  the  account  in  the  l^end,  since  Camillus 
offers  the  flesh  of  the  victim  on  the  altar :  he  must  have  been  one  of  the 
first  who  rose  from  underground. 

53  See  Scaliger  on  Festus,  Aeneatores 
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sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Juno :  the  aruspex,  when  he 
saw  the  victim ,  declared  that  whoever  brought  the  god- 
dess her  due  share  of  the  slaughtered  animal  would 
conquer.  This  was  heard  by  the  Romans  underground: 
they  burst  forth,  and  seized  the  flesh,  and  Camillus 
offered  it  up.  From  the  citadel  they  rusht  irresistibly 
through  the  city,  and  opened  the  nearest  gates  to  the 
assailants. 

The  incredible  amount  of  the  spoil  even  surpast  the 
expectations  of  the  conquerors.  The  whole  was  given 
to  the  army,  except  the  captives  who  had  been  spared 
in  the  massacre,  before  the  unarmed  had  their  lives 
granted  to  them,  and  who  were  sold  on  the  account  of 
the  state.  All  objects  of  human  property  had  already 
been  removed  from  the  empty  walls :  the  ornaments  and 
statues  of  the  gods  alone  were  yet  untoucht.  Juno  had 
accepted  the  vow  of  a  temple  on  the  Aventine :  but  every 
one  trembled  to  touch  her  image;  for,  according  to  the 
Etruscan  religion,  none  but  a  priest  of  a  certain  house 
might  do  so  without  fear  of  death.  A  body  of  chosen 
knights,  who  took  courage  to  venture  upon  removing  it 
from  its  place,  proceeded  to  the  temple  in  white  robes, 
and  asked  the  goddess  whether  she  consented  to  go  to 
Rome  ?  They  heard  her  voice  pronounce  her  assent ; 
and  the  statue  of  its  own  accord  followed  those  who 
were  leading  it  forth  ^^^. 

While  Camillus  was  looking  down  from  this  temple 
on  the  magnificence  of  the  captured  city,  the  immense 
wealth  of  which  the  spoilers  were  amassing,  he  called  to 
mind  the  threats  of  the  Veientines,  and  that  the  gods 
were  wont  to  regard  excessive  prosperity  with  displeasure; 
and  he  prayed  to  the  mighty  queen  of  heaven  to  let  the 

1054  Plutarch,  Camill.  c.  6,  expressly  charges  Livy  with  weakening 
the  old  tale  by  making  one  of  the  Romans  ask  the  question  in  jest,  and 
others  believe  they  saw  a  nod  of  assent  Dionysius,  Exc  17.  p.  18, 
says  that  the  goddess  repeated  her  words  twice  over--as  in  the  legend  of 
Fortuna  muUebris:  vui,  66. 
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calamity  that  was  to  expiate  it  be  such  as  the  republic 
and  he  himself  could  support  ^*^*.  When  after  ending  his 
prayer  he  turned  round  to  the  right,  with  his  head  veiled 
according  to  custom*^,  his  foot  stumbled,  and  he  fell:  it 
seemed  as  if  the  goddess  had  graciously  appeased  destiny 
with  this  mishap:  and  Camillus,  forgetting  the  foreboding 
that  had  warned  him,  provoked  the  angry  powers  by  the 
unexampled  pomp  and  pride  of  his  triumph :  Jupiter  and 
Sol  saw  him  drive  up  with  their  own  team  of  white  horses 
to  the  Capitol.  This  arrogance  he  atoned  for  by  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  Rome  by  her  destruction. 

Thus  far  the  poetical  tradition  is  a  whole;  and, 
though  it  relates  an  event  which  undoubtedly  occurred, 
free  scope  has  been  given  to  the  imagination  in  it. 

On  the  rising  of  the  Alban  lake,  and  the  discharge 
of  its  waters,  I  shall  speak  lower  down  from  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  and  shall  point  out  that,  since  the 
epoch  assigned  to  that  event  is  unquestionably  correct, 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  tunnel  should  have  been 
completed  before  the  capture  of  Veii :  even  if  we  disdain 
to  insist  on  Livy^s  statement,  which  represents  the  work 
as  not  having  been  begun  till  after  the  return  of  the 
envoys  from  Delphi,  and  places  this  in  the  year  before 
the  city  was  taken*^.  It  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that 
then,  as  during  the  conflict  with '  the  Samnites,  the 
Pythian  god  was  asked  how  the  war  might  be  brought 
to  a  close :  and  without  being  chargeable  with  a  shallow 

lou  The  making  CamilluB  utter  the  prayer  in  the  temple  of  Juno  is 
an  addition  of  my  own^  but  unquestionably  in  the  spirit  of  the  l^end. 

M  The  cell  was  open  toward  the  east ;  and  the  face  of  the  statue 
tamed  toward  the  same  quarter :  in  front  of  the  cell  stood  the  altar  in 
the  open  air.  A  person  in  sacrificing  stood  between  the  altar  and  the 
sanctuary^  and  when  offering  up  his  prayer  lookt  likewise  toward  the  east ; 
but  he  also  turned  round  toward  the  image  to  do  it  reva-ence^  though 
with  his  head  veiled^  that  he  might  not  behold  it^  now  that  the  deity 
had  been  called  down  into  the  sanctuary. 
57  Livy  V.  16  and  19. 
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attempt  to  explain  away  difficulties,  we  may  suppose, 
indeed  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the  answer,  which 
is  totally  unlike  those  of  the  Pythian  priestess,  and 
which  distinctly  enjoins  the  undertaking  an  extremely 
difficult  and  expensive  work,  such  as  the  impoverisht 
nation  mwrt  hmwe  been  strongly  averse  to,  was  either  pnv 
cnred  or  fabricated  and  publisht  by  the  senate.  Should 
any  one  reject  this  supposition,  from  a  wish  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  every  Delphic  oracle,  however  it  may  have 
been  handed  down,  yet  surely  we  shall  scarcely  find 
anybody  with  such  a  measure  of  heathen  faith,  as  se- 
riously to  imagine  it  conceivable  that  the  answer  of  the 
oracle  should  have  coincided  with  the  words  of  an 
Etruscan  soothsayer. 

That  Veii  was  taken  by  means  of  a  mine,  seems  never 
to  have  been  questioned  hitherto;  Livy  having  got  rid 
of  the  incident  in  which,  as  by  a  tragedy-miracle, 
the  sacrifice  begun  by  the  Etruscan  prince  is  completed 
by  the  dictator.  The  rising  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  like 
that  of  a  ghost  on  the  stage,  out  of  the  ground,  has  not 
excited  any  scruples;  and  its  taking  place  in  the  temple 
of  Juno  has  undoubtedly  been  regarded  as  an  accidental 
circumstance :  but  in  the  legend  this  is  the  keystone  of  the 
whole  story.  As  Veii  was  to  be  besieged  for  ten  years, 
like  Ilion;  as  the  passage  filled  with  armed  men  answers 
to  the  horse  of  Epeus,  which  was  led  up  to  Pergama ; 
so  it  is  Juno  who  brings  destruction  on  both  cities.  It 
was  not  the  vow  of  Camillus  that  first  gained  her  over: 
the  way  by  which  the  armed  men  were  to  issue  forth  in 
her  temple,  and  to  consummate  the  sacrifice  on  which 
the  fate  of  Veii  finally  depended,  had  already  been  com- 
mitted to  her  protection.  .  Juno  was  the  peculiar  Argive 
deity  of  the  Italian  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  Pelasgians: 
her  temple  on  Lacinium  was  a  bond  of  union  to  the 
(Enotrian   states  ^^®:   that  in  the  land  of  the  Picentines 

1068  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 
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was  ascribed  to  the  Argonauts  ^°^^:  at  Falerii  there  was 
one  that  had  subsisted  with  its  sacred  rites  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Siculians®*.  Now  as  the  iEquian  con- 
querors had  retained  her  worship  at  Falerii,  the  Etrus- 
cans had  done  the  same  at  Veii :  the  goddess  however  was 
not  reconciled  to  the  foreiners:  she  desired  to  dwell  on 
the  Aventine  with  the  Latin  plebeians,  the  offspring  of 
her  ancient  Tyrrhenians.  This  was  the  poet^s  meaning : 
and  thus  it  is  Juno,  the  angry  goddess  of  the  Iliad,  who 
causes  the  prodigy  of  the  Alban  lake :  for  until  this 
was  drawn  off,  destiny,  according  to  the  Etruscan  reli- 
gion, did  not  permit  Veii  to  fall :  she  likewise  infatuated 
the  aruspex  to  betray  the  secret.  To  suppose  that 
what  is  the  main  point  here,  the  opening  of  the  pas- 
sage into  her  temple,  was  a  casual  incident,  is  decidedly 
illogical. 

It  is  another  question,  whether,  after  giving  up  this 
circumstance,  we  may  not  still  have  historical  ground  for 
believing  that  Veii  was  taken  by  means  of  a  passage  out 
of  which  armed  men  mounted  within  the  walls.  Diodo- 
rus  speaks  of  such  a  one,  without  any  further  de- 
tails": and  no  mention  is  to  be  found  of  any  other 
mode  of  taking  the  town.  Now  I  will  admit  that  the 
tufa  of  this  district  may  be  easily  workt,  and  yet  is  so 
firm  as  not  to  need  carpentry :  which  would  only  be 
required  where  the  passage  was  to  be  carried  under  the 
walls:  and  these  might  be  supported  upon  posts  and 
beams,  as  they  would  have  been  if  undermined  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  them  fall  in :  such  a  mine  might  still 
leave  room  for  a  passage.  If  there  were  any  large  open 
places  within  the  city,  it  was  possible  that  the  passage 
might  hit  upon  them,   and  that   the  troops  might  rush 

1050  Vd.  I.  p.  44. 

60  DionysiuB  i.  21 :  compare  Eckhel  doctr.  num.  i.  p.  92. 

61  Diodorus  xiv.  93.      Boioi;«    e(€vo\t6pKri<ra¥y   hmipv^a    Kara- 
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out  during  the  night  without  being  seen :  this  however 
depended  on  fortune;  and  no  human  dexterity  oould  as- 
certain the  right  direction,  even  supposing  that  the  dis- 
tance  was  not  great  ^^^.  One  may  also  conceive  a  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  statement,  that  a  sixth  part  of  the 
army  was  employed  in  this  service;  though  it  is  clear 
that  but  very  few  could  work  together  in  lengthening 
the  passage  at  the  same  time.  Many  may  have  been  en- 
gaged in  widening  it;  and  a  great  number,  placed  in 
file,  may  have  conveyed  the  stones  from  hand  to  hand 
as  they  were  hewn  out :  but  their  proper  destination  would 
be  to  protect  the  work,  in  case  it  was  discovered  by  the 
besieged,  and  to  try  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  bursting 
into  the  city.  It  is  manifestly  however  utterly  improba- 
ble that  the  besiegers  should  needlessly  have  burthened 
themselves  with  a  hard  and  tedious  labour,  when  by  merely 
firing  the  timbers,  by  which  the  walls  must  at  all  events 
have  been  propt  up,  they  might  have  made  a  breach: 
the  Romans  assuredly  were  not  afraid  of  mounting  one* 
Such  mines  were  very  usual  in  sieges:  whereas  in  the 
whole  history  of  ancient  military  operations,  we  shall 
scarcely  find  an  authentic  instance  of  a  town  taken  in  the 
manner  related  of  Veii^.  I  should  therefore  be  inclined 
to   conjecture   that   the  legend  arose  out  of  a   tradition, 

1063  Zonaras  vn.  21.  UofipmBev  dp^dtxevo^, 
63  The  capture  of  Fidenfe  by  A.  Servilius  (Livy  iv.  22)  is  not  a  whit 
better  attested  than  that  of  Veil :  the  only  other  instance,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  that  of  Chalcedon  by  Darius,  in  Polysnus  vn.  11.  5. 
Now  this  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  no  source  but  Ctesias,  who 
had  related  the  burning  of  that  city  by  Darius  after  his  return  from 
his  Scythian  expedition :  see  Photius  p.  38.  b.  ed.  Bek.  Any  story  relating 
to  this  period,  even  if  told  by  a  far  more  scrupulous  witness,  must  be 
extremely  doubtful :  how  few  of  the  particulars  with  r^ard  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  can  be  regarded  as  historical?  Herodotus  knows 
nothing  about  that  siege  of  Chalcedon :  he  tells  us  indeed  that  Otanes 
took  Chalcedon,  together  with  other  towns  in  those  parts :  v.  26 :  but 
this  was  at  a  later  period,  and  under  circumstances  very  different  from 
those  related  by  Ctesias. 
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that  Vdi  was  taken  by  means  of  a  mine  by  which  a 
part  of  the  wall  was  overthrown.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
first  time  such  a  thing  was  ever  tried  in  the  Roman  wars : 
for  in  Latium,  where  the  strength  of  the  towns  arose 
from  the  steep  rocks  on  which  they  were  built,  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  mining. 

The  story  that  CamiUus  triumpht  with  a  proud  mag- 
nificence never  witnest  beftH'e  or  after,  may  perhaps  also 
belong  wholly  to  the  poem^  and  may  originally  have 
been  framed  to  enhance  his  glory :  the  discrepancies  and 
difficulties  in  the  account  of  the  qfiering  to  the  Delphic 
temple  probably  had  no  other  source  than  the  annalsi 

The  dictator  had  vowed  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo:  the  pontiffs  declared  that  the  republic 
was  only  answerable  for  such  money  as  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  quaestors,  and  for  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings and  of  the  ground  which  the  people  of  Veii  had 
been  masters  of  before  the  capture ;  and  that  every  one 
who  had  taken  any  part  of  the  spoil,  must  pay  for  it 
according  to  its  value :  if  he  did  not  do  so  conscien- 
tiously, the  sin  would  be  at  his  own  door,  not  with  the 
city^*^.  This  obligation  was  not  divulged  till  the  gains 
of  the  bloody  day  had  been  spent  by  most,  and  the 
provident  husbands  had  laid  out  theirs:  the  terrours  of 
conscience  however  extorted  a  compensation,  which  was 
felt  as  no  less  a  burthen  than  a  tax:  and  every  one  was 
fidl  of  resentment  against  the  general,  whose  undissem- 
bled  illwill  toward  the  people  made  his  silence  look  like 
intentional  malice,  since  he  might  have  given  them  notice 
beforehand  to  lay  apart  the  consecrated  share. 

It  was  resolved  to  make  a  golden  bowl  equal  in  value 
to  this  tenth:  now  supposing  that  the  sum  which  the 
treasury  had  to  pay  was  not  in  hand,  and  that  it  would 

1064  I  have  inverted  the  common  story,  in  which  it  sounds  no  less 
strange  that  the  dictator  should  have  forgotten  his  vow,  than  that  the 
senate  should  not  have  thought  in  the  first  instance  of  the  ohligation  of 
the  state. 

Vol.  II.  Hh 
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have  been  requisite  to  levy  a  property-tax  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  an  extremely  meritorious  ^uct  in  the  women 
to  give  up  their  ornaments  and  jewels:  of  course  they 
were  to  be  T&paid  when  the  gods  should  again  bless  the 
arms  of  the  republic.  They  were  rewarded  by  the 
senate  with  the  privilege  of  going  in  chariots  through 
the  city*^,  which  men  enjoyed  only  during  the  term  of 
their  curule  offices.  A  trireme  with  three  envoys  on 
board  was  sent  to  deliver  the  consecrated  offmng;  but 
it  was  taken  by  soide  Liparaean  ships  of  war,  and 
carried  to  their  island.  The  Romans  call  them  pirates : 
but  there  is  much  more  likelihood  in  the  account  whidi 
says  that  the  Roman  galley  was  captured  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  corsair^.  For  the  Liparseans 
kept  cruisers  out  against  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  and 
dedicated  many  offerings  at  Delphi  out  of  the  booty 
they  took  from  them^ :  lUid  though  the  Romans  we  far 
removed  from  all  Imputation  of  having  ever  been  guilty 
of  piracy,  still  it  might  very  naturally  be  suspected  that 
a  ship  running  out  from  their  coasts  was  bent  on 
ill,  and  used  the  sacred  voyage  as  a  mere  plea  to  get 
off,  or  at  least  would  not  be  withheld  from  depredatioiis 

.  io«5  If  the  moqey  had  been  in  the  treasury,  as  Livy  expressly  affirms, 
Cpecunia  ex  aerario  prompta — ut  (tr.  mil.)  aurum  ex  ea  coemerent :  ▼.  25), 
all  that  would  have  been  necessary  at  the  utmost  would  have  been  to  wait 
a  little,  and  to  pay  rather  dear  for  the  gold :  that  gold  was  to  be  had  is 
proved  by  the  discoveries  at  Canino.  The  matrons  would  have  need- 
lessly saoificed  the  price  of  the  labour  expended  on  their  Jewels:  or 
else  the  reward  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  for  nothing  but 
going  without  their  ornaments  for  a  time.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed 
that  the  state  was  obliged  to  remain  their  debtor  for  the  amount  of  its 
share.  Lending  to  the  republic  was  much  more  meritorious  during  the 
distress  caused  by  the  Crallic  invasion,  than  at  this  period  of  pn)sperity : 
hence  I^vy  is  certainly  right  in  referring  the  greater  honour  of  tb^ 
funeral  eulogies  to  the  former  (tl  4),  the  inferior  one  mentioned  in  the 
text  to  the  latter ;  and  Plutarch,  CaroiU.  c.  8,  and  IModorus,  xiv.  116,  who 
state  the  reverse,  must  be  mistaken :  the  latter  on  this  point  is  fcdkming 
different  authors  from  Fabius :  \€yov(rt  le  rtvev. 

•6  PhiUrch  CamilL  c.  8.  «7  Strabo  vi.  p.  2T5.  e. 
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should  an  opportunity  present  itsdf.  Only  two  years  Ister 
tbe  {dracies  of  the  Tyrrhenians  gave  Diotiysias  a  pretext^ 
for  an  expedition  against  theiCaerites^^^)  though  they  yirtre 
as  blameless  on  this  head  as  the  Romans  themselres: 
a  Tyrrhenian  corsair,  Postumius,  whose  name  betrayit 
him  to  have  been  a  Latin,  was  seized  and  put  to  deatk 
by  Timoleon^:  and  even  about  tbe  middle  of  the  filth 
century  the  towns  on  this  coast,  though .  subjeet  to  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  were  still  oomnrittiag  similar  outrages 
against  the  Greeks  ^^.  But  the  Liparssan  chief  magtstraAe^ 
Timasitbeus^  abhorred  the  thought  of  retaliating  on  the 
innocent  and  on  a  temple :  he  releast  the  trireme,  and  had 
it  escorted  to  its  destination.  The  senate  testified  its 
gratitude  by  presetit^  and  by  granting  Mm  the  privileges 
of  a  irpo^cvoii  and  when  Lipara  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic  war,  his  descendants 
were  exempted  from  dependence  and  from  taxation''^. 
The  bowl  was  deposited  at  Delphi  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Massilians,  but  was  not  preserved  there  long :  it  was 
melted  down  by  Onomarchus:  the  bronze  stand  how- 
ever remained  with  the  inscription,  a  Memorial  of  the 
offering'^. 

This  memorial  indeed  does  not  prove  so  conclusively 
that  the  gold  vessel  weighed  eight  talents''':  which  must 
undoubtedly  mean  Italian  talents,  of  a  hundred  pounds 
each :  an  enormous  gift  to  a  forein  temple,  toward  which 
the  Greek  cities  themselves,  at  least  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  never  acted  with  anything  like  the  same  liberality. 
The  number  however  is  not  a  historical  one,  but  ii 
the  typical  sum  at  which  the  tenth  of  an  extraordinarily 
rich  spoil,  like  that  of  Pometia  and  of  the  battle  of  Regil- 
lus,  was  valued.     From  the  tenth  of  120  talents,  or  12000 

lOtt  Biodonu  xv.  14.  «  Diodmrus  xyi.  SS. 

70  Strabo  v.  p.  838.  b.    The  pirates  seem  to  have  been  AntiatcSi 

71  Diodoras  xiv.  93. 

n  Diodoras  xiv.  93.    Appian  Italic,  fr.  9. 1. 
73  Plutarch  CamiU.  c  S. 

HH2 
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pounds  of  silver,  or  12000000  poands  of  copper,  the  an- 
nalist subtracted  the  third  of  the  Hemicans:  this  die 
Romans  could  not  dispose  of:  but  they  might  of  the 
third  which  would  have  belonged  to  the  Latins,  as 
these  were  now  dependent  on  Rome^^*.  It  would  be 
a  mere  waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  the  value  of 
the  property  contained  within  the  walls  of  Yeii  can 
have  amounted  to  the  above-mentioned  sum :  not  so 
however  to  question  whether  the  whole  tenth  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Greek  god,  since  the  same  spoils  defirayed 
the  diarge  of  building  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  Aven- 
tine. 

1074  Vol.  I.  p.  ^84.  note  11S7. 
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THE  OTHER  WARS 
DOWN  TO  THAT  WITH  THE  GAULS. 


DuBiNG  the  second  campaign  against  Veil  a  town 
called  Artena  was  taken  by  die  Romans.  According  to 
some  of  the  annalists,  it  belonged  to  the  Volscians;  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  the  Veientines:  Livy  adopted  the 
former  notion  ^^*:  yet,  were  it  not  that  we  find  mention 
of  an  engagement  in  the  same  year  near  Ferentinum,  we 
could  not  hesitate  on  internal  grounds  to  prefer  the  latter : 
it  is  natural  that  the  whole  force  of  the  republic  should 
have  been  pointed  against  Etruria;  and  so  we  might 
readily  suppose  that  a  town  in  that  extensive  country 
bad  been  conquered  by  a  division  of  the  Roman  army. 
Throughout  the  whole  remainder  of  the  Yeientine  war 
nothing  is  said  about  any  hostilities  against  the  Vol- 
scians and  iGquians;  excepting  at  Anxur,  where  the 
inhabitants,  with  the  help  of  some  of  their  countrymen 
who  had  got  into  the  town,  overpowered  the  Roman 
garrison  in  353.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
was  brought  about,  shew  that  Rome  was  at  peace  with 
the  rest  of  the  Volscian  nation :  a  great  part  of  the  sol- 
diers were  absent  on  furlough,  and  Volscian  merchants 
had  been  admitted  without  any  precaution  into  the  place'^^ 
Two  years  afterward  it  was  retaken :  and  it  seems  that 
the  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  was  still  subsisting 
undisturbed :  the  Romans  were  most  deeply  concerned  to 
maintain  it;  and  the  disheartened   Ausonian   tribes  were 


im  IV.  61.  7«  Livy,  V.  8* 
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enjoying  their  repose  with  faint  hopes  of  favorable  events 
that  might  avert  the  impending  danger. 

Veii  however,  whose  destruction  they  might  perhaps 
have  prevented,  fell ;  and  in  the  very  next  year,  S60,  the 
senate  ordained  an  a^gnment  of  land  to  three  thousand 
colonists  in  the  territories  wrested  fixim  those  tribes  in 
the  last  wars.  According  to  all  appearance  Vitellia, 
which  is  spoken  of  almost  immediately  after  as  a  Roman 
colony  in  the  land  of  the  iEquians,  without  any  men- 
tion- of  its  establishment,  and  which  was  one  of  the  Albian 
towns  entimerated  among  the  conquests  of  Coriolanus^^ 
formed  the  centre  of  this  settlement^*.  No  less  manifest 
is  it  that  this  was  what  made  the  iGquians  take  up  arms 
in  the  next  year,  36l ;  just  as  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced a  century  aftar  by  the  colony  at  Carseoli  ♦ ;  just  as 
the  Gauls  were  driven  to  the  most  desperate  resolutions 
by  the  agrarian  law  of  Flaminius-|'.  So  long  as  a 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  possessors,  and  cul- 
tivated by  their  slaves,  there  might  be  hopes  of  recover- 
ing it :  but  when  a  large  number  of  free  citizens  settled 
upon  it,  ready  to  defend  their  property,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  was  it  felt  to  be  lost  for  ever,  unless  the  settle- 
ment was  destroyed  without  delay.  Nor  could  it  be 
doubted  that  the  purpose  of  such  a  colony  was  to  pave 
the  way  for  fresh  conquests.  Diodorus  says  that  the 
^urth  war  against  the  iEquians  began  at  this  time^: 
they   betrayed    no    want  of  energy   in    carrying    it    on» 

1077  Bee  above^  p»  859, 

78  Like  Signia:  see  above,  note  193. 

♦  Livy,  X.  1.  t  Polybius  u.  21. 

79  XIV.  98.  That  he  is  speaking  of  the  iEquians  has  been  per- 
ceived by  everybody :  the  oorrupt  name  A<r«iAov«  is  to  be  changed 
into  A  tKAou9,  die  form  used  by  this  writer,  not  into  AIkow  or  AIkikXov^. 
By  the  first  war  he  seems  to  have  meant  the  whole  period  pri(^  to 
310 ;  by  the  second,  that  which  broke  out  in  324,  and  for  which  pre- 
parations were  making  the  year  before  (Livy  iv.  25,  26);  by  the  Uiird, 
that  which  began  in  334  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce :  Livy  iv.  42. 
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though  they  had  been  so  slack  to  engage  in  it  II. 
the  first  campaign  the  Romans  lost  Venugo,  a  fortress, 
{M^bably  on  Mount  Algidus,  which  was  a  frequent  ob- 
ject of  contention,  and  is  usually  spoken  of  as  belonging 
to  the  Volscians.  The  story  that  it  was  not  taken  by 
force,  but  was  evacuated  without  any  necessity  ^^^,  does 
not  deserve  any  more  credit  than  the  hacknied  tale 
that  the  other  Roman  legion  the  next  day  made  amends 
for  its  defeat  by  a  victory,  which,  it  is  admitted,  pro- 
duced no  results,  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  Verrugo 
in  consequence  of  an  unlucky  mistake.  On  the  contrary 
in  the  year  after,  362^  the  advantage  is  still  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  the  iEquians:  the  colony  that  gave  rise 
to  the  war  is  destroyed  by  the  taking  of  Vitellia®^;  nay 
a  statement  the  validity  of  which  cannot  be  questioned, 
states  among  the  events  of  this  year  that  Velitne  and 
Satricum  revolted.  Such  being  the  state  of  afiairs  Cir- 
ceii,  which  must  no  doubt  have  been  reconquered  before 
the  year  349,  was  secured  by  a  colony^*,  in  which  the 
Latin  towns  assuredly  also  took  a  share,  since  we  find  it 
subsequently  reckoned  among  them.  The  neighbouring 
states  however  did  not  keep  the  upper  hand  long:  under 
this  and  the  next  year  two  iEquian  towns,  the  names  of 
which  have  a  very  odd  look^,  and  are  most  probably 
misspelt,  are  said  to  have  been,  taken  by  the  Romans: 

loeo  Diodorus  xiv.  98 :  'Ek  ^e  OvepprfyTvo^  troXca^  viro  rwv  woAc- 
pu'wv  e(€/3\fj0rj<rav.  Compare  Livy  v.  28 :  who  sees  nothing  disgraceful 
in  the  blind  panic  of  the  troops,  and  what  he  regards  as  their  needless 
flight,  but  cannot  bear  to  think  that  the  Romans  should  ever  have  been 
overpowered  by  fortune  or  by  numbers. 

81  Livy  V.  29.  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  seems  to  have  prevented 
its  reestablishment :  even  without  thb  however  Vitellia  could  not  occur 
in  the  list  of  the  Latin  colonies,  since  in  reality  it  was  only  a  conciHa- 
bulum  in  a  settlement  consisting  exclusively  of  Romans.  The  fiction  of 
Eulogius,  who  converted  it  into  a  Cremera  of  the  Vitellii  (Suetonius 
Vitell.  1),  is  not  deserving  of  th6  slightest  consideration. 

82  Diodorus  xiv.  102.    See  p.  462. 

83  Ai<l>\ov  and  Ai<potKova  :  Diodorus  xiv.  102, 106. 
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and  with  these  events  the  war  seems  to  cease  a  year 
before  tlie  arrival  of  the  Gauls. 

In  the  year  after  the  fall  of  Veil  the  conquerors 
wrcakt  their  vengeance  on  the  towns  which  had  helpt 
to  prolong  the  war.  The  people  of  Capena,  in  whoee 
territory  no  crop  and  no  buUding  was  spared,  sued 
for  peace  in  360:  since  that  town  is  never  again  men- 
tioned as  an  independent  place,  it  might  be  deemed 
certain  that  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection, 
and  that  after  the  restoration  of  Rome  they  were  incor- 
porated in  the  four  new  tribes,  unless  we  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  having  been 
swept  away  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them  during 
the  Gallic  invasion,  before  the  period  when  the  later  Ro- 
man wars  shed  some  degree  of  light  on  Etruria.  In  the 
next  year,  36l,  the  territory  of  the  Faliscans,  which  had 
already  been  laid  waste,  became  the  scene  of  more  im- 
portant undertakings.  They  had  taken  up  a  very  strong 
position,  a  mile  from  Falerii,  to  cover  the  neighbouring 
country:  Camillus  without  a  battle  forced  them  to  re- 
treat into  the  town.  Had  this  war  been  protracted  like 
that  before  Veii,  while  it  was  so  much  further  from  Rome, 
it  would  have  exasperated  the  indignation  of  the  com- 
monalty at  the  scheme  of  the  patricians  to  appropriate 
the  territory  won  from  the  Veientines  to  themselves :  the 
peace,  even  if  it  yielded  no  other  advantages,  was  ren- 
dered agreeable  to  the  people  by  the  exactioii  of  a  year'^s 
pay  from  the  enemy,  whereby  the  taxpayers  were  relieved 
from  the  tribute,  and  the  soldiers,  withoqt  serving,  re- 
ceived their  full  wages'^ 

Some  incident  that  occurred  in  this  war  must  no 
doubt  have  supplied  a  groundwork  for  the  wellknown 
story,  that  a  schoolmaster  of  Falerii  treacherously  con- 
ducted the  boys  of  the  noblest  families  into  the  Roman 

vm  Livy  v.  27.    According  to  the  regular  practice  whatever  territory 
and  captives  had  been  taken  in  the  war  would  also  be  retained. 
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camp,  and  that  Camillus  sent  them  back,  and  ordered 
the  scoundrel  to  be  flogged:  in  the  form  however  in 
which  we  are  all  familiar  with  it,  the  annals  beyond  a 
doubt  merdy  borrowed  it  from  the  legend  of  that  hero, 
the  character  of  which,  wherever  it  comes  into  view, 
will  always  be  found  to  be  no  less  unhistorical  than 
it  is  with  regard  to  the  Veientine  war.  If  we  do  but 
bring  ourselves  to  allow  the  possibility  that  this  may 
be  a  poetical  tale,  we  shall  immediately  see  how  incon- 
ceivable the  facts  are.  Nor  is  the  subsequent  narrative, 
tliat  the  Faliscans,  overcome  by  such  generosity,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans  unconditionally,  and  gave  up 
their  arms  and  hostages,  less  fabulous  ^*^**.  No  people 
can  ever  have  been  guilty  of  such  treason  against  itself: 
for  that  inconsiderate  affection,  which  has  sometimes 
thrown  a  nation  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  is  quite 
another  matter.  The  exaction  of  a  year'^s  pay  for  the 
troops  was  without  doubt  a  fact  related  in  the  annals; 
and  there  are  many  instances  of  such  a  condition  im- 
posed in  treaties  with  a  people  which  retains  its  inde- 
pendence :  but  I  question  whether  it  was  ever  demanded 
from  one  that  resigned  itself  to  a  state  of  subjection.  Of 
this  pretended  submission  of  Falerii  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
found  afterward:  on  this  point  however  an  advocate  of 
the  story  might  reply,  that  the  Faliscans  would  natu- 
raUy  come  to  their  senses  after  their  act  of  magnanimous 
precipitation,  and  that  the  approach  of  the  Gauls  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  freedom. 

Immediately  after  the  restoration  of  Rome  we  find 
her  in  possession  of  the  soverainty  over  Sutrium  and 
Nepete,  towns  which  lay  between  Veil  and  Vulsinii,  and 
which  long  after  formed  the  border  fortresses  of  her 
territory  on    the   side    of    Etruria.      On    which    of   the 

1065  Livy^  rqiresents  it  as  having  surrendered  acccndingto  the  strictest 
forms :  MittUe  tpii  arma,  qui  obsides,  qui  urbem  patentibus  partis  acdpiarU : 
80  that  they  even  ask  for  a  garrison,  which  in  antiquity,  as  during  the 
thirty-years  war,  was  of  all  scourges  the  most  dreaded. 
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chief  cities  they  were  previously  dependent  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  out.  The  conquest  of  Sutrium  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  36l,  under  whidi  Diodorus 
mentions  an  expedition  against  it^^^,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  with  the  Faliscans.  The  acquisition  or  the 
possessicm  of  that  town  may  probably  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  war  against  Vulsinii,  which  was  decided  in 
the  second  campaign,  in  36^^  by  a  great  victory,  when 
aght  thousand  Etruscans  laid  down  their  arms^.  A 
peace  was  concluded  for  twenty  years,  and  the  van- 
quisht  were  charged  with  a  yearns  pay  for  the  Roman 
army.  In  this  war  the  Salpinates  were  in  alliance  with 
Vulsimi;  so  that  this  people,  whose  territory  cannot  have 
been  far  off,  must  either  have  been  one  of  the  soverain 
Etrurian  states,  of  which  no  other  notice  has  been  pre- 
served, or  a  tribe  of  some  diffsrent  race  that  retained  its 
independence  in  this  neighbourhood^. 

This  was  on  every  side  a  calamitous  time  for  the 
Etruscans.  The  year  before  (01.  99*  1)  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  under  the  plea  of  punishing  their  piracies, 
had  sailed  with  sixty  gallies  to  the  Tyrrhenian  coast, 
and  had  taken  the  harbour  of  Caere,  the  Pelasgian 
Pyrgi,  after  very  little  resistance,  inasmuch  as  the  Cae- 
rites,  who  were  perfectly  innocent^,  could  not  expect  an 
attack.  The  tyranf s  object  was  to  plunder  a  temjde  of 
Matuta,  which  was  exceedingly  rich  in  votive  offerings: 

1086  XIV.  98.  *£iri  has  dropt  out  before  Sour^ioy,  but  this  is  the  only 
change  required.  The  name  of  that  town  cannot  have  got  iu  by 
accident;  and  the  person  by  whom  our  text  of  Diodorus  was  patdit 
up  from  some  torn  manuscript,  wa9  utterly  ignorant  of  everything 
connected  with  Rome,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  misshapen 
names  in  his  Fasti:  he  assuredly  had  never  heard  of  Sutrium. 

87  Livy  V.  32.  According  to  Diodorus,  xiv.  109,  the  battle  was 
fought  near  Gurasium. 

88  Salpinum  therefore  may  put  in  its  claim  to  b^  tlie  nameless  urlm 
vetus,  Orvieto. 

89  Strabo  v.  p.  230.  c. 
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he  found  fiye  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  gold  there, 
and  with  these  and  a  number  of  captives  he  reembarkt 
with  impunity:  the  Cserites  had  marcht  out  with  the 
utmost  haste  to  defend  the  temple  against  him,  but 
were  defeated,  and  their  territory  ravaged^**®**.  In  the 
same  year  the  Roman  consuls,  L.  Valerius  and  M. 
Manliust  were  compelled  to  abdicate  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  senate  three  months  before  the  close  of  their 
office:  and  the  only  cause  assigned  is  the  pestilence 
which  prevailed,  and  by  which  they  are  said  to  have 
been  attackt^^.  Such  a  motive  would  have  been  quite 
unexampled;  and  was  assuredly  fabricated  with  no  other 
ground  than  the  fact  that  one  of  the  census  did  actually 
die.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  deposed, 
and  that  the  reason  was  their  having  failed  to  give  due 
succour  to  a  town,  which  protected  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  which  must  have 
been  united  to  Rome  by  the  most  amicable  ties,  since 
the  objects  of  her  national  worship  were  deposited  two 
years  after  within  its  walls :  not  to  mention  that  through 
the  whole  oi  the  Veientine  war  Caere  had  at  all  evaits 
refrained  from  every  act  of  hostility  against  Rome.  Be- 
sides the  expedition  of  Dionysius  could  not  but  be  viewed 
with  alarm,  since  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  were  already 
dependent  on  him,  and  his  settlements  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  em  the  coasts  of  the  Umbrians  and  Venetians,  be- 
trayed that  he  entertained  schemes  against  the  whole  of 
the  Italian  peninsula:  nor  were  those  schemes  to  be 
despised  at  a  time  when  he  would  have  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  alluring  the  Gauls,  with  whom  he  had  made 
friends  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  to  march  whither- 
soever he  pleased,  at  the  mere  price  of  the  booty  they 
otight  carry  off. 

;ooo  Diodoros  xv.  li:  compare  WesseliDg's  note. 
51  Livy  V,  31. 
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DOWN  TO  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  GAULS. 


There  seems  to  be  a  similar  incorrectness  in  the 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  military  tribunes  of 
the  year  353  abdicated  two  months  and  a  half  befcnre 
the  regular  time;  in  consequence  of  which  their  suc- 
cessors came  into  office  on  the  first  of  October,  as  con- 
tinued to  be  the  practice  down  to  the  change  just  spoken 
of.  After  the  defeat  before  Veil,  caused  by  the  fault 
of  two  members  of  the  college,  it  was  right  to  depriye 
these  of  their  imperium:  but  it  would  have  been  no 
less  absurd  than  unjust  to  depose  the  whole  body  at  a 
moment  when  such  a  disaster  was  to  be  repaired.  The 
alteration  however  rendered  the  election  of  plebeian  mi- 
litary tribunes  more  difficult;  and  this  was  no  doubt 
the  end  the  patricians  had  in  view,  not  a  merely  ind- 
dehtal  advantage.  The  election  of  military  tribunes  as 
well  as  that  of  tribunes  of  the  people  was  held  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  of  office:  the  latter  went  oiit  three 
days  before  the  former ;  and  nothing  could  be  so  power- 
ful a  recommendation  of  a  candidate  against  the  means 
which  the  patricians  had  of  controlling  the  elections, 
as  his  having  acted  honorably  in  the  tribuneship,  from 
which  he  had  just  retired.  Now  however  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  military  tribunes  was  transferred  to  the 
first  of  October,  an  ex-tribune  was  no  longer  eligible,  till 
he  had  been  above  nine  months  and  a  half  out  of  office ; 
in   the   course   of  which   time   the  people    must   already 
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have  become  estranged  from  him,  more  especially  as  he 
had  opt  the  power  of  addressing  them  during  it. 

Against  the  tribunes  then  in  office  indeed  there  was 
no  need  of  any  such  measures:  they  had  never  opposed 
the  will  of  the  faction  whose  sentiments  had  again  be- 
come predominant  in  the  senate;  on  the  contrary  they 
voluntarily  offered  their  aid  to  compell  the  military 
tribunes  to  abdicate,  on  their  refusing  to  do  so^^^. 
How  completely  they  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
adverse  party,  appeared  at  the  elections  for  the  next 
year^.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  public  voice  would  call  for  men  of  the  most  resolute 
character :  such  persons  must  have  been  excluded  by  the 
tribunes  who  presided:  at  the  same  time  the  candidates 
of  the  patrician  faction  could  not  succeed  in  getting  a 
sufficient  number  of  votes :  hence  the  election  was  closed, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Trebonian  law,  when  only  eight 
tribunes  had  been  appointed.  The  oligarchy  now  dreamt 
that  the  counter-revolution  was  already  dose  at  hand, 
and  promist  themselves  to  fill  the  two  vacant  places  with 
patricians:  but  their  illgrounded  hopes  were  to  be  dis- 
appointed. The  eight  tribunes  who  had  been  elected 
did  indeed  choose  themselves  two  collegues,  but  out  of 
their  own  order:  nay  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
artifice  was  totally  baffled,  than  that  these  two  were  se- 
lected from  among  the  tools  of  the  oligarchy*^.     At  all 

1002  The  coming  forward  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peq^le  against  the 
military  tribunes^  as  related  in  Livy,  v.  9 — who  had  forgotten  the  story 
he  told  in  iv.  96,— is  assuredly  a  historical  fact:  but  what  took  place  at 
the  election  proves  how  far  removed  they  were  from  trying  to  encroach 
on  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Perhaps  there  may  also  be  historical 
gro1^ld  for  the  threat  of  Servilius  to  prodaim  a  dictator. 

4»  If  die  minority  in  the  tribunician  college  had  already  obtained 
the  right  of  asserting  their  veto  (see  p.  445),  it  must  have  been 
entirely  unanimous  before  it  could  conduct  the  elections  in  so  treachenms 
a  manner. 

94  It  was  necessary  that  the  vacant  places  should  be  filled:  hence  it 
might  natundly  be  inferred,  however  erroneously,  that,  the  object  at  first 
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events  the  college  of  tribunes  of  the  year  854  acted  as  i^ 
it  consisted  entirely  of  friends  of  the  people :  their  vigour 
and  their  success  corresponded  to  the  vdiemence  of -that 
disgust  which  even  temperate  men  feel  at  faithlessness 
and  wiles.  The  faction  probably  repented  bitterly  <^ 
tbeil*  rashness.  The  two  delinquents  of  the  preceding  ye^ 
were  condemned  to  a  fine  by  the  people:  tad  an  agra- 
rian law  put  an  end  to  the  frauds  by  which  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tithe  had  till  then  been  eluded  ^^.  The 
houses  were  fain  to  confirm  it:  for  the  troops  in  the 
camp  called  menacingly  for  pay;  and  the  tribunes  would 
not  aUow  it  to  be  wrung  from .  the  plebeians  who  had 
staid  at  home,  the  kindred  cf  those  who  were  bear- 
ing arms  in  the  field.  After  gaining  such  an  advantage 
the  people  was  ready  to  exert  itself  in  raising  its  leaders 
to  posts  of  honour ;  and  as  aii^ends  for  the  violence  done 
to  the  law  during  so  many  years  the  patricitas  agreed 
that  at  the  next  election  of  military  tribunes  all,  save  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  should  be  plebeians^.  Such  were 
the  fhiits  which  the  oligarchs  reapt  from  their  craft. 

having  been  to  appoint  patricians,  the  persons  appointed  toinsthaTe  belonged 
to  their  party ;  hand  dubie  patriciarum  opUnu:  liyy  v.  la  C.  Trebonios 
however,  and  the  three  tribunes  who  impeacht  the  de&ulters  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  mnst  at  all  events  have  been  free  from  patridan  influence; 
and  their  votes  were  equal  to  those  of  the  other  four  who  had  been  elected. 
i<to5  See  p.  486,  note  948. 
9S  Livy  says  that  all  excq>t  P.  Calvus  were  patricians:  yet  on  the 
contrary  all  the  names  which  we  find  in  v.  12,  except  L.  FHuius,  are 
plebeians,  as  has  been  remarkt  long  ago :  see  Perizonius  8.  p.  353,  foH. 
P.  Mcnius  however  has  only  got  into  the  text  through  a  coi^ecture  of 
Sifonius,  in  die  room  of  P.  Manlius  (Vulso),  as  the  name  stood  in  the 
earlier  editions  and  in  some  of  the  manuscripts,  none  of  which  haH  M^tmuif 
but  which  vary  between  Manlms  and  MamUius^  and  bedlies  ih  iht 
newly  diftcoveired  ftagments  of  the  Caj^toline  Fasti,  atad  ita  l>i6dorus 
ziv.  47.  That  the  pei'son  who  hdd  the  election  was  directed  to  tike 
votsi  forplebefams  by  a  formal  compact,  may  be  seen  from  die  ezam]^ 
of  358 :  donee  connemuet  tU  major  parg  trUmnorum  milUum  er  fMi 
.^tmretur:  Livy  v.  17.  The  electors  did  not  weed  ahy  sudi  stipu- 
lation. 
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There  were  some  among  the  patripiaDs  who  did  not 
deserve  that  name.  In  this  same  year  the  military  tri- 
bune, Cn.  Cornelius,  ordered  that  a  third  siijmidium  of 
a  hundred  ases  a  month  should  be  paid  to  those  horse- 
men who  fumisht  their  own  horses,  a  custom  which  had 
begun  two  campaigns  before,  to  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  those  who  were  supplied  with  a  horse  by 
the  state:  thare  is  no  need  of  any  argument  to  shew  that 
the  persons  whose  reasonable  demands  were  thus  satis^ 
fied,  must  have  been  mainly,  if  not  whoUy,  plebeians. 
Cn.  Cornelius,  and  his  half  brother,  P.  Lidnius  Calvus, 
an  ancestor  of  the  poet,  seem  to  have  been  the  mediators 
of  the  peace:  Calvus  in  the  college  of  855  was  the 
leading  person  among  the  four  tribunes  of  his  order  ^^^^. 
The  government  of  these  tribunes  was  irreprehensible, 
nay  glorious:  that  of  their  successors,  among  whom 
there  is  but  a  single  patrician,  the.  praetor ^^  was  no 
less  so:  but  a  terribly  hard  winter,  followed  by  a 
pestilential  summer,  afforded  the  priests  a  handle  for 
declaring  that  the  gods  were  visibly  displaying  their 
anger  at  the  profanation  of  their  auspices  by  unworn 
thy  persons.  To  the  influence  of  these  speeches,  and 
to  the  earnest  exertions  of  the  whole  order,  Livy  attri- 
butes the  result  of  the  elections  for  357,  at  which,  and  at 
those  for  358,  the  plebeians,  as  they  had  been  previously^ 
were  entirely  excluded.  But  for  359,  when  again  all  th^ 
places  except  one  are  filled  by  them,  this  majority  had  been 


1007  As  Duker's  authority  in  his  notes  on  Livy  deservedly  stands 
very  high,  I  cannot  omit  to  remark  that  his  notion,  that  Calvus  was  also 
termed  i^Hmtw  epUbe  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti,  can  only  have  heen  occ»- 
noned  by  an  interpolated  edition  of  them. 

98  P.  Veturius:  according  to  Livy,  v.  13,  and  Diodorus,  xiv.  54.  On 
the  contrary  the  newly  discovered  Capitoline  Fasti  have  two  patricians, 
Minucius  Augurinus  and  Servilius  Priscus,  instead  of  L.  Atilius  and 
Cn.  G^udus:  that  is,  the  places  are  equally  divided.  This  looks  like 
an  instance  in  which  the  curies  refused  to  confirm  the  election,  whereopon 
the  persons  named  in  the  Fasti  were  chosen  to  make  up  the  number. 
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guaranteed  to  them  before  the  day  of  election  ^^^ :  and  thus 
it  seems  as  if  there  had  been  a  compact  during  those 
four  years,  stipulating  that  for  two  years  in  succession 
the  wardenship  of  the  city  alone,  and  then  for  the  next 
two  the  whole  college  should  be  filled  by  patricians. 
As  soon  as  Veii  had  been  subdued  the  rulers  no  longer 
thought  themselves  bound  by  this  compact;  and  hence^ 
forth  down  to  the  Gallic  war  we  hear  nothing  of  ple^ 
beian  military  tribunes :  nay  for  two  years  the  centuries 
are  compelled  to  appoint  consuls. 

After  that  conquest  disputes  arose  with  regard  to 
the  possession  of  the  domain,  and  their  vehemence  was 
proportionate  to  the  richness  of  the  prize.  The  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  however  did  not  merely  demand 
an  assignment  of  land  for  their  order,  but  also  that  the 
dwellinghouses  in  the  conquered  town,  the  buildings  of 
which  were  much  handsomer  than  those  at  Rome,  should 
be  distributed  by  lot,  not  howevier  among  plebeians  alone. 
Livy  says,  they  designed  that  Veii  should  be  inhabited 
both  by  the  senate  and  the  plebs:  but  the  distinction 
drawn  in  early  ages  was  not,  as  in  his  time,  between  the 
commonalty  and  the  senate,  but  between  the  commondty 
and  the  houses:  and  the  object  of  the  proposition  ntust 
have  been  that  the  assignment  of  property  in  lands  and 
houses  should  in  this  instance  embrace  the  whole  nation. 

If  Veii  had  continued  to  subsist  as  a  city  inhabited 
by  Romans,  even  supposing  it  had  been  governed  by 
a  prefect,  without  a  senate  and  elective  magistrates  of 
its  own,  still  the  unity  of  the  republic  would  have  been 
endangered :  and  it  would  have  been  entirely  dissolved  if, 
in  case  of  a  new  secession,  the  plebeian  magistrates  had 
fixt  their  seat  there.  Thus  far  therefore  the  resistance 
of  the  senate,  and  the  interposition  of  two  of  the  tri* 
bunes,  who  protracted  the  discussion  during  S6o  and  36l, 

1000  Livy,  V.  17,  quoted  in  note  1096.    Here  again  we  find  P.  Menius 
where  he  has  no  business ;  this  time  instead  of  Q  Manlius :  see  note  866. 
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was  not  only  justifiable  bat  pratseworthy :  only  tlie  as- 
dgnment  of  lands,  which  at  length  pat  an  end  to  the 
quarrely  ought  to  have  been  granted  from  the  first.  It 
was  not  however  till  the  year  86st — after  failing  to  get 
the  two  tribunes  who  opposed  the  measure  reelected, 
and  whoi  these  had  even  been  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  ancient  money  ^^^,  for  having 
betrayed  the  interests  of  the  commonalty — that  the  pa- 
tridans  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  setting  bounds  to 
their  cupidity.  "There  was  nothing  now  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  the  disastrous  proposition :  and  though  the  curies 
might  have  rejected  it,  which  by  the  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  sufficient  to  nullify  it,  their  right  was  at  least  quite 
as  incapable  of  being  enforced,  as  the  royal  veto  would  be 
agamst  a  bill  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  in  a  determined  struggle  with 
the  crown.  The  salutary  consequences  of  the  union  of 
the  two  orders  in  the  natkinal  tribes  now  became  mani- 
fest: the  senators  addrest  themselves  with  remonstrances 
and  oitreaties  to  thdr  plebeian  tribesmen;  their  assur- 
ance that  a  reasonable  assignment  of  land  should  be  grant- 
ed found  credit;  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  eleven 
tribes  out  of  twenty-one.  The  next  day  a  vote  of  the 
senate,  with  the  show  of  a  free  act  of  grace,  ordained 
an  assignment  of  plebeian  hides  of  seven  jugers  not  only 
to  every  father  of  a  family,  but  to  every  free  person 
in  it  ^ :  which  however  is  hardly  to  be  understood  of  all 
the  members  of  it  without  distinction  of  sex,  thou^ 
this   must  have  been  the  sense  put  upon  the  words  by 


uoo  Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  Livy  in  speaking  of  fines 
uses  aes  by  itself;  for  instance  in  n.  52:  now  he  says,  so  many  mUKa 
4Ufi9  gnwi$:  see  v.  12,  29,  32.  Hence,  it  seems,  we  may  infer  that 
amoe  the  Twelve  Tables  mulcts  were  fixt  in  ancient  money,  withoat 
r^^aid  to  the  ^Kminution  in  its  weight 

1  Ut  omnium  in  domo  libennnm  capitum  ratio  haberetur:  Lii^ 
V.  30. 

Vol.  II.  I  I 
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the  writers  who  said  that  every  citizen  recetved  eight 
and  twenty  jugers"^. 

Thore  had  been  another  assignment  prior  to  this  i 
the  patridans  had  hoped  to  satisfy  the  plebs  widi  lands 
taken  from  the  iBquians,  while  they  appio^niated  die 
territory  of  Veii  to  themselves:  10750  jugens  were  dis* 
tributed  among  3000  veterans  in  the  year  360^:  but  the 
end  was  as  far  from  being  attained,  as  the  settlem^it  of 
the  cdonists  was  from  prospering.  Circdi  seems  to  have 
been  wboUy  given  up  to  the  allies. 

During  the  discussions  about  the  territory  of  Yeii 
CamiUus  had  incurred  universal  odium :  his  vow  of  con^ 
secrating  the  tithe  of  the  spcnl,  which  he  had  been  so 
tardy  in  dedaring,  was  regarded  as  a  qntefiil  iDven* 
tion :  hence  his  impeachment  by  the  tribune  L.  Apu* 
leius  in  364  brought  him  b^ore  judges  very  unfavor- 
ably disposed  toward  him.  It  diarged  him  with  hn^ng 
secreted  some  predous  artides  from  the  spoils  of  Yeii^: 
nor  is  this  pronounced  to  be  a  calumny  dtha:  by  Livy 
or  by  Plutarch,  although  they  speak  of  his  pirayer  in 
such  a  manner,  that  its  fulfilment  is  to  lead  the  readtf 
to  imagine  what  they  do  not  venture  to  assert.  He 
cannot  possibly  have  been  held  to  have  been  innocent  by 
the  writers  who  related  that  brazen  doors  taken  from  Vdi 


ii€B  Diodoanis  xiv.  108.     The  usual  cdculatioQ  wis  four  penooB 
to  a  family :  see  note  147. 

8  3^  jugen:  Livy  t.  24:  so  that  each  plehdan  century  contained 
fourteen  lots,  instead  of  seven  as  at  a  regular  assignment :  see  pp.  161, 16S. 
3000  was  a  legion  of  veterans ;  see  note  958. 

4  lavy  merely  says,  propter  praedam  Veientanam :  v.  32 ;  Plutarch, 
iyK\rifjLa  nXovri^'  Camill.  c  12 :  Zonaras,  KaTtjyoptjdri  »V  /aijBcV  to 
Zrifiotnop  €»c  T»i»  Tv^^viKMv  uipeXtjtra^i  '^ptifidrnvj  auro^  S*  ex 
TovTt»¥  a<p€T€pia'dfA€vo^'  VH.  22.  In  Victor,  de  vir.  ilL  23,  the  diaige 
is  leas  disgraceful :  quod  eguis  aOns  triwnpka$9et,  et  praedam  inique  dkfi' 
tiaetl:  while  some  writers  referred  to  by  Diodorus,  xiv.  117,  said  his 
only  fiEiult  was  his  arrogance. 
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were  foand  in  his  house^^ :  and  it  is  as  well  attested  as 
anything  handed  down  from  this  period,  that  the  clients 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  on  being  solidted  to  get 
him  off,  declared,  that  they  could  not  acquit  him,  but 
would  join  to  pay  thd  fine  to  which  he  might  be  sen- 
tenced^. This  is  the  candid  answer  of  honest  men,  unable 
to  d^y  the  manifest  guilt  of  a  person  to  whom  they 
arer  bound  by  strong  ties,  though  th^  do  not  conceive  that 
it  id>solyes  them  from  their  oUigations  to  him.  His  own 
clients  were  the  last  persons  who  could  acquit  him;  be- 
cause by  so  doing  they  would  have  exonerated  themselves 
from  a  burthen:  everybody  else  might  have  done  so;  for 
in  khe  sentcftice  of  the  people  judgement  and  mercy  were 
undistinguishably  mixt  up  together :  and  the  nation  for  its 
owB  sake  ought  to  have  pardoned  so  great  a  man^. 

Was  it  from  nudidous  jealousy  that  his  fellow  patri- 
ciaifs,  thinkii^  themselves  as  such  fuUy  equal  to  the  man 
whum  all  the  world  besides  called  the  first  among  them, 

1106  Phitarch  Camill.  c  19.  Not  to  decorate  his  house  with  them ; 
hot  brass  in  whsterer  fomi  wss  jnst  as  good  as  money. 

6  Se  ooflstefw  qwmti  damnatui  etmt,  abmtk&re  eum  non  posmi 
liyy  ▼.  32.  In  Plutarch  the  important  feature  is  left  out:  wpo9  rrjv 
KpiQiw  avTov  p.rfiev  oUadai  ffotjdtj<T€iv  c  12.  In  the  extracts  fitm 
Dionysius  the  consultation  with  his  kinsmen  and  clients  before  the  day 
of  trial  is  entirely  omitted :  they  pay  the  money  after  he  has  been  con- 
demned ;  but  the  disgrace  drives  him  from  Rome,  p^  19,  20. 

7  The  penalty  according  to  Livy  was  15000  ases.  Plutarch,  CamilL 
c  18,  probably  merely  took  his  statement  from  LiTy ;  justas  Zonaras, 
▼n.  2S;  in  his  turn  transcribed  from  Plutarch.  The  latter  in  this  pas^ge 
was  not  copying  from  Dionysius,  who,  as  we  see  by  the  Eacerpta, 
had  met  somewhere  or  other  with  the  sum  of  100000  ases,  and  caught  it 
up;  and  who  tells  us  besides  that  this  was  many  times  as  much  as  Ca- 
ndUus  was  worth.  Appian,  Italic.  8.  2.  p.  39,  carries  it  up  eyen  to 
300000 :  that  is  to  say,  he  confounds  the  mulct  with  which  Camillus 
was  threatened  during  the  disenssions  on  the  Licinian  law,  with  the 
fine  to  which  he  was  condemned.  The  difference  between,  the  two 
first-mentioned  sums  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  .that 
the  first  was  the  value  at  which  the  property  he  embezzled  was  esti- 
mated, the  second  the  fine  imposed  on  him  in  consequence. 

ir2 
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refrained  from  attemptitig  to  effect  a  reasonable  oompro- 
mise  for  him,  though  they  had  formerly   strained  every 
nerve  to  screen  the  murderer  Cseso  fbom  punishment? 
Or  was  the  transgressicm  of  Camillus  absolutely  undau- 
able  ?  and  did  the  baseness  of  the  act  withhold  those  who 
would  not  have  scrupled  to  come  forward  in  behalf  of  a 
deed  of  <^n  violence  ?     Was  he  declared  guilty  at  a  pre- 
vious trial  before  a  senatorian  arbitrator,    and  had  the 
tribes  only  to  determine  the  sum  he  was  to  repay  ?     Was 
not  the  sentence   of  the   plebeian   tribes   confirmed   by 
the  patricians  themselves?     The  ordinance  of  the  curies 
which  restored  his  civil  rights,  seems  to  infer  that  there 
had  been  a  previous  one  to  deprive  him  of  them :  whe- 
ther we  suppose  that  it  was  to  confirm  the  sentence  of 
outlawry  pronounced  by  the  centuries,  after  he  had  with- 
drawn himself  from   the  law  by  emigrating;   or  rather 
that  state-trials  at  this  period  came  before  both  the  ple- 
beian tribes  and  the  curies,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  both  imited  to  enact  laws  and  to  hold   elections. 
I  shall  remark  at  the  proper  season  that  the   trial  of 
Manlius  becomes  intelligible  if  we  suppose  this  to  have 
been  the  procedure:  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
person   who  went  into  exile  on  being  merely  condemned 
to  a  fine  or  a  repayment,  would  have  been  outlawed,  since 
the    sum    was    secured  either   by   his   property    or    his 
sureties.     Or  did  the  sentence,  however  it  may  have  been 
delivered,  entail  the  consequences  of  a  judicium  ttsrpe^^^y 
because  the  act  was  in  reality  a  disgraceful  one?    and 
did   this  destroy  all   the  civil  rights  of  the  offender  in 
such  a  manner  that  nothing  but  the  supreme  power  of 
the  populus  could  restore  them?     The   solution  of  the 
question  assuredly  lies  within  the  range  of  these  cases: 
but  to  pronounce  upon  it  with  confidence  is  impossible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  Manlius  at  this  time 
was  already  the  sworn  enemy  of  Camillus ;  and  he  was 

iioe  See  p.  396,        : 
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probably  at  the  head  of  his  adversaries  in  the  senate.  It 
cannot  have  been  by  a  mere  stroke  of  chance,  that  just 
before,  when  the  consuls,  of  whom  Manlius  was  one,  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  office,  Camillus  was  chosen  in- 
terrex. 

Greatly  as  the  actions  of  Camillus  have  been  magni- 
fied by  fiction^  the  belief  of  posterity  that  he  was  the 
first  man  of  his  age^  and  one  whom  even  Rome  saw  few 
to  equal,  cannot  possibly  have  been  grounded  on  a  delu- 
sion. In  such  a  man  the  nation  ought  to  have  shewn 
indulgence  even  to  deplorable  faults :  though  indeed  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  mortal  could  have  averted  the 
defeat  on  the  Alia.  As  it  was,  Rome  even  forgave  him 
his  ruthless  prayer,  by  which,  as  he  went  forth  from 
her  walls,  he  consummated  his  guilt,  that  the  republic 
might  soon  have  bitter  cause  to  regret  him.  This  was 
not  the  prayer  of  Demosthenes,  when  he  was  driven 
into  exile,  though  innocent,  and  only  punisht  for  his 
fidelity:  even  spirits  of  less  purity  among  the  Greeks, 
though  they  wanted  many  of  the  virtues  of  the  best 
age  of  Rome,   never  went  thus  aatray. 
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The  ferment  of  the  elements  which  prevailed  toward 
the  close  of  the  third  century  of  the  city,  continued 
through  the  first  half  of  the  next  century,  and  aggravated 
the  miseries  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  during  that 
period  ^^*®  was  ruining  Greece.  At  that  time,  says  Thucy- 
dides,  we  experienced,  what  former  ages  knew  only  from 
tradition,  earthquakes,  spreading  widely  and  of  tremen- 
dous violence,  terrible  drouths,  and  famine  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  plague.  Etna  too  during  the  same  period 
threw  out  a  stream  of  lava. 

On  these  spasms  of  the  earth  Greek  history  gives  us 
far  more  information :  yet  the  Roman  annals  also  speak 
of  visitations  which  unquestionably  belong  to  the  same 
series.  In  the  year  319  there  were  earthquakes,  that  re- 
curred frequently,  and  threw  down  a  number  of  buildings 
in  the  Roman  territory  ^^:  these  must  evidently  have 
been  connected  with  the  eruption  of  Etna,  and  with  the 
terrible    shocks   which   ravaged   the  coast    of   Greece  in 

1109  OL  87.  1  faDs,  as  near  as  it  can  be  determined,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  315. 

10  Crebris  motibus  terrae  mere  in  agris  nuntiabantur  tecta :  lAyy 
iv.  21 :  an  expression  which  is  eridently  accurate:  for  the  city  itself  is 
seldom  afiected  by  earthquakes,  though  an  inscription  in  the  Colosseum 
proves  that  this  building  was  very  much  damaged  by  one  in  the  fiftti 
century. 
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Ol.  88.  S ;    even  though  we  find  from  a  comparison  of 
dates  that  this  year  at  the  earliest  only  corresponds  with 
the  year  of  Rome  SiO  ^^^\     In  the  year  S27  the  wells  and 
streams  were  dried  up ;  the  cattle  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  pined  away  for  want  of  water  ^*:    an  equally   ter- 
rible  drouth  prevailed   six  and  thirty  years  after,    &nd 
spread  similar  misery  around^.     Both  times  a  destructive 
epidemic    disease    ensued.      In    southern   climates    every 
famine   without    exception   may   be    said    to    arise   from 
drouth  ^^:    we  may  therefore  conclude  that    there  must 
have  been  a  dry  season  in  822,  when  the  country   wias 
visited  with   pestilence   and   dearth  ^^;   and  the  same  in 
843,    since    an   unhealthy   summer   was   succeeded    by   a 
scarcity  the  next  spring*^.     Between   this  year  and  S6S 
came  the  terrible  winter  of  355^   the    severity  of  which 
was  perhaps  unequalled  except  by   that  of  476.      The 
Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice:  the  snow  lay  seven  feet 
deep^^;   the  roofs  of  many  buildings  fell  in   under  its 
weight;  or  the  walls  gave  way  at  the  thaw:   fruit-trees 
and  vines  were  frozen  down  to  the  root :  an  incalculable 
quantity  of  cattle  perisht  from  want  of  food,  which   in 
winter  they  seek  in  the  pastures  on  the  coast^^.     Such  a 
calamity,  which  a  large   state,   when   only    some   of  its 
provinces    suflfer,    will   soon    recover    from    as    a  whole, 
must    have    struck    Rome,    where    no    one    altogether 
escaped,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ravages  of  an 
enemy. 

nil  According  to  the  date  of  the  taking  of  the  city  it  would  coincide 
with  881 :  but  our  mode  of  determining  that  date  may  not  be  predaely 
applicable  half  a  century  before. 

w  Livy  IV.  30.    Dionymus  exc  M.  3.  p.  4. 

13  Dionysius  exc.  18.  p.  18. 

14  This  ia  directly  mentioned  by  Thucydides  among  the  calamities 
of  the  age  as  the  cause  of  the  famine :  i.  23. 

15  Livy  IV.  26.  16  livy  rv.  52. 
17  Dionysiiis  even  says,  where  it  was  least  deep. 
IS  Livy  V.  13.    Dionysius  exc  6.  p.  7. 
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This  deviation  of  nature  from  the  character  of  the, 
climate,  like  that  other  terriUe  winter  the  memory  of 
which  was  preserved  in  the  Roman  annals,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  consequence  of  internal  convulsions,  such  as  mani- 
fest themselves  in  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 
For  the  rise  of  the  Alban  lake,  which  occurred  imme- 
diately after,  must  manifestly  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  stoppage  of  some  subterraneous  outlets,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Bceotian  and  Arcadian  lakes :  in  the  latter 
instance  the  chasms  near  Pheneus,  through  which  die 
waters  of  that  mountain-basin  had  hitherto  run,  were 
blockt  up  by  earthquakes*^". 

The  plan  of  breaking  a  tunnel  through  the  wall  of 
lava,  instead  of  directing  the  course  of  the  stream,  which 
was  running  over  on  the  lowest  side  of  the  lake**,  into 
a  regular  channel,  was  adopted  for  two  reasons.  It  was 
a  preventive  against  the  violent  floods  that  would  have 
taken  place  whenever  the  waters  received  any  extraor- 
dinary increase :  and  the  space  between  the  level  at  whiefa 
the  lake  overflowed,  and  that  of  the  tunnel,  at  which  the 
banks  are  six  miles  round,  was  an  object  of  great  value; 
even  supposing  that  the  ground  in  those  days  as  now 
was  mainly  employed  to  grow  wood.  The  object  was 
not  to  gain  new  land,  but  to  recover  what  the  pro- 
prietors and  possessors  had  been  deprived  of:  indeed  that 
which  was  regained  may  perhaps  not  even  have  embraced 
the  whole  of  what  had  been  lost  in  the  interior  of  the 
crater  by  the  rise  in  the  surface  of  the  lake".  In  ex- 
tent this  tunnel  is  much  inferior  to  the  works  for  carry-* 
ing  off  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Copse:   but  the  nature 

1119  Strabo  vm.  p.  389.  b. 

80  All  the  modern  writers  who  describe  the  tunnel,  in  treating  of 
the  phenomenon  which  rendered  it  necessary,  draw  their  views  of  it 
ezdnaiTely  from  Livy,  and  therefore  assume  that  matters  had  not  yet 
come  to  this. 

81  A  drcumstonce,  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  sur£iu:e  of 
the  lake  had  previously  been  lower,  is  mentioned  in  Vol  i.  p.  197. 
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q{  the   stone   made    the  execution  a  task  of   enormous 
diffieuhy.     It  is  lava,  hard  as  iron,  through  ivhiek  a  pas- 
sage was  broken,  high  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  in  it, 
three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  six  thousand  feet  long^^^. 
On  the  line  of  its  course  some  fifty  shafts  were  let  down 
as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  projected  tunnel:    whereby 
its  levd   and   direction   between   the   two   extremes   was 
accurately  determined  and  preserved,  and  the  execution, 
at  least  of  the  part  toward  the  Campagna,  was  very  much 
expedited;  for  as  soon  as  the  pits  were  carried  down  to 
the    bottom,    workmen    might    begin    hewing    away   the 
stone  in  each  of   them    on  both   sides,    till    they    met. 
Without  knowing  their  depth  on   the  side  toward   the 
lake,  one  cannot  say  how   far   the  same  advantage  was 
gained  there:    at  all  events  they  afiPorded  the  means  of 
raising    up  the   broken    stones   with  little   trouble,  and, 
after  the  work  was  completed,  of  keeping   the  channel 
dean,   and  of  irrigating   the   fields  on   the   hillside   by 
means  of  water-wheels.     From  an  inspection  of  the  spot 
it  has  been    ascertained   that,    at  the   time   when   there 
was  only  a  thin  wall  between  the  tunnel  and  the  lake, 
a  hole  was  bcnred  through  it,  and  the  water  was  let  off 
down    to  the   level   of   the    mouth   of   this  bore:    after 
wUch   the   side   toward   the   lake  was  walled  with   flag- 
stones, and  a  magnificent   portico   was   built  in  front  of 
it.      The    water   serves   to   feed   the   dry    fields   of  the 
Campagna;    and   the  surplus  is  carried  by  brooks  into 
the  Tiber. 

This  terrible  winter  was  followed  by  an  exceedingly 
unhealthy  summ^,  and  the  Sibylline  books  were  applied 
to  for  counsel  against  these  manifold  calamities.  By 
their  command  the  first  lectUtemium  ever  held  was  cele- 
brated in  356,  in  honour  of  six  Greek  deities;  and  for 
seven   days   the   whole  town   offered   up  joint  sacrifices, 

utt  Westphals  Roemische  Campagna,  p.  26,  compared  with  Nihby, 
Campagna  n.  p.  81. 
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while  every  citizen  aopordiag  to  his  means  gave  hospi- 
table entatainment  at  sacrificial  banquets.  It  vras  a 
time  of  anxiety,  which  tuned  m^'^s  minds  to  lundneaa 
and  goodwill.  The  unknown  stmoger  was  invited  as  a 
guest  into  the  house;  no  door  was  closed:  the  debtor 
was  releast  from  his  bonds;  slaves,  who  at  other  times 
wore  chains,  walkt  about  in  freedom :  and  as  in  periods 
of  a  general  enthusi^tic  excitement  no  zoom  is  left  for 
ordinary  temptations,  so,  the  annak  rdated,  during  all 
these  days  of  pious  confidence  no  theft  or  act  of  disorder 
was  committed.  Their  beneficent  effect  was. felt  by  the 
miserable  even  after  they  were  ov^:  it  was  deemed  a 
sin  to  lay  chains  again  upon  those  whom  the  gods  had 
freed  from  them^^*^ 

.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  disease  which  pre^ 
vailed  at  that  time,  nothing  is  said:  those  in  the  years 
327  and  S6$y  we  learn  from  a  statement  which  to  all  tup- 
pearance  is  worthy  of  full  credit,  ware  cutaneous.  Of  the 
last  we  have  a  more  detailed  account:  it  b^an  with  an 
eruption  of  small  pimples,  accompanied  with  an  intole- 
rable itching;  after  a  time  they  turned  to  festering 
ulcers,  which  ate  through  to  the  very  bone".  Of  a  like 
kind  must  the  disease  of  827  have  been,  which  is  less 
minutely  described,  and  which,  though  without  doubt 
very  inappropriately,  is  termed  the  itch**.     A  cutaneous 

iit3  Livy  y.  13.    Dionyuus,  who  cites  Piso  Frugi,  £xc  7.  p.  7.  8. 
24  Dionysius  £xc.  18.  p.  19.     Ek  v6<rov^  letvd^  KaT€ir€co¥,  <ipx^' 
fA^va^  fi€v  dwo  puKpmw   e^avOrnndrmv,  a   vep\  tov^  e^0€r  y^mraK 
dvi^TOTo,  Karao-KfjiTToJo-ac   Be  elv  cAjci;  fUydXa  ^ayeSaiMuv  Sfifna, 

vepitsZwia^  roiV  KcifivQua-tw  on  puj  KytfCfAol  xat  <rwapayfto\  (rvvcyecc, 

85  Dionysius  Exc  3.  p.  5 :  i/  KoKovyiivti  yj/upti^iji,  heivd^  d^mt 
irapi'^ovtra — Kara  tou«  oBa^iyo'/uoi/v  Ka\  vpo^  ra?  €*AK«Mr£if  In  /uoXAov 
dypiai¥Ofji€vri,  According  to  Livy,  iv.  30,  the  mange  had  p^viously 
been  preval^t  among  the  cattle. 
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^nipdofi  was  abo  a  Jeatnfe  of  the  penlftence  whidi  in 
OL  96.  1,  U.  C.  S5ly  carried  off  the  ohW  part  t^  die 
army  of  Himilco  before  Sjraciwe:  the  statement  given 
of  its  progress  sottads  like  a*  description  ctf  the  measle&^^'^y 
as  what  is  said  ctf  the  diseases  at  Borne  reminds  us  of  the 
small-pox :  with  r^ard  to  both  it  is  an  equally  perplexiog 
question  how  they  could  become  extinct  again.  .Perhaps 
it  may  have  been  a  disease  of  the. same  sort,  or  a  yellow 
fever,  and  not  stricdy  a  plague,  that  some  eight  years 
before  the  one  in  Himilco^s  camp,  in  Ql.  94.  1,  U.  C.  548, 
idifcer  sweeping  away  half  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
Sieily,  fell  on  the  Punic  part  of  Africa  and  depopulated 
it*7. 

The  pestilences  in  the  years  3S0,  89S,  and  8^3^  it  is 
extremdy  probable,  were  connected  with  the  one  in 
Attica,  the  first  breaking  out  of  which,  in  01.  87*  8, 
took  place,  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  out  by  our  com- 
parative chronol(^,  in  U.  C.  817)  the  second  in  01. 
$S,  8,  or  U.  C.  821.  Rome  also  probably  experienced 
a  similar  sickness  in  this  year;  and  the  mention  of  its 
continuance,  which  »»ount8  for  the  absence  of  any  mili- 
tary expedition  under  this  as  under  the  preceding  and 
foUowing  year,  was  merely  oveilookt  by  Livy.  The  year 
820  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  destructive,  since  a  day 

1126  The  symptoms  in  their  order  were,  rhemni,  swellings  in  the 
throat,  fever  with  aches  in  the  hack,  and  torpour  in  the  l^s,  diarrhoea, 
and  an  eruption  over  the  whole  hody:  delirium  was  frequent:  death 
ensued  mostly  on  the  sixth,  but  sometimes  so  early  as  the  fifth  day  r 
whoever  went  near  a  patient  was  infected.  Diodorus  xiv.  71.  The 
eruption  he  calls  ^AufcraiKa,  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  is  as  extensive 
as  that  of  our  eruption,  and  is  not  merely  confined  to  pustules  or  watery 
leisters :  see  Foenus  upon  it 

27  Diodorus  xra.  114.  xnr.  41,  45,  (where  he  says  rov  Xoi/aov  towc 
irA€<<rTov«  rmv  Hard  Atfivri»  he^pdapMvat),  47 :  6  XoifiS^  irafiirXriBeTv 
TMir  Kap^^Bovmv  air€KTaK€i.  In  the  chasm  between  chapt  118  and 
114,  whidi  the  firamer  of  the  copy  whence  all  the  manuscripts  now  pre- 
served are  taken  has^disguiscd  by  cutting  away  the  mangled  shreds, 
stood  the  account  of  the  pestflence  that  broke  out  in  the  Punic  camp. 
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of  general  prayer  wa«  appointed,  at  whidi  the  people  re- 
peated a  form  of  words  recited  by  the  duumvirs;  and 
so  does  322,  in  which  a  temple  was  vowed  to  Apollo  ^^^. 
If  this  was  a  dry  year,  the  drouth  may  have  fanned  the 
disease ;  just  as  the  earthquakes,  if  we  suppose  that  since 
the  year  297  the  poison  had  lost  its  force  in  the  centre 
of  Italy,  may  have  rekindled  the  glimmering  embers,  or 
may  have  produced  a  susceptibility  to  contagion  from 
forein  parts:  these  diseases  however  were  not  so  deadly 
as  the  previous  pestilences* 

The  distress  they  brought  with  them  did  not  prevent 
the  power  of  Rome  from  making  rapid  strides.  Towns 
which  held  out  for  thirty  years  against  the  republic  after 
it  reacht  its  maturity,  bowed  before  its  arms  even  in 
these  early  days:  though  it  is  true  they  were  afterward 
forced  to  fight  to  avoid  subjugation,  whereas  they  had 
now  only  to  buy  off  the  enemy^s  ravages  with  money, 
in  which  the  Etruscan  towns  were  much  richer  than  in 
citizens.  The  frontier  formed  at  this  time  toward  the 
north  was  not  extended  for  the  next  seventy  years:  in- 
deed afterages  lookt  upon  it  as  insurmountable;  and  it 
was  totally  forgotten  that  the  legions  had  once  waged 
war  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ciminian  forest.  So  low 
did  Rome  fall  through  the  invasion  of  the  Gaids; 
though  she  had  previously  been  indebted  for  her  pre- 
ponderance to  their  immigration,  from  which  Italy  had 
hitherto  been  sheltered  by  its  seemingly  impassable  moun- 
tain-barrier. 

1U8  As  the  aaider  and  the  av^ter  of  .pestilence  according  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Greeks:  consequently  the  ^bylline  books  were  consulted ; 
and  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  in  320 :  for  the  duumvirs  men- 
tioned in  the  text  were  assuredly  the  keepers  of  those  books. 
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ON  THE  GAULS 
AND  THEIR  IMMIGRATION  INTO  ITALY. 


The  persons  who  carried  intelligence  to  Athens  c^ 
Rome^s  destruction  by  the  Gauls,  related,  as  Heraclides 
soon  after  wrote,  that  Rome  had  been  taken  by  a  great 
host  of  Hyperboreans,  that  is  to  say,  a  people  who 
came  over  the  icy  mountains  from  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  north  "^.  Herodotus,  writing  about  the  year 
530,  only  knew  of  the  Celts  as  dwelling  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Europe,  at  so  vast  a  distance  that  he  conceives 
them  to  have  been  seated  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules'^.  He  does  not  place  the  Celt^,  but  the  Umbrians, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  which  the  Drave  and  the 
Inn  take  their  rise^^:  nor  does  he  name  them  among 
the  nations  out  of  which  the  army  led  by  Hamilcar 
against  Gelo  and  Thero  was  raised, — Phoenicians,  Li- 
byans, Iberians,  Ligurians,  Volscians,  Sardinians,  Cor- 
sicans^':  in  aftertimes  on  the  other  hand  the  Ghiuls 
always  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
having  already  served  in  those  of  Dionysius  the  Elder: 
so  that  in  the  time  of  Gelo  they  were  still  at  a  distance 
from  those  parts  where  the  Carthaginian  recruiters  might 
have  engaged  them  and  taken  them  on  board  ship. 

Wherever  we  have  the  means  of  comparing  Appian 
with    Dionysius,    he    has    built    upon    him,    so    far    as 

\m  Plutarch  CamilL  c  22.  ao  n.  33*  iv.  49. 

31  The  Carpis  and  Alpis:  iv.  49.  »  vn.  16$. 
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Dionysiua  goes :  and  as  he  is  not  a  writer  likely  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  seeking  tar  information  in  more 
books  than  one  at  the  same  time,  we  may  look  upon  his 
express  statement,  that  the  Gallic  invasion  took  place 
in  the  ninetyseventh  Olympiad  ^^,  as  borrowed  from 
Dionysius.  That  Dionysius  was  one  of  the  writers 
who  adopted  the  tradition  that  an  injured  citizen  of 
Clusium  went  across  the  Alps  to  seek  the  Gauls,  and 
lured  them  into  Italy  with  the  pleasures  of  the  south 
till  then  unknown  amongst  them,  is  proved  by  the 
recently  publisht  Excerpta**:  hence  it  was  from  him 
that  Plutarch  took  the  story;  and  so  without  doubt 
did  he  the  statemebt  which  he  subjoins,  that  they  imme- 
diately made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  country 
inhabited  by  the  Tyrrh^ans  between  the  Alps  and  the 
two  seas^.  This  agrees  with  what  Dionysius  says  in 
that  part  of  his  history  which  remains  entire,  namely, 
that  about  the  64th  Olympiad,  that  is,  nineteen  Olym- 
piads after  the  founding  of  Massilia,  the  Tyrrhenians  were 
dwelliJEig  on  the  coasts  of  the  u{^)er  sea,  and  were  not 
driven  from  thence  till  long  after  by  the  Celts'®.  Dio- 
dorus  places  the  migration  across  the  Alps  immediately 
before  the  taking  of  Rome^:   in  so  doing  he  probably 

1139  Celt  8.  p.  77.  '0\vfAWidi»¥  roh  *£lXAf7(riir  dirrd  Koi  iwpenr 
-xovra  yey€VfifJievm¥^^d¥ic^aTat  jXoTpa  KcArwv— licayy  <&  to  tc 
"AAwiok  o/mk  iiw€pifiriff'a¥,  icol  KXcuo-Ziroit— eiroAe/ipvy* 

34  24.  p.  85. 

35  Camill.  c.  16.  01  B*  f/m/SaAovrcv  tvOik  €Kpdrov¥  Ttj^  X^P^ 
6a'ri¥  tS  iraAaiCM'  ol  Tvpptivoi  fcar^t^oy  dvo  rwv  "A Airf «y  €ir'  dfA<po' 
T€pa^  Ka6tiKov<ruv  rcn  $a\d<roa^,  Ab  he  had  Livy  also  lying  before 
bim,  he  adds^  it  is  true^  further  on,  in  contradictioii  with  himself: 
oAAa  ravra  fi€¥  itrpd'^Bri  ^nt'^vf  ri¥t  XP^*f  yrpoT€pO¥» 

36  vn.  3.  Tv^pijvuv  ol  ir€pi  Iohov  icdAiroy  itaTOtKov¥T€^,  cxet^er 
f  vwo  TW¥  KcArtty  cfcAa^frrcc  <ri;i»  XP^^f'  '^'^  erpresrion,  <riv 
XP^¥f,  is  used  to  signify  a  cenaiderdbk  time  in  m.  49. 

37  nv.  1 13.  Ka6^  or  Kcupd¥  pudXurra  ^l^tjyicif  iiroXtopMi  ^0¥V<rto^, 
Ol  KarotKov¥r€^  rd  wepaw  rtav^A\ir€m¥  K^Ato*,  rd  crreKi  BieA^oirTCT 
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followed  Fabius;  but  the  tradition  that  Clusium  was  the 
goal  the  Oauts  were  Beeking  is  the  only  reason  why  this 
two  events  are  brought  into  this  close  j^roximity.  That 
some  time  elapst  between  them,  is  implied  by  Polybius ; 
but  -  it  was  only  some  time  "^ :  and  it  is  perfectly 
dear  that  Trogus  Pompeius  had  the  very  salne  notion 
about  the  order  of  these  occurrences  and  their  duration : 
his  voice  however  is  of  the  greater  weight  on  this  point, 
because  he  was  sprung  either  from  one  of  the  Grallic 
tribes,  or  at  least  from  a  people  in  their  neighbour- 
hood**. According  to  his  account^  they  set  out  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  thousand:  of  these  a  portioh 
staid  in  Italy,  and  took  Rome;  another  part  turned 
their  steps  toward  the  lUyrian  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
forced  their  way  through  the  nations  that  opposed  them, 
— the  Venetians,  whose  towns  held  out  against  them, 
like  those  of  the  Celtiberians  and  Belgians  against  the 
Cimbrians — and  took  possession  of  Pannonia.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  expression  of  Soylax,  who,  writing  about 
the  105th  01]rmpiad,  some  twentyfour  years  after  the 
taking  of  Rome,  says :  the  Celts  on  the  Adriatic,  to  the 
west  of  the  Venetians,  were  left  behind  in  the  expe- 
dition^^:  that  is  to  say,  that  expedition  in  which  such 

nefdXan  lvvatA€<n,  KareXdffovro  rtjw  fiera^v  j^apav  rod  re  *AT€¥vi¥OV 
KOI  TtSv  AXwetov  opmv, 

1138  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy  by  a 
snddbn  inroad, — irapato^w^  eweX^oVrec  i^i^aXov  Tvpprjvou^  Koi  ko- 
Tcir^oy  rd  iretia — subjugated  many  bordering  states,  and  after  some 
time, — /A€rd  8e  riw  yp6¥Oi^ — ^they  take  Rome:  n.  17, 18. 

39  The  Vocontians  in  Upper  Provence:  it  cannot  indeed  be  ascer- 
tained whether  they  were  Gauls  or  Ligorians. 

40  Justin  zziv.  4. 

41  *Airo\€t(l>$€¥r€^  rrj^  crparcta^,  Scylax  p.  6.  He  places  them 
on  the  innermost  gulf  of  the  Adriatic,  conceiving  the  Venetians  to  be  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  it.  On  the  age  of  Scylax  see  the  author's  dissertation 
in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  or  the  translation  of  it  in  the  Philological  Mu- 
seum, Na  u.  pp.  245 — ^270> 
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as  had  advanced  further  had  founded  a  settlement  in  a 
situation  so  threatening  as  ahready  to  have  excited  the 
attention  of  the  Greeks:  Scykx  however  could  not  be 
led  to  say  anything  more  about  it,  because  it  was  in 
the  intari(»  far  from  the  coast.  His  Celts  on  the  Adri- 
atic, from  their  situation,  ought  to  be  the  Lingones  and 
Senones:  perhaps  however  his  statement  may 'in  fact 
relate  to  the  Boians,  a  part  of  whom  settled  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  while  the  rest  joumied  on  with 
the  Tauriscans  and  Scordiscans  over  the  Julian  Alps. 
Their  settlement  on  that  coast  was  then  so  recent,  that 
the  earlier  harbourbooks,  which  he  workt  up  into  his 
Periplus,  q^oke  of  the  Tyrrhenians  in  these  parts,  be^ 
twixt  the  Umbrians  and  Venetians,  as  masters  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  two  seas:  and  Scylax,  that 
he  might  not  omit  to  make  use  of  the  indefinite  oral 
accounts  he  had  heard  concerning  the  conquerors  whose 
coming  had  overthrown  the  whole  order  of  things  there, 
inserted  them  between  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Vene- 
tians, instead  of  putting  them  in  the  place  of  the  former. 
In  the  progress  of  their  migration  they  founded  the  Gallic 
state  in  Noricum:  and  from  this  nation  must  those 
Celtic  embassadors  have  come,  who  congratulated  Alex- 
ander in  so  fearless  a  manner  on  his  victory  over  the 
Getes,  if  at  least  there  be  any  degree  of  accuracy  in 
the  statement  that  those  Celts  dwelt  on  the  borders  of 
the  Adriatic"**.  Even  in  those  days  there  was  another 
Gallic  race,  the  Scordiscans,  living  still  nearer  to  the 
theatre  of  war,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  from 
whence  they  had  driven  the  Thradan  tribe  of  the 
Triballians  *',  who,  when  Herodotus  wrote,  occupied  the 
plains  of  Sdavonia  and  Lower  Hungary,  and  from 
whom  that  country  in  his  days  was  called  the  Tri- 
ballic    plain:    his    Angrus   iff    clearly    the    Drina,    his 

1149  Anian  Anab.  i.  4.    Strabo  vn.  p.  SOI.  d. 
43  Appian  I1l3rr.  3.  p.  832. 
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firongus  the  Save"**.  Some  forty  years  later,,  and  only 
six  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  in  Oh  lOK  1,  these  Tri- 
hallians  appear  as  a.  people  of  fugitive  wanderers  in  thi^ 
middle  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera*^ :  consequently  the  Celt$ 
at  that  time  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of 
Pannonia.  With  such  rajMdity  does  a  national  migra* 
tioai  4ulvance,  unless  there  be  countries  of  great  strength 
and  bravely  defended,  or  a  well  peopled  and  civilized 
state  standing  high  in  power  and  military  glory,  to  hold 
it  a  long  time  in  check;  as  those  Celts  were  held  by 
the  mountaineers  of  Scardus  and  Soomius,  and  by  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  When  those  who  burst  into 
Italy  had  surmounted  the  Alps,  there  was  nothing  to 
oppose  them  in  .the  plains,  except  Etruscan  armies  which 
had  very  seldom  been  able  to  withstand  the  Romance  in 
the  open  field.  Is.  it  possible  that  anybody,  for  ,the 
sake  of  upholding  Livy'^s  account,  can  seriously  perr 
suade  himself  that  the  same  people  which^  wheii  it 
had  crost  the  Apennines^  prest  forward  in  a  single 
movement  from  Cludum  to  Rome,  and  then  pursued  its 
course  uninterruptedly  through  the  midst  of  the.n^ost 
warlike  naitions  of  Italy,  and  their  pathless  mountains, 
as  far  as  Apulia,  should  have  taken  two  centuries  to 
creep  on  at  a  snail^s  pace  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po? 
A  state  that  merely  sends  .forth  armies  may  extend  its 
frontier  at  -  this  slow  rate :  a  people  whicli  leav:es  it;^ 
home,  like  the  Cimbrians  and  Helvetians,  carrying  its 
women  and  cbildrra  along  with  it,,  must  sweep  over 
vast  regions  and  subdue  them,  or  it  perishes.  The 
iLombaids  were  beyond  compare  less  numerous  than  the 
Gauls:  the  Italian  fortified  towns  Were  able  to  reckon 
<Hi  the  exertions  of  a  great:  empire  to  attempt  their  re- 
lief: many  of  the  endni^  themselves  were  seduced  by 
l)ribes'  to  become  deserters  and  traitors:  and  yet  the 
.whole  of  upper  Italy  was  conquered  in  a  single  g^n^? 
^ration;  -while  lower  Italy  was  overrun  dpwn  .to  its  l<),\Ye^t 
1144  IV.  49.  45  Diodorus.  xv.  36.  , 

Vol.  II.  Kk  ' 
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extneikiity.  Within  four  years  of  Albok^s  penetrating  iotb 
Priuli  PaTia^  after  a  thnse  yearis  blockade^  was  k^ednoed  hj 
fiumfliB,  and  c^pened  its  gates  to  himr  and  are  we  to  h^ 
liete  tbat  Melpum,  lying  Within  a  finr  miles  of  the 
passes  throii^h  which  die  Gauls  cone  .dow%  and  hAving 
no  ptt>spect  of  any  aid  sate  fironi  the  oUier  Btntaoaii^ 
who  had  no  bond  except  goodwill  to.nake  ttieoit  assist 
ib&it  distrest  brethren,  held  out ,  tot  tiro  whole  ^toitxu. 
ries?  For  die  stotement  that  it  fdl  in  the  same  year 
with  Veii  is  as  credible  as  any  can  be  which  doies  AOi 
rest  on  eontanperary  evidence^  thoihgh  the  coinekLenee 
a^  to  the  very  day  mky  probably  be  an  exaggmtion  ^^^1 
If  the  Gauls  had  been  aU.  diis  time  unabk  to  spread 
beyond  the  Tidno,  they  must  have  wasted  away:  but 
if  we  suppose  that  diey  advanced  farther  into  the  coan«> 
try,  a  town  situate  in  the  plain,  which,  being  sub- 
roanded  by  a  swarm  of  enemies,  hiui  no  mekas  either  «f 
sowing  or  reaping,  must  have  fidleikw  The  tatt  how- 
ever that  the  Grauls  came  down  into  Italy  during  the 
war  with  Veii,  and  overrab  all  tise  coiknCries  about  tlie 
Po,  must  have  been  present  to  the  minds  dT  die  amuu 
Ibts  whom  Livy  was  foUpwing  wben  he  said,  thait  the 
Etruseans  sent  excuses  to  the  VeieaiitineS)  aUedging  that 
they  could  nat  afford  them  any  assistance,  being  tfaem* 
selves  menaeed  by  the  G^ids,  a  people  never  before  aeen, 
and  newly  come  into  their  neigfabburbood  *^ ;  and  whea, 
on  aitotber  ooeision^  he  calls  them  aki  ^emy  nev^  befiote 
seen  or  heard  of^  o6ining  from  the  ocean  and  the  uttei^ 
most  extr^oftities  <tf  Ae  eaIth^^ 

In  oppositiMi  to  diese  statements  of  his  own>  iHbsck 
agree  with  diose  of  every  6ther  writer  without  exce^^tiM^ 
and  with  the  internial  evidence  of  the  case,  Livy  relates 
m  another  phoe  that  die  Gauls  had  crostthe  A^twi^ 
hundred  years  before,  in  the  tine  of  TarqiiiniUs  Cr» 
cus,  and  had  built  Medicdanum:  This  date  howevisr  is 
merely  grounded  upon  the  traditian  thai  thdr  lender^ 

^148  See  Vol.i.  p.  114.  47  v.  17.  a  v.  37. 
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BeHcyv^esus,  assisted  the  Greeks  who  bifit  Mas^ia  agaiiiM) 
the  enemies  they  met  wkh  on  the  coast:  for  die  foundii^ 
of  diis  dtj  was  placed  in  the  45th  Olympiad  ^^,  that 
is,  within  the  period  assigned  by  Roman  chrostology  to 
the  reign  of  the  first  Tarquinius.  Thus  we  find  bur- 
fldyes  reduced  to  that  tradition  idone;  and  its  credi* 
hility,  whidi  of  itself  k  exiceedingly  small,  is  totally 
destroyed  by  tiie  traditions. of  the  MassaUots  themselTesi^ 
wUch,  as  reported  by  Trogns,  did  not  say  a  wofd  about 
this  act  iji  friendship  caa  the  part  of  the  wandering  barbae 
rkns,  but  on  the  contrary  rdated  that  die  PhocaeaiiB 
were  received  with  kimlnesB  on  this  coast  fay  die  king 
«f  Ae  S^obrigtaos,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  theb  leader*.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  &bricadoh,  with-' 
out  the  slightest  historicdL  gnmnd^  just  like  diat.of  the 
fiat  of  JSneas  to  Dido  in  her  hewbuilt  dty:  as  this 
exprest  the  feding  die  Romans,  even  before  they  went 
to  open  war,  must  haye  entertained  toward  the  lords  of 
the  sea  en  whom  their  arms  could  make  no  impressida, 
so  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  Gbmls,  in  thrir 
gradtude  to  the  Greeks  of  Maasalia,  from  whom  they 
had  received  all  thehr  civiUzadon,  and  whom  they  rei 
garded  with  no  less  goodwill^  than  tke  Samnites  rej^^arded 
the  Italian  Greeks,  should  have  found  a  pleasure  in 
representing  their  ancestors  as  die  beniefisu^tors  of  die 
original  settlers.  Besides  il  is  historically  true  diat  boUi 
the  Kassaliots  and  the  Gauls  did  actually  engage  in 
WBiB  with  the  Lignrians,  but  at  a  different  period,  and 
in  a  different  manner :  as  the  Sfdhtvians  were  perpetually 
attaddng  die  Massaliota,  so   die  Gauls  took  possession 

ii4»  Timcus  in  Scymnus  Chius,  vv.  210—214.  TemporibM  Tarquinn 
regis:  Justin  xLm.  3.    Others  placed  it  in  ihe  57f^  Olympiad  (see  Va^ 
lesiiis  on  Amitnaims  xv.  9):  a  discrepancy  which  it  would  be  uncandid 
to  take  advantage  of  against  Livy ;  for  it  rests  on  ft  decided  mistake.    • 
*  Jaslm  XLm.  3. 

40  StaiboiV.  p.  461.  a.   *H    iroXri   narefriceicur^   ^eAXfyi«af  to^ 
TaXdra^.  p.  199.  a. 

KK  2 
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of  LanguediK:  and  the  county  of  Avignon ; '  in  which 
knt  country  we  see  from  the  name  of  the  Cdto-Ugu«: 
rions  that  the  two  nations  were  living  raixt  tc^ther  by 
eonquest*. 

That  the  legend  rdated  by  Livy  is  a  homeqnruiig 
Oallie  one,  cannot  be  doubted,  whatev^  may  have  heeaEt 
the  way  in.  which  he  became  acquainted  with  it;  and 
as  such  it  is  worth  recording.  It  stated  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  Biturigians  were  exercising  a  supremacy  axaoag 
the  numerous  Gallic  tribes,  which  were  inc^qpaUe  of 
muting^  into  a  regular  confederacy,  the  population  was 
so  great  that  the  king,  Ambigatus,  granted  permission 
to  his  nephews,  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  to  lead  bands 
of  immigrants  to  new  abodes.  A  countless  multitude 
gathered  around  them,  so  that  no  people  could  rerist 
them.  They  fcdlowed  the  course  pointed  out  by  the 
auguries  they  had  observed;  Sigovesus  along  the  skirts 
of  the  Hercynian  mountains,  Bellovesus  toward  Italy. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  the  latter  was  told  that  scxne 
strangers  were  come  across  the  sea,  whom  the  Sallu- 
vians  would  not  allow  to  form  a  settlement:  he  marcht 
to  assist  them;  and  the  gods  to  reward  him  opoied  a 
JMith  for  him  throu^  the  Alps.  He  defeated  the  Etrus* 
cans  on  the  Tidnus,  and  built  Mediolanum.  People 
after  people  followed,  till  at  last  came  the  Senones,  who 
advanced  to  Clusium  and  to  Rome. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  representing  the  emigration 
as  a  voluntary  act,  occasioned  by  the  consequences  oi 
extracMrdinary  prosperity,  was  also  a  fiction  of  the 
bards  to  flatter  their  countrymen :  it  must  assuredly 
have  been  compulsory,  the  result  of  distress  and  of  the 
pressure  of  a  superior  power,  just  as  events  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  in  later  times.  By  taking  a  survey  of 
the  west  of  Europe  we  may  discover  the  truth,  which 
history  does  not  divulge.  In  Spain  the  Romans  found 
two  Celtic  tribes  still  extant,  the  Celticans  on  the  Anas, 
•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  168. 
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and  those  on  the  Minius;  and  beside  these  the  Celti- 
borians.  With  regard  to  these  three  nations  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  universal  opinion,  that  the  Celts  orost 
over  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  the  Alps,  and  that  from 
their  int^mixture  with  the  Ibmans,  whom  they  conquered, 
sprang  the  nation  in  whose  name  this  intermixture  is  ex- 
prest;  while  a  part  of  their  host  settled  on  the  Anas, 
and  some  of  these  went  on  still  further  to  the  Minius. 
But  not  the  slightest  trace  is  to  be  found  of  any  story 
concerning  this  expedition  ^^^^:  the  notion  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  conjecture  made  by  forein  historians 
with  regard  to  a  nation  which  had  spread  so  far  be- 
yond its  borders  on  other  sides :  supposing  however  that 
they  really  had  a  tradition  to  follow,  this  may  be 
merely  another  instance  in  which  the  course  of  events 
has  been  inverted  by  fancy.  Now  in  everything  that 
we  know  of  the  Celtiberians  the  Iberian  character  is  so 
xdearly  markt,  that  it  can  hardly  seem  dubious  which 
was  the  ruling  people.  Their  manners  exhibit  no  fea- 
ture of  the  Celtic  character :  their  names  w&re  Iberian : 
their  constitution  was  republican.  Their  territories 
among  the  mountains  separating  the  course  of  the  Iberus 
from  the  Bsstis  and  from  the  rivers  which  flow  west- 
ward, and  along  the  upper  vallies  of  these  streams,  the 
Tagus  and  the  Durius,  are  evidently  a  country  in 
which  a  nation,  after  being  driven  out  of  more  smiling 
Tegions,  wiU  stiU  maintain  its  footing.  But  though  por- 
tions of  a  braye  nation  which  has  been  overpowered  may 
hold  out  in  the  insulated  condition  in  which  we  find 
the  Celticans  in  the  west  of  Iberia— the  Rsetians  for  in- 
stance ai^d  the  Vindelicans  did  so-— no  nation  of  invaders 
ever  settles  in  this  manner  in  the  midst  of  a  warlike  peoj^: 

UAi  Not  in  Diodorus,  who  here  also  was  probably  copying  from  Po- 
sidoniiui,.  and  merely  speaks  of  long-protracted  wars  terminating  in  the 
unkfa  of  the  Celts  and  Iberians.  Strabo  indeed  in  general  terms'  as- 
sumes that  the  Celts  were  the  invading  people :  he  naturally  supposed 
that  the  matter  was  self-evident 
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it  was  among  Fhrygiaiid  that  the  O^atiafis  toc^  possesaioff 
of  the  hilk.  To  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees  the  Ib^ans 
were  spread  over  Aquitania :  according  to  no  hypothetfls 
can  we  bdieve  that  they  became  possesi  c^  it  in  any 
other  way  than  by  conquest :  and  everybody  must  see 
that  they  kept  on  advancing  to  the  north  of  the  mountains^ 
as  long  as  one  tribe  pusht  on  another.  In  Languedoc 
too  we  find  diem  in  the  time  of  PhiUp,  intermixt  with 
ii%urnai8  ^^' :  aad  here  also  one  would  incline  to  look 
upon  them  as  immigrants,  were  not  the  statement  that 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  Ligurians  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  a  river  called  Sicanus*^  perfectly  valid  evi- 
dence that  the  latter  were  the  people  which  gained  ground 
upon  the  other:  although  the  situation  of  that  river  is 
unknown,  and  the  notion  that  it  was  from  thence  that 
the  Iberians  went  to  Sicily  is  scarcely  crediUe* 

Now  while  I  consider  it  as  manifest,  from  the  dr- 
cumstances  under  which  we  find  the  Celts  in  Hie  Spanish 
peninsula^  that  what  the  Iberians  possest  there  at  first 
was  merely  Bsetica  and  the  south-eastern  coast,  it  would 
appear  from  whkt  has  been  said  that  at  the  same  time 
they  must  also  have  spread  along  the  same  coast  be- 
yond the  Pyrenees  as  far  as  the  Rhone :  and  it  wiD 
be  readily  seen  how  probable  it  is  that  the  nation, 
which  at  one  period  peopled  all  the  islands  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  at  the  same 
tine  master  €f  a  consklerable  part  of  the  coast  around 
the  basin  ct  the  sea  that  encircles  them.  Nay  a  con- 
jecture forces  itself  upon  us,  that  in  a  still  earlier 
age  the  Iberians  must  also  have  been  dwelling  along 
-the  coast  of  Africa,  till  they  were  compelled  by  the 
coming  of  forein  tribes,  whom  the  Punic  traditions  called 
Medes^  and  Persians  headed   by   Hercules,    to    retreat 

ll«  Aiyvcc  KOi  "I/Si/pfic  /uuYa^c-,  fJ^e^pt  voTafiov  'Po^rov.      Scyhdt 
p*2.  *  See  Vol.  I.  p.  161. 

63  Sallusi  Jugurth.  c  18.    The  name  of  the  Medes  was  suggested 
by  that  of  the  Amzigh,  Mazyes. 
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ln1rln^^p^  tlieir  kindred  oa  the  other  Bide  <^  tte  ite.^  Ife 
k  BCftt  hQwerer  by  any  means  neeeatary  to  aa»va^  that 
anjr  tnbet  firam  o^er  pavto  wme  driven  upon  the  Iberiass 
11^  Betica^  and  thus  made  tine  ooimtry  too  nanK>w  to 
hold  them,  in  ovdev  to  readflr  it  intelligible  that  they 
should  have  burst  throu^  die  Kerca  Morena»  |ui4  or^r-^ 
poweted  the  Celts,  find  that  then,  after  having  spread 
over  aU  that  part  of  the  peninsula  to  whidi/  they  had 
previously  been  strangers,  tl|^y  should  at  last  have  crost 
over  the  western  Pyrenees. 

The  numerboa  harbours  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain 
invite  its  in^afailants  to  beoome  seamen;  and  the  rough 
iraters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  train  them:  the  Basks  used 
to  sail  out  into  the  Atlantic  on  their  great  jbheries  at 
II  ti9|e  when  the  other  southern  Europeans  never  veur 
turtd  to  steer  away  from  the  shore:  and  their  aneealors 
piay  easiLy  have  had  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  convey 
A  tribe  of  cdbnists  to  Britain,  where  there  were  the  tin-r 
mines  to  allure  thenu  The  remark  made  by  Tacitus, 
that  the  features,  hue,  and  hair  of  the  Silurians,  who  lived 
€81  the  co^st  opposite  to  S^Mon,  were  sorguments  in  favour 
0t  their  Ibarian  origin^^,  des^ves  quite  as  nuieh  weight 
as  if  it  had  come  from  any  ethnographer  of  our  own 
days:  their  language  may  have  fallen  into  disuse.  His 
testimony  camiot  have  besn  known  to  the  Irish  mopks, 
so  aft  to  have  been  the  feundation  on  whidi  they  reared 
thmr  story  of  the  Milesian  immigration  from  Spain: 
hesiee  diis  must  probably  have  been  an  ancient  taadition. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  Gauls,  who, 
aacocding  to  the  accounts  of  the  Druids^,  were  marters. 
of  the  islands  as  well  as  the  continent  in  the  west  of 
£urope  from  the  earliest  times :  but  they  had  been  driven 
back  from  the  south  coast,    when  Caesar  landed  there, 

iiM  Tadtns  Agricc^  ll.—Jidmn  fackaU,    Their  origin  is  not  an  in- 
ference which  he  himself  draws  from  these  carcumstsnces ;  but  he 
looks  upon  them  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  a  current  opinion. 
'    96  Ammianus  Marodlinus  xv.  9. 
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not  only  b;^  the  j^urians,  but  dso  by  the  Belgkoui^^* 
The  latter  was  the  Graelic  name  of  die  peofde  wUdx 
has  called  itself  Cymry  down  to  the  present  day:  this 
their  indigenous  name  was  overlookt  by  the  Romans^ 
but  not  by  the  Greeks:  it  was  assuredly  that  excellent 
ethnographer,  Posidonius,  who  called  them  Galatians  and 
Cimbrians^^.  Their  language,  though  by  no  means  merely 
a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Gaelic,  but  originally  distinct  from 
it  both  in  its  words  and  its  grammar,  is  neverthelesB  akin 
to  it,  as  Sclavcmic  is  to  Lithuanian ;  and  it  differs  so  muA 
from  all  other  languages,  that  the  two  nations,  die  Cymry 
and  the  Gael,  may  appropriately  be  comprised  und^ 
the  common  name  of  Celts.  The  traditions  of  the  Druids 
furtiier  related  that  a  portion  of  the  Celts  had  come  from 
beyond  the  Rhine^ :  this  can  only  apply  to  the  Belgians^ 
who  seem  to  have  made  great  encroachments  in  eaiiy 
times  upon  the  Graels,  not  only  in  the  inland  of  Britain, 
but  likewise  on  the  continent.  The  Seine  and  Mame 
cannot  always  have  beea  their  southern  frontier:  they 
must  at  one  time  have  stretcht  at  Least  as  far  as  the 
Loire;  the  Venetians  were  a  Be^c  tribe^^;  and  flo 
without  doubt  were  all  the  inhabitants  of  lower  Brittany, 
whose  Cimbric  character  seemed  so  evident  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  when  all  the  country  roimd  about  was 
peopled  by  Gads,  that  a  late  immigration  from  Britain  was 
invented  to  explain  it.  The  southern  part  of  these  pro- 
vinces they  were  forced  to  evacuate  again,  when  the  Gads 
were  compelled  to  retire  northward  before  the  Iberians: 
and  this  same  event  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
great  Gallic  emigration.  In  the  beforemaitioned  account 
taken  from  Posidonius  the  Belgians  are  called  €raladans, 
the  Gaels  Cdts^:    the   £cirmer  was   the    name  used  by 

1156  Cssar  de  Bello  GaU.  v.  12. 

57  DiodoruB  V.  39.    His  whole  section  upOD  the  Celts  (v.  25—32) 
is  assuredly  taken  from  no  other  source. 

58  Ammianus  xv.  9.  59  Strabo  iv.  p.  194.  d. 

60  The  distinction  drawn  in  Diodorus,  v.  3^  is  undoubtedly  between 
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^ /Greeks  to  designate  the  tribes  that  [^netittted  into 
the  e^t  of  Europe;  beyond  doubt  the  Belgians  f(»rmed 
at  least  a  preponderating  part  of  them :  the  expeditions 
against  Roilne  and  Delphi  are  attributed  to  the  Cim^ 
biians^^^;  and  the  supposed  name  of  the  leader  in  each 
is  the  Cymric  wotd  for  a  king^.  Nevertheless  some 
of  the  Gads  may  have  joined  them  from  the  very  first, 
or  at  least  scHne  of  the  Gsesates,  who  came  afterward 
in  great  numbers. 

To  the  north  of  the  Danube  they  settled  beyond  the 
Carpathian  and  Dadan  Alps^ :  on  the  Borysthenes  they 
subdued  the  Scythians,  and  were  mixt  up  with  them  into 
one  people,  which  received  the  name  of  Celto-Scythians : 
and  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  Mseotis,  from  whence; 
being  overpowered  by  a  movement  of  nations  from  the 
£ast,  they  returned  westward,  augmented  by  the  aoces^ 
sion  of  many  forein  hordes,  but  under  the  general  name 
of  the  ruling  people^  the  Cimbrians,  by  the  same  road 
which  their  ancestors  had  travelled  three  hundred  years 
before^.  I  have  shewn  cause  for  supposmg  that  the 
Galatians  on  the  middle  Danube  had  come  across  Lom- 
bardy :  this  however  must  not  prevent  our  acknowledging 
that  some  of  the  Gallic    tribes    went  over  the  Rhine, 

the  Celts  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Galatians  who  dwelt  further 
off:  it  must  be  owing  merely  to  a  mistake,  either  of  the  author  himself, 
or  of  a  transcriber,   that  we  find   to  irpo^    worov   vevorra    fxipri^ 
Instead  of  vpo^  apKrov. 
iMi  Diodkirus  v.  39. 

S8  Brenin :  see  Adelungfa  Mithridates  Vol.  n.  p.  49. 

ss  Yir€p/3aAoi^e«  rd  Tiiraia  opn-  Plutarch  CamilL  c.  15.  I 
hare  shewn  that  the  name  Rhipsean  in  early  times  had  no  indefinitenees 
about  it,  any  more  than  that  of  Scythian:  see  the  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Scydiians,  Getes,  and  Sarmatians,  Kleine  Schriften  p.  S69,  English 
Translation,  p.  48. 

«4  See  the  same  Inquiry,  KL  Schr,  p.  384,  TransL  p.  71 :  where  I 
ought  also  to  have  referred  to  Diodorusi,  xv.  38,  and  to  have  quoted  the 
following  passage  from  Plutarch's  Marius,  c.  11:  woXXd^  nard  nipo9 
ciriKAfjcrct?  f ^ovtwv,  Koivp  KeXroifKvda^  row  trrparov  mvonaj^ov* 
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finr  insUBoe  tl|e  nadoM  Aal'JdKas  Cawar  met  w^  in 
iboie  p»to^^^,  and  alt  luoh  as  wtre  to  be  found  kk  Ae 
aeighboQriiood  of  the  H^reynjaA  forest,  to  whidi  Livy 
BH^es  fiigovesus  ooaduet  Ua  foU^wers^.  And  here  I  can* 
not  refrain  from  inquiring  who  wfte  the  people  these  met 
with  to  the  east  of  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges;  diough  weB 
«ware  that  on  this  pcnnt  mere  probabilities  are  the  yery 
utmost  we  can  arrive  at.  There  is  thus  much  however 
at  all  events  in  favour  of  the  ccmjectUFS  that  the  Etrus- 
oan  race,  whidi  maintained  its  ground  among  the  Alps, 
with  Gauls  all  round  it*,  must  at  one  time  have  qsread 
along  the  northern  skirts  of  those  mountains  and  nito 
the  plains  of  Germany :  and  the  walls  on  Mmit  Sainte- 
Odilie  in  Alsace,  so  ^  as  descriptions  and  drawings  can 
enable  one  to  form  a  conception  of  them,  seem  strikingly 
similar  in  their  structiire,  and  their  manner  of  IbUowing 
the  outlines  of  Ae^  summit,  to  those  of  the  Etruscans,  tbr 
instance  those  of  VoHerra,  while  Ihey  are  just  as  unlike 
a  Galltc  work  as  a  Roman  6ne.  However  there  must 
also  have  been  German  tribes  dwelling  even  among  the 
Swiss  Alps;  for  else  the  Vslais  could  not  have  been  in- 
habited in  Livy^s  time  by  ^  semi-germanic  people^: 
when  the  Celts  were  advancing  in  these  parts,  Ihe  Hd- 
vetians,  a  tribe  of  immigrants,  had  made  themsdves 
masters  of  Swisserland,  and  probably,  along  with  other 
branches  of  the  same  race,  of  the  whole  of  Swabia* 
That  the  country  lying  between  Pannonia  and  the  terri* 
tories  of  the  Venetians  and  Istrians  was  partly  in  the  bapds 
of  the  Libumians,  partly  of  the  Illyrians,  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain ;  since  the  Vindelicans,  a  Libufiiian  race, 
kept  their  fboting  on  the  n<nrth  side  c^  the  Brenner^. 

1166  De  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  94. 

66  V.  34.    Sigoveso  sortibuB  dati  Hercynii  saltus. 
•  8eeVoLf.pp.  110— 118. 

67  XXI.  38.    Itineni  quae  ad  Peninum  fenmt,  obsepta  gentitor 
semigennanis^ 

68  See  VoL  h  note  503. 
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The  manners  and  civil  institutiqiis  of  th^  two  Celtic  tuu* 
taoDs  must  h^ye  iresembled  each  others  at  least  at  the  time 
fhen  the  Gireeks  ai^d  Romans  described  (hem :  only  a 
greater  diegree  of  rudeness  is  attributed  to  the  Belgians^ 
vho  w^^  more  remote  from  fill  intercourse  with  Italy 
i^od  the  Mediterranean.  Their  internal  condition  indi-* 
cates  that  some  cppquered  tril^  were  b^d  in  ser^ 
vitude  under  them,  as  among  the  Sarmatians  in  bier 
tones.  CsBsar  found,  took  advantage  of,  ai|d  described  a 
state  of  disorganization  which  is  the  last  stage  of  misery 
under  a  barbar^  aristocracy:  the  knights  formed  the 
whole  €^  the  nation;  the  people  lived  in  the  most  de- 
grading bondage.  Four  centuries  earlier  however  there 
must  have  been  an  incomparably  greater  number  of  com^ 
mon  freemen,  from  among  whom  such  as  were  empoyerisht 
or  oj^rest  enlisted  perpetiudfy  an^ong  the  serfi$  of  the 
powerful  nobles.  Even  anun^  the  Gauls  in  Italy  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  numerous  national  assembly.  At 
that  time  too  the  for^i  of  government  was  everywhere  a, 
hereditary  monarchy :  which,  wh^  Cs^sar  went  into 
Qaul,  had  been  swallowed  up,  as  had  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  in  the  anarchy  of  the  nobles.  Their  freedom 
was  lawlessness :  an  inherent  incapacity  of  subsisting  under 
the  dominion  of  hws  distingqishes  them  ^  b^l'barians 
from  the  Greeks  and  Italians.  As  individuals  had  to 
procure  the  protection  of  some  magnate  in  order  to  live 
in  safe^,  so  the  weaker  tribes  took  shelter  under  the 
patronage  of  a  more  powerful  one :  for  they  were  a  dif* 
jointed  multitude;  and  when  any  people  had  in  this  man^ 
ner  acquired  a  very  extensive  soverainty,  they  exerdsed 
it  arbitrarily,  until  its  abuses  became  intolerable,  or  their 
subjects  were  urged  by  blind  hatred  of  their  power  to 
fall  off  from  them  and  gather  round  some  new  centre. 
The  sole  bond  of  union  was  the  druidical  hierarchy,  which, 
at  least  in  Csesar^s  time,  was  common  to  both  na- 
tions: both  of  them  paid  obedience  to  its  tribunal, 
which   administered  justice  once   a   year:    an   institution 
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which  probably  was  not  introduced  till  long  after  the 
age  of  migrations,  when  the  expulsion  of  the  vanquisht 
had  ceast  to  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  war, .  and  whidt 
must  have  been  fostered  by  the  constant  growth  of  law* 
lessness  in  the  particular  states ;  bdng  upheld  by  the  ban 
which  excluded  the  contumacious  ^m  all  intercourse  in 
divine  worship  and  in  daily  life  with  the  faithful.  The 
druids  were  not  a  caste :  we  have  no  ground  for  imagining 
diat  youths  of  low  birth  were  stiut  out  from  their  schools, 
where  a  number  of  years  were  spent  in  learning  the 
verses,  which  contained  their  maxims,  and  their  doctrines 
concerning  nature,  the  world,  and  the  stars,  and  the 
essence  of  the  gods  and  of  the  soul :  these  were  only  to  be 
handed  down  orally,  and  never  to  be  committed  to  writ- 
ing; although  the  use  of  Greek  characters,  and,  as  is 
proved  by  coins,  that  of  Latin  also,  was  spread  among 
them  before  the  time  of  Caesar. 

The  strength  of  their  armies  consisted  in  cavalry: 
among  their  peculiarities  were  war-chariots,  driven  by 
a  vassal,  who  in  battle  protected  his  lord :  in  the  Italian^ 
wars  these  chariots  are  expressly  mentioned  on  occasion 
of  the  expedition  to  Sentinum* :  but  Britain  is  the  only 
country  where  Caesar  found  them  still  in  use.  The  huge 
bodies,  wild  features,  and  long  shaggy  hair^^®  of  the  men 

♦  Livy  x.  28. 

1169  The  ancients  always  call  the  hur  of  the  Celts  yellow  or  red': 
aurea  caesaries*  Virgil  i£n.  vm.  659.  Ta?c  KOfAai^  eV  <pv<r€to^  ^avBoli 
Diodonis  y.  98.  Candidi  paene  omnee  et  rutUi :  Ammianus  xv.  12. 
Tadtos  on  the  other  hand,  who  urges  the  oonuu  rutUas  of  the  Caledo- 
nians  as  a  proof  of  their  Gennan  orig^,  as  he  does  the  curly  hair  of 
the  Silurians  in  favour  of  their  heing  Iberians,  seems  by  so  doing  to  deny 
that  the  hair  of  the  Celts  was  of  that  colour;  which  agrees  with  the 
story  told  by  Suetonius  (Calig.  c  47),  that  Caligula  had  the  hair  of 
some  Gauls  dyed  in  order  to  pass  them  off  for  Germans.  On  this  suhject 
I  have  been  honoured  with  a  letter  full  of  information  by  an  anonymous 
British  scholar;  but  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  along  with  other 
papers  when  my  house  caught  fire :  may  this  note  convey  him  my  thanks 
for  his  kindness  in  sending  me  his  observations !   They  y9^  summed  uj> 
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gate  a  ghastliness  to  their  aspect :  this,  along  with  their 
fierce  courage,  their  countless  numbers,  and  the  noise 
made  by  an  enormous  multitude  of  horns  and  trumpets, 
struck  the  armies  arrayed  against  them  with  fear  and 
amazement :  if  these  however  did  not  allow  their  terrour 
to  overpower  them,  the  want  of  order,  discipline,  and 
perseverance  would  often  enable  even  an  inferior  num^ 
ber  to  vanquish  a  vast  host  of  the  barbarians.  Besides 
they  were  but  ill  equipt :  few  of  them  wore  any  armour : 
th^  narrow  shidds,  which  were  of  the  same  higfath  with 
their  bodies,  were  weak  and  clumsy :  they  rusht  upon 
their  enemies  with  broad,  thin  battleswords"*^^,  of  bad 
steel,  whidi  the  first  blow  upon  iron  often  notcht  and 
rendered  usdess.  Like  true  savages  they  destroyed  the 
inhabitants,  the  towns,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  ooun^ 
tries  they  subdued:  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
slain  and  tied  them  by  the  hair  to  the  manes  of  their 

in  the  conclusion,  that,  as  all  the  Celts  now  have  ^ladc  hair,  there  roust 
be  aome  oonfusion  between  them  and  the  Gemans  in  all  such  p«« 
aagiBB  as  those  quoted  in  the  first  edition  of  this  history,  (ittrilmtiQg 
yellpw  hair  to  them.  I  should  concur  entirely  in  this  view^  th^ 
principle  of  which  cdnddes  altogether  with  my  own  conviction  con-i 
ceming  the  permanency  of  our  phydcal  constitution,  but  that  Ammia- 
mis  is  such  an  excellent  witness  on  the  subject,  and  had  lived  several 
years  in  Gaul :  until  some  one  has  solved  the  difficulty,  how  he  couM 
possibly  be  mistaken  on  this  mstter,  let  me  alledge  Uie  dreumstance^ 
thst  among  the  Germans  and  Scandinsvians  yellow  haur  of  yore  pre- 
vailed exclusively,  but  now  in  most  parts  has  even  become  uncommon, 
as  a  reason  for  anwiming  that  in  the  case  of  hair  that  rule  of  permanency 
is  liable  to  an  exception. 

This  sulject  is  connected  with  a  remark  rdating  to  one  of  the  many 
0avyLa<rta  in  which  perfectly  correct  observations  lie  concealed.  The 
children  of  the  northern  Celts,  afud  tobe  bom  with  grey  hur  {wol^d  cm 
fX€v€Tih)p  which  afterward  changes  into  the  usual  colour  (Diodopis  v. 
2$),  are  the  white-headed  children  of  the  north-German  race,  whose 
hiur  when  they  grow  up  becomes  yellow. 

im  The  claymores  of  the  Highlanders,  which  at  Killicranky  and 
Prestonpans  decided  the  day  against  artillery  and  regular  troops,  are  of 
the  same  kind,  but  much  stouter. 
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horses:  if  a  skull  belonged  to  a  parson  of  mnk^  they 
Bailed  it  up  in  their  houses,  and  preserved  it  as  an  heir* 
loom  for  their  posterity,  as  the  noUes  in  rude  ages  do 
stags-horns.  Towns  were  rare  amongst  them :  the  houses 
in  iike  villages,  wfaidi  were  very  numerous,  were  mean ; 
die  furniture  wretched;  a  lieap  of  «tra#  covered  with 
sldns  served  both  for  a  bed  and  a  seat  They  did 
not  cultivate  com  save  for  a  very  limited  conmunptioB ; 
for  die  main  port  of  their  food  was  the  milk  and  the 
flerii  of  their  cattle :  these  formed  thdbr  wealth :  gold  too 
they  had  in  abundanoe,  derived  partly  from  die  saiidjy 
beds  of  their  rivers,  partly  from  aome  mines  which  these 
had  led  diem  to  discover.  It  was  worn  in  ornaments  by 
every  Gaul  of  rank:  in  battle  he  bore  gold  chains  on 
hii  arms,  and  heavy  gold  coUars  Tonnid  his  nieck,  eveli 
when  the  upper  part  ci  his  body  was  in  other  tesped^ 
quite  naked:  for  they  often  threw  off  their  paitico* 
loured,  checkered  cloaks,  which  shone  with  all  the  hues 
iji  the  rainbow,  like  the  picturesque  dreai  of  their  Idns* 
people,  the  HigUanders,  who  have  laid  aside  die  trowsers 
of  the  ancient  Oauls.  Their  duels  and  gross  revels 
^Kte  an  image  of  the  rudest  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
Their  debauches  were  mosdy  committed  with  beer  and 
inead :  for  vines,  and  all  the  plants  of  soudiem  regions 
ware  as  yet  total  strang^s  to  the  north  of  the  Alps^ 
where  di^  dimate  in  diose  ages  was  extremdy  severe; 
so  that  wine  was  rare,  diough  of  all  liie  commodities 
imported  it  was  the  most  greedily  bought  up. 

Even  before  the  foundation  of  Massilia,  and  at  least 
ever  since  the  Phocseans  began  to  traffick  widi  the  Ligurian 
coast,  it  had  undoubtedly  been  conveyed  into  the  very 
heart  of  Gaul:  and  even  as  to  the  tribes  who  Uved  fu* 
away  from  the  sea  among  the  Alps,  it  is  absurd  ta 
suppose  that  the  blessings  of  the  south  were  first  made 
known  to  them  by  the  person  who  invited  the  barbarians 
against  Clusium.  Whithersoever  he  drove  his  mules^ 
the   desire  of  gain  might   also    have    carried  merchants 
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before  hiin:  commerce  opens  out  a  way  for  itself  oy&r 
still  more  impassable  mountains,  and  among  still  more 
savage  barbarians*  Though  history  however  rejects  the 
incident  as.  demonstrably  false,  it  is  well  suited  to  the 
legend:  and  every  legend  which  was  current  among 
the  people  long  before  the  rise  of  literature  among 
them,  is  itself  a  living  memorial  of  abcient  times,  even 
though  its  contents  may  not  be  so,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  a  history  of  Rome  written  with  a  due  affection  for 
the  subject. 
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THE  WAR  WITH  THE  GAULS, 
AND    THE    TAKING    OF    ROMR 


That  legend  related  that  Aruns,  a  citizen  of  Clu-' 
sium,  had  been  the  faithful  guardian  of  a  Lucumo^^^, 
who,  when  he  grew  up,  abused  his  intimacy  with  the 
family  of  Aruns  to  seduce  his  wife.  The  tribunals  and 
magistrates  refused  to  give  the  wronged  husband  legal 
satisfaction;  whereupon  despair  drove  him,  like  count 
Julian,  to  call  in  an  irresistible  foe.  He  loaded  a 
number  of  mules  with  skins  of  wine  and  oil,  and  with 
rush-mats  full  of  dried  figs:  with  these  he  went  over 
the  Alps  to  the  Gauls,  and  told  them  that,  if  they  would 
follow  him,  the  land  which  produced  all  these  good 
things  would  be  theirs;  for  it  was  inhabited  by  an  un^ 
warlike  race.  Forthwith  the  whole  people  arose  with  its 
women  and  children,  and  marcht  across  the  Alps  straight 
to  Clusium. 

The  Clusines  called  upon  the  Romans  for  aid:  the 
senate  imagined  that  the  very  name  of  Rome  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  barbarians  withdraw.  Three  of  the 
Fabii,  sons  of  the   chief   pontifi^,     M.  Ambustus,   were 

1171  It  can  scarcely  be  by  mere  chance  that  in  this  legend,  as  in  that 
of  TuUia,  Aruns  is  ^e  honest  man,  Lucumo  (Lucius)  the  profligate. 
Beddes  we  may  surely  presume  that,  at  the  time  when  the  legend 
arose,  the  Romans  were  not  so  unacquainted  with  Etruria,  that  Lucumo 
could  even  in  those  days  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name:  and  if  so,  Aruns 
may  originally  have  been  meant  for  a  man  of  the  commonalty. 
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despatcht  to  tell  them  in  the  name  of  the  senate  that  they 
must  not  touch  the  allies  of  Rome.  The  Gaula  made 
answer  that  their  own  country  was  too  small  far  them, 
that  however  they  did  not  want  to  destroy  the  Clusines, 
provided  the  latter  would  share  their  territory  with  them. 
The  Fabii,  finding  themselves  thus  treated  with  derision, 
forgot  in  their  anger  that  no  Roman  could  bear  arms 
against  a  people  against  which  the  republic  had  not 
declared  war,  and  that,  even  when  war  was  lawfully 
declared,  he  could  not  do  so  without  bringing  down 
a  curse  upon  Rome  and  himself,  unless  he  had  taken 
the  military  oath ;  they  forgot  in  fine  that  they  were 
embassadors,  and  as  such  had  been,  respected  even  by 
the  barbarians"^'.  In  a  sally  made  by  the  Clusines 
they  fought  in  the  front  ranks:  Q.  Fabius  cut  down 
a  Gallic  chieftain,  and  was  recognized  while  stripping 
off  his  armour.  Forthwith  king  Brennus  ordered  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded,  that  his  people  might  not  incur 
the  guilt  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  embassadors :  he 
resolved  to  demand  them  of  the  Romans,  and  either  to  get 
satisfaction,  or  to  wage  war  with  the  gods  on  his  side. 

He  pickt  out  the  hugest  of  his  gigantic  warriors"^^, 
and  sent  them  to  give  the  Romans  their  choice  between 
delivering  up  the  offenders  and  war.  The  fecials  urged 
the  duty  of  freeing  the  republic  from  the  guilt  it  had 
contracted,  without  respect  of  persons:  the  majority  of 
the  senate  acknowledged  it ;  but  they  shrank  from  passing 
a  resolution  to  give  up  men  of  the  noblest  birth  to 
a  savage  foe  and  a  death  of  torture.  They  determined 
to  leave  the  decision  of  the  matter  and  its  responsibi- 
lity to  the  people:  among  the  latter  compassion  over- 
came all  other  feelings :  nay  they  immediately  appointed 
the  culprits  military  tribunes,  and  then  told  the  strangers 
that   so  long   as   a   person  held  this  magistracy  he  was 

I17B  I  have  added  what  was  reqtdsite  to  shew  in  how  many  respects 
^le  eonduct  of  the  Fabii  was  criminal. 
73  Appian  Celt  3.  p.  78. 

Vol.  II.  L  l 
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not  amentdile  to  any  tribunal^  but  that  when  the  year 
was  expired,  should  their  anger  still  continue,  th^ 
might  renew  their  complaint.  The  Gauls  no  sooner 
veceiired  this  answer^  than  they  struck  their  tents,  and 
hastened  without  resting  from  Clusium  toward  Rome. 
Their  horse  and  foot  overspread  the  open  country  in 
innumerable  multitudes:  everybody  fled  before  them  into 
the  towns:  they  however  pursued  their  course  without 
injuring  the  property  of  the  husbandman  ^^^^ :  our  way 
Uss  far  Romey  they  cried  to  the  guards  on  the  walls 
under  which  they  passed.  They  would  have  found  the 
city  totally  unprepared  to  resist  them,  but  that  a  man 
of  the  commonalty,  M.  Csedicius  by  name^^,  heard  a 
voice  during  the  night  on  the  Via  Nova  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine,  announcing  that  the  Gauls  were  approach- 
ing'^^.  On  these  tidings  all  the  men  fit  for  service 
were  called  out  with  the  utmost  haste,  and  led  along 
the  Salarian  road  against  the  enemy,  whom  they  met 
eleven  miles  from  the  dty,  where  the  Alia^  flows  from 
the  Crustumine  hills  toward  the  Tiber ^. 

1174  Plutarch  CamiU.  c  18>    In  a  fabulous  story  this  may  pass. 
yn  This  M.  Ceedicius  was  assuredly  meant  by  the  l^end  as  the 
same  person  whom  the  fugitives  at  Teii  appointed  their  commander, 
and  who,  according  to  the  story  of  Camillus,  was  deputed  to  invite  hitn 
to  return* 

76  Dion  (Zonaras  vn.  23)  is  the  only  writer  who  places  the  pio- 
digy  at  this  period:  and  he  is  manifestly  right;  for  thus  it  is  a  mer- 
ciful warning  from  the  gods  to  throw  an  army  into  the  city ;  and  yet 
proves  the  means  of  Rome's  destruction,  which  destiny  had  decreed; 
for  the  military  tribunes  rush  inconnderately  into  a  battle.  In  all  the 
other  accounts  it  is  placed  much  earlier. 

77  This  name,  which  was  held  accursed  by  the  Romans,  is  uni- 
fbrmly  written  with  a  single  /  in  all  the  manuscripts,  even  those  of  the 
Greek  writers:  the  double  /,  which  came  into  general  use  through 
Virgil's  means,  at  the  time  when  every  scholar  knew  him  by  heart,  was 
adopted  by  him,  as  Servius  remarks,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  word 
ipto  his  verse :  qaos—wfauatum  hUerluU  ABia  nomen,    Mn.  vn.  717. 

78  The  words  of  Diodorus  might  lead  one,  though  erroneously, 
to  infer  that  it  fell  into  the  Tiber  on  its  right  bank :  see  note  1190. 
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In  order  that  the  historical  credibility  of  this  story 
may  be  duly  appreciated,  it  is  enough  to  renuurk  that 
the  consular  magistrates  at  that,  period  came  into  office 
on  the  first  of  Quinctilis,  whereas  the  day  rendered  ac- 
cursed by  the  battle  was  the  fifteenth  before  the  calends 
of  Sextilis,  that  is,  in  those  times  the  day  after  the 
ides,,  or,  according  to  our  calendar,  the  sixteenth  of 
jy]yii79  £y^Q  assuming  that  the  military  tribunes  were 
not  elected  till  the  last  day  of  June,  fifteen  whole  days 
would  have  expired,  before  the  Gauls,  who  are  said 
to  have  been  roused  by  this  insult  to  start  directly 
{or  Rome,  and  to  have  made  such  haste  that  they 
took  the  city  by  surprise,  heard  of  it  and  performed 
a  journey  of  only  three  days  march  ^.  But  we  need 
not  waste  any  criticism  on  this  baseless  legend:  for  in 
this  iofllance  the  historical  account  has  not  been  sup- 
{nrest,  as  in  that  of  Veii,  but  has  been  preserved  in  a 
report  worthy  of  full  credit,  and,  we  may  be  assured, 
taken  from  Fabius,  which  may  be  restored  with  the 
help  of  some  introductory  statements,  and  of  some  de- 
tails drawn  from  other  sources  no  less  authentic. 
Here  again   we    shall   best   uphold    the   honour  of   the 

The  description  in  Virgil,  who  assuredly  could  not  be  mistaken  on  such 
a  pointy  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  about  the  spot,  which  one  might , 
odierwiae  be  eadly  led  to  do,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  recognize  a 
stream,  such  as  Livy  speaks  of,  and  at  the  distance  stated,  among  the 
munennis  brooks  in  that  neighbourhood. 

1179  After  the  reformadon  of  the  calendar  the  postr.  Idus  Quinet, 
became  xvn.  a.  JEo/.  Sext.  July  having  acquired  two  more  days.  Hence 
as  the  XV.  a.  Kal  was  noted  in  the  Fasti  as  the  diei  AHensU,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  dates,  though  one  and  the  same,  referred  to  two  different 
dsys ;  and  from  this  It  was  concluded  that  Q.  Sulpidus  inquired  the  plea^ 
mat  of  the  gods  by  sacrifices  on  the  day  after  the  ides,  and  that  he  gave 
battle  on  the  next  day  but  one.  We  find  this  confusion  even  in  Livy 
(vi.  1),  not  above  forty  years  after  that  reformation:  Verrius  Flaccus 
however  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  dies  Aiietuis  was  the  day  of 
the  battle,  and  that  the  disaster  of  the  next  day  but  one  was  the  cap- 
tare  of  the  dtyt  see  Gellius  v.  17. 
so  Polybius  n.  35. 

ll2 
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poetical  story,  if  we  do  not  give  it  out  to  be  what  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  it  should. be. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  manifestly  certain  that  the 
Gauls  came  down  into  Italy  through  the  valley  of 
Aosta.  The  Salassians,  who  dwelt  in  those  parts  down 
to  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  a  branch  of  the  Tauris- 
cans^^^^,  and  accordingly  must  have  staid  behind,  while 
their  comrades  continu^  their  journey  in  pursuit  of  a 
richer  lot:  the  Taurinians  on  the  other  hand  were  Li- 
gurians;  so  that,  if  we  suppose  the  Grauls  to  have  come 
over  the  Mont  Genevre,  we  must  assume  that  they  left 
a  forein  people  between  themselves  and  their  home. 
It  would  be  idle  however  to  inquire  whether  like  Hannibal 
they  crost  the  little,  or  like  Bonaparte  the  great  St 
Bernard,  and  whether  their  march  followed  the  Isere,  or 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Greneva.  Thus  much 
may  probably  be  well  founded,  that  they  gained  a  vic- 
tory on  the  Ticino,  which  laid  the  plains  of  the  Etruscans 
open  to  them,  although  the  latter  still  vainly  endeavoured 
to  maintain  their  possession  in  many  a  field  of  battle^'. 
Wherever  they  chose  to  settle,  they  exterminated  the 
whole  population :  for  agricultural  labourers  .  were  of 
no  use  to  them,  and  would  only  have  narrowed  the 
pastures  for  their  herds.  Beyond  their  own  frontier  how- 
ever they  admitted  many  nations  to  become  dependent 
upon  them  and  to  pay  them  tribute^ :  this  without  doubt 
was  the  way  in  which  the  Umbrians  and  Picentines  came 
to  be  spared.  Such  cities  too  as  were  in  positions  dif- 
ficult of  access,  like  Ravenna,  would  no  doubt  purchase 
the  privilege  of  living  at  peace. 

One  people  after  another  poured  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  marcht  onward  through  the  midst  of  their 
comrades,  who  had  already  taken  up  their  abodes,  to 
regions  not  yet  occupied*     In  this  manner  the   Senones 

1181  Cato  in  Pliny  m.  24.  n  Livy  v..  Si,  35. 

as  Polybius  n.  18. 
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settled  in  Romagna.  Here  the  subjugation  of  the  Urn- 
brians  rendered  them  masters  of  t|ie  passes  of  the 
Apennines  into  southern  Etruria,  the  northern  frontier 
o{  which  may  perhaps  have  been  too  strong  for  them 
to  force  it.  Thus  they  made  their  appearance  before 
Clusium,  thirty-thousand  in  number  *^®*,  as  an  army, 
not  as  a  wandering  people:  their  women  and  children 
had  been  left  behind  with  their  property  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic. 

The  senate  sent  envoys,  not  to  the  Gauls^  nor  as 
presumptuous  mediators,  but  to  ascertain  who  this  host 
of  fordners  were**.  These  envoys,  entering  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Clusines,  took  part  in  an  engagement;  and 
one  of  them  slew  a  chieftain  of  high  rank^.  The  Gauls 
recognized  the  stranger,  and  sent  a  demand  to  Rome  that 
he  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  as  was  fitting  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  fecials.  All  attempts  to 
appease  them  with  gold  were  vain;  they  wanted  blood. 
Even  this  sacrifice  the  senate  resolved  to  make,  in  order 
that  the  guilt  of  one  individual  might  not  fall  on  the 
head  of  the  whole  nation.  But  he  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  military  tribunes:  his  father  appealed  to  the 
populus  to  decide  whether  a  member  of  a  house  should 
be  condemned  to  death,  and  to  such  a  death  !  and  the 
curies,  though  as  yet  they  had  never  rescinded  aAy  or^ 
dinance  of  the  senate,  refused  to  give  up  the  youth  ^. 

When  the  Gauls  heard  this,  they  sent  word  of  it 
to  their  kinspeople,  and  being  reinforced  by  great 
multitudes  took  the  road  to  Rome,  seventy-thousand  in 

1184  This  number  and  that  given  lower  down  rest,  like  the  whole 
of  the  narrative  henceforward,  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus  xiv.  113, 
folL 

85  KaTatTKeyp^oiJiiifow, 

89  We  ought  no  doubt  to  read  lirirdpy^^uv  for  etrap-^ww  in  Diodo^ 
rus^ziv.  113. 

87  That  the  Ivjixo^  here  spoken  of  by  Diodorus  was  the  curies,  is 
proved  in  note  367. 
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number.  In  the  mean  whik  the  cohorts  of  the  allies  had 
been  assembled"^,  and  er^  one  who  could  bear  anus 
was  supplied  with  them^.  It  is  clear  that  the  whole  of 
this  force  had  taken  up  a  position  near  Yen,  to  watdi 
the  enemy^s  motions,  as  was  the  case  in  421  when  aa 
irruption  of  the  same  people  was  apprehended:  for  our 
narrative,  the  correctness  of  which  even  in  its  minute 
details  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  relates  that  the  Bo- 
man  army  crost  the  Tiber,  and  raarcht  alcmg  its  bank 
to  the  AlSa^;  that  is  to  say,  the  generals  had  received 
sudden  intelligaiee  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  by 
forced  marches  to  fall  upon  the  city,  now  utterly  bereft 
of  defenders,  and  that  he  was  already  close  at  hand'^, 
and  they  hoped  to  prevent  him  from  ravaging  the  country 
before  it.  If  they  had  but  refrained  from  indulging  in 
such  a  hope !  a  battle  lost  under  the  walls  of  the  city 
would  not  have  been  followed  by  its  destruction. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Romans  had  not  formed  any 
camp  on  the  Alia,  but  met  the  enemy  on  their  mardi. 
Without  having  tak^i  any  precautions,  without  having 
provisioned  the  city  and  garrisoned  it  to  stand  a  siege, 
they  rusht  into  a  battle  the  loss  of  which  would  needs 
entail  that  of  everydiing.  Their  conduct  however  did 
not  proceed  from   any  delusive   assurance  of  victory^. 

1188  PolybiuB  n.  18.     Ma^ij  viKiiirawre^   Twfjaiov^  koi  toitc  fieri 
rovrmv  vapara^anivov^, 

88  "A^rai/rac  tov^  iv  tj\tKi^  KaBtivXuraw :  — these  inehided  all  up 
to  the  yepovre^  d<f>€tfAi¥ot:'^i(€\66¥T€^  vavhrmei:   Diodoros  xiv.  114. 

90  ^afidvre^  tov  Tiffeptw  irapd  tov  vorofiov  ijyayo^  rtjv  hvinxfAur, 
XIV.  114.  The  direction  of  their  fl^ht  toward  Veil  is  also  in  favour  of 
this  assumption :  they  hoped  to  reach  the  bridge^  but  were  intercepted. 

91  The  haste  made  by  the  enemy  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  the 
Roman  army  lay  on  one  side  of  the  city.  The  victories  gained  by  bar- 
barians have  often  been  decided  by  the  generalship  of  their  leaders,  and 
by  no  means  on  all  occaiuons  by  that  fierce  impetuosity,  whidi  is  usually 
regarded  as  their  only  source :  here  too  the  l^;end  assumes  that  the  Gauls 
were  urged  onward  by  furious  anger. 

gs  Yet  Livy  at  flJl  events  exaggerates  their  infatuated  Diligence. 
The  Romans  were  not  without  a  commander  in  chief:  Q.  Sulpicius  has 
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Wha[i  there  is  a  diAcult  proUem  to  be  solved,  and 
this  can  only  be  ^fected  by  a  well-devised,  complicat- 
ed i^an,  and  by  carrying  this  plan  steadily  into  effect 
with  a  due  adaptation  of  it  to  the  changes  of  circum- 
stances, no  man  capable  of  framing  and  executing  such 
a  scheme  will  ever  act  with  precipitation:  the  accom- 
plishing an  arduous  work  is  a  pleasure:  but  he  who  is 
not  master  of  his  task,  will  hurry  to  a  decision,  and 
hasten  it  on  even  mcHre  than  his  adversary  who  is  sure 
of  victory;  without  anything  more  to  rely  on  at  best, 
than  the  possibility  that  courage  and  perchance  luck 
may  afford  him  some  help,  and  often  marely  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue:  just  as  some  unfor- 
tunate persons,  when  their  minds  have  lost  the  power  of 
acting,  take  refuge  in  death  to  escape  from  the  torments 
of  anxiety. 

The  Roman  army  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men^^^; 
the  left  wing^  to  four  and  twenty  thousand^:  it  con- 
tained ttmr  Roman  legions,  and  consequently  an  equal 
number  c^  troops  of  the  line  from  the  dependent  states^: 

the  rndsQchply  distinction  above  his  ooUegues  of  being  represented  as 
saeh  both  in  the  battle  (Gellius  v.  17)  and  at  the  ransoming  of  the  city : 
a  distinction  of  which  his  posterity  may  nevertheless  have  been  vain. 
Nor  did  the  military  tribunes  omit  to  consult  the  wiU  of  the  gods  by 
sacrifices  before  the  battle:  but  it  was  done  on  an  unlucky  day,  when, 
as  was  proved  by  this  and  similar  events,  the  omens  were  delusive. 
1199  Flutarch  CamilL  c  18. 

9*  Wings  imply  a  body,  or  in  a  line  of  battle  a  centre ;  and  this  we 
very  rarely  meet  with  in  the  Roman  wars:  unless  the  veterans  marcht 
out  along  with  the  double  number  of  field-legions,  as  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  case  in  309,  each  comu  was  formed  by  half  the  army :  and  this 
word  is  an  appropriate  one;  since  horns  meet  at  their  roots.  Still  it  is 
better  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  the  inappropriateness  of  which  may 
be  explained  away,  than  to  venture  upon  a  novd  one. 

95  Diodorus  xiv.  114. 

M  Terrapa  rofffiara  ivTeXfj,  Dionysitts  Exc  85.  p.  88:  conse- 
quently in  round  numbers,  according  to  the  system  of  those  days,  there 
were  twdve  thousand  Romans :  and  the  number  of  the  allies  (see  note 
1188)  was  just  the  same. 
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the  right  wing  must  have  been  fc^rmed  by  two  legions  of 
veterans,  and  three  civic  legions   composed  of  proleta- 
rians and  serarians^^^^.    The  Roman  cavalrj  Fabius  would 
have  estimated  at  twelve   hundred  for  the  four  legions; 
so    that,  if  he   did   not    take    that    of  the    allies    into 
account,   this  was  also  included  in  the  round  number. 
The  army  seems  to  have  had   the  Alia  before   it,  an 
insignificant  stream,  which,  in  summer  more  especially, 
could  only   throw   a  few  difficulties  in   the  way  of  the 
cavalry  by  the  slight  elevation  of  its  banks.     The  left 
wing  rested  on  the  Tiber,  and  was  posted  on  the  level 
plain :   the  troops  on  the  right,   most  of  them   unused 
to  service,   were  stationed  on  hilly  and  broken  ground : 
but  to  effect  this  the  line  of  the  field-legions  was  drawn 
out  to  a  great  length  and  very  much  weakened.     The 
Gauls  however  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  to   break   through   it.      Brennus,   who  after    all 
outflankt   the    Roman    army,    attackt   the   hills    with    a 
body  of  choice  troops  and  a  great  superiority  of  force, 
and  put  his  opponents  to  the  rout  in  an  instant.      Of 
the   Gallic  cavalry   nothing  is  said  in  our  accounts:    it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  however  that  it  formed  quite    as 
large  a    part  of  the  army  as   at    Sentinum,  or  in   the 
irruptions  into  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  that  it  acce- 
lerated and  decided  the  total  defeat  of  the  regular  legions. 
Seeing  themselves  outflankt^  and  soon  after  surrounded, 
they  were  seized  with  a  panic.     Being  cut  off  from  Rome 
they  all  fled  toward  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  a   vast 
tumultuous  mass,   which    impeded  its    own    flight:    the 
Gauls    rusht  in   upon   them    from   every   side;    and   the 
fugitives  fell  beneath    their  swords.     The  army   did  not 
save  itself  by  flight,  while  it  abandoned  the  city,  as  Livy, 
forgetting  his  own  account,  says  where  he  is  comparing 

1197  The  cohorts  of  the  seniors  contained  half  ss  many  men  as  those 
which  went  into  the  field  (see  p.  121),  and  accordingly  here  formed  two 
legions :  the  civic  legions  without  douht  were  reckoned  like  the  rest,  each 
at  three  thousand  men ;  so  that  this  lesser  half  was  15000  strong. 
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Cannffi  with  the  AUa^^^:  indeed  fli^t  here  could  not 
aibrd  anj  safety.  The  javelins  of  the  Gauls,  hurled 
from  the  banks  among  the  thick  shoals  of  men  who  were 
trying  to  save  themselves  by  swimming  across  the  Tiber, 
flew  a  great  multitude :  very  few  escaped  with  all  their 
arms ;  most  had  thrown  them  away  on  the  bank.  Never- 
theless a  considerable  body  of  fugitives  had  hid  them- 
selves in  a  wood  between  the  river  and  the  Salarian 
road^:  and  our  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  slaughter 
is  in  some  degree  lessened,  when  we  find  two  at  least 
of  the  tribunes  mentioned  subsequently  among  the  sur- 
vivers.  Those  in  the  right  wing,  who,  as  the  victor 
let  them  go,  and  turned  his  forces  against  the  regular 
troops,  were  able  to  get  away  among  the  woody  bights, 
may  have  reacht  Rome  by  a  circuitous  road:  the  other 
soldiers  that  escaped  assembled  at  Veii. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  the  barbarians  in  plun- 
dering the  bodies  and  collecting  the  bloody  trophies  of 
their  victory:  but  ere  nightfall  their  horsemen  were  al- 
ready seen  on  the  Field  of  Mars  and  before  the  CoUine 
gate.  At  that  moment  nothing  could  have  prevented 
then  from  forcing  it,  and  making  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  defenseless  inhabitants,  and  of  the  whole  spoil 
of  the  city :  but  even  if  Brennus  had  tried  to  con- 
summate his  victory,  as  he  had  already  decided  it 
in  the  field,  his  commands  would  no  longer  have  been 
obeyed.  The  Gauls,  scattering  themselves  about  over 
the  whole  open  country  between  the  Alia  and  the  city, 
abandoned  themselves  without  any  restraint  to  plun- 
dering, to  drunkenness,  and  to  all  those  atrocities  which 
unruly  and  brutal  multitudes  are  wont  to  perpetrate  after 
storming  a  town,  and  sometimes  after  a  defeat.  In 
this  state  of  disorder  the  night,  the  whole  day  of  the 

1196  Liyy  xzu.  50. 
99  Fest  Epit  Lucaria:  the  name  of  the  festival  which  celebrated 
their  escape  into  this  skulking-phice. 
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teveirteenth,  and  the  Allowing  night  passed  away^*^:  one 
part  of  the  army  was  rioting,  while  others,  overcome  by 
the  fatigue  of  the  marches  and  of  the  battle,  or  by  drun- 
kenness, lay  buried  in  sleep.  Thus  the  attack  of  Rome 
was  ddayed,  aind  the  existence  of  the  Roman  nation  was 
saved. 

For  in  the  mean  while  a  plan  had  been  framed 
within  the  city,  and  had  been  carried  into  effect.  To 
defend  it  was  impossible:  the  fugitives  from  the  right 
wing  were  returned  without  arms:  those  who  had  found 
safety  in  Vdi  were  also  stript  of  thdrs:  and  how  could 
they  posdbly  have  got  into  the  dty  before  the  eyes  ct 
the  victors,  who  w^«  already  beginning  to  cover  the 
field  of  Mars?  It  was  d^ermined  to  garrison  the  Ca- 
pitol and  the  citadel  with  die  men  most  capable  of  de- 
fending them,  and  to  supply  these  with  all  the  pnv 
visions  in  the  city,  which  the  mass  of  the  population 
would  have  consumed  in  a  few  days.  Money  too  and 
costly  articles  were  conveyed  up  thither;  while  the  per- 
sons who  left  Rome,  and  w^t  about  to  the  various 
places  where  they  hoped  to  find  iiospitality  and  compas- 
sion, took  whatever  they  could  carry  away  with  them. 
The  objects  of  religious  rever^ice  were  partly  buried, 
partly  transported  to  Caere.  L.  Albinius,  a  pldbeian, 
who  was  driving  his  wife  and  children  up  the  Janiculus, 
overtook  the  priests  and  Vestals  who  were  helping  one 
another  to  bear  away  the  most  venerated  of  the.  sacred 
things :  he  made  his  fanlily  alight,  and  took  in  as  many 
as  his   vehicle    would   hold.     At    Caere   everything    was 

isoo  It  is  assuredly  owing  merely  to  a  misunderstanding  that  Diodonis 
fancied  the  Gauls  waited  for  three  days  before  they  burst  into  the  city : 
poit  diem  tertium  in  Verrius  (Grellius  v.  17)  is  counted  after  the  same 
manner  as  ante  diem :  and  Livy,  though  he  gets  somewhat  confused,  was 
manifestly  following  an  account  which  stated  that  the  agony  oi  terrour 
lasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  Compare  v.  39  and  41 :  irUerporita  node  a 
cmUerUione  pugnae  remiserant  animoe  .'-i-wnc  tm — ingressi  poetero  die. 
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scrupulously  preserved;   and  after  the  evaeuatkm  of  di« 
cky  Albinius  carried  back  what  he  had  brought  away  ^^'^. 

The  determmation  to  sacrifice  the  M  men  certainly 
cannot  be  called  inconcdvable  in  a  people  of  antiquity: 
this  however  is  inconceivable,  that  they  should  have  bec» 
so  far  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  patricians  as  to 
await  their  doom  like  devoted  victims.  Could  they  be  sure 
that  a  wisht^for  death  would  speedily  release  them?  dutt 
wanton  cruelty  would  not  protract  it  by  torture?  that 
they  should  not  be  driven  along  as  slaves,  without  regard 
to  their  strength,  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  barbarians? 
They  might  have  defended  the  walls  and  the  gates,  might 
have  maintained  a  resistance  with  all  sorts  of  missiles  in 
the  interior  of  the  city,  might  have  made  many  of  their 
enemies  sliare  their  fate;  and,  had  the  quarters  that 
hdd  out  been  set  fire  to,  the  victor  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  his  spoil.  But  in  fact  Livy  is  the  only  writar 
who  speaks  of  this  torpid  resignation.  Others  related 
that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  people  quitted  their  homes, 
eighty  priests  and  aged  patricians  of  the  highest  rank 
sat  down  in  the  Forum  on  their  curule  thrcmes  in  festal 
robes  awaiting  deaths  That  such  a  resolution  should 
have  been  freely  taken  by  men  of  the  same  dass,  who 


UM  In  DiodoruB,  xv.  SI,  Albinius,  the  military  tribune  of  the  year 
376,  whom  Livy  calls  Marcus,  is  termed  Lucius:  if  this  be  ever  con- 
firmed, it  may  iJien  be  regarded  as  almost  certain  that  he  was  this  pious 
num.  For  even  the  most  distinguisht  of  the  pkbeiaos  might  be  denomi- 
nated de  pUbe  Eomana  homo,  just  as  the  courteous  expression  patridae 
§mU»  is  made  use  of  in  speaking  of  the  poisoners  just  as  w^  as  of  Man- 
lias.  The  question  would  probably  be  decided,  if  the  inscription  takev 
from  the  Forum  of  Augustus  in  the  Vatican  gallery,  which  Borghesi  has 
printed  in  the  Giomale  Arcadico,  i.  p.  58,  were  preserved  entire.  So  far 
as  a  portion  of  the  lines  is  sUll  extant,  the  lost  part  may  be  restored  with 
certainty :  €um  \  QaUi  o&nderent  Capitolium,  |  virgmea  Testales  Caere 
deduxit :  |  Moiora  o^ue  ritus  soUemnes  ne  |  negUgetcotfxt  curai  sibi  ha- 
buit;  I  urfte  rectfperata  sacra  et  virgines  |  Romam  reveidt 

8  2k>naras  vn.  9S — who  alone  gives  the  number : — Plutarch  Camill. 
c.  31*    According  to  Livy  they  sat  each  in  the  portico  of  his  house. 
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deemed  it  intolerable  to  outlive  the  republic  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  is  by  no  means  improbable;   least  of 
all  if,  after  resolving  to  face  death,  they  solemnly  de- 
voted  themselves  by  the  hands  of  the  chief  pontiff  for 
the  republic  and  for  the  destruction  of  her  foes^*"'.     On 
the  other  hand  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  women  and  children  should  not  have  retired 
from  the  city,   where  every  kind  of  insult  and  outrage 
inevitably  awaited  them,   when  it  was  yet  possible  for 
them   to  be   saved   by   flight.      It  is  said  that  a  great 
number  prest  forward  at  the  last  moment  and  gained  ad- 
mittance into  the  Capitol  and  the  citadel :  as  if,  had  this 
been  feasible,  they  would  not  all  have  forced  their  way 
in!   and  as  if  that  small  space  could  have   held   more 
than  the  men  requisite  to  defend  it,  with  provisions  for 
themi     Finally  the  story  that  the  Romans  in  their  de- 
spair did  not  close  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  some  stratagem  withheld  the  conquerors 
from  marching  in,  sounds  very  incredible:  on  this  point 
however  we  do  not   want  any  internal  reasons,  since  the 
authentic  account  in  Diodorus  states  that  the  Gauls  on 
finding  the  walls  entirely  deserted  burst  open  the  gates. 

It  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  impute  what  has 
here  been  said  about  Livy'^s  narrative  to  a  design  of  de- 
tracting from  his  merits.  Such  criticisms  cannot  impair 
his  imperishable  fame:  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  call  for 
what  it  was  Livy^s  least  care  to  supply,  nothing  remains 
to  disturb  the  pleasure  which  his  description  must  yield 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind:  if  there  be  one  so  distem* 
pered  as  to  forgo  that  pleasure  because  his  account  has 
been  proved  to  be  historically  untenable,  we  may  pity 
but  we  must  not  indulge  its  perverseness.  A  writer  who 
adopts  a  dry  and  neglected  report  in  preference  to  a  well 
known  and  masterly  narrative,  must  justify  himself,  and 
shew  that  it  is  not  from  the  love  of  paradox  that  he  has 

1303  Plutarch  Camill.  c.  21^  and  Livy. 
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discarded  the  more  beautiful  story.  Those  of  my  readers 
who  have  followed  me  thus  far  with  interest,  must  by 
this  time  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  me  to  believe 
that  I  was  sincere  in  the  opinion  I  exprest  with  regard  to 
Livy  in  the  first  pages  of  this  history.  And  in  his  own 
peculiar  excellences,  in  that  richness  and  that  warmth  of 
colouring  which  many  centuries  after  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Venetian  painters  bom  under  the  same 
sky,  he  never  shone  more  brilliantly  than  in  this  very 
description^**^:  a  more  vivid  one  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  Latin  or  Greek  historian. 

When  the  Gauls  had  burst  into  the  city  through 
the  CoUine  gate,  they  found  it  all  desolate  and  death- 
like: they  were  seized  with  that  awe  which  comes  iq>on 
a  stranger  on  passing  in  summer  through  a  town  in 
a  high  northern  latitude  at  midnight,  when  all  is  clear 
as  day,  yet  no  mark  of  life  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 
Every  house  was  closed:  they  marcht  onward  till  they 
came  to  the  Forum.  Here  they  saw  the  armed  men 
above  in  the  citadel ;  and  in  the  Comitium  the  aged  chiefs 
of  the  senate,  looking  like  beings  of  another  world.  In 
doubt  whether  the  gods  were  not  come  down  to  save 
Rome  or  to  avenge  it,  a  Gaul  went   up  to  one  of  the 

U04  He  ianded  that  the  flower  of  the  remaiiiing  Romans  were  shut 
up  in  the  citadel;  that  their  property  and  the  objects  of  their  afi^ection 
were  in  the  town  and  in  the  power  of  a  ruthless  enemy ;  that  every  one 
flxt  his  eyes  on  his  own  dwelling,  and  felt  his  heart  torn  when  flames 
burst  forth,  or  the  cry  of  anguish  seemed  to  rise  from  it.  The  pic- 
toie  which  Liv/s  imagination  created,  Cellini  saw  from  the  castle  of 
St  Angelo  when  Rome  was  stormed  by  the  constable  Bourbon ;  for  on 
that  occasion,  the  town  was  taken  quite  unexpectedly :  the  two  descnp' 
tions  remind  one  of  each  other :  but  Livy's  was  a  dream.  Nobody 
assuredly  had  staid  behind  in  Rome,  except  dishonest  slaves,  and 
rascally  vagabonds  of  all  sorts,  who  hoped,  each  in  his  own  way, 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  forein  soldiers,  to  live  with  them,  and  to 
midce  money  by  them ;  and  who  may  have  guided  them  to  places  where 
they  might  find  buried  treasures,  or  have  sold  what  they  had  stolen 
to  them. 
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priests ^^  M.  Papirius,  and  stroakt  his  white  beard:  the 
dd  man  indignantly  struck  him  on  the  head  widi  his 
ivory  sceptre :  the  barbarian  cut  him  down,  and  all  were 
massacred.  Hereupon  the  plundering  commenced  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  the  dty;  and  ere  Icmg  firie 
broke  out  in  several  quarters.  Day  after  day,  so  long  as 
any  concealed  property  was  to  be  found,  these  scenes 
were  renewed:  the  conflagrations  became  more  numerous 
and  spread  widelier;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
houses  on  the  Palatine^  which  the  chiefs  ordered  to  be 
kept  for  dieir  own  residence,  the  whole  city  was  burnt 
to  the  ground. 

In  the  Capitol  and  the  citadel  there  was  a  body  <rf 
dbout  a  thousand  armed  men'':  among  whom  were  the 
surviving  military  tribunes  and  the  younger  part  of 
the  senators.  The  place  was  by  no  means  impregnable : 
Appius  Herdonius  had  been  overpowered  in  it  by  the 
Romans:  the  Gauls  rusht  repeatedly  up  the  oUvus  to 
storm  it,  but  met  with  such  desperate  resistance  that 
they  were  repulst.  This  led  them  to  trust  to  famine; 
for  that  the  garrison  should  ever  be  relieved  was  out 
of  the  question.  But  as  the  Romans  held  out  perse^ 
veridgly,  being  supplied  with  water  from  the  well  in  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  which  remains  to  this  day  a  contem- 
porary memorial  of  the  si^e^  and  having  food  enough 
for  so  small  a  number  just  to  subsist  on,  the  ferocious 
devastations  of  the  Gauls  became  their  own  punishment ; 
they  began  to  suffer  great  distress  on  the  scenes  of  their 
ravages.  First  the  dog-days,  and  then  the  month  of 
September,  which  at  Rome  has  always  been  no  less  pesti- 
ferous than  at  this  day,  brought  on  fevers,  which  swept 

isoK  ThiBiswhsthe  must  have  been ;  for  his  name  does  not  occin' in 
UieFasd. 

6  Diodoms  xiv.  116. 

7  Florus  1. 13.    Satis  constat  vix  mille  hominmn  ftdsse. 

8  See  Vol.  I.  p.  237.    The  mouth  is  not  corered  over  now ;  hence 
the  water  is  too  foul  to  be  used.    It  probably  comet  from  the  Tiber. 
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away  the  foreiners  by  thoilsands;  just  as  the  empetor 
Fredericks  northern  troops  perisht  under  the  walls  of 
the  city  m  the  same  month.  The  spot  where  the  bodies 
were  burnt  retained  the  name  of  the  Gallic  piles  ^'^  so 
kog  as  ancient  Rome  existed. 

When  the  booty  was  exhausted,  the  chief  part  of 
the  Gauls  seem  to  have  marcht  on  further,  as  far  aa 
Apulia^^:  but  even  those  who  staid  behind  would  soon 
have  been  forced  to  decamp^  Unless  they  had  got  pifo- 
visions  from  Latium  by  levying  contributions  or  by 
foraging:  many  places  which  are  never  mentioned  agidn 
Hiay  perhaps  have  been  destroyed  at  this  juncture.  As 
Ardea  lay  so  near,  nothing  can  sound  more  probable 
than  that  CamiUus,  if  he  was  living  there  as  an  inqui^ 
linttSf  should  have  led  the  Ardeates,  emboldened  by 
his  great  name,  against  the  plunderers  and  have  de- 
feated them:  yet  nevertheless  this  story,  which  cannot 
have  found  a  place  in  the  annals,  any  more  than  the 
distress  suffered  by  the  other  Latin  towns,  may  be-  a 
mere  fiction  belonging  to  the  legend.  We  must  assume, 
unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  that,  the  bridge  having 
been  broken  down,  the  right  bank  of  the  river  was 
secure  from  the  invaders.  Of  the  men  who  had  escaped 
from  the  battle  or  had  fled  from  Rome,  many  were  col-* 
kcted  at  Veii:  but  they  wanted  arms  and  a  leader;  as 
such  they  chose  M.  Csedicius,  a  man  worthy  to  be  men-^ 
tioned  among   the   generals    that    Rome    was    the   most 

1900  The  ButtaGaBica  notfai  from  the  Carinae:  it  ib avery plaiudble 
netkn  of  the  Roman  topographers  that  tfais  name  has  been  oonrapted  into 
FortogaOo,  and  that  the  dnurch  of  S.  Andrea  is  situate  on  the  same  spot 
Another  account  states  that  the  Romans  burnt  the  bodies  of  the  Gauls 
ihere  after  the  evacuadon  of  the  dty. 

10  IModorus  (xiv.  117)  says  that  after  the  evacuation  of  the  dty  the 
Ganls  who  were  on  thdr  way  back  from  Apulia,  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Cserites.  This  expedition  into  the  south  of  Italy  took  them  into  the 
nei^bonrhoodof  Dionysins;  and  a  parted  them  entered  into  his  sertioe.' 
Justin  XX.  5. 
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indebted  to.  He  led  his  followers  against  the  ndgfa- 
bouring  Etruscans  ^'^^,  who,  encouraged  by  the  weakness 
of  the  Romans,  had  marcht  out  and  were  plunderiag 
the  Veientine  territory,  whare  the  Roman  husbandmen 
had  taken  refuge  with  the  wreck  of  their  property: 
he  surprised  and  routed  these  ungenerous  foes,  rescued 
their  captives,  retook  their  plunda*,  and  equipt  such  of 
his  own  men  as  were  without  arms  with  those  of  the 
prisoners  and  fugitives.  These  good  tidings,  which  were 
an  encouragement  to  hold  out  by  affording  a  hope  of 
relief,  were  conveyed  to  the  garrison  in  the  Capitol  by 
a  daring  youth,  named  Pontius  Cominius^',  who  swam 
down  the  Tiber,  leapt  ashore  near  the  Capitol,  and  with- 
out being  discovered  made  his  way  through  the  enemy'^s 
posts  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  back  again. 

The  next  morning  some  Gauls  observed  that  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  under  Ara  Celi^'  a  bush  growing  in  a 
crevice,  by  which  the  bold  adventurer  had  takei^  ludd, 
was  torn  up,  and  that  some  tufts  of  grass  had  been  trod- 
den down  by  footsteps.  This  shewed  that  it  was  possible 
to  climb  the  hill  here.  At  the  hour  of  midni^t  they 
came  to  the  spot  in  dead  silence:  a  Graul  had  already 
reacht  the  summit  of  the  rock,  unnoticed  by  the  sentinels 
and  the  dogs,  when  the  cries  of  the  geese,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  had  been  spared  as  sacred  to 
Juno,  awoke  M.  Manlius,  a  consular,  whose  house .  stood 


mi  Probably  the  Tarqainians :  the  Vulsinians  had  condttded  a 
trace. 

18  Ponliku  bebngB  to  that  class  of  names  which  among  tfaeBomaDs 
were  forenames,  among  the  Oscans  gentile  names :  in  others,  such  as  A- 
cutmu,  Mariusy  the  converse  was  the  case.  Cominus  has  been  intiodnced 
into  the  manuscripts  of  Livy  and  Frontinus  by  some  ancient  emeoder, 
who  took  offimse  at  the  combination  of  what  lookt  like  two  gentile  names  : 
see  Oudendorp  on  Frontinus  Strat  m.  13. 1. 

13  By  the  PcHrta  Carmentalis.  So  that  there  was  no  wall  at  that 
time  on  this  side  of  the  hill;  and  the  discovery  that  it  could  be  scaled 
was  what  led  to  the  building  of  one  afler  the  restoration  of  the  city. 
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on  the  top  of  the  hill"".  The  Romany  always  lookt 
upon  him  and  Camillas  as  the  heroes  of  that  age :  and 
in  later  times  at  least  it  was  said  that  this  night  was 
not  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  saved  Rome;  for 
that  it  was  by  his  counsel,  and  under  his  command, 
that  the  ablebodied  men  occupied  the  Capitol  ^^.  He 
thrust '  down  the  Gaul  who  had  clambered  up,  and 
whose  fall  bore  down  such  as  were  mounting  after  him : 
thus  the  scheme  was  baffled.  The  negligent  captain 
who  had  been'  on  guard  was  thrown  with  his  hands 
bound  down  the  hill^^:  every  man  in  the  citadel  in 
gratitude  to  its  preserver  brought  him  half  a  pound 
of  com  and  a  quarter  of  a  flask  of  wine,  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  gifts  in  a  famine. 

This  had  reacht  such  a  highth  that  the  besieged  had 
begun  to  eat  the  leather  of  their  shields. and  the  soles 
of  their  shoes  ^^,  when  the  Gauls  gave  ear  to  an  oflfer 
of  a  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  their  evacuating  the 
city.  So  long  as  they  hoped  by  perseverance  to  gain 
possession  of  all  the  treasures  in  the  Capitol,  as  well 
as  of  captives  of  rank,  who  would  have  been  ransomed 
by  such  of  their  relations  as  had  made  their  escape, 
or  by  their  friends  in  other  cities,  they  had  scorned 
every  proposal  calling  on  them  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
part.  But  their  host  was  melting  away:  they  received 
intdligence  that  the  Venetians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  their  fighting  men,  had  invaded  their  terri- 
tory: and  if  Brennus  had  sent  a  portion  of  his  troops 
back  to  the  Po,  the  forces  collected  at  Veii  might  easily 
have  relieved  the  city.  As  the  Moors  in  the  Spanish 
ballad,    when    the   knight,    after   a    seven    years    siege, 

U14  Hence  the  name  CapitoHnw,  which  had  already  existed  in  his 
ffuooily.  Victor  (de  vir.  ill.  24.)  says  that  a  house  was  huilt  for  him  there 
at  the  puhlic  expense. 

16  Victor  de  vir.  ill.  23,  24;  and  Floras,  i.  13.  13,  15,  who  looks 
upon  him  as  the  commander  during  the  siege. 

16  Dionysius  Exc.  22.  p.  24.  i^  Seryius  on  Aen.  vm.  6A2. 

Vol.  II.  Mm 
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threw  the  oDly  loaf  leflt  in  his  castle  at  them,  aban- 
doned their  undertaking  and  decampt,  so  the  B<Mnan 
lays  fabled  that  Jupiter  in  a  vision  prompted  the  distrest 
garrison  to  bake  their  whole  stock  of  flour  into  bread, 
and  to  pelt  the  loaves  like  stones  at  the  besiegers,  that 
they  obeyed  his  behest,  and  that  the  Gauls  were  thus 
led  to  believe  that  their  enemiea  were  rolling  in  abun- 
dance^'^^.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  rec^ve  a 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  to  quit  Rome  and  its  terri- 
tory. At  the  weighing  of  the  gold,  the  Gallic  chief  had 
false  weights  brought ;  and,  when  Q.  Sulpiciut  exclaimed 
against  this  injustice,  he  laid  his  sword  and  bdt  into 
the  bargain  iii  the  scale:  hence  the  words,  Woe  to  the 
vanquisht^^ !  were  held  in  remembrance. 

irhe  time  during  whidi  the  city  remakied  in  the 
hands  of  the  barbcuians,  is  variously  stated  at  six,  seveo, 
and  eight  months^. 

1218  Ovid  Fast.  vi.  350.  foil.    Florus  i.  13.  15.    Suidas  on  uw€pfia^d, 
quoted  by  Mai. 

10  Dionysius;  fixe.  23.  p.  24,  25,  instead  of  1000  pounds  makes  the 
sum  25  talents :  which,  as  without  doubt  he  meant  Attic  ones,  amount  to 
liOO  pounds.  In  the  course  of  the  nanrative  he  further  adds  that  (ferou^ 
the  dishonesty  of  the  Cauls  a  third  of  the  weight  was  deficieat,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  a  respite  allowed  them  to  make  it  up:  1500  and  a  third 
of  1500  would  come  to  2000  pounds,  which  was  stated  by  some  as  Uie 
amount  of  the  ransom  (see  note  1227)  :  now  if  Dionysius  supposed  that 
this  deficit  was  never  paid,  and  concurred  in  Varro's  opinion  that  the  gold 
which  was  walled  up  comprised  ether  money  beside  the  ransom,  by  so 
doing  he  kept  dear  of  Ihe  contradkdon  of  which  I  AaSl  speak  lower  down. 
20  Six  months  according  to  Varro  in  Nonius  ix.  Q  (genit  pio  abL), 
and  Florus  1. 13. 5 ;  Servius,  on  Aen.  vm.  652,  says  eight :  Polybius,  n.  22, 
and  Plutarch  Camill.  c  34,  come  between  the  two  with  seven :  and 
indeed  thb  number  would  be  clearly  right,  if  the  period  at  which  the 
evacuation  is  stated  to  have  taken  place,  the  middle  of  February,  were 
well  audienticated :  if  so  however,  Varro  must  have  known  it,  and  in 
that  case  could  never  have  adopted  a  wrong  number  of  months.  It  is 
one  of  those  perplexing  things  which  are  for  ever  coming  across  us  in 
historical  fragments,  that  the  words  cited  from  Varro  run  thus :  ut  no9ter 
exercitufi  ita  Htfugatus  ut  GaUi  Romae  CKpiioUi  eint  poHH. 
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When  Polybius  wrote  that  the  Gauls,  aft«-  giving 
up  the  dty  as  an  act  of  grace,  returned  home  with  their 
booty  without  harm  or  loss^^^,  he  assuredly  did  not 
use  these  words,  with  the  set  purpose  of  contradicting  the 
story  according  to  which  the  treasure  was  wrested  from 
them  and  their  whole  anny  destroyed;  a  story  like  that 
invented  by  the  Greeks  in  their  very  dryest  historical  age 
of  the  miraculous  punishment  of  the  Gauls  for  their  ex- 
pedition against  Delphi.  Yet  it  certainly  was  not  after 
he  wrote  that  this  story  was  first  fabricated:  on  the 
contrary  it  had  probably  grown  up  as  a  part  of  the 
legend  of  CamiUus,  and  become  current  in  the  mouth  of 
the  people,  before  the  time  when  Rome  retaliated  with 
an  overflowing  measure  of  vengeance  upon  the  Seuones. 
That  leg^id  related,  with  such  an  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  of  ancient  times  as  tp  shew  clearly  how 
early  it  mi|st  have  sprung  up,  that  the  Romans  who 
were  assembled  at  Veii  passed  an  ordinance  of  the  plebs 
restcmng  Camillus  to  his  civil  rights,  and  appointing 
him  dictator.  To  give  this  act  the  authority  of  law 
the  assent  of  the  senate  and  curies  was  requisite^:  and 
Camillus,  when  Csedicius  came  to  him,  refused  to  under- 
take the  charge  committed  to  him  until  that  assent  should 
be  procured.  This  was  the  purpose  why  CcHninius  was 
sent  to  the  Capitcd^.  At  Veii  Camillus  found  twenty 
thousand  RcHnans;  and  a  number  oi  volunteers  from 
Latium  gathered  round  his  standard:  with  these  troops 

ifil  Polybius  n.  22,    *E^€\ovti  koi  /A€rct  yapiro^  wapalovre^  tiJi^ 

er€tprikBo¥, 

»  See  p.  30S. 

S3  DiodoruB  is  the  only  writer  who  r^resents  Comioius  as  icnt  to 
report  the  plan  of  the  Romans  assembled  at  Veii:  among  the  others, 
who  all  connect  his  bold  feat  with  Camillus,  Frontinus  (m.  13.  15) 
difibrs  fhnn  the  rest  in  reversing  his  mission,  and  making  the  senate 
tend  him  firom  the  Capitol  to  Camillus,  who  is  already  at  Veii,  i^enoe 
Cominins  returns  wUh  his  consolatory  answer. 

M  M  2 
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he  advanced  toward  the  city.  Q.  Sulpicius  had  just 
begun  to  weigh  out  the  gold  to  the  Gallic  king,  when 
the  dictator  with  his  army  marcht  through  the  gate, 
and  hastened  to  the  Forum.  The  gods  would  not  per- 
mit that  Rome  should  buy  her  existence :  Camilhis 
arrived  before  the  gold  was  delivered,  and  cancelled  the 
compact  concluded  without  his  consent.  Brennus  ex- 
claimed indignantly  at  this  breach  of  faith:  meanwhile 
the  legions  had  followed  their  general;  and  a  combat 
ensued  in  which  the  Gauls  were  driven  out  of  the 
city.  A  second  battle  fought  on  the  road  to.  Gabii, 
where  they  had  mustered  their  forces,  avenged  Rome 
completely:  not  a  man  escaped  to  carry  away  the  news 
of  the  defeat.  Brennus  was  taken  prisoner :  he  com- 
plained of  the  violation  of  the  treaty:  but  the  dictator 
retorted  the  words.  Woe  to  the  vanquisht^^* !  and  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  After  this  victory  Camillus  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph. 

Among  the  fictions  attacht  to  Roman  history  this  is 
the  first  that  was  rejected,  with  the  exception  of  those 
the  fabulousness  of  which  became  manifest  along  with 
that  of  the  ancient  religion :  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  France  was  the  country  of  all  others  in  which  phi- 
lology, then  in  its  youthful  vigour,  was  in  the  most  flou- 
rishing condition,  the  national  feelings  of  the  French 
took  ofiense  at  this  tale:  and  the  same  feelings  first  led 
Beaufort  to  his  critical  e?tamination  of  Roman  history, 
which  has  finally  settled  the  point.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  repeat  his  arguments :  should  any  one  amid  future 
vicissitudes  of  fashion  ever  attempt  to  revive  the  old  delu- 
sion, they  will  be  still  existing  to  refute  him.  I  will 
merely  add,  what  Beaufort,  who  did  not  suspect,  any 
more  than  others,  how  important  the  narrative  of  Diodorus 
is,  has  not  noticed,    that   this  historian  does   not  say   a 

ufH  Festus,  Vae  victis.    Here  Ap.  Claudius  is  mentioned  instead  of 
Q.  Sulpicius  as  the  person  who  had  to  hear  the  insolent  speech. 
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word  even  about  the  appointment  of.  Camillus  to  the  dic- 
tatorship, much  less  about  his  having  liberated  Rome  by 
arms:  so  that  this,  like  the  other  touches  in. the  legend 
which  I  have  already  pointed  out  and  shall  point  out 
by  and  by,  is  without  doubt  no  less  destitute  of  histo- 
rical truth  than  the  journey  of  the  Burgundian  king  in 
the  Niebelungen  to  the  court  of  Attila. 

The  twofold  battle  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  poetical  tradition :  I  conjecture  that  the 
oldest  legend  confined  itself  to  making  Camillus  prevent 
the  payment  of  the  gold  and  drive  the  Gauls  out  of 
the  city,  and  that  the  battle  on  the  Gabine  road  origi- 
nally belonged  to  a  different  form  of  the  story,  and  was 
merely  inserted  from  the  usual  practice  of  accumulating 
several  narratives  of  the  same  event.  The  nobler  feel- 
ing, in  which  Livy  partook,  could  not  brook  the 
thought  that  a  ransom  for  Rome'^s  existence  should  ever 
have  been  paid:  a  less  delicate  one  was  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Gauls  had  set  off  with  the  gold,  but  invented 
a  way  in  which  it  was  subsequently  recovered.  The 
fiction  being  a  bold  one,  arbitrary  variations  were  made 
in  the  details.  The  lastmentioned  story  placed  the  battle, 
I  conceive,  on  that  part  of  the  Gabine  road,  which  may 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  C.  Sulpicius, 
or  by  M.  Popillius,  about  the  end  of  the  century :  another 
placed  it  before  Vulsinii,  and  some  time  after  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  city.  Camillus,  it  related,  marcht  to  re- 
lieve that  town,  and  found  the  gold  that  had  been  carried 
off  from  Rome,  along  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
booty,  in  the  camp  of  the  Gauls^***. 

issft  Diodorus  xrv.  117.  I  read  Ovo\<rmo¥  instead  of  OJeaVjcioit. 
But  does  the  mendon  of  the  ransom  come  from  Diodorus  himself? 
or  is  it  an  interpolation?  The  words  on  which  the  point  turns  are: 
TfJ?  dwo<rK€vrj*:  wdtrti'i  €KVpUv(T€v^  iv  ^  koi  to-  j^v(tio¥  ^v,  o 
€t\iiip€i<ra¥  tU  'Vwfjifiv.  Is  it  credible  that  any  Greek  man  of  letters 
under  Augustus  should  have  written  these  words? 
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That  the  gold  was  retaken  was  held  to  be  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  supposed  to  be  perfectly  cer- 
tain, that  the  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of  which 
M.  Crassus  robbed  the  temple  in  the  year  691,  had  been 
lying  till  then  walled  up  under  Jupiter^'s  throne  in  the 
Capitol,  ever  since  it  had  been  wrested  from  the  Gauls 
and  consecrated  there  by  Camillus^^^  That  this*  sum 
included  the  gold  paid  for  the  ransom  of  the  city, 
nobody  doubted:  the  general  notion  was  that  the  Gauls 
had  received  two  thousand  pounds,  and  had  been  de- 
prived of  them:  others  held  that  though,  it  was  true, 
the  ransom  had  only  amounted  to  half  that  sum,  the 
other  half  had  likewise  been  taken  from  the  Gauls, 
consisting  partly  of  plunder,  especially  that  from  the 
temples,  partly  of  their  collars  and  other  ornaments*^. 
There  is  a  very  simple  way  of  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  this  treasure,  an  explajiation  no  less  obvious  to  us 
than  it  was  to  the  Roman  antiquarians,  who  unac- 
countably seem  to  have  overlookt  it.  The  sacred  gold 
deposited  in  the  Capitol  would  naturally  be  employed 
to  satisfy  the  enemy,  under  a  vow  to  pay  back  double 
the  sum.  A  tribute  is  said  to  have  been  imposed  in 
order  to  raise  the  ransom*®:  during  the  distress  of  the 
war  this   could  never  have  been  levied;    but  it  might 

1SS6  Hiny  txasL  S. 

S7  Among  the  writers  guilty  of  the  noistdce  which  Flhiy  corrects, 
is  Vanro  de  rita  pop.  R.  in  Nonius  m.  45  (i.  p.  243.  ed.  Bip.)  Auri 
pondo  duo  miUia  acceperant  ex  aedibus  eacrif  d  matronarum  omamentk 
a  quibus  (read  aureis :  die  combining  two  clauses  without  a  conjunction 
is  agreeable  to  Varro's  usage) :  pogtea  id  aarum  et  tarqua  aureae  muUae 
reltUae  Romam  atque  consecratae.  The  military  ornaments,  which 
accordisg  to  Pliny  raised  the  weight  to  2000  pounds,  he  adds  to  that 
sum :  just  as  in  some  exaggerated  accounts  the  whole  amount  of  the 
booty  taken  at  Pometia  was  described  as  merely  a  tenth  part  of  it :  see 
Vol.  I.  pp.  503,  504. 

28  Livy  VI.  14.  Cum  conferendum  ad  redimendam  a  Gallis  dvita- 
tern  aurum  fuerit,  tributd  collationem  factam. 
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afterward  for  the  sake  of  repajdng  the  money  borrowed 
from  the  tanples  with  interest.  The  silence  of  such 
narratives  as  those  with  which  we  are  forced  to  content 
ourselves  is  not  indeed  a  sufficient  reason  for  asserting 
that  there  cannot  have  been  a  truce,  previous  to  the 
delivery  of  the  gold,  during  which  the  besieged  might 
hold  communication  with  the  fugitives,  and  the  ma- 
trons might  give  up  their  trinkets  for  the  service  of 
their  country:  but  that  there  should  have  been  time 
enough  to  obtain  a  contribution  from  the  Massilians  after 
the  period  when  there  was  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
Gauls  might  be  bought  off,  is  certainly  quite  incredible. 
And  yet  assuredly  the  highest  attention  is  due  to  the 
story  told  in  the  Massilian  chronicles,  that  on  hearing  the 
news  of  Rome^s  disaster  all  Massilia  put  on  mourning, 
and  that  gold  and  silver  was  collected  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  satisfy  the  Gauls ;  in  return  for  which  generosity  Mas- 
silia was  rewarded  with  isopolity,  an  exemption  from  taxes, 
and  precedence^**^.  I  think  this  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  if  we  suppose  that, 
as  other  nations  of  antiquity  after  any  overwhelming  ca^ 
lamity  were  not  ashamed  to  solicit  presents  from  their 
friends'^,  the  Romans  at  all  events  did  not  scruple  to 
accept  them  when  offered,  in  order  to  have  the  means 
of  replacing  what  they  had  borrowed  from  the  gods. 

There  remains  yet  one  more  tradition,  which  seems 
to  breathe  the  sentiment,  that  it  was  enough  if  the  Gauls 
were  but  prevented  from  carrying  the  prize*  of  their  vic- 
tory home:  this  also  bears  witness  against  the  Roman 
fable.  Strabo  relates  that  the  Caerites  defeated  the 
Gauls  on  their  way  home  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
and  spoiled  them  of  the  treasure  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from   the   Romans^\      This   seems  to  be  merely 

1829  See  note  149. 

30  The  Delpbians  after  the  burning  of  the  temple;  and  in  much 
later  times  the  Rhodians  after  the  eardiquake. 

31  Strabo  v.  p.  220.  b. 
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an  amjdificatioii  of  a  fact  which  actually  took  place  : 
at  least  we  are  also  told  by  Diodorus  that  the  Celts  on 
their  retura  from  Apulia  were  attaekt  in  the  night  by 
the  Cserites  on  the  Trausian  plain  in  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory,  and  were  all  cut  to  pieces^***. 

]S38  Diodorus  xiv.  117.  He  probably  wrote  Kaipio*,  not  Kepun: 
here  he  had  a  Roman  author  before  hun ;  for  in  other  passages  he  calls 
them  'A*pfWaTot. 
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ON  THE  OLYMPIAD  AND  YEAR 
OF  THE  TAKING  OF  HOME. 


The  advance  of  the  Celts  so  near  to  the  southern 
coasts  of  Italy  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  even 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ionian  sea  to  their  migration: 
and  among  the  many  cities  which  must  have  fallen  be- 
fore their  attack,  Rome  may  probably  have  been  the 
most  powerful  and  renowned.  Its  name  indeed  had  not 
continued  down  to  this  time  altogether  unknown  in 
Greece:  it  was  mentioned  in  the  legends  which  pursued 
the  destinies  of  the  Trojans  after  the  fall  of  Troy: 
and  Hecatseus,  who  spoke  of  N<^  in  his  Europe^*'', 
cannot  possibly  have  past  over  Rome,  which  was  still 
flourishing  in  glory  under  its  monarchy  when  he  reacht 
the  maturity  of  manhood.  But  the  wars  it  had  been 
canying  on  during  the  hundred  and  twenty  years  that 
followed  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  against  tribes 
utterly  unknown  and  regarded  as  barbarians,  could  not 
possibly  engage  the  attention  of  the  Greeks:  still  less 
could  Greek  writers  be  led  to  speak  of  them:  and  as 
the  books  of  Hecatseus  sank'  into  complete  oblivion,  after 
Eratosthenes  publisht  his  treatise  on  geography,  we 
may  thus  understand  how  the  mention  of  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Gaids  should  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
notice  of  any  acquaintance  with  her  fortunes  among  the 
Greeks.     It  is  a  pity  that  Plutarch  affords  us  no   kind 

1233  Stephanus  Byz.  on  the  word. 
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of  hint  of  the  way  in  which  Heraclides  introduced  that 
event  in  his  treatise  on  the  soul:  with  regard  to  Theo- 
pompus,  who  did  not  give  any  account  of  it,  but  merely 
mentioned  it^*^*,  we  may  confidently  assume  that  he 
spoke  of  it  in  one  of  the  many  copious  episodes  of  his 
great  work^  and  on  occasion  of  the  movements  of  the 
Gauls  on  the  middle  Danube.  It  cannot  have  found 
a  place  in  the  course  of  his  continuous  narrative:  for  it 
occurred  during  the  period,  not  included  in  his  history, 
between  the  seafight  off  Cnidus  and  the  accession  of 
Philip. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  affirm  with  equal  con- 
fidence that  it  caimot  have  been  past  over  by  Timaras, 
who  paid  so  mudi  attention  to  the  history  of  Rome  as 
even  to  discuss  its  antiquities  and  its  Trojan  origin,  and 
who  wrote  that  of  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the  form  of  annals. 
Chronology  was  a  subject  to  which  he  attacht  great  im*- 
portance:  he  was  the  first  historian  who  arranged  events 
according  to  the  years  of  Olympiads  and  to  archonships : 
and  he  must  assuredly  have  fixt  the  date  of  the  taking 
of  Rome  according  to  both  these  methods.  It  is  im- 
possible to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  statement,  that  the  expedition  of  the  Celts 
in  which  Rome  was  taken  fell  in  the  archonship  of  Pyr- 
gion,  01.  98.  1 :  and  when  Dionysius  says  that  on  this 
point  almost  all  were  agreed'^,  he  must  refer  to  Enir 
tosthenes  and  ApoUodorus,  whose  chronological  tables  had 
gained  an  unlimited  authority.  Timaeus  is  the  writer 
idiom  Diodcnnis  follows  throughout  his  work:  and  since 
the  latter,  in  connecting  his  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
city,  whidi  is  manifestly  taken  from  a  Roman  writer,  with 
that  of  the  war  of  Dionysius  in  the  south  of  Italy,  says 
that  about    the    time   when    the  Syracusan   tyrant    was 


1234  Pliny  ni.  d.    Theopompus,  ante  quern  nemo  mentionem  habuit, 
\irbem  duntaxat  a  Gallis  captam  dixit. 
.•»  Dionysius  i.  74. 
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bestegitig  Rhegium  the   Celts   came   over  the   Alps,    it 
seems  hardly   to  be   questioned  that,  however  niuch  or 
little  Timseus  may  have  related  concerning  their  comings 
he   combined  it   with  the    same   epoch.      Their  descent 
into   Lombardy,  the   date  of  whidi  was  no  less  likely 
to  be  preserved  in  remembrance  than  the  day  on  which 
the  Alemans  and  Burgundians  burst  into  Gaul,  or  the 
Lombards   into   Italy,    to    conquer    regions  which   they 
were  never  to  quit  again,  was  a  point  satisfactorily  fixt: 
acccHrding  to  Timseus  it  immediately  preceded  their  ap- 
pearance before  Rome.     The  words  of  Dionysius  just  re- 
ferred  to — and  he  was  always  very  careful  in  the  choice 
of  them-'-speak  of  the  expedition  of  the  Celts^  and  men- 
tion   the    taking  of  Rome   as  only  one  of  the  eventil 
belonging  to  it"^.     Though  Polybius  and  Diodorus  him- 
sdf  place  the  capture  under  the  second  year  of  the  same 
Olympiad,  even  the  former  fh>m  all  appearance  had  no 
other  reason  for  doing  so,  save  that  he  thought  it  self- 
evident  there  must  have  been  some  interval  between  thift 
two  events. 

The  abovementioned  statement  of  the  Greek  clirono- 
logers  was  regarded  by  the  writers  who  undertook  to 
settle  the  comparative  chronology  of  Roman  and  Greek 
history,  as  an '  incontrovertible  basis  for  their  calcula*> 
tions.  The  Olympic  year  in  which  the  Celts  crost  the 
Alps,  they  knew  as  weQ  as  if  it  had  fallen  within  their 
own  memory :  we  know  from  direct  testimony,  even  with- 
out any  calculations,  how  the  years  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Fasti  ccnrresponded  with  the  Greek  tables  aftar  the  expe- 
dition of  Pjrrrhus  into  Italy.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
472  according  to  Cato,  and  a  year  before  the  march  of 
the  Gauls  against  Delphi,  that  is,  in  01.  124.  4.  Now 
supposing  tliat  their  kinspeople  had  taken  Rome  in  Ol. 
98.  1,  107  years  before,  the  Fasti  must  at  least  have 
fbmisht  106  magistracies :  one,  no  doubt,  might  be  lost ; 

1236  *H  KcArttv  fipo^o^f  Ka$*  ^v  tj  iroAi?  id\m. 
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for,  the  commencement  of  the  official  years  being  fre-' 
quently  postponed  by  interreigns,  a  certain  njumber  of 
them  would  of  course  occupy  a  longer  time  than  the 
same  number  of  solar  years:  but  the  triumphal  Fasti 
shew  decisively  that  this  excess  amounted  merely  to  six 
months  in  the  course  of  half  a  century.  Livy  however 
during  the  abovementioned  interval  has  only  17  years 
of  military  tribunes,  5  in  which  the  republic  was  with- 
out any  curule  magistracy,  and  82  consulships,  that  is, 
104  in  all :  the  year  lost  in  interreigns  he  has  tacitly 
inserted  in  the  period  anterior  to  the  Licinian  laws,  which 
he  makes  23-  years,  instead  of  22^'^^:  in  opposition  to 
whidi  Pighius,  on  grounds  utterly  untenable,  has  fiUed 
up  the  gap  by  inventing  a  pair  of  consuls  for  what 
according  to  Cato  is  the  year  421  ^^  It  is  a  mistake 
therefore  to  suppose  that  Livy  follows  Cato's  chrono- 
logy later  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  at 
the  >  furthest :  the  continuance  of  this  errour,  after  Si- 
gonius  had  irrefragably  proved  that  Livy  does  actually 
place  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  not 
in  488,  that  of  the  Macedonian  war  in  550,  not  in  552% 


1237  He  reckons  the  year,  which  according  to  him  is  U.  C.  400,  ac- 
cording to  Cato  399,  as  the  85th  from  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  abldto 
po9t  uifidecimum  annum  a  pkbe  consukUu:  vu.  18. 

38  I  am  ready  to  grant  him  that  the  Capitoline  Fasti  about  this 
time  must  have  had  a  year  more  than  Livy's :  it  must  however  have  been 
one  of  the  fictitious  annual  dictatorships.  I  am  extremely  loth  to 
question  the  honesty  of  any  man  of  letters :  but  Pighius  was  not  scru- 
pulous about  truth ;  and  in  this  instance  he  cannot  posdbly  have  heea  so 
with  regard  to  the  two  consuls  whom  he  has  brought  foTwnid  out  of  So- 
linus  (c.  35) :  he  must  needs  have  seen  that  Solinus  was  adopting  the 
same  erroneous  view,  which  we  find  in  Livy  vm.  24;  nay  perhaps  was 
copying  him. 

39  The  former  in  xxxi.  4;  the  latter  in  xxxi.  1,  as  the  passage  has 
been  beautifully  emended  by  Sigonius.  The  treatise  of  this  scholar  on 
the  chronology  of  Livy  (Drakepborch  vn«  pp.  82—92)  is  admirable 
throughout;  for  though  several  points  of  detail  may  now  be  made  out 
more  correctly,  this  does  not  affect  its  merit     His  hostility  toward 
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is  a  melancholy  instance  how  little  chance  an  inquiry, 
howeyer  perfect  it  may  be,  in  which  readers  must  take 
an  interest  before  its  results  can  become  generally  cur- 
rent, has  of  prevailing  over  that  love  of  ease  which  clings 
to  establisht  opinions.  The  year  472  in  Cato  answers  to 
470  in  Livy :  and  the  year  365,  in  which  according 
to  both  tables  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Rome  was 
taken,  answers,  not  to  01.  gs.  1,  but  to  01.  98.  3.  To 
make  up  the  difference,  and  complete  the  number  of 
106  years,  two  official  years  were  interpolated,  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Papirius  Cursor  during  the  year  430,  and 
the  consulship  of  439,  both  of  which  are  unknown  to 
Livy :  neither  of  them  can  find  a  place  in  a  narrative 
which  relates  the  events  of  each  year  apart;  and  their 
nullity  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  the  precise  statement 
given  in  another  place  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
second  Samnite  war. 

But  although  we  concur  with  Livy  who  leaves  them 
out,  yet  here,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  we  find  reason 
to  remark  that,  since  he  goes  only  half  way,  the  writers 
who,  adopted  those  official  years  rejected  by  history,  were 
at  all  events  more  consistent.  For  the  anarchy  which 
he  conceives  to  have  lasted  five  consecutive  years,  does 
not  stand  on  any  better  ground:  this  too  is  a  m&ce 
fabrication  devised  to  reconcile  the  Roman  Fasti  with 
the  assumption  that  the  capture  of  the  city  took  place 
in  01.  98.  ] .  That  a  state  of  anarchy  should  have  lasted 
SO  long  is  an  absolute  impossibility :  even  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  of  civil  affairs,  which  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity might  be  carried  on  for  a  while  by  interrexes, 
must  very  soon  have  come  to  a  stand  amid  the  excitement 
which  such  a  state  of  things  implies.  At  other  periods 
the  necessity  of  a  permanent  supreme  magistracy  was  so 

Glareanus,  like  similar  conduct  in  other  philologers,  may  be  useful  to 
us  as  a  warning,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  detract  from  the  value  of 
his  discoveries. 
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Strongly  £dt,  that,  when  there  had  been  a  ftuccession  of 
interreigns  for  some  weeks,  one  party  or  other  always  gave 
way,  in  order  that  some  sort  of  election  might  be  held : 
and  are  we  to  suf^se  that  they  now  defied  each  other 
so  inflexibly  for  several  years  together?  or  that  they 
could  do  so  without  bringing  utter  ruin  on  the  state? 
Would  the  neighbouring  nations  have  allowed  Bome  to 
enjoy  a  season  of  peace  like  that  in  the  days  of  Numa? 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  have  lasted  even  a 
single  year  is  quite  inconceivable..  Can  the  tribunes  have 
riiewn  such  unprecedented  obstinacy  at  the  outset  of  the 
contest,  and  yet  in  its  further  progress,  when  the  es- 
citement  increast  so  as  to  threaten  the  most  fearful  ex- 
tremities, when  even  the  authority  of  the  dictatonhip 
was  disregarded,  have  allowed  ihe  elections  to  proceed 
quietly?  Their  resistance  would  inevitably  be  renewed 
every  year,  so  long  as  the  dispute  about  the  bills  con- 
tinued, but  would  always  be  withdrawn  sooner  or  later, 
when  the  necessity  of  having  a  supreme  magistracy  could 
no  longer  be  put  off.  Thus  during  the  term  of  these 
commotions  twelve  months  or  even  more  on  the  whc^ 
may  have  past  away  m  interreigns :  and  as  the  military 
tribunes  who  came  into  office  after  such  interruptions, 
governed  the  r^ublic  for  a  whole  year,  no  less  than 
lliose  who  were  elected  in  a  regular  way,  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  keep  the  Fasti  in  harmony  with  the  Capitoline 
era,  that  one  year  should  foe  left  without  the  names  of 
any  magistrates:  and  the  fittest  place  for  introducing 
it  was  when  the  tribunes  first  assert  their  right  of  stc^ 
ping  the  elections  ^'^.     But  once  even  after  this  insertim 


1940  The  place  assigned  to  it  being  arbitrary,  the  entire  jjear  of 
anarchy  is  put  by  Diodorus  in  U.  C.  380,  whereas  Livy  makes  it  com- 
mence in  379.  That  more  however  than  a  single  one  passed  in  this  way, 
is  intimaited  by  the  former  under  Ol.  102.  4,  where  he  says  that  at  first 
there  was  anarchy,  then  the  consular  tribunate  of  L.  ^milius  and  his 
colleagues.    His  deviating  from  Livy  during  this  period,  which  is  so  fall 
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the  capture  of  the  city  fell  in  01.  99.  1,  instead  of  93.  I, 
it  was  regarded  at  clear  that  the  four  years  which 
were  wanting  must  have  been  left  out  somewhere  or 
otlier  in  the  Fasti:  and  this  suggested  the  notion  that 
the  chronicles  were  mistaken  in  stating  that  five  years 
of  the  Fasti  had  been  separated  by  long  interreigns,  in- 
stead of  which  an  equal  number  of  years,  including  the 
term  of  those  interreigns,  had  pa^t  altogether  without 
any  magistrates,— 41  c<Hijecture  which  was  just  as  wide  of 
the  mark  as  almost  every  other  with  which  the  learned 
Bomans  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  century  fancied  they 
were  solving  historical  dii&cidties. 

Of  this  errour  even  Cato  cannot  be  acquitted:  yet 
there  were  Fasti  which  had  not  been  corrupted.  Such 
were  those  followed  by  Fabius,  who,  as  he  wrote  for 
Greek  readers,  must  have  paid  regard  to  the  chronology 
of  the  Olympiads,  and  who  is  one  of  the  writers  alluded 
to  by  Dionysius  as  forming  exceptions  to  the  general 
unanimity  with  respect  to  the  date  of  the  capture  of 
Rome:  he  had  placed  it  in  01.  99^  3,  under  which  year 
the  military  tribunes  of  S65  occur  for  a  second  time  in 
Diodorus.  For  this  historian,  after  concluding  his  twelfth 
book  with  the  year  3S1,  which  with  him  is  01.  91.  1, 
with  unparallelled  recklessness  passes  over  the  Roman 
magistrates  of  the  next  five  years,  and  begins  his  next 
book  with  those  of  337)  placing  them  in  01.  91.  9,  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  the  capture  of  the  city  to  Ol.  98.  2, 
the  year  assigned  by  Pc^ybius:  this  is  the  plan  accord- 
ing to  which  he  wrote  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
books.  Having  done  this  however  he  found  that  the 
Fasti  which  lay  before  him  would  not  suit  him,  because 
they  did  not  contain  any  interpolated  years:  be  th^?e- 
fore    tried   to    get    out    of  the   scrape    in   his   fifteenth 

of  confusion,  by  giving  a  list  of  a  whole  college  whieh  does  not  occur  in 
Livy,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  omits  one  of  LiTy's  lists,  docs  not 
affect  the  general  chronology  of  the  times. 
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book  by  an  act  of  clumsy  impudence,  repeating  the  ma- 
gistrates who  had  ah-eady  occurred  from  S6l  to  365^ 
under  the  years  from  01.  98.  3  to  99-  3"**.  That  Fa- 
bins  however  was  the  author  whom  he  followed  in  his 
comparative  chronology,  with  the  exception  of  those  two 
books,  is  not  only  probable,  inasmuch  as  Fabius  is  the 
source  from  which  he  derives  his  account  of  Roman 
affairs,  and  as  the  difference  of  an  Ol3rmpiad,  observable 
throughout  his  eleventh  book  between  his  comparative 
chronology  and  that  of  Dionysius,  is  the  very  difference 
which  existed  between  Fabius  and  Dionysius  with  re- 
gard to  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  city":  but 
we  may  pretty  safely  venture  to  believe  that  we  have* 
express  testimony  asserting  that  Fabius  reckoned  tiie 
year  of  the  first  plebeian  consulship,  exacUy  as  Dio- 
dorus  does,  to  be  the  eighteenth  after  the  taking  of 
the  city. 

The  grammarian  in  Aulus  Gellius,  who  maintained  that 
the  manuscript  of  Fabius  where  this  year  was  reckoned 
as  the  two-and-twentieth  was  incorrect,  and  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  the  eighteenth — dtwdevicesimo  instead  of  diuh 
etvicesimo^ — can  only  have  meant  to  say  that  the  number 

iMi  This  repetition,  a  trace  of  which  had  been  discerned  by  Wesse- 
ling  (on  XT.  14),  has  been  fuUy  detailed  by  Borghesi  in  a  dissertation 
which  L.  Dindorf  has  most  deservedly  subjoined  to  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  Diodorus,  p.  xn.  foU.  I  have  here  to  acknowledge 
that  I  only  know  the  new  fragments  of  the  Fasti  from  Fea's  edition  of 
them,  and  that  I  neglected  to  procure  Borghesi's  admirable  work  while 
I  was  in  Italy,  because  from  the  wretched  state  of  the  booktrade  there  it 
is  always  a  difficult  matter  at  Rome  to  procure  a  copy  of  any  book  pub- 
lisht  in  Lombardy ;  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  that  I  discovered 
that  my  own  researches  might  derive  assistance  from  those  fragments, 
those  researches  having  hitherto  been  pursued  without  any  archeological 
examination  of  the  Fasti.  Consequently  I  do  not  know  whedier  that 
great  antiquary  has  explained  the  singular  repetition,  as  well  as  pointed 
it  out. 

«  OL  7.  1  and  Ol.  8. 1.    See  Vol.  i.  p.  «64. 

43  Primum  ex  plebe  alter  consul  factus  est  duoetvioesimo  anno  post- 
quam  Romam  Galli  ceperunt  v.  4. 
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was  wrong  on  historical  grounds :  he  must  have  met  with 
the  right  reading  in  some  other  copy.  From  the  time 
that  the  notion  of  grammar  was  defined  by  the  example 
of  the  Alexandrians,  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of 
ancient  authors  by  the  help  both  of  history  and  mythology 
was  hdd  to  be  one  of  the  main  offices  of  a  grammarian. 
Had  the  person  referred  to  objected  to  dtwetmcesimo  as 
bad  Latin,  GeUius  would  have  spoken  very  inappro- 
priately in  terming  him  a  man  eminent  in  his  science:  he 
would  have  been  refuted  in  fact  just  as  easily  as  every 
reader  of  the  passage,  who  imagines  that  the  discussion 
turns  merely  on  the  word,  must  suppose  him  to  have 
been.  This  harsh  opinion  he  brought  upon  himself,  by 
yielding  to  the  treacherous  temptation  of  leading  his 
hearers  to  fancy  that  they  should  catch  him  in  a  pal- 
pable blunder,  and  to  assail  him  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  a  position  which  he  had  not  taken  up. 
Modem  critics  have  all  pronounced  him  equally  ignorant 
of  history  and  of  language;  and  perhaps  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  GeUius:  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter,  which  is  lost,  may  very  likely  have  contained 
the  grammarian^s  defense  of  himself,  and  the  confusion, 
or  at  least  the  vexation,  of  his  overhasty  censurers.  It 
is  true,  the  copy  of  the  annals  of  Fabius,  in  which  the 
disputed  passage  occurred,  must  have  been  in  Latin: 
but  other  fragments  beside  this  have  been  preserved, 
belonging  not  to  his  Greek  work,  which  was  so  generally 
read,  and  which  Diodorus  made  use  of,  but  to  a  Latin 
one^^  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  other  Fabius, 
for  instance  to  Servilianus,  Pictor  being  expressly  named 
as  its  author.  Hence  it  is  nlost  probable  that  there  was 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  Greek  history  of  Q.  Fabius, 
just  as  Claudius  rendered  the  annals  of  Acilius  in  their 
<rommon  mother  tongue. 

1944  This  appears  from  any  collection  of  his  fragments :  see  for  in- 
stance that  at  the  end  of  Corte's  Sallust 
Vol.  II.  N  n 
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The  same  dironologj  is  the  basis  of  the  dates  giren 
by  Orosius  during  the  period  from  the  passing  of  tfa^ 
Licinian  law  down  to  the  first  Punic  war,  though  the 
difference  between  these  dates  and  those  of  the  ordinary 
statements,  being  regarded  as  the  blundering  of  a  careless 
and  ignorant  writer  of  a  late  age,  has  been  deemed 
unworthy  of  attention :  else  it  must  have  been  seen  from 
their  consistency  that  they  belonged  to  a  peculiar  set 
of  Fasti  ^*^.  Of  these  dates  only  two  refer  to  the 
fourth  century,  384  and  588,  which  answer  to  SQO  and 
S94  in  Livy :  and  while  there  is  here  a  diffnicnce  of  six 
years,  its  average  during  the  following  century  amounta 
to  five*^:  that  is  to  say,  the  year  which  Livy  inserted 
before  the  throwing  open  of  the  consulship,  must  have 
been  added  in  these  Fasti  soon  after  it.  Hence  the 
difference  as  to  the  time  of  the  first  plebeian  consul- 
ship is  in  reality  only  five  years,  cm*,  properly  speiddng, 
four;  for  Orosius  places  the  capture  of  the  city  in 
364,  instead  of  365:  from  this  period  down  to  the  first 
plebeian  consulship  he  has  exactly  die  same  number  of 
years  as  Diodorus:  so  that  these  Fasti  also  allow  only 
one  year  of  anarchy,  and  bring  down  the  capture  in  like 
manner  to  Ol.  99-  3.  Now  if  we  apply  this  correction 
to  the  epochs  mentioned  above,  which  Livy^s  calculation 
makes  two  jrears  earliar  than  Cato^s,  we  shall  have  to 
date  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  482,  instead 
of  486,  that  of  the  Macedonian  war  in  546,  instead  of 
550:    and   the  year  of  the  city  in   whidi  the  christian 

i»«  The  deTiftdoDB  which  have  evidently  arisen  from  erronn  of  the 
Miibes,  aie  no  objection  to  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 

46  S84  (390  Liv.)  Orosiua  m.  4.  388  (394)  €.  402  (408)  7.  409 
(414)  9.  426  (433)  15.  450  (455)  «1.  464  (469)  rv.  1.  476  (479)  3- 
480  (485)  5.  The  number  483  in  iv.  7  is  probably  a  mistake  for  481. 
Here,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  his  dates  stop,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  when  he  goes  over,  and  assuredly  without 
observing  the  gap,  to  the  era  of  die  CapitoHne  Fasti,  which  he  sub- 
sequently adheres  to. 
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era,  as  settled  by  chronologers,  begins,  the  year  754  ac- 
cording  to  Varro's  table,  when  the  years  erroneously 
interpolated  are  expunged,  becomes  746.  It  is  certainly 
disagreeable  to  be  compelled  to  depart  in  this  manner 
•from  a  system  universally  adopted  and  familiar  to  every 
one:  I  myself,  when  I  think  of  Cicero^s  consulship  ot 
Ca&sar'^s  death,  always  connect  them  with  the  received  dates 
according  to  the  erroneous  tables ;  and  it  is  only  when  I 
fix  my  attention  on  the  point,  that  I  place  them  in  the 
years  6S3  and  702:  others,  who  will  experience  the  same 
difficulty  and  the  same  annoyance,  without  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  having  themselves  discovered  the  truth,  ivill  pro- 
bably give  way  to  a  feeling  of  impatience  too  natural 
to  be  blamed.  It  is  only  by  afterages  that  unmixt 
advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  removal  of  this  as 
of  other  rooted  errours,  when  the  form  to  which  Roman 
history  in  its  full  extent  will  have  been  restored  shall 
be  universally  adopted,  and  the  old  illusions  entirely 
forgotten.  Nevertheless  the  writer  of  a  continuous  his- 
tory, who,  if  the  two  interpolated  years  were  to  be 
retained,  would  have  to  prolong  the  second  Sanmite 
war,  though  its  duration  is  perfectly  well  known,  just 
so  much  beyond  the  truth,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
would  have  to-  jump  over  those  years,  as  if,  while  the 
rest  were  filled  with  vigorous  military  enterprises,  they 
)iad  past  away  in  a  state  of  wintry  torpour,  cannot 
possibly  admit  them  into  his  chronology,  any  more  than 
Livy  has  done  so  in  the  place  where  he  points  his 
attention  to  that  subject.  This  step  however  being  un- 
avoidable, it  would  have  been  a  mark  of  inconsistency 
and  weakness  to  have  stopt  sh<Mrt  at  it,  and  not  tp  have 
likewise  struck  out  the  years  of  the  imaginary  anarchy, 
a  thing  absurd  in  itself,  and  which  the  sequel  of  thia 
history  will  prove  to  be  inadmissible. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  Rome  was  tak^  in  01.  99.  5, 
OL  98.  1. — the  date  of  the  war  before  Bhegium,  and  of 
the  descent  of  the  Giluls  into  Italy— answers  to  359,  the^ 

NN2 
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year  of  the  taking  of  Veii :  and  this  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  statement  about  the  fall  of  Melpum,  and  the 
reasons  which  prevented  the  Etruscans  from  sending 
succour  to  the  Veientines. 

It  is  hardly  fair  that  the  view  of  this  subject,  which' 
in  itself  is  the  oldest  and  simplest,  should  have  to  justify 
and  defend  itself  against  an  artificial  fiction  which  has 
accidentally  become  predominant:  but  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  we  must  bear  with  the  course  of  the 
world,  and  try  to  overcome  the  obstacles  it  presents.  I 
will  not  therefore  shrink  from  the  task  of  confirming  my 
proposition  by  other  arguments  derived  from  a  compa- 
rison of  Greek  and  Roman  chronology,  so  far  as  Roman 
history  suf^lies^  any  such. 

The  coincidence  of  the  year  363  with  01.  99.  1,  the 
year  in  which  Dionysius  took  Pyrgi,  furmshes  an  explar 
nation  of  the  otherwise  unprecedented  ordinance  which 
forced  the  two  consuls  to  abdicate  ^**^. 

During  the  dearth  in  the  year  344  the  Romans  re- 
ceived relief  from  the  Sicilian  princes**.  The  plural 
number  in  thier  statement  need  not  detain  us:  although 
there  were  several  persons  who  held  princely  sway  in 
the  island,  particularly  in  the  Sicelian  towns,  as  for 
instance  Aeimnestus  and  Archonidas,  no  one  can  be  re- 
ferred to  here  but  Dionysius,  whose  munificence  was  retained 
in  remembrance,  and  even  found  its  way  into  the  l^end 
of  Coriolanus.^  According  to  our  corrected  comparative 
chronology  the  year  344  answers  to  01.  94.  2 :  at  that  time 
the  peace  with  Carthage  had  been  renewed  twa  years 
before ;  and  Dionysius,  who  wg»  exceedin^y  active  in 
strengthening  and  extending  hi«  power,  had  very  strong 
motives  for  seeking  the  frieindship  even  of  distant  states. 
In  01.  92.  4,  to  which  the  common  calculation  would 
bring  us,  the  Carthaginian  war  was  raging  jln  the  island, 
and  Selinus  and  Himera  were  destroyed;  and  Dionysius 
does  not  make  his  appearance  till  three  years  after. 
1*47  See  p.  491.  48  Livy,  iv.  58. 
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Sicily  was  the  granary  of  the  Romans  whenever 
their  crops  fafled:  their  traffick  with  it  is  mentioned 
even  in  their  first  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians:  thus 
its  fortunes  excited  interest  at  Rome,  where  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Peloponnesian  war  may  probably  have 
been  heard  of  with  indifference.  Hence  the  annals  under 
the  year  324  noted  that  a  forein  armament,  called  in 
by  the  internal  dissensions  among  the  cities,  landed  in 
Sicily.  Livy  says,  this  was  the  first  time  the  Cartha- 
ginians made  their  appearance  there  ^'^^:  this  statement 
without  doubt  he  incautiously  copied  from  some  anna- 
list of  the  seventh  century,  who  knew  pf  no  transma- 
rine enemies  of  the  Sicilians  except  the  Carthaginians. 
But  the  contemporary  chronicles  cannot  have  been  speak- 
ing of  them:  for  their  expedition  against  Gelo  took 
place  fifty  years  before ;  and  between  that  and  01.  9S.  4 
they  made  no  attempt  to  enlarge  their  territory,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  number  of  forts.  The 
people  meant  however  are  not  the  Carthaginians,  but 
the  Athenians:  for  the  year  324,  if  our  proposed  ad- 
justment of  Greek  and  Roman  chronology  could  be 
carried  so  far  back  with  precision,  would  answer  to 
01.  89.  2 :  we  must  not  look  however  for  the  same  ac- 
curate coincidence  as  in  the  period  nearer  to  01.  99.  3, 
since  there  are  variations  in  the  Fasti  even  subsequently 
to  the  decemvirate^;  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  differences  in  the  length  of  the  years  of 
office.  The  squadron  under  Laches  and  Charceades, 
which  was  feeble  and  made  no  attempt  of  any  moment, 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  in  01.  88.  2 :  the  fleet 
under  Sophocles  and  Eurymedon,  which  first  gave  im- 
portance to  the  interference  of  Athens  in  the  affairs  of 
Sicily,  set  sail  in  01.  88.  4. 

1*19  TV,  29. 

00  Diodonis,  under  OL  90.  i,  inserts  a  consulship  between  those 
whkh  Livy  gives  for  327  and  328;  nor  is  there  any  reason  whaterer 
to  dispute  its  authenticity. 
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The  diffierence  between  the  two  dates  assigned  for 
the  taking  of  the  city  serves  in  two  ways  to  explain 
Livy'^s  mistakes  with  regard  to  Greek  chronology  in  Ins 
eighth  and  ninth  book.  He  places  the  landing  of  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  much  too  early,  in  409  or  410,  that  is, 
in  01/110.  3  or  4:  if  we  suppose  however  that  this  state- 
ment  in  years  of  the  city  was  used  with  reference  to 
Cato^s  tables  by  the  annalist  who  misled  him,  and  yet  in 
reality  applied  to  those  in  which  the  destruction  of  the 
city  was  dated  in  01.  99.  Sy  the  foundation  in  OL  8.  3, 
it  will  give  us  OL  111*  4,  .or  112.  1:  and  that  this  was 
the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  is  quite  certain"*^. 
By  an  opposite  mistake  he  places  the  death  of  the  same 
prince  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  in  428  accord- 
ing to  his  own  era^',  or  in  01.  114.  1 :  which  is  demon- 
strably erroneous  as  to  the  former  event,  and  notoriously 
so  as  to  the  latter.     Eusebius  dates  this  in  01.  112.  3, 

1251  Livy,  vm.  3.  He  speaks  of  it  aft^  mentioniiig  the  dection  of 
the  consuls  for  410:  but  the  statements  introduced  ib  this  manner 
usually  refer  in  him  to  the  preceding  year.  This  explains  how  Claudius 
Quadrigarius  came  to  place  the  war  with  the  Gauls  on  the  Amo,  and 
the  single  combat  of  T.  M anlius,  which  according  to  Livy's  era  occurred 
in  394,  in  388 :  see  Livy,  vi.  42.  If  he  mentioned  the  date,  and  not 
the  military  tribunes,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  in  errour,  but  diat 
it.  was  not  understood  that  he  was  following  the  era  of  Fabius :  at  the 
same  time  however  it  is  also  possible  that  he  may  have  made  the  same 
mistake  as  Livy  in  the  passage  mentioned  above.  Oroeius  places  diat 
event  in  the  very  same  year,  388.  A  parallel  to  this  discrepancy  of  eras 
is  afforded  by  the  chronicle  of  Anastasius,  in  which  the  years  from  &e 
birth  of  Christ  are  throughout  fewer  by  seven  than  according  to  our 
reckoning ;  and  the  accession  of  Justin  I  is  put  under  611,  that  of  Jus- 
tinian in  520.  Now  suppoai^  that  this  discrepancy  had  not  been  ob- 
served, that  we  had  but  scanty  sources  for  the  history  of  that  time,  and 
that  we  found  it  stated  in  this  chronicle  that  Belisarius  landed  in  Italy 
in  530,  while  it  was  well  establisht  that  Justinian  mounted  the  throne 
in  527,  one  might  be  easily  led  to  infer  that  the  expedition  took  place 
in  the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor. 

52  viu.  24.  By  these  opposite  Uunders  he  lengthens  Alexander's 
stay  in  Italy  to  eighteen  years. 
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or  in  U.  C.  423  according  to  Cato:  now  one  of  the 
many  heads  which  have  been  puzzled  by  comparative 
chronology,  must  have  reckoned  this  number  from 
01.  8.  3 J  and  so  have  got  01.  114.  1.  The  very  same 
errour  prevails  in  the  passage  where  Livy  assumes  that 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  took  place  in 
01.  114.  1,  occurred  in  454^*",  which  according  to  his 
reckoning  would  be  01.  115.  S. 

lifts  He  would  not  have  said  under  this  year,  in  ix.  16,  that  if  Alex- 
ender  had  invaded  Italy  Papirius  Cursor  would  have  been  the  general 
opposed  to  him,  nor  is  this  the  place  where  he  would  have  instituted 
his  celebrated  comparison  between  the  Roman  power  and  that  of  Alex- 
ander, had  he  supposed  him  to  have  died  six  years  before:  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  an  occasion  for  doing  so  if  he  found,  it  stated  that  this 
wag  the  year  of  his  death. 
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ROME  AFTER  THE  DEPARTURE 
OF  THE  GAULS. 


The  departure  of  the  Gauls  gave  the  Romans 
nothing  within  the  city  except  the  desolate  scene  of  a 
conflagration:  and  at  least  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  it  can  only  have  been  by  accident  if  any  house 
in  the  country  had  escaped  destruction.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  their  invasions  of  Attica  left  no  house  and 
no  tree  standing,  wherever  they  marcht;  and  the  Gauls 
were  barbarians,  beneath  whose  tread  everything  living 
perisht.  Ostia  may  have  held  out :  with  regard  to  the 
small  Latin  towns  incorporated  in  the  Roman  territory, 
it  is  no  less  improbable  that  the  Gauls  should  have 
refrained  from  attacking  any  place  where  booty  was 
to  be  won,  than  that  such  places  should  have  been  able 
to  resist  them.  The  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  had 
been  swept  away"*^:  most  of  the  men  in  the  prime  of 
life  fell  on  the  Alia:  an  enormous  number,  including 
women  and  children,  who  could  not  effect  their  escape, 
must  have  died  by  the  sword  or  been  carried  into  slavery 

1SS4  Tmv  wXeitrrmp  woXirmw  airoX«AoTMy.  Diodonu  xiv.  116. 
The  statement  that,  while  the  Gauls  were  masters  of  the  city,  there 
were  twenty  thousand  Romans  under  arms  at  Veii  (see  Plutarch  CamilL 
c  96.  and  Zonaras  vn.  S3,  who  was  probably  copying  Plutarch,  as  he 
often  did  with  regard  to  circumstances  not  mentioned  by  Dion),  seems 
originally  to  have  been  only  another  way  of  saying  that  no  more  than 
half  the  army  which  fought  on  the  Alia  survived  the  battle. 
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by  the  conquerors.  How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
Tiber  can  have  covered  the  territory  of  Veii,  at  least 
so  long  as  the  Gallic  army  kept  together?  and  many 
of  the  fugitives  must  have  been  overtaken  by  destruction 
in  the  very  heart  of  Latium.  If  only  a  portion  even 
of  the  objects  of  religious  worship  coidd  be  carried  off, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  bury  the  chief  part  <^  thein» 
the  quantity  of  private  property  saved  was  assuredly 
far  less  in  proportion ;  and  the  ransacking  plunderers 
must  have  hunted  out  the  buried  articles,  which  were 
of  greater  value  than  the  consecrated  earthen  vessels. 
The  peasant  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  even  if  he 
could  save  his  life,  had  no  time  so  much  as  to  drive 
his  cattle  away,  imless  he  took  to  flight  before  the 
battle:  for  immediately  after  the  victory  the  enemy 
spread  over  the  whole  country  round  the  city. 

There  is  a  statement,  which,  though  it  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  history,  gives  us  a  conception  of  Bome^s 
helpless  condition  after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Gauls: 
and  it  agrees  in  spirit  with  some  legends  which  have  been 
preserved,  and  which,  though  they  are  poetical,  mani- 
festly arose  in  a  very  early  age,  so  that  they  represent 
the  image  which  the  Romans  retained  in  their  recol- 
lection of  the  fate  of  their  ancestors,  not  very  long 
after  the  event. 

While  the  Gauls  were  lying  undisturbed  in  their  en- 
campments in  Rome,  they  even  began  to  pull  down  the 
dty-walls:  and  the  people  in  the  first  year  after,  their 
return  were  wholly  employed  in  repairing  this  damage 
and  in  providing  shelter  ^'^:  nothing  more  was  done  then 
than  necessity  required:  it  was  not  till  377  that  a  new 
wall  of  hewn  stone  was  commenced^^. 

Thus  the  Romans  on  their  first  return,  while  they 
were  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  were  lying  no  less 
unprotected,   and  exposed  to  no  less  rancorous  enemies, 

isw  Ta  Tci^i;  d¥€Kamtra¥,     Zonaraa  vn.  83. 
4«  Livy  VI.  32. 
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than  the  colony  which  Ezra  led  back  to  the  ruins  of 
the  citj  of  its  fathers.  In  this  state  of  things  we  caa 
understand  that  dependent  {daces  like  Ficolea,  and  even 
such  as  could  raise  no  greater  force  than  the  insignifi* 
cant  population  that  may  have  settled  at  Fidenae  aft^: 
its  destruction,  might  throw  off  the  yoke^*^:  nor  is  it 
incredible  that  the  sudden  approach  oi  their  troops  and 
of  those  of  the  neighbouring  towndbips  should  have  spread 
a  panic,  subsequently  commem(N*ated,  in  spite  of  the  his- 
torians, by  the  solemnity  called  populifugiaj  whidi  was 
cdebrated  on  the  nones  €i  Quinetilis  even  down  to  a 
late  age  of  the  empire.  This  tradition  is  regarded  by 
Varro — ^who  here  again  rejects  the  pretended  victory  of 
Camillus,  inasmuch  as  he  says  that  this  event  took  place 
aftar  the  departure  of  the  Gauls^, — as  perfectly  histo^ 
rical:  but  he  makes  a  distinction  between  the  populi- 
fugia  and  the  feast  of  the  Nanae  CaproHfiaey  which 
was  celebrated  on  the  same  jiaj ;  deriving  the  latter 
from  an  ancient  Latin  religious  ceremony;  and  thereby 
tacitly  discarding  a  kindred  story  of  greater  celebrity 
about  that  insurrection,  which  is  related  by  Plutarch 
and  Macrobius^^. 

According  to  this  the  troops  of  the  neighbouring 
towns   encampt   before    Rome    under    the    command    of 

1357  Yet  it  it  unscoountsble  how  fluch  (owns,  for  instance  Fi- 
culea,  which  was  only  three  miles  from  Rome,  should  have  been  kfi 
standing :  can  the  Gauls  have  allowed  them  to  nmsom  themsdves,  and 
have  kept  their  faith? 

SB  Dies  popuKfugia  videtur  nomioatus,  quod  eo  die  tumultu  re- 
pentefugerit  populus :  non  multo  enim  post  hie  dies  quam  deceaus  CfdOo- 
ram  ear  ufbe ;  et  qui  turn  sub  urbe  populi,  ut  F^coleEUes  ae  Fidenates  et 
finitimi  alii,  contra  nos.conjnranmt.    De  L.  L.  vi.  3  (v.  p.  66). 

69  Plutarch  BomuLc  99.  Camilic  33.  Macrobius  Saturn.  1. 11.  If 
the  latter  in  this  passage  was  not  copying  from  Plutarch,  from  whoee 
philosophical  writings  his  are  often  compiled, — if  he  had  natire  books 
before  his  eyes, — the  strength  of  his  expressions  about  Rome's  weakness 
is  remarkable :  cum  sedatus  esset  Gallicus  motus,  res  pubMca  vero  ad 
tenue  deducta. 
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Postumius  Livius,  the  dictator  of  Fidenae,  and  de- 
manded a  number  of  women  and  maidens  of  good 
families  as  the  price  of  peace,  or  as  hostages.  The 
Romans  were  tinable  to  make  up  their  minds  between 
the  infamy  of  such  submission  and  the  impossibility  of 
resisting,  until  a  maidservant  named  Philotis  or  Tutula 
devised  a  plan  which  she  carried  into  effect.  She  was 
clothed  with  a  prtBtewia  and  given  up  to  the  Latins,  along 
with  other  girls  of  the  same  station  likewise  disguised  as 
noble  ladies,  amid  the  farewell  tears  of  their  pretended 
friends.  The  Latins  in  their  exultation  at  the  insolent 
terms  they  had  imposed  held  a  revel,  and  being  excited 
to  drink  by  their  cunning  captives  lost  all  care  and 
forethought,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which 
the  leader  of  the  maids  mounted  a  tree  and  held  up 
the  concerted  signal,  a  burning  torch,  toward  the  city: 
whereupon  the  Romans  surprised  the  unguarded  camp, 
and  massacred  their  audacious  foes.  Tutula  and  her 
eompanions  were  rewarded  with  their  freedom  and  mar- 
riage-portions. 

This  is  just  as  much  a  fable  as  the  story  of  Judith, 
which  is  not  unlike  it:  and  there  is  another  of  a  similar 
class,  relating  to  the  same  period,  taken  from  some  name- 
less authors  by  Verrius  Flaccus**^.  In  order  that  the 
scanty  stock  of  bread  might  be  reserved  for  those  on 
whose  preservation  the  existence  of  the  republic  depended, 
a  resolution  was  taken  and  carried  into  effect^  to  throw  all 
the  old  men  above  sixty  into  the  Tiber  :  an  act  of  cruelty 
so  far  from  being  unheard  of  among  the  ancients,  that 
it  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  by  law  in  Ceos,  and 
was  extolled  even  beyond  its  shores.  The  sequel  of  the 
story  however  betrays  its  character:  one  old  man  was 
concealed  by  his  duteous  son;  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
wise  counsel  which  the  republic  often  received  from  him 
through  the  mouth  of  that   son,  the  law  was  repealed. 

IMO  Festus,  SexagenarioB. 
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The  Roman  legends*  while  history  was  in  its  infancy, 
were  rich  in  domestic  stories  of  this  kind,  such  as  that 
of  Papirius  Praetextatus,  and  that  of  the  father  who  was 
condemned  to  be  starved  and  was  fed  with  his  daughter's 
milk:  the  abovementioned  one  shews  to  what  a  woful 
state  tradition  represented  the  Romans  as  having  been 
reduced  on  their  return. 

But  while  we  may  certainly  presume  that  in  this 
time  of  distress  the  infirm  must  have  been  a  heavy 
burthen  on  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  it  must  on  the 
other  hand  have  been  felt  necessary,  as  after  similar 
calamities  in  other  republics  of  antiquity,  to  adopt  all 
possible  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  ablebodied 
men,  which  had  been  so  greatly  diminisht.  The  exiles, 
as  was  the  case  in  other  places,  were  no  doubt  recalled: 
— and  very  possibly  it  was  to  a  general  law  of  this 
kind  that  Camillus  owed  his  return : — the  sojourners  and 
freedmen  too  would  naturally  be  enrolled  in  the  tribes. 
Still  more  however  was  done:  the  Capenates,  Veientines, 
and  Faliscans,  who  had  come  over  to  the  Romans  during 
the  late  wars,  received  the  civic  franchise,  and  were 
incorporated  two  years  after,  in  368,  into  four  new 
tribes ^*^^:  so  that  the  number  of  these  was  now  raised 
to  five  and  twenty.  Livy  supposes  that  these  persons 
were  individual  deserters:  but  it  has  already  been  re- 
markt  that  without  doubt  they  were  the  inhabitants  of 
dependent  townships,  which  had  revolted  from  the  cities 
in  question^.  The  persons  who  composed  the  four  new 
tribes,  must  have  been  at  least  equal  in  number  to  a 
fifth  of  the  old  citizens  then  remaining:  according  to  the 
system  which  Rome  followed  ever  after  in  admitting  fo- 
reiners,  and  by  which  alone  she  was  enabled  to  receive 
whole  communities  into  the  commonwealth  without  altering 
its  character,  they  ought  to  have  been  much  more  numerous, 
perhaps  even  than  those  who  made  up  the  same  number 

lifii  Livy  VI.  4,  $.  92  See  pp.  465,  466. 
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of  tribes  previous  to  the  devastations  of  the  war.  There  is 
even  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  whole  of  Capena  at 
this  time  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  state ;  for  it  never 
appears  again  as  independent.  It  was  wise  policy  in  Rome, 
now  that  Latium  had  separated  itself  and  become  hostile, 
to  repair  her  loss  of  citizens  from  another  nation. 

The  people  lookt  forward  with  dismay  to  the  re- 
building of  the  city,  and  vehemently  desired  to  be  spared 
this  burthensome  task ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  taxt  on  this 
account  with  disgraceful  faintheartedness.  Small  and 
mean  as  ware  the  houses  with  which  the  Romans  of 
the  good  old  times  contented  themselves  even  in  the 
days  of  their  glory,  still  a  man  who  had  not  saved  any- . 
thing  could  not  build  even  such  a  house  without  borrow- 
ing. Veil  contained  dwellinghouses  and  public  edifices 
handsomer  than  those  of  the  Romans  had  been  before 
their  destruction :  the  possession  of  that  city,  the  gift  of 
fate,  had  preserved  the  Roman  name :  it  was  at  least 
spacious  enough  to  hold  the  numbers  that  now  remained : 
was  this  a  thing  to  be  voluntarily  cast  away !  Its  terri- 
tory moreover  contained  the  extensive  districts  which  had 
been  assigned  to  the  commonalty  a  short  time  before, 
and  which  were  at  a  distance  from  such  as  lived  at  Rome. 
Now  though  the  patricians  had  an  opposite  interest  on 
this  point — since  the  ancient  domain,  and  consequently 
far  the  largest  part  of  their  possessions,  lay  on  the  left 
bank,  and,  if  Rome  were  deserted,  would  at  least  be 
deprived  of  immediate  protection  in  time  of  war — ^yet  we 
have  no  right  to  question  that  there  were  also  nobler 
motives  which  determined  the  perseverance  of  the  senate; 
that  the  severe  distress  of  the  present  moment  was  wisely 
foreseen  to  be  the  price  of  the  future  greatness  of  Rome 
The  humiliating  resolution  to  forsake  the  city  would  be- 
yond  doubt  have  shaped  the  subsequent  destinies  of 
the  nation:  he  who  has  taken  the  first  step,  from  which 
his  heart  withholds  him,  toward  forgoing  his  former  glory 
and  his  former  efforts  after  greatness,  will  ever  after  let 
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himself  be  driven  along  by  considerations  of  the  mmnent. 
If  the  Romans  had  settled  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  the  bond  between  them  and  the  Latins  would 
have  been  entirely  dissolved :  these,  uniting  with  the  Vol- 
sdans,  would  easily  have  establisht  a  cokxiy  within  the 
deserted  walls :  and  the  river  would  have  been  a  no  less 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  Roman  Veientines  than  it 
had  been  to  the  Etruscan.  And  even  if  these  dangers 
had  been  averted,  yet  the  same  people,  in  another  city, 
in  another  country,  cut  off  from  all  its  religious,  mythi- 
cal^ and  hisUnrical  recollections,  could  not  possibly  have 
continued  to  be  what  it  was  in  its  home.  It  would 
have  d^nerated  into  a  colony,  with  a  history  of  yes^ 
terday's  growth. 

The  lucky  omen  of  a  word,  which  no  doubt  had  been 
jNTudently  preconcerted^'^,  decided  the  irresolute  minds 
that  were  wavering  between  distress  and  shame.  Rome 
was  rebuilt  within  a  year,  without  question  in  a  very 
wretched  manner.  The  streets  in  the  lower  parts  ci 
die  city  had  previously  been  broad  and  strai^t;  £or 
the  sewers  ran  beneath  them:  and  even  on  the  hills,  in 
its  gradual  enlargement  undar  the  kings,  the  same  rule 
which  was  followed  in  the  laying  out  of  new  colonial 
towns,  appears  to  have  been  observed,  so  far  as  the 
ground  would  allow  <^it:  that  is  to  say,  thare  were 
straight  broad  streets  resa'ved  to  the  state  ^,  while  the 
building-ground  bounded  by  them  was  regulariy  par- 
celled out  and  allotted  as  property  to  individuals.  This 
right  the  government  seems  to  have  regarded  as  extinct 

1969  According  to  IHonysius  (Plutardi  Camill.  c.  39)  Camilhu  had 
just  cdled  upon  the  first  senttor,  L.  Lucretxns,  to  deliver  hk  opinion, 
when  Ihe  centurion  was  heard  to  uj:  Lei  us  Jtojf  ktre*  The  details  cf 
the  sttny  are  not  worth  a  thought:  but  we  must  not  omit  to  renua>k  that 
L.  LuoretLus  is  here  assumed  to  have  been  the  first  aenater^  because  he 
had  been  consul  in  361 «  and  probably  no  other  consular,  except  Manlius, 
was  living.  So  far  did  the  military  tribunes  stand  below  the  consuls  in 
rank. 

64  Hence  the  phrase  m/ncMiottmprociire. 
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since  the  enemy^s  conquest :  henee  ev^ybody  was  allowed 
to  build  where  he  choae,  in  order  that  the*e  might 
be  a  stronger  inducement  to  make  a  beginning,  and  that 
after  some  progress  so  many  additional  voices  might  be 
gained  in  favour  of  patience  and  perseverance.  The 
Romans  in  afterages,  forgetting  that  but  for  this  disad- 
vantage they  probably  would  not  then  have  been  living 
at  Rome,  complained  of  the  precipitation  with  which  the 
city  was  rebuilt:  for,  even  when  it  was  in  its  greatest 
splendour,  it  was  impossible,  before  the  fire  under  N&coj 
to  change  the  crookedness  and  narrowness  of  the  streets. 
When  these  defects  however  had  been  remedied,  it  was 
thought  to  be  perceived  that  the  broad  straight  streets 
were  injurious  to  health ^^^:  and  assuredly  this  notion 
was  not  erroneous:  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  Rome 
at  the  present  day  those  quarters  which  have  wide 
regular  streets  running  through  them,  are  much  more 
unhealthy  than  those  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Via 
Flaminia,  where  the  bouses  were  erected  in  the  middle 
ages  with  the  same  disregard  of  regularity  and  of  sym- 
metry as  at  the  hasty  rebuilding  after  the  departure  of 
the  Gauls.  One  is  much  more  sensible  in  the  former 
to  the  dangerous  change  of  temperature  which  follows 
sunset;  as  one  is  in  winter,  after  growing  warm  in 
sunny  sheltered  spots,  to  the  cutting  north  winds  which 
sweep  through  them  when  the  sky  is  clear.  I  know 
JMit  whether  experience  in  Greece  confirms  the  c^posite 
opinion,  maintained  by  Aristotle,  namely,  that  brood 
streets,  open  to  the  east  and  north  wind,  are  conducive 
to  health:  I  should  be  almost  inclined  to  look  upon 
this  as  a  mere  theoretical  assumption:  for  where  can 
there  have  been  any  such  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
except  in  the  Piraeus,  which  Hippodamus  laid  out  in  a 
regular   manner  **?     With   this  exception  the   streets  in 

1865  Tacitus  Ann.  xv.  43. 
M  On  ^us  opinion  see  Ariitotle  Polit  vii«  11.    The  capitals  which 
were  created  by  the  will  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  were  built,  it  is  true, 
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all  the  Greek  townff,  even  in  Athens,  were  as  narrow 
and  as  winding  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  East. 
The  principle  of  the  Roman  limitation  which  regards 
every  right  as  issuing  from  the  state,  was  forein  to  the 
genuine  Greeks,  whose  institutions  rested  on  the  idea  of 
the  dtizens  as  individuals,  and  on  that  of  original  private 
pn^rty. 

To  lighten  the  task  the  senate  granted  bricks :  every- 
body was  allowed  to  hew  stones  or  wood  wherever  he 
pleased,  provided  he  gave  security  to  finish  his  build- 
ing within  a  year.  By  the  grant  of  bricks  must  be 
meant  that  the  state  allowed  them  to  be  taken  from 
buildings  already  existing:  for  bow  could  it  have  found 
the  means  of  pajring  for  new  ones?  Sudi  buildings  it 
had  at  Veii:  and  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  for 
ever  to  the  hated  sch^ne  of  migrating  thither,  it  was 
wise  to  favour  the  demolition  of  that  dty,  which  was  in 
fact  reduced  to  an  insignificant  place,  and  barely  conti- 
nued to  exist,  till  it  in  some  measure  revived  again  und^ 
Augustus  as  a  military  colony.  For  the  substructions  <^ 
the  Capitol  too,  which  were  built  no  long  time  after, 
— and  no  doubt  on  the  side  beneath  the  citadel,  where 
Cominius  and  the  Gauls  clomb  up  the  grass-covered 
rock — and  for  the  repair  of  the  wdls,  blocks  of  stone 
ready-hewn  would  be  supplied  by  Veii:  in  this  manner 
•  its  temples  and  city-walls  disappeared.  The  Romans 
who  had  staid  there  to  avoid  the  diarge  of  building, 
were  commanded  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  to  retium 
before  a  stated  day,  under  pain  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment*'*'. 

A  vast  number  of  objects  had  been  lost  that  could 
never  be  replaced:    it  is  a  marvel  that  any  single  one, 

▼ery  r^^ulArly  and  with  broad  streetoy  like  Antioch,  more  espedally  the 
new  town  of  Epiphanes :  here  however  their  injurious  effects  were  at 
least  diminisht  by  the  arcades. 

U67  Livy  VI.  4.     Here  again  poena  capUaUt  does  not  neoesBarily  mean 
the  forfeiture  of  life. 
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the  material  of  which  was  of  any  value  to  the  barba- 
rians, such  as  the  brazen  tables  containing  the  treaties 
with  the  Latins  in  the  temple  of  Diana  and  at  the 
Hostra,  or  the  statues  of  the  envoys  murdered  at 
Fidense,  were  not  stolen;  or  that  others,  which  were 
combustible,  like  the  wooden  image  of  Fortuna,  were 
not  destroyed.  Or  is  the  genuineness  of  all  such  movable 
articles  as  must  have  been  left  behind  without  being  de- 
posited in  the  Capitol  no  less  suspicious  than  that  of 
the  crook  of  Romulus,  which  the  augurs  asserted  they 
had  foimd  uninjured  amid  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the 
straw-thatcht  hut  of  Mavors^*^?  For  the  sake  of  this 
miracle  they  were  ready  to  allow  that  the  hut  had  been 
burnt  down,  though  at  other  times  that  which  was  shewn 
standing  was  maintained  to  be  the  genuine  one. 

All  who  had  afforded  succour  during  this  season  of 
calamity  were  rewarded  with  honours:  the  matrons  re- 
ceived the  privilege  of  having  orations  spoken  in  their 
praise  at  their  funerals:  the  Cserites  and  Massilians  had 
the  rights  of  municipals  decreed  to  them;  the  latter 
perhaps  with  unusual  marks  of  distinction^.  Camillus, 
whom  afterages  called  a  second  Romulus,  was  at  this 
period  the  soul  of  the  republic :  and  as  the  leader  of  its 
armies  in  the  wars  which  broke  out  on  every  side,  no 
people  remaining  quiet  except .  the  unswervingly  faithful 
Sabines,  he  confirmed  and  hightened  the  confidence  of 
the  nation  in  her  great  citizen  now  restored  to  her. 

1968  Dionysius  £xc.  27.  p.  Sl>  and  Mai's  note.  Plutarch  Caroill.  c.  S2« 
69  See  note  149,  and  page  551. 
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THE  WARS  DOWN  TO  THE  REFORM 
OF  384. 


When  the  remnant  of  the  Romans  were  edleoted  in 
the  city,  and  able  to  look  about  them  again,  they  found 
that  the  state  was  bereft  of  its  subjects,  and  had  shrunk 
within  its  own  limits;  like  Florence  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  towns  which  after  the  fall 
of  Latium  had  placed  themselves  under  the  soverainty 
of  Rome  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  her  protection,  now 
disdained  to  submit  to  her.  Even  under  the  year  366 
we  already  find  mention  of  the  revolt  ot  the  Latins  and 
HernicMis^*^^:  which  however  only  means  that  the  league 
then  subsisting  was  dissolved.  Still  even  if  the  Latins 
were  not  animated  by  any  hostile  feelings  at  the  time  of 
their  separation,  some  such  must  ere  long  have  inevitably 
taken  root  in  their  minds.  As  soon  as  the  remains  of 
that  people  had  resumed  its  independence,  its  national 
assembly  was  of  course  reestabHsht.  To  this  assembly 
the  Roman  senate  complained  in  369  that  no  aid  had 
been  afforded  them  for  the  last  three  years;  and  the 
sense  of  their  own  weakness  compelled  them  to  take  up 
with  an  empty  evasion^.  Still  the  union  among  the 
Latins  at  this  time  must  have  been  very  lax:  several 
towns  were  induced  by  their  situation  or  by  other  cir- 
cumstances to  stand  by  the  Romans;  and  this  affords  an 

i«70  Defectio  Ladnorum  Hemicorumque.  Livy  vi.  2. 
71  Livy  VI.  10. 
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explanation  how  Latin  colonies  subject  to  Home  came  to 
be  founded  during  this  period,  such  as  Sutrium  and 
Nepete,  as  well  as  Setia,  which  probably  was  one  of  the 
towns  taken  from  the  Volscians  before  the  year  365. 
Under  372  Livy  says,  Latium  was  an  object  of  mis- 
trust: yet  at  that  very  time  Tusculum,  Gabii,  and 
Lavici  sided  with  the  Romans,  while  Lanuvium  on  the 
other  hand  was  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Volscians  ^^^. 
Volunteers  from  Latin  towns  frequently  served  among 
the  latter^'':  this,  injurious  as  it  was  to  the  Romans, 
was  not  an  act  of  national  hostility^  since  the  old  league 
of  Sp.  Cassius,  by  which  even  individuals  of  each  nation 
were  prohibited  from  bearing  arms  against  its  confede- 
rates, had  lost  its  validity. 

The  erroneous  notion,  that  the  Latins  from  being  the 
faithful  allies  of  Rome  had  now  become  her  enemies,  has 
been  mainly  fostered  by  the  fact  that  Prseneste,  which  in 
ancient  times  was  one  of  the  thirty  towns,  and  subsequently 
was  the  principal  one  in  Latium,  appears  after  the  year  373 
at  open  war  with  Rome.  Since  that  town  however,  at 
the  time  when  the  frontier  lay  between  it  and  Tusculum, 
cannot  have  belonged  to  the  Latins,  but  must  have  be- 
come a  member  of  the  iEquian  state, — whether  from 
having  been  subdued  by  it,  or  from  having  joined  it  in 
the  days  of  its  conquests^ — ^it  is  manifest  that  this  Prae- 
nestine  war  takes  the  place  of  that  which  before  was 
incessantly  recurring  with  the  iEquians.  For  after  the 
jear  36?  no  further  mention  is  made  of  this  people:  nor 
do  we  meet  with  their  name  again  till  after  the  second 
Samnite  war.  It  seems  as  if  their  union  had  been 
broken  up  like  that  of  the  Latins:  the  iGquians  whom 
Rome  subdued  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
were  the  original  nation,  dwelling  among  the  mountains 

1272  Livy  VI.  21.  Lavici,  it  is  true,  had  been  given  up  to  a  Roman 
colony  (see  p.  461) :  her  applying  to  Rome  for  protection  is  a  proof  that 
the  cfAany  had  not  been  driven  out 

73  Livy  VI.  7,  10,  1«,   17.  *  See  p.  260. 
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between  the  Luis  and  the  Fucinus,  and  around  the 
source  of  the  Anio ;  whose  name  had  previously  been 
extended  to  their  dependents  and  subjects.  On  this 
dissolution  new  commonwealths  grew  up ;  or,  where  a 
city  had  previously  exercised  dominion  over  a  district, 
it  henceforward  formed  a  separate  state.  Thus  Praeneste 
was  soverain  over  at  least  eight  towns"^*:  the  Tiburtines 
too,  whom  Livy  calls  a  nation^*,  had  several,  the  number 
of  which  is  not  mentioned,  under  them. 

This  breaking  up  of  the  iEquian  state  was  probably 
the  consequence  of  its  having  sustained  a  heavy  blow 
from  the  Gauls:  for  if  Apulia  was  the  object  that 
allured  them,  they  had  a  much  easier  road  into  it  through 
the  territory  of  the  ifiquians,  which  was  full  of  unwalled 
hamlets,  and  through  the  four  northern  Sabellian  can- 
tons, than  through  Latium,  which  abounded  in  fortified 
towns,  especially  as  after  crossing  its  frontier  they 
would  have  had  to  overcome  the  Samnites.  Thus  even 
the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  turned  out  beneficial  to 
Rome,  and  promoted  her  greatness.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
time  when  the  iEquians,  properly  so  called,  entered  into 
that  isopolitan  union  with  the  Romans,  which  was  evi- 
dently subsisting  before  the  war  broke  out  in  448. 

It  was  with  different  feelings  from  the  Latins,  and  as 
open  enemies,  that  the  Volscians  of  Antium  and  Ecetra''* 
dissolved  a  similar  union,  by  which  they  had  been  con- 
nected with  Rome  for  seventy  years  with  very  few  in- 
terruptions. A  long  supprest  feeling  of  animosity  burst 
forth  when  Rome  was  fallen:  nor  can.  Antium,  being 
a  town  of  great  strength  and  maritime  power,  have 
suffered  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  the  interior 
of  Latium  from  the  terrible  scourges  of  the  age. 

The  very  first  campaign  however,  in  366j  was  far 
from    fulfilling    the    visionary    views    with    which    this 

1274  See  note  1295.  7*  Livy  vn.  19. 

76  Though  Livy  mostly  speaks  of  the  Volsdan  nation  generaQy, 
we  are  to  apply  his  words  to  these  towns  alone :  vi.  31. 
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ungenerous  attempt  to  crush  fallen  greatness  had  been 
entered  on.  At  first  indeed  the  one  legion,  which  was 
all  the  republic  could  send  into  this  quarter,  was  threat* 
esied  with  total  destruction :  it  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  an  entrencht  camp  on  mount  Msecius,  near  Lanuvium, 
five  and  twenty  miles  from  Rome :  and  the  safety  of  the 
conunonwealth  rested  with  the  body  of  troops,  consisting 
of  men  who  were  superannuated  or  exempted  from  ser- 
vice, which  Camillus,  being  appointed  dictator,  led  to 
its  relief  ^*^.  At  sunrise  he  fell  upon  the  Volscians  and 
their  allies :  the  besieged  legion  sallied  forth  from  its 
camp ;  and  the  enemy  were  defeated  and  routed  with 
great  slaughter.  Such  is  the  credible  account  of  these 
events''^ :  but  here  again  the  poetical  tradition,  anxious 
to  glorify  its  hero  in  all  his  actions,  has  been  busy. 
The  legendary  story,  which  Livy  adopts  according  to 
his  constant  practice^,  says  nothing  about  the  previous 
distress,  and  makes  Camillus  take  the  field  from  the  first. 
At  the  report  of  his  approach  the  Volscians  are  struck 
with  terrour,  and  raise  an  abatis  round  their  camp, 
which  was  already  fortified  with  a  rampart  and  palisade. 
The  dictator  sets  fire  to  the  abatis ;  his  good  genius  fans 
the  flame,  and  makes  it  spread  to  the  camp,  from  which 
the  enemy  are  forced  to  retreat,  and,  being  already  cowed 
by  the  element,  they  rush  in  their  flight  upon  the  swords 
of  the  Romans,  who  destroy  them. 

After  this  defeat  the  Volscians  made  no  fresh  attempt 
until   the  third  year  was  over:    Camillus  however,  like 

1377  'Hrayicaa^i;  itai  toi/^  ovk  iv  »p^  rwv  'woXirwv,  aK\  lydif 
ir/>o/3€/3i?icora?  (perhaps  naptififiKora^)  KaOoirXtaai:  Plutarch  CamilL 
c  34.  These  words  designate  the  reserve  consbting  of  the  veterans  (see 
pp.  120,  121)  still  more  precisely  than  the  expression  of  Diodorus, 
XIV.  117,  mdvra'i  tow?  €v  tjXiKi^  KaSoirXiirawrc^, — although  the  latter 
is  very  appropriate  for  the  arming  of  the  causariu  *^ 

78  In  Diodorus  xiv.  117,  and  Plutarch  CamilL  c  34. 

79  Plutarch  combines  the  credible  account  with  it :  this  is  just  the 
usual  practice  of  Dionysius  to  mix  up  different  stories  together. 
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Frederic  after  the  battle  of  Collin,  had  to  drive  back  the 
foes  that  encompast  him,  one  after  another.  He  com- 
pelled the  iEquian8  to  raise  the  siege  of  Boise ^**® :  having 
done  this  he  marcht  into  Etruria,  where  the  cohorts  as- 
sembled at  Veii  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  re^ 
lieve  Sutrium.  The  faithful  citizens  had  been  forced  to 
capitulate  on  leave  to  retire  unmolested:  the  dictator 
however  wrested  the  town  from  the  conquerors.  Here 
again  there  are  unequivocal  traces  of  poetry  in  the 
story  that  the  sad  train  of  fugitives,  who  had  brought 
away  nothing  but  their  lives,  met  the  Roman  army  on 
the  selfsame  day  on  which  they  quitted  their  homes; 
and  that  Camillus  took  the  Etruscans  so  completely  by 
surprise,  that  the  property  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands  was  entirely  untoucht,  and  not  a  man  among  them 
escaped;  the  town  having  been  suddenly  surrounded,  and 
all  the  gates  occupied.  Unless  indeed  the  whole  war  be- 
fore Sutrium  is  a  mere  fiction  copied  from  an  event 
which  happened  shortly  after:  for  we  again  find  under 
S69i  in  an  account  evidently  taken  from  some  annals, 
that  the  Romans  were  compelled  to  leave  their  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Etruria  unprotected,  until  the  Vcdsdan 
campaign  was  terminated  by  a  victory.  During  this  delay 
Nepete  surrendered  to  the  enemy ;  and  they  forced  their 
way  into  Sutrium,  where  the  citizens  were  reduced  to 
defend  themselves  behind  barricades  in  the  streets.  Ca- 
millus shut  up  the  Etruscans  in  the  quarter  of  the  town 
which  they  had  taken:  here  they  were  overpowered  and 
cut  to  pieces.  He  then  led  his  troops  against  Nepete, 
where  the  persons  through  whose  influence  it  had  been 
surrendered  trembled  at  his  vengeance.     They  refused  to 

1S80  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Diodorus:  so  that  the  colony 
demanded  in  341  (see  pp.  433,  433)  may  after  all  have  been  sent  to 
Bols  subsequently,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  ViteUia 
(p.  486) ;  and  Bolae  may  have  become  the  fortified  place  in  a  Roman  settle- 
ment, and  have  held  out,  like  many  others  in  Latium.  According 
to  Livy,  VI.  2y  at  this  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  .'Equians. 
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obey  his  summons  to  drive  out  or  give  up  the  Etruscan 
garrison :  the  latter  however  was  unable  to  defend  the 
unfortunate  town :  it  was  taken  by  storm ;  and  the  ma^ 
gistrates  charged  with  betraying  it  were  put  to  death ^'". 
Henceforward  this  frontier  continues  tranquil  down  to 
the  year  391,  when  the  Romans  went  to  war  with  the 
Tarquinians :  and  perhaps  these  were  the  only  people 
with  whom  Rome  had  now  been  contending  in  these  parts. 
Such  at  least  was  the  case  in  the  war  of  368,  in  which 
year  two  towns  belonging  to  the  Tarquinians  Were  taken 
and  destroyed^:  and  the  statement  that  in  the  above^ 
mentioned  expedition  of  Camillus,  which  is  every  way  liable 
to  so  much  doubt,  Sutrium  was  besieged  by  the  whole 
Etruscan  nation,  clearly  comes  from  the  poem**.  This 
town  and  Nepete  received  colonies — the  former  in  372, 
the  latter  in  382  ^^ — and  now  formed  the  outworks  of  the 
Roman  territory,  which  for  sixty  years  continued  inviolate. 
The  only  military  occurrence  in  Latium  mentioned 
down  to  the  jrear  369  is  k  predatory  expedition  into  the 
territory  of  the  iEquians  in  367:  it  must  have  been 
thought  that  peace  had  been  permanently  secured  irt 
those  parts,  since  the  tribunes  demanded  the  assignment  of 

1281  In  both  years  the  relief  comes  too  late,  and  the  Etruscans  after 
taking  the  town  are  shut  up  and  destroyed  in  it,  just  as  we  find  a  like 
repetition  in  the  fate  of  Cloelius  on  mount  Algidus  and  before  Ardea 
(pp.  968,  448).  Plutarch  transfers  the  second  story  from  309  to  374, 
and  confounds  Satricum  with  Sutrium,  c.  37:  this  however  no  way 
warrants  our  preferring  the  first,  on  which  the  stamp  of  poetry  is  so 
evident  Diodorus  here  gives  us  no  help  toward  settling  the  question :  for 
he  accumulates  all  these  events,  and  more  besides,  under  the  pretended 
year  of  the  taking  of  Rome,  OL  98.2:  being  unable  to  arrange  them 
under  the  next  five,  which  come  twice  over. 

•  Livy  VL  4. 

82  Livy's  expression,  vi.  3,  £truria  prope  omnis,  is  again  merely  a 
folsification  for  the  sake  of  softening  the  precision  of  the  ancient  story. 

83  VeUeius  1. 14.  Livy,  who  places  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
at  Nepete  in  372  (vi.  21 ),  confounds  the  two  places,  and  hence  passes 
f)ver  Sutrium. 
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the  Pomptine  district.  This  confidence  however  was 
delusive :  for  in  S69  the  Antiates,  being  reinforced  by  a 
number  of  volunteers  from  various  Latin  towns,  fou^t 
an  obstinate  battle  near  Satricum  against  Camillus  him- 
self. A  storm  with  a  torrent  of  rain  separated  the  com- 
batants: the  victory  however  was  not  doubtful:  the  Latin 
freebooters  returned  to  their  several  homes ;  the  Volsdans 
retreated  upon  Antium.  Satricum,  which  had  once  been 
one  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns,  appears,  after  sundry 
changes  of  fortune,  a  little  before  the  Gallic  invasion  in 
insurrection  against  the  soverainty  of  Rome^'^^  Whether 
it  had  not  been  subdued  again  before  that  disaster  took 
place,  or  had  revolted  afresh,  it  was  now  a  Volscian  town, 
and  was  reduced  by  force  of  arms.  Camillus  purposed 
to  besiege  Antium  itself:  but  every  attempt  to  follow 
up  his  victory  was  prevented  by  the  necessity  of 
marching,  as  was  before  mentioned,  against  Sutrium  and 
Nepete.  Hence  we  find  the  vanquisht  in  the  next 
year  (370)  again  acting  on  the  offensive;  and  in  such 
force,  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator,  A. 
Cornelius  Cossus,  against  them.  The  Tyrrhenian  town 
of  Circeii,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Volscian  colo- 
nists above  eighty  years  before,  and  since  362  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  Latin  ones*,  followed  the  feeling  then 
prevalent  in  both  of  these  nations  :  and  even  if  the  colony 
sent  to  Velitrse  had  consisted  solely  of  Romans,  the  Vol- 
scian stock  was  still  so  predominant  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  so  firmly  rooted  there**,  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  find  volunteers  from  both  these  towns 
serving  under  the  banners  of  the  Antiates  and  Ecetrans, 
along  with  Latin  and  Hemican  mercenaries.  Numerous 
however    as    this    army    may    have    been,    the    dictator 

1284  See  note  1028.  *  See  p.  498. 

85  See  p.  463.  Velitrs  was  always  r^;arded  as  a  thoroughly  Vol- 
scian place:  hence  even  Dionysius  quite  forgot  that  it  had  originally 
been  a  Latin  town.  It  is  well  known  too  that  the  Volscian  inscription, 
as  it  is  called,  was  found  there. 
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gained  a  complete  victory  over  it  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
tricty  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  among  the  rest 
many  who  were  regarded  as  rebels.  As  such  they  pro- 
bably suffered  punishment;  and  this  may  have  decided 
the  resolution  of  the  Velitemians  and  Circeians  to  throw 
off  the  Roman  yoke :  it  was  carried  into  effect  in  372,  in 
which  year  we  find  both  these  towns,  and  not  merely 
individual  citizens  from  them,  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome^^. 

After  the  victory  gained  by  Cossus  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  send  a  colony  of  two  thousand  citizens  to 
Satricum,  which  had  been  taken  the  year  before®^:  this 
settlement,  by  which  they  establisht  themselves  in  the 
country  between  Antium  and  Lanuvium®*,  induced  the 
latter  to  unite  with  the  Volscians  in  372.  The  growth  of 
this  alliance  excited  anxiety :  even  against  the  insurgents 
at  VelitrsB  war  was  not  declared  without  hesitation :  the 
slightest  advances  would  have  found  the  senate  ready  to 
welcome  them  :  the  people  was  more  violent.  Although  the 
Praenestines  had  been  ravaging  the  territory  of  some  Latin 
towns  which  had  continued  faithful,  the  government  still 
would  not  look  upon  them  as  enemies:  it  was  only  in 
the  next  year,  after  the  Roman  army  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Velitemians  near  their  town  had  had  to  fight 
against  a  numerous  body  of  auxiliaries  from  Praeneste, 
that  war  was  declared  against  it.  By  means  of  Velitras 
the  Praenestines  had  a  safe  and  open  communication,  as 
the  ifiquians  had  formerly  had,  with  the  Antiates  :  joining 
their  forces  with  these  they   took  Satricum,  and  treated 

1888  Circeiensium  quidam,  et  coloni  etiam  a  Velitris  Romani :  Livy  vi. 
12.  Afterward  under  372 :  hostes  novi,  praeter  Volscos— Circeiosque  et 
Velitras  colonias  jamdiu  molientes  defectionem :  vi.  21. 

87  Livy.  VI.  16. 

88  The  assignment  of  lands  in  the  Pomptine  district,  mentioned 
under  the  next  year  (Livy  vi.  21),  can  hardly  be  anything  but  this  very 
oojony,  the  territory  belonging  to  which  may  reasonably  be  r^arded  as 
the  ager  Pomptinm*    This  expression  never  means  the  marshes. 
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the  Roman  colonists  with  great  cruelty.  After  this  disaster 
Camillus  was  chosen  military  tribune  for  the  seventh 
time  in  374;  although  he  begged  to  be  excused  on 
account  of  his  old  age  and  ill  health.  The  confidence 
of  the  people  that  his  wisdom  would  uphold  the  com- 
monwealth, even  though  his  arm  was  grown  weak, 
was  not  deceived.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Roman 
troops  marcht  against  Praeneste  or  Satricum  ^**®.  The 
allies  had  a  great  superiority  in  numbers:  but  both  the 
armies  were  equally  eager  to  bring  the  campaign  to 
a  crisis :  and  L.  Furius  MeduUinus,  a  younger  member 
of  the  same  house  with  Camillus,  who  was  his  collegue, 
and  commanded  alternately  with  him,  was  deaf  to  his 
admonitions  against  being  overhasty.  They  were  justi- 
fied by  the  result:  the  legions  fled  toward  the  camp, 
where  Camillus  was  lying  sick:  he  roused  himself,  and 
his  appearance  checkt  the  fugitives:  he  collected  them 
and  led  them  on :  the  enemy  drew  back  ^.  Thus 
much  we  may  receive  into  our  history,  without  how- 
ever warranting  its  truth:  but  as  to  the  victory,  which 
according  to  Livy  closed  that  melancholy  day,  according  to 
Plutarch  brightened  the  next,  and  which  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  enemy's  camp,  we  must  decidedly  reject  it®*. 

1280  Livy,  vi.  92,  says,  the  latter :  but  immediately  before  he  relates 
that  the  army  was  summoned  to  meet  before  the  Eaquiline  gate,  that  is, 
on  the  road  to  Lavid  and  Preneste.  Would  this  have  been  taken,  when 
it  must  have  struck  off  by  crossroads  in  order  to  reach  the  Pomptinc 
district  ? 

90  I  foUow  Plutarch's  account:  Camill.  c.  37. 

91  Here  again  in  Livy's  whole  narrative  the  historical  account  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  legend.  Had  Camillus  been  able  to  bring 
about  such  a  turn  in  the  fortune  of  a  battle  ahready  lost,  his  un- 
willingness to  engage  would  have  been  iotaUy  ui\justiflable.  The  num- 
ber of  the  four  legions  under  him  is  assuredly  fictitious:  in  stating 
however  that  each  was  4000  strong,  the  annalists  seem  to  have  borne 
in  mind  that  there  were  now  twenty-five  tribes:  so  that  150  oenturies 
contained  3750  common  soldiers;  which,  with  150  centurions  9f^ 
75  standardbearcrs,  make  up  3975. 
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Nor  is  much  credit  due  to  the  story  that  the  Tuscu- 
lans,    some    of  whom   were   found    among    the   captives, 
disarmed  the  anger  of  the  senate  by  leaving  their  gates 
open  to  the  legions  sent  against  them,   and  by  pursuing 
their  peaceful  occupations  in  the  fields  and  in  the  town, 
as  if  they  felt  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  anything 
to  dread  from  Rome;  for  here  again  we  have  no  ground 
to   rest  on   except  the   legend   of  Camillus.      Yet  it  is 
one   of    those    stories    to    which   one   would  be  glad  to 
give  a  place  in  history,   where  instances  of  a    trust    in 
the  efficacy  of  magnanimous  confidence  are  so  very  rare: 
and,   when  we  lower   it   to  an  ordinary   key,   it   sounds 
very    credible    that   the  heavy  judgement   hanging   over 
the   Tusculans,   in   consequence  of  the  breach  of  peace 
committed  by  some  of  their  citizens,   should  have  been 
averted  by   their  politic  conduct.     Along  with   this  in- 
dulgence  they    are    said    to    have    received   the   Roman 
franchise  ^^^,  which  the  Greek  writers  took  to  be  that  of 
the  isopolites^^,  but  which    seems  rather  to  have  been 
that  of  sympolity:   for  the  breaking  up  of  the  Cassian 
league    assuredly  did    not   abolish   the   higher  municipal 
rights  bestowed  on  the  Latins:    and,  though  Tusculum 
'was  an  independent  town  of  Latium  at  the  time  of  the 
Latin   war,    this    only    proves  that  it    must    have  been 
restored  to  the  Latins  at  the  peace  of  392.     That  they 
should    have   received    the    highest    Roman   franchise  is 
out  of  the   question^*:    and  that  of  the  Caerites   was  a 
punishment. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  Camillus 
even  saved  the  army  from  a  defeat,  since  the  Prsenes- 
tines  in  the  next  campaign  of  375   ravaged  the   Roman 

1298  Civitatem  edam  impetraverunt    Livy  vi.  26. 

93  MeraXafieTv  iVowoAtTf /a?.     Plutarch  Camill.  c.  38. 

94  On  this  point  Dionyains  is  most  completely  mistaken :  voktreiav 
eyvma-av  yaptira<rdaif  frdwrap  ficrahowre^  iv  Tot9  Tw/uaioi?  ixeriiv. 
Eel.  de  Virt.  et.  Vit.  cd.  Val.  p.  529.  (p.  33.  Frf.) 
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territory  up  to  the  Colline  gate,  the  internal  dissen- 
sions having  prevented  any  troops  from  being  sent  out 
of  the  city.  T.  Quinctius  was  now  appointed  dictator 
with  the  utmost  haste,  and  without  delay  raised  an 
army  before  which  the  enemy  retreated  along  the  Sala- 
rian  road:  whether  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Falis- 
cans  and  Etruscans  to  take  up  arms,  as  the  Samnites 
at  a  later  period  marcht  along  the  upper  Tiber  with  the 
same  view,  or  for  the  sake  of  drawing  the  Romans  to  a 
distance  from  the  Pomptine  district,  and  thereby  seconding 
the  enterprises  of  the  Volscians:  either  of  these  plans 
would  have  been  very  judicious,  could  the  framers  have 
relied  on  being  victorious  in  the  field.  On  the  Alia 
they  offered  battle;  but  the  Romans  notwithstanding 
the  spot  were  no  less  confident  of  success :  and  on  the 
enemy^s  part  it  was  an  act  of  folly  to  betake  themselves 
to  a  country  from  which  they  could  not  secure  their 
retreat  to  Praeneste:  hence  they  sought  safety  in  a  pre- 
cipitate flight  the  moment  the  battle  began  to  turn 
against  them.  The  Romans  pursued  them;  and  such 
terrour  preceded  their  march  that  T.  Quinctius  in  nine 
days  took  the  same  number  of  towns.  According  to 
Livy  eight  of  these  were  subject  to  the  Prasnestines ; 
and  he  looks  upon  Velitrae  as  the  ninth  ^*^^;  which  with- 
out doubt  is  erroneous :  for  a  town  which  had  driven  out 
a  colony  would  have  had  no  mercy  shewn  to  it ;  and  yet 
Velitrae  continues  to  subsist  uninjured:  nor  is  it  credible 
that  a  fortress,  on  which  the  Roman  arms  in  later  times 
were  for  years  unable  to  make  any  impression,  should 
have  been  carried  by  a  first  assault.  The  number  of 
the  nine  conquered  towns  is  well  ascertained:  it  was 
recorded  in  the  inscription  on  the  golden  wreath,  weighing 


1295  vL  29.  Octo  oppida  erant  Gfub  ditione  Praenestinonim— dein- 
cepsque^  haud  magno  certamine  captis,  Velitras  exercitus  ductus:  eae 
quoque  expugnatae.  Dionysius  seeras  to  have  spoken  merely  of  nine 
towns,  without  mentioning  VeHtrae.  -  Exc.  28.  p.  32. 
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two  pounds  and  a  third  ^*^,  dedicated  in  the  Capitol 
from  the  spoils  by  T.  Quinctius,  who  triumpht  on  the 
twentieth  day  after  his  appointment:  this  inscription  was 
the  oldest  among  all  those  preserved  at  Rome  the  age 
of  which  was  accurately  known^. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  battle  Praeneste  itself  is 
said  to  have  been  taken.  That  a  town  which  was  impreg- 
nable should  actually  have  surrendered,  is  inconceivable®* : 
but  the  inhabitants,  seeing  place  after  place  fall  daily  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  may  have  been  so  dispirited 
as  to  bend  their  necks  and  submit  to  a  humiliating  peace : 
which  however  was  soon  repented  of  and  broken,  when 
a  Roman  army  in  the  next  year,  376,  through  the  im- 
providence of  its   leaders  sustained   great  loss   from  the 

1296  This  was  the  way  Cincius  (in  Festus,  Trientem)  explained  the 
expression  trientem  tertiumpando :  and  the  analogy  of  the  similar  phrases 
adduced,  quadrans  quartus,  sestertius,  bes  alter,  is  decisive:  although 
from  the  character  of  the  favorite  Roman  numbers  one  would  rather  expect 
three  pounds  and  a  third :  thus  the  vow  in  Liyy,  xxn.  10,  is  to  expend 
3333333-  ases.  And  what  if  this  was  in  reality  the  weight?  only  the 
annalists  used  an  erroneous  expression,  instead  of  triens  quartus:  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inscription,  although  it  probably 
contained  more  than  what  Livy  states,  should  have  specified  the  weight. 
97  The  mode  in  which  Pighius  fills  it  up  is,  as  usual  with  him, 
unscrupulously  rash,  and  altc^ether  inadmissible:  still  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  Livy,  as  the  great  Gronovius  perceived,  the  words 
didnts  navem  have  dropt  out,  owing  to  the  recurrence  of  the  latter. 
Thus  we  get  three  old  Roman  lines : 

J^ppiter,  Mque  Divi  omnSs  hoc  dedSrunt 

Ut  Titus  Q^inctius  dictMor  (Rom6nus) 

Oppidandvem  didtks  navem  ciiperet. 
Such  inscriptions  were  always  in  Satumian  verses ;  like  that  of  the  prc- 
tor  L.  iEmilius  Regilhis  in  hotaour  of  the  naval  victory  off  £rythre 
(Livy  XL.  52,  and  Atilius  Fortunatianus  p.  2680),  and  that  of  D.  Brutus 
Callaicus  (Schol.  on  Cicero  pro  Arch.  11.  27). 

96  The  statement  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Imperatorwas  removed 
to  the  Capitol  proves  nothing :  Lipsius  has  shewn  that  T.  Quinctius 
Cincinnatus  has  been  confounded  with  T.  Quinctius  Flaroininus,  and  that 
it  was  brought  from  Macedonia,  not  from  Plraeneste.  Drakenborch  on 
Livy  VI.  29. 
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Volscians.  On  this  occasion  the  Praenestines  seduced 
some  other  Latin  towns  to  join  them.  The  defeat  of 
376  was  avenged  by  the  next  military  tribunes  in  377, 
who  ravaged  the  Volscian  territory  as  far  as  Ecetra:  and 
in  the  year  after,  378,  the  war  with  the  Antiates  was 
brought  to  a  dose  in  its  thirteenth  year  by  a  two  days 
battle.  The  vanquisht  army  threw  itself  into  Satricum: 
and  here  dissensions  broke  out  between  the  parties,  such 
as  usually  put  an  end  to  a  confederacy  when  deserted  by 
fortune.  The  Antiates  were  unwilling  to  prolong  the 
war:  they  were  at  liberty  to  renew  their  ancient  relation 
with  Rome:  not  so  the  Velitemians,  who  were  already 
threatened  with  a  punishment  such  as  Rome  actually 
inflicted  upon  them  in  the  next  generation.  The  Prae- 
nestines  shared  their  indignation  at  finding  themselves 
abandoned.  When  the  Antiates  had  quitted  Satricum, 
having  without  doubt  ceded  it  to  the  Romans,  it  was 
still  occupied  by  the  allies,  who  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 
From  its  ashes  they  advanced  suddenly  upon  Tusculum, 
and  surprised  its  gates  which  were  but  negligently 
guarded.  The  citizens  fled  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren into  the  spacious  upper  town :  the  Roman  veteran 
legion  ^'^  hastened  to  assist  them,  and,  being  aided  by 
the  Tusculans  from  the  hill,  cut  the  intruders  to  pieces. 

Soon  after  this  the  republic  was  disabled  for  forein 
enterprises  through  the  eflbrts  of  the  oligarchs  to  resist 
the  Licinian  bills:  Tusculum  was  left  to  itself,  and  was 
besieged  by  the  Veliternians.  Hereupon  the  tribunes 
withdrew  their  veto  against  the  elections:  an  array  was 
sent  from  Rome  to  relieve  her  faithful  subjects,  and 
surrounded  Velitrae^^      This  town  is  repeatedly  stated 

1299  Two  legions,  ejoercitus  longe  vaMMmut,  had  been  sent  against 
Satricum:  beside  these  the  reserve  was  in  readiness,  and  cific  legions 
were  raised.    Livy  vl  3S. 

1900  Ab  the  Faati  had  no  other  means  of  indicating  that  during  ^five 
years,  379 — S83^  some  twelve  months  had  been  q;>ent  in  interreigns,  ex- 
cept by  inserting  them  collectively  as  a  whole  year,  this  could  not  but 
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to  have  been  besieged  from  the  year  380  to  383:  under 
the  latter  year  the  undertaking  is  said  to  have  been 
tedious,  but  one  the  event  of  which  could  not  be 
doubted  *^^:  nevertheless  this  assuredly  did  not  lead  to 
its  capture,  as  Livy,  though  he  does  not  venture  to 
assert  it,  means  to  insinuate:  others  did  not  scruple 
to  speak  of  this  as  the  closing  exploit  of  Camillus*. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  consulship  the  Bomans 
are  at  peace  with  Yelitrse;  and  this  is  not  broken 
till  $912 :  it  is  clear  that  the  internal  dissensions  of 
the  republic  afforded  the  Veliternians  a  lucky  oppor- 
tunity of  making  peace  without  undergoing  any  punish- 
ment. Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  Praeneste  had  not  done 
any  thing  previously  to  support  them:  to  all  appearance 
it  had  already  taken  advantage  in  380  of  the  senate^s 
readiness  to  conclude  a  peace  leaving  everything  as  it 
was.  The  municipal  relation  with  these  two  towns  was 
probably  renewed,  as  well  as  that  with  Antium. 

A  war  with  the  Gauls,  in  which  M.  Camillus  gained 
his  last  laurels,  is  also  spoken  of  at  the  close  of  the 
present  period,  in  383:  it  is  extremely  surprising  how- 
ever that  Livy,  who  is  so  fond  of  describing  battles,  says 
nothing  about  the  one  in  this  war,  except  that  many 
thousand  barbarians  fell  in  the  action,  many  thousand 
in  the  camp,  and  that  those  who  escaped  owed  their 
safety  to  the  remoteness  of  Apulia  whither  they  turned 
their  flight,  and  to  their  dispersion  on  their  way  thither. 
Dionysius  had  more  detailed  information,  namely,  that 
Camillus  waited  quietly  till  the  Gauls  through  their 
intemperance  had    become  bloated,    sluggish,    enervated, 

occasion  a  gap  somewhere  or  other  in  the  course  of  events.  According  to 
them  the  rdief  of  Tusculum  took  place  in  380,  though  it  evidently  belongs 
to  the  year.before,  379. 
1301  Livy  Vi.  42. 
«  Plutarch  CamilL  c.  42.  Here  one  recognizes  the  hand  of  Dio- 
nysius: he  shews  the  same  credulity  with  regard  to  the  taking  of 
Antium :  see  p.  254,  note  578. 
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and  unwieldy*'®';  and  that  meanwhile  he  had  been  dili- 
gent in  training  his  own  army,  and  had  kept  them  in 
their  camp  on  the  hights  till  the  time  for  battle  arHved. 
Yet  Polybius,  who  regards  the  expedition  of  the  Gauls 
in  389  as  the  first  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  did  not 
know  anything  of  this  one ;  nor  did  Fabius,  as  is  proved 
by  the  silence  of  Diodorus;  nor  did  Q.  Quadrigarius\ 
Besides  if-  we  compare  this  account  with  the  great  vic- 
tory gained  by  L.  Camillus  in  401,  on  the  very  spot 
mentioned  here,  the  Alban  mount,  after  which  the  Gauls 
in  like  manner  retreated  into  Apulia,  we  may  see  it 
markt  with  the  peculiar  vice  of  the  later  Roman  annal- 
ists, that  of  repeating  a  story  and  throwing  it  back 
into  an  earlier,  whether  mythical  or  historical,  period. 
Here  again  tradition  has  intruded  into  history  with  the 
fables  and  fictions,  nay  the  deliberate  falsehoods,  in  which 
the  foolish  vanity  of  afterages  loved  to  dress  it  up. 

1303  If  we  compare  Dionysius  Exc  29.  p.  35  foil,  with  Appian  fr.  7. 
€elt  p.  81^  we  find  that  the  latter  here  again  was  copying  die  former  : 
Plutarch  however  cannot  have  done  so^  since  he  places  the  war  on  die 
Anio.  It  looks  as  if  a  confused  notion  of  the  evil  efiects  produced  on 
the  Cimhrians  hy  their  sojourn  in  Italy  had  supplied  the  materials 
for  this  strange  story. 

4  It  is  true  the  latter  spoke  of  a  war  with  the  Gauls  under  ihe  year 
388 :  hut  it  was  that  on  the  Anio,  where  T.  Manlius  slew  ihe  Gaul  in 
single  comhat:  see  note  1251. 
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CIVIL  HISTORY  DOWN  TO  THE  YEAR  37*. 


I  HAVE  traced  the  history  of  the  wars  whidi  fol- 
lowed the  restoration  of  the  city,  down  to  the  interval 
of  peace  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  settling  the  new 
constitution  of  the  commonwealth  after  the  passing  of 
the  Lidnian  laws:  the  bulk  of  this  volume  will  not 
allow  me  to  carry  down  the  internal  history  beyond 
the  epoch  at  which  those  laws  were  first  brought 
forward. 

The  ferment  which  produced  them  did  not  arise, 
like  the  commotions  which  led  to  the  Publilian  laws, 
and  to  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs,  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  higher  class  of  the  plebeians  to  more 
freedom  and  a  due  share  of  civil  offices,  but  from  the 
misery  which  the  Gallic  invasion  left  behind  it.  Revo- 
lutions which  are  brought  on  by  general  distress,  in 
attempting  to  remedy  it,  usually  destroy  the  foundations 
of  a  permanent  free  constitution,  and,  after  horrible  con- 
vulsions, have  almost  always  ended  in  despotism : '  it  is 
the  noblest  glory  of  the  Roman  people,  a  glory  in 
which  no  other  can  vie  with  it,  that  twice  in  its  history 
such  an  excitement  gave  rise  to  a  higher  and  more 
durable  state  of  legal  freedom.  That  which  elsewhere 
was  a  deathblow  to  liberty,  was  at  Rome  a  cure  for  the 
internal  disorders  of  the  republic,  and  raised  its  consti- 
tution to  that  state,  which,  considering  the  perishableness 
Vol.  II.  Pp 
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of  everything  human,  is  perhaps,  like  a  similar  stage  io 
our  individual  happiness,  the  most  desirable  of  all:  it 
stopt  only  one  step  short  of  that  perfection,  after  which 
every  further  change  is  an  inroad  of  corruption  and 
decay,  even  though  it  may  be  long  unacknowledged 
as  such,  nay  regarded  as  an  advance  and  an  improve- 
ment. 

Since  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  it  is  evident  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  had  vastly  increast:  the 
placid  feeling  thus  diffused,  along  with  the  union  of  the 
clients  with  the  plebs,  will  account  for  the  conciliatory 
spirit  apparent  in  the  quarrels  between  the  parties 
from  the  date  of  the  death  of  Mselius.  The  fortunes  of 
the  patricians  had  beeil  very  much  augmented  by  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  public  domain:  the  plebeians  had 
received  assignments  of  land,  which,  though  all  but  the 
Vdentine  one  were  scanty,  at  least  gave  a  number  of 
fkmilies  some  little  property :  many  were  enricht  by  the 
Contributions  exacted  from  conquered  states,  atid  by 
prize-money;  and  the  paying  the  troops  became  a  great 
benefit,  as  soon  as  the  tenth  was  raised  from  the  domain- 
lahds,  and  the  tribute  but  seldom  levied,  iind  lowered 
to  moderate  assessments.  For  half  a  century  the  Roman 
territory  had  been  almost  exempt  from  the  ravages  of 
Wiir.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  com  and  cattle,  which  we 
find  in  Greece,  extended,  we  may  be  sure,  to  Latium: 
and  its  beneficial  results  must  have  been  hightened  by 
the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as"***.  A  moderate 
rate  of  interest  was  estdblisht  * ;  nor  do  wfe  meet  irith 
any  complaints  of  oppression  exercised  toward  debtors. 

Thus  during  this  period  the  practice  of  pledging  the 
person,  which  the  Twelve  Tables  had  allowed  to  subsist, 

1305  According  to  the  conjecture  started  in  VoL  i.  p.  450>  that  the 
ases  with  the  figure  of  an  ox  refer  to  the  valuation  of  the  muUa  by  the 
law  of  325. 

9  See  p.  338.  The  place  for  explaining  what  ^9/omtU  uneiarUtm 
was,  will  occur  in  the  next  volume,  at  the  time  of  its  reestablishment. 
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did  not  produce  any  revolting  ^fects  of  frequent  and 
general  occurrence:  he  whose  person  was  pledged  was 
usually  able  to  free  himself  on  the  judgement-day  by 
paying  his  debt:  and  the  provision  in  the  Tables  that 
his  civil  rights  should  be  on  a  par  with  those  of  an 
independent  citizen  ^^  removed  the  stain  of  ignominy 
from  his  conditiim,  and  facilitated  his  carrying  on  trans* 
actions  to  redeem  himself.  Originally  it  is  evident  that 
a  nearua  was  no  less  incapable,  than  a  person  who  stood 
m  poteatiUe  or  in  manu^  to  do  any  legal  act  for  himself: 
he  was  the  property  of  another,  not  his  own ;  and  all  that 
he  had  was  also  at  the  disposal  of  that  other :  now  how- 
ever this  was  remedied  by  a  fiction,  which  gave  legal 
validity  to  what  ev^  honest  man  had  already  recog- 
nized in  his  conscience  as  a  right;  And  after  all  if,  when 
the  day  came,  the  debtor  could  not  redeem  his  pledge 
at  the  moment,  but  made  oath  that  he  had  means  suffi- 
cient for  it%  the  tribunes  would  seldom  allow  him  tTo 
call  in  vain  for  their  aid. 

In  this  state  of  things  certain  {»*ovisions  of  the  Ta- 
bles, which  sound  excessively  cruel,  and  caused  them  te 
be  branded  even  among  the  ancients  with  the  diaracter 
of  detestable  barbarity,  were  not  very  terrible  in  fact. 
It  was  only  when  a  debt  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
neaft^my  that  a  creditor  could  exact  it  summarily^:  care 
was  taken  however  to  protect  his  right  in  aU  othar 
cases  also,  and  to  afford  him  means  of  converting  a 
common  debt  into  a  newum.  We  meet  with  a  very 
great  variety  of  instances  of  such  debts,  arising  out  of 
services  performed,  out  of  commercial  transactions,  out 
of  a  settlement  of  accounts,  out  of  inheritances, — it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  them  all.  But  to  these  the  law 
likewise  added  judicial  sentences ;  not  merely  those  which 
establisht  debts  contracted  in  any  of  the  abovementioned 
ways,  but  also  those  which  imposed  damages  or  fines  for 

iao7  See  p.  329^  note  746.  8  Bonam  copiam  jurare. 

9  By  vindioatio  or  manus  ir^fecHo. 
pp2 
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any  crime  or  trespass.  On  this  head  the  decemyir^ 
enacted,  what  again  was  probably  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  old  law,  that  for  such  debts  a  respite  of  thirty 
day^  should  be  granted.  When  this  term  was  over,  the 
creditor  was  authorized  to  arrest  his  debtor  and  bring 
him  into  court:  if  he  did  not  discharge  his  debt  then, 
or  find  some  one  to  be  security  for  him,  the  creditor 
was  to  take  him  home  and  put  him  in  fetters  or  chains, 
which  were  not  to  weigh  less  than  fifteen  pounds,  but 
might  be  heavier.  The  prisoner  was  allowed  to  provide 
himself  with  food:  if  he  did  not  do  so,  the  creditor 
was  bound  to  give  him  a  pound  of  com  a  day,  which 
he  might  increase,  if  he  pleased.  This  imprisonmait 
lasted  sixty  days,  during  which  the  debtor  or  his  friend 
might  take  measures  for  procuring  his  release  ^'^^  If  it 
was  not  effected,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  led  before  the 
praetor  in  the  Comitium  on  three  consecutive  markets 
days^^,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  was  to  be  proclaimed : 
were  no  one  to  take  compassion  on  him  even  th^i,  his 
master  might  put  him  to  death,  or  sell  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  ^*.  If  there  were  several  creditors, 
they  might  share  his  body  amongst  them:  nor,  if  any 
one  chopt  off  a  larger  part  than  was  proportionate  to 
his  debt,  was  he  punishable  for  doing  so^^. 

This  last  provision  obviates  the  difficulty  which  stood 
in   Shylock^s   way   under   a   similar    legal    title;    and  it 

1310  Here  agam^  if  we  add  this  term  to  the  former  one,  we  get  the 
number  thrice  thirty. 

n  This  is  firesh  evidence  that  these  laws  only  afiected  the 
plebeians. 

li  Not  in  Latium ;  lest  he  should  return  from  thence  in  case  of 
his  heing  manumitted,  and  assert  his  rights  as  a  munioeps.  This  shews 
that  no  place  in  Etruria  stood  in  an  isopolitan  relation  with  Rome  in 
the  dme  of  the  decemvirs. 

13  Si  plus  minusve  secuerunt  se  fraude  esto.  This  of  itself  ought 
to  have  kept  every  soundheaded  person  from  thinking  of  a  secth  btmo^ 
rum :  the  Poetelian  law  first  made  property  liable  for  debt  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  refer  for  all  these  enactments  to  Gellius,  xx.  1. 
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shews  how  completely  in  earnest  the  legislators  were 
that  the  law  should  be  executed.  Even  in  case  that 
among  several  creditors  only  one  was  inexorable,  his 
right  was  secured  to  him:  he  was  allowed,  if  not  to 
slay  the  common  debtor  at  one  blow,  yet  to  mutilate 
him  so  that  death  was  sure  to  ensue.  Every  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  inhumanity  of  this  law  is  a  waste 
of  labour  in  the  cause  of  falsehood:  it  was  in  reality 
quite  as  revolting  as  its  literal  meaning :  nor  would 
I  assert,  as  Gellius  does,  that  it  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  that  no  debtor  was  ever  put  to  death,  or  ac- 
tually cut  to  pieces.  But  its  execution  must  of  course 
have  been  indescribably  rare:  for  this  law  with  all  its 
terrours  was  merely  designed  to  compell  the  debtor 
to  redeem  himself,  or  to  enter  into  a  neanimj  by  which 
he  became  liable  to  pay  interest,  but  at  the  same  time 
obtained  a  respite,  and,  if  he  could  not  offer  any 
money-payment,  workt  out  his  debt  by  labour.  A 
vigorous  son  too  would  at  times  render  his  own  person 
liable  to  bondage  in  the  room  of  his  decrepit  father^*": 
and  few  men  can  have  been  so  forlorn  that  no  one 
should  be  found  to  come  forward  in  their  behalf, 
and  make  the  creditor  an  offer  from  which  he  would 
gain  more  than  from  the  sale  of  his  wretched  cap- 
tive. And  if  any  ruffian  rejected  reasonable  terms,  for 
the  sake  of  quenching  his  rage,  on  account  of  the 
money  he  had  lost,  in  the  blood  of  his  debtor,  or  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  humane  representations  of  the  partners 
in  his  loss,  in  such  a  case  the  tribunes  would  assuredly 
have  interposed. 

To  pass  a  fair  judgement  on  the  authors  of  this  law, 
it  must  be  considered  that  they  wanted  to  overcome 
the  combined  forces  of  obstinacy  and  avarice;  passions, 
which   had  both   of  them   struck  equally  deep  roots  in 

1314  Cum  se  C.  Publilius  ob  aes  alienum  paternum  nexum  dedisset. 
Livy  viii.  28. 
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the  Roman  character,  and  which  must  frequently  have 
baffled  all  brdinary  efforts  to  enforce  payment  on  such 
as  had  the  means  for  it.  The  neanis  saw  the  day  ap- 
proaching when  he  was  to  forfeit  his  freedom,  and  to 
be  abandoned  to  personal  chastisement  from  an  incenst 
master :  but  he  whose  person  was  not  pledged  laught  at 
all  threats :  he  might  emancipate  his  son  and  make  over 
his  whole  property  to  him.  Consequently  if  he  had 
to  enter  into  a  neomm^  he  might  obtain  fair  conditions, 
and  the  reduction  of  his  debt  to  a  sum  after  paying 
which  he  and  his  family  would  still  have  something 
left,  whether  he  made  the  payment  immediately,  or 
pledged  himself  for  a  certain  term:  the  creditor  too 
was  a  gainer,  even  if  he  abated  a  considerable  sum.  If 
the  debtor  had  no  property,  beyond  the  strength  of  his 
limbs,  it  was  still  less  possible  to  induce  him  to  work 
out  his  debt,  save  by  fear  of  the  worst.  This  ob- 
stinacy, which  was  encouraged  to  extort  a  fair  compro- 
mise by  a  man'*s  conviction  that  he  should  not  leave  his 
family  in  utter  beggary,  must  have  possest  a  degree 
of  force  in  the  iron  breasts  of  the  old  Romans  such  as 
according  to  our  notions  it  is  quite  impossible  to  esti- 
mate"". 

The  means  of  payment  became  scarcer  in  propw- 
tion  as  the  number  of  debtors  increast :  and  though,  even 
after  the  Gallic  invasion,  the  right  of  killing  a  debtor 
was  almost  as  unlikely  to  be  put  in  practice  as  the  tor- 
ture or  the  wager  of  battle,  which  were  subsisting  in 
our  days  in  the  English  criminal  code,  still  the  only  way 
of  defeating  it  was  by  bondage;  nor  did  this  bondage 
commence  on  a  distant  day  of  forfeiture.  It  was  that 
form  of  the  nearum  in  which  the  debtor  was  to  discharge 

1316  I  know^  8ud  a  Janissary  to  a  European  congal  who  was  pressing 
him  hard  for  a  debt,  that  you  can  get  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
against  me.  But  when  I  am  executed^  what  will  the  merchant  gain 
then  ?  and  I  tell  you  that  I  will  not  pay  more  than  I  have  offered.  Felix 
Beaujour^  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Gr^ce :  ii.  p.  176. 
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his  debt  by  labour"*®:  and  he  spent  the  term  of  his 
bondage  in  confinement  like  a  slave.  This  was  the  lot 
of  the  debtOT  who  was  made  over  to  his  creditor  as  his 
property  in  consequence  of  having  borrowed  money  from 
him^  as  well  as  of  those  whom  the  law  threatened  with 
death  or  with  being  sold  into  servitude.  The  two  classes 
were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  dungeons  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobles*^,  where  they  pined  away  with  hunger 
and  distress*^.  The  soldier  whom  Manlius  releast  was 
doomed  to  live  in  prison  like  a  confined  slave:  not  a 
wOTd  is  said  about  his  being  put  to  death,  or  sold  to 
savage  foreiners. 

The  necessity  of  rebuflding  the  houses  that  had  been 
destroyed  both  in  the  city  and  country,  sorry  as  the  archi- 
tecture might  be,  and  at  the  same  time  of  procuring 
draught-cattle,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  seed-corn, 
led  inevitably  to  a  general  state  of  debt.  The  quantity 
of  money  required  could  not  possibly  be  forthcoming  i 
more  especially  as  the  heavy  brass  coin  then  in  use 
could  not  be  carried  ofi^  except  in  cmrts,  and  there  had 
been  only  six  and  thirty  hours  for  escaping  from  the 
city  after  the  news  of  the  defeat.  Hence  it  was  necessary 
to  draw  money  to  Rome  from  forein  parts.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  Lombards,  who  carried  on  the  same 
transactions  as  the  old  argentarii  in  precisely  the  same 
manner*^,  to  transfer  their  banks  to  the  places  where  a 

1316  See  VoL  i.  p.  567,  note  1273.    Livy  yn.  19:  Etai  levata  usura 
erat,  sorte  ipsa  obniebantur  inopes,  nexumque  inibant 

17  Gregatim  quotidie  de  foro  addictos  dud,  et  repleri  vinctis  no- 
biles  domoa:  et  ubicumque  patridus  habitet,  ibi  caroerem  priratum  esse: 
Livy  VI.  36. 

18  See  VoL  i.  p.  587. 

19  I  have  shewn  in  the  notes  on  the  Vatican  fragments  of  the  speech 
pro  Fontm,  that  tfie  system  of  bookkeeping  by  double-entries,  so  far 
from  being  an  invention  of  the  Lombards,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  used  by  the  qusstors  in  their  accounts:  the  same  was 
probably  true  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange.  The  word  campmire, 
which,  as  belongilig  to  the  language  of  common  life,  has  only  been 
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high  interest  was  procurable,  even  though  they  lay  in 
very  remote  countries.  But  the  rate  of  interest  establisht 
by  the  Twelve  Tables  could  not  allure  any  banker:  it 
was  much  lower  than  at  Athens  ^''°:  the  enactment  of 
the  uncial  interest  in  893  cannot  have  been  anything 
but  a  restoration  of  the  old  rate,  which  must  have  been 
abolisht  after  the  Gallic  invasion  for  the  very  purpose 
of  drawing  capital  to  Rome.  Nor  were  the  citizens 
merely  compelled  to  borrow  money  for  their  own  unme- 
diate  personal  wants:  taxes  were  also  imposed  on  them, 
partly  for  the  execution  of  public  works,  partly  to 
replace  the  gold  taken  from  the  temples  for  the 
ransom  of  the  city".  Now  as  the  tribute  was  still 
raised  not  on  a  person^s  income,  but  on  the  property 
to  which  his  name  was  annext  in  the  census,  so  that 
he  had  to  pay  as  if  he  had  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
produce,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  forced  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family,  it  often  happened  that  the 
only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  add  the  interest  of  his 
debt,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  to  the  capital,  and  thus 
year  after  year  to  augment  the  sum  for  which  he  was 
liable. 

To  all  appearance  this  state  of  things,  in  which  every 
deviation  from  equity  wounded  men^s  feelings  far  mcnre 
than  at  other  times,  was  rendered  still  worse  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  old  landroUs,  which  had  previously 
supplied  the  means  and  the  groundwork  for  the  making 
out  of  new  ones  every  lustre,  if  they  were  not  utterly 
lost,    had  at  least    become    totally    inapplicable,    owing 

preserved  by  accident,  was  probably  used  even  in  those  times  for  such 
transactions. 

laao  See  Boeckh's  £conomy  of  Athens,  Book  i.  §  92, 
21  On  the  replacing  of  the  money  borrowed  from  the  temples  see 
p.  550,  note  1228.  The  building  of  the  dty-walls,  for  which  a  tribute 
was  raised  (Livy  vi.  32),  occurred  somewhat  later :  but  the  experae  of 
erecting  the  wall  on  the  Capitoline  Mount  cannot  have  been  defrayed 
in  any  other  way :  and  what  a  number  of  public  edifices  must  there  have 
been,  the  necessary  repairs  of  whidi  could  not  be  deferred ! 
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to  the  general  destruction  of  property ;  and  no  progress 
was  made  in  drawing  up  new  ones.  For  during  fifteen 
years  tribute  was  levied  by  conjectural  rates  ^'*';  which 
cannot  but  have  been  attended  with  acts  of  partiality 
and  oppression.  Moreover  censors  were  elected  thrice, 
in  371,  372,  and  373,  to  make  a  settlement  more  con- 
formable with  justice.  They  were  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  debts  *^;  with-  a  view  no  doubt  to  the  transfer 
of  such  property  as  was  pledged;  and  perhaps  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  general  liquidation  of  debts,  such 
as  was  afterward  effected,  by  an  equivalent  in  lieu  of 
money.  But  in  the  first  year  the  death  of  one  of  the 
censors  furnisht  a  plea  for  making  his  collegue  resign : 
the  second  pair  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  charge  on 
the  pretext  that  there  had  been  an  errour  in  taking  the 
auspices,  but  in  reality,  as  is  quite  palpable,  because  one 
of  them,  P.  Trebonius,  had  been  chosen  from  among  the 
plebs,  on  the  principle  followed  in  the  election  of  mili- 
tary tribunes,  with  whose  office  the  censorship  was  com- 
bined*^: the  third  pair  did  nothing**. 

Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  hand  of 
the  ruling  order,  which  wanted  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
the  estates  of  their  debtors  without  paying  tribute  for 
them, — ^not  perceiving  in  their  folly  that  the  city,  which 

J3S2  This  is  the  only  meaning  one  can  assign  to  the  statement  in 
Festus,  on  Tributorum,  concerning  the  tributum  temerarium  which  was 
neither  paid  in  capita  nor  ex  censu,  quia  proxvnws  quindecim  annis  poit 
urbem  a  GaUis  captam  census  alius  (read  a<^us)  mm  erat. 

S3  Maximc  propter  incertam  famam  aeris  alieni :  Livy  vi.  27.  No^ 
scendi  aeris  alieni  causa:  31. 

24  I  have  shewn  ahove,  p.  389,  that  the  two  military  trihunes  whom 
Diodoros  (xv.  51)  has  in  addition  to  those  in  Livy,  were  censors.  Of 
their  names  one,  'E^evouKicK,  is  without  douht  miswritten,  and  ought  to 
he  Fcyoufciov  :  the  Genucii  had  families  in  hoth  orders,  and  this  person 
must  have  heen  a  patrician:  the  Trehonii  are  known  to  us  as  pleheians. 
-ever  since  the  trihune  of  307,  and  only  as  such. 

9ft  Ne  rem  ageretit,  bello  impedUi  sunt :  this  is  a  mere  colour,  devised 
at  the  earliest  by  the  annalists,  or  perhaps  hy  Livy  himself. 
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they  regM*ded  as  their  property,  must  mfallibly  be  utterly 
ruined,  if  the  middle  class  was  reduced  to  beggary. 
We  still  find  the  patricians  acting  the  part  of  usurers^^: 
not  that  one  can  believe  that  they  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  save  all  their  cash,  but  chiefly  no  doubt  be^ 
cause  the  forein  moneydealers  could  not  carry  on  their 
traffic  except  under  the  name  of  a  patron:  a  privilege 
for  which  of  course  they  had  to  pay  dear,  as  bondmen 
had  for  licence  to  carry  on  trade  and  commerce.  Be- 
sides the  patricians  had  demands  of  earlier  times  still 
outstanding. 

The  Roman  oligarchy  might  have  acted  overbearingly 
toward  the  plebeian  knights  without  bringing  on  its  own 
downfall,  if,  like  the  Carthaginian  and  those  in  some  of  the 
Greek  states,  or  as  was  above  all  the  policy  of  Berne,  it 
had  studied  to  provide  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Nay,  even  without  shewing  any  peculiar 
mildness  or  benevolence  in  its  administration,  it  mi^t 
have  kept  its  ground  longer,  had  the  senate  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  expedients  which  modem  financiers  have 
discovered  for  glossing  over  present  distress  by  shifting 
the  burthen  on  afterages,  or  even  if  there  had  been  any 
system  of  borrowing  money  on  mortgage,  and  of  raising 
permanent  loans  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 

M.  Manlius,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol,  of  whom 
the  chronicles  relate  that  in  birth  and  valour  he  was 
second  to  none,  and  in  personal  beauty,  exploits,  elo- 
quence, vigour,  and  daring  superior  to  all%  found 
himself  bitterly  disappointed  in  his  claims  to  gratitude  and 
honour.     Camillus,  his  enemy,  to  whom  he  felt  himself 

ias6  Livy  vi.  36,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
S7  Quadrigarius  in  Gellius  xvn.  2 :  Fcrma^factis,  eioquentia,  digtd- 
tote  acrvmonia,  confideiUia,  pariter  praecellebat,  Fliny,  vn.  29,  relates  that 
he  took  the  spoils  of  two  foes  as  a  praetejetatw,  before  he  was 
seventeen:  he  was  the  first  knight  who  gained  a  raural  crown: 
he  displayed  6  civic  crowns,  37  honorable  prizes,  and  23  scars  adoeno 
corpore. 
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at  least  equal,  who  had  not  shared  in  the  distress  of 
the  siege,  who  had  imprecated  curses  on  his  country, 
was  repeatedly  raised  by  the  houses  to  the  dictatorship, 
and  by  the  comitia,  which  were  under  the  influence  of 
the  aristocracy,  to  the  military  tribunate:  while  he, 
though  a  consular,  found  himself  excluded  from  all  dig- 
nities. This  insulting  neglect,  in  return  for  an  action 
standing  foremost  but  not  alone  in  a  heroic  life  the 
energy  of  which  was  still  unexhausted,  poisoned  his  heart 
with  virulent  rancour.  He  was  one  of  those  powerful- 
minded  men  who  have  received  a  calling  to  be  the  first 
among  their  countrymen,  and  feel  an  unconquerable  long- 
ing to  fulfill  it,  while  low  minds,  envying  and  disliking 
them,  are  resolved  to  keep  them  back  from  the  place  which 
is  their  due;  one  of  those  the  superhuman  vehemence  of 
whose  character,  when  drawn  forth  by  such  a  conflict, 
makes  even  honest  but  timid  natures  shrink.  For  indeed 
it  is  their  doom  to  be  haunted  by  a  spirit,  against  the 
snares  of  which  nothing  can  protect  them  but  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  honorable  minds.  God  will  require 
their  souls  from  those  who  have  driven  them  into  fatal 
courses:  their  faults  he  will  judge  more  mercifully,  than 
those  which  have  ruined  his  noblest  work.  These  mighty 
characters  have  always  an  intense  inborn  feeling  in  behalf 
of  justice,  truth,  and  whatever  is  glorious ;  they  are  ani- 
mated by  love  and  pity, ,  by  hatred  and  indignation  of 
the  right  sort:  these  become  subservient  to  their  fierce 
passions,  but  do  not  die  away:  it  is  glaringly  unjust, 
even  when  they  have  gone  irretrievably  astray,  to  regard 
actions,  which  in  a  man  of  blameless  life  would  be  extolled 
as  noble  and  praiseworthy,  in  any  other  light  in  them, 
although  vulgar  souls  may  do  the  same  things  from' 
selfish  motives. 

It  was  undoubtedly  with  pure  feelings  in  the  first 
instance  that  Manlius  took  pity  on  the  helpless  debtors. 
He  recognized  an  old  fellow-soldier  in  the  Forum,  a 
captain  distinguisht  by   a   number  of  exploits,   whom  a 
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usurer  was  carrying  away  in  fetters  according  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  Manlius  paid  his  debt  on  the  spot, 
and  gave  him  back  to  his  family.  When  the  man  could 
find  words,  he  told  the  surrounding  crowd  the  story  of 
his  fate,  in  which  most  of  his  hearers  recognized  their 
own.  The  war,  and  the  compulsory  rebuilding  of  his 
house  had  plunged  him  in  debt:  the  interest  had  been 
added  to  the  capital  till  its  amount  was  more  than  doubled, 
and  at  length  far  exceeded  his  whole  fortune.  He  bared 
his  honorable  scars,  the  memorials  of  many  wars,  and 
vowed  eternal  gratitude  and  unbounded  attachment  to  his 
benefactor.  All  the  spectators  were  stirred  by  the  sight ; 
Manlius  was  roused  to  enthusiasm.  In  the  sight  of  the 
whole  people  he  sold  an  estate,  the  most  valuable  part 
of  his  inheritance,  and  swore  that,  so  long  as  he  had  a 
single  pound,  he  would  not  allow  any  Roman  to  be  car- 
ried into  bondage  for  debt.  This  oath  he  faithfully  kept : 
when  he  was  .capitally  impeacht,  he  brought  forward  near 
four  hundred  citizens,  whom  he  had  rescued  from  impri- 
sonment by  lending  them  money  without  interest. 

From  this  day  forth  the  commonalty  hailed  him  with 
the  name  of  its  patron  ^''*,  which  no  doubt  maty  have 
excited  uneasiness  in  the  government.  Plebeians  of  all 
classes  began  to  assemble  in  his  house  in  the  citadel :  in 
addressing  them  he  is  said  to  have  accused  his  own  order 
of  embezzling  the  Gallic  gold,  and  to  have  urged  that 
they  ought  to  be  made  to  refund  it,  to  be  employed 
in  a  general  liquidation  of  debts.  The  mention  of  a 
tribute  as  imposed  in  order  to  raise  that  money ^,  is 
a  token  that  this  is  not  a  fiction  devised  by  the  an- 
nalists to  fill  up  the   story,    and  that  it  does  not  refer 

]3S8  Livy  vi.  18.  Victor  de  vir.  ill.  24 :  where  however  this  highly 
honorable  name  is  converted  into  patronus  popuU,  and  referred  to  the 
saving  of  the  Capitol.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  called  parens  pUbU : 
Livy  VI.  14.  3. 

29  Livy  VI.  14.  Ad  redimendam  civitatem  t^  Gallis — tributo  colla- 
tionem  factara. 
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to  the  gold  fabled  to  have  been  retaken  by  Camillus. 
What  the  chronicles  meant  was  a  sum  levied  to  replace 
the  one  borrowed  from  the  temples,  and  that  too  by 
double  the  amount;  for  the  sum  walled  up  was  twice 
as  much  as  the  ransom  ^^^.  Had  this  measure  been 
deferred  to  a  season  of  prosperity,  it  would  have  been 
unobjectionable,  as  a  check  to  restrain  the  state  from 
accustoming  itself  to  look  to  the  plunder  of  the  temples 
as  a  shift  always  ready  in  time  of  need.  But  when  the 
tribute  was  to  be  paid  with  money  borrow^  from  the 
usurers,  what  may  perhaps  have  been  mere  bigotry,  was 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  revolting  hypocrisy:  and  as  it 
was  done  for  the  sake  of  making  a  deposit  which  was  to 
be  concealed  from  all  eyes,  nobody  could  be  blamed  for 
suspecting  that  the  tax  was  extorted  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  a  few  powerful  peculators,  who  divided  its  produce 
among  them,  after  having  received  a  percentage  from 
such  of  their  clients  as  carried  on  usury  under  their 
name,  and  lent  the  same  sum  to  the  unfortunate  tax- 
payers. As  soon  as  such  a  suspicion  had  once  spread, 
it  past  for  an  incontrovertible  truth  with  men  ground 
down  by  poverty;  and  this  must  have  tended  far  more 
than  all  previous  acts  of  oppression  to  bring  on  that  fearful 
mood  in  which  insurrection  becomes  a  welcome  idea. 

Such  charges  could  only  serve  to  embitter  irritation : 
the  real  way  to  alleviate  the  distress  was  to  propose 
an  assignment  of  lands  and  a  liquidation  of  debts. 
Dionysius'^  related  that  Manlius  demanded  such  a  li- 
quidation, or  that  the  public  domain  should  be  sold, 
to  pay  off  the  debts  vnth  the  produce :  the  latter  measure, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  merely  adopted  with  regard 
to  a  portion  of  the  domain,  such  namely  as  ought  in 
equity  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  commonalty,  was 
the    same    thing    with    the   other    under  a  better  form. 

1330  Pliny  xxxra.  15. 
31  For  he  is  the  writer  whose  language  we  read  in  Appian  fr.  9. 
Italic,  p.  40. 
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This  is  too  early  a  period  for  any  propositions  except 
such  as  the  curies  might  at  least  give  a  compulsory 
assent  to:  so  that  a  general  agrarian  law  is  out  of  the 
question. 

It  was  the  year  870,  the  fifth  after  the  restoration 
of  the  city.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  had  been  appointed 
dictator  on  account  of  the  Volscian  war :  his  authority 
lasted  beyond  the  campaign,  which  soon  came  to  an 
end,  and  he  ordered  Manlius  to  be  cast  into  prison 
for  slandering  the  government  and  for  sedition.  Here- 
upon, as  if  the  prisoner  had  been  their  patron  or  inti^ 
mate  friend,  many  of  the  plebeians,  beside  those  who 
owed  him  their  freedom  and  the  li^t  of  heaven,  mourned 
for  him  with  their  clothes  rent,  and  their  hair  and  beard 
in  disorder :  their  numbers  increast  daily,  and  they  never 
left  the  gate  of  his  prison  from  daybreak  to  evening. 
With  the  view  of  alienating  the  commonalty  from  their 
leader  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  colony  of  two  thousand 
citizens  to  Satricum:  but  from  the  smallness  of  the 
number,  and  the  scanty  allotment  of  two  jugers  and  a 
half  to  each  family  ^^^*,  this  proposal  was  received  with 
scorn ;  while  the  situation  of  the  place,  where  the  settlers 
did  in  fact  perish  shortly  after,  caused  it  to  be  deemed 
a  perfidious  stratagem.  The  adherents  of  Manlius  now 
never  quitted  his  prison  even  during  the  night:  threats 
were  heard  of  releasing  him  by  force :  the  senate,  instead 
of  bringing  him  to  trial,  took  the  resolution  of  giving 
him  his  liberty ;  whether  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any 
violent  outbreak  for  the  moment,  or  because  they  had 
not  even  plausible  evidence  to  bear  out  a  charge  of  hi^ 
treason  against  him,  while  there  seemed  to  be  reason  for 
expecting  that  his  violent  character  would  now  infallibly 
mislead  him  into  such  steps  as  would  render  him  legally 
criminal. 

1398  5000  jugers  are  just  a  hundred  quiestorian  <nr  plebeian  centorieB 
of  100  actus :  see  p.  161,  note  352. 
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Who  can  donbt  that,  when  his  party  saw  them- 
selves again  assembled  around  him,  their  language  was 
now  far  fiercer  and  more  menacing  than  before?  Who 
will  maintain  that  the  idea  of  usurping  kingly  power, 
which  no  Roman  in  his  sound  senses  could  have  con- 
ceived, may  not  have  seized  upon  his  feverish  soul  amid 
the  darkness  of  his  dungeon,  so  as  never  again  to  for- 
sake it?  Yet  Livy  could  nowhere  find  any  action  laid 
to  his  charge,  which  pointed  immediately  to  such  an 
aim^^^.  Perhaps  Manlius  would  even  now  have  acqui-> 
esced  in  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  if  his  just 
claims  had  been  satisfied:  but  the  ruling  party  could  no 
more  bring  themselves  to  make  concessions  and  shew 
ccmfidence,  than  Manlius  coidd  exercise  a  virtuous  re- 
signation for  the  sake  of  peace.  Thus,  whether  guilty 
or  innocent,  he  became  an  extremely  dangerous  person, 
through  a  misfortune  for  which  there  was  no  cure:  and 
matters  could  not  fail  to  grow  worse  and  worse.  This 
knot  might  have  been  solved  by  ostracism :  and  the  tri- 
bunes who  impeacht  him  before  the  centuries^,  can 
hardly  have  had  any  other  object  than  to  remove  him 
from  the  city,  because  his  remaining  there  was  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  a  government,  which,  how^ 
ever  culpable  it  might  be,  could  not  have  been  over- 
thrown by  violence  without  extreme  injustice  and  the 
most  calamitous  consequences.  It  is  manifest  that  they 
only  wanted  to  force  him  to  quit  Rome:  as  things  were 

1S33  Quae  praeter  coetus  multitudmis,  seditioeasque  voces,  et  largi- 
tkmem,  et  fallax  indicium,  pertinentia  proprie  ad  regni  crimen — objecta 
ant — iqpud  neminem  auctorem  invenio.    Livj  n.  80. 

84  Their  names  in  our  editionfl  of  Livy,  vi.  19,  are  written  M. 
Msnius  and  Q.  Publilius,  both  of  them  from  conjectures,  which  with 
regard  to  the  second  may  be  considered  as  wellfoundedj  and  would  make 
him  the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  dictator :  for  the  first  name  how- 
ever the  reading  of  all  the  manuscripts,  M.  Menenius,  which  Sigonius 
has  too  boldly  changed,  ought  to  be  restored  both  here  and  in  iv.  43 :  a 
great  many  tribunes  of  the  people  bear  the  names  of  patrician  houses. 
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now, '  he  might  have  taken  up  the  franchise  of  a  muni- 
cipal town  without  shame:  unfortunately  he  would  not 
give  way,  and  awaited  his  trial.  This  seemed  to  hold 
out  the  fairer  prospect  for  him  in  proportion  to  the 
immoderate  lengths  to  which  the  patricians  carried  their 
fury :  the  behaviour  of  his  friends,  who  all  deserted  him 
in  violation  of  the  sacred  duties  they  owed  to  their  house, 
-^ — ^that  of  his  brethren,  who  renounced  him  and  did  not 
even  wear  the  outward  signs  of  grief — were  the  more 
revolting  when  it  was  remembered  that  C.  Claudius  and 
his  whole  house  had  put  on  mourning  during  the  im- 
peachment of  the  decemvir.  When  however  he  called 
upon  those  as  his  witnesses,  whose  freedom  and  proparty 
he  had  restored  to  them,  or  whose  life  he  had  saved  in 
war, — among  the  rest,  C.  Servilius,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  who  did  not  make  his  appearance  to  repay  this 
debt  by  his  evidence; — when  he  displayed  the  arms  of 
thirty  enemies  whom  he  had  slain,  the  forty  honorary 
guerdons  which  he  had  received  from  divers  generals, 
when  he  laid  bare  the  scars  upon  his  breast,  and,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  people  assembled  in  the  Field  of 
Mars  toward  the  Capitol,  prayed  and  implored,  not  un- 
grateful men  who  forget  every  benefit,  but  the  immortal 
gods,  to  remember  in  this  his  need  that  it  was  he  who 
had  saved  their  holy  temple  from  desecration  and  de- 
struction,— then  even  those  who  deemed  his  preservation 
irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  state,  felt  that  they  were 
unworthy  to  condemn  so  great  a  man.  That  he  was  not 
condemned  is  allowed:  nor  is  it  to  be  questioned  that 
the  centuries  acquitted  him:  the  statement  that  sentence 
was  deferred,  was  merely  invented  upon  the  false  notion 
that  the  court  which  condemned  him  was  a  legitimate 
continuation  of  that  in  the  Field  of  Mars. 

All  notion  of  terminating  the  affair  peaceably  was 
now  at  an  end:  the  partisans  of  Manlius  made  pre- 
parations to  aid  him  in  defending  the  Capitol  by  arms: 
the  persons  of  the  greatest  weight  and  prudence  in  the 
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plebs  sorrowfully  relinquisht  the  victory,  in  an  affair 
which  was  now  becdnie  desperate,  to  men  less  honest 
and  generous  than  their  erring  adversary.  On  the  other 
hand  Camillus,  having  been  appointed  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time^^^,  and  being  now  in  the  city^,  was  busy 
in  accomplishing  his  enemy'^s  downfall.  Protected  by  the 
unlimited  power  of  his  office  the  public  prosecutors  ar- 
raigned Manlius  before  the  curies  on  the  same  charge 
which  had  previously  miscarried*^;  or  they  proposed  an 
act  of  outlawry  against  him:    and   the  latter   seems   to 

1335  Dion  Cassius  (Zonaras  vn.  S4)  expressly  mentions  that  Camillus 
was  dictator^  and  says  it  was  for  the  fourth  time:  and  Livy's  narrative 
shews  that  C.  Servilius  at  the  period  of  the  trial  was  master  of  the  horse. 
Inter  quo9  C,  ServiUum  magistrum  equitum  abientem  nominaium:  vi.  SO. 
He  had  held  this  office  indeed  in  366 ;  hut  Livy  cannot  possibly  have 
meant  that  it  was  then  that  Manlius  saved  his  hfe;  nor  do  the  words 
of  Pliny,  vn.  29^  prove  that  such  was  the  case.  Livy  on  this  occasion, 
as  with  regard  to  the  year  369  (vi.  6),  let  himself  he  misled  by  the 
notion  that  a  military  tribune^  though  he  might  be  invested  with  dic- 
tatorial power^  could  not  be  appointed  dictator. 

36  The  master  of  the  horse  at  least  had  previously  been  absent 
87  In  Petelinum  lucum  extra  portam  Nomentanam  conctikm  popuH 
indietum  eH:  Livy  vn.  SO.  I  have  already  remarkt  in  YoL  i.  p.  418, 
that  the  populus  here  spoken  of  can  be  no  othor  than  the  curies.  No 
annalist  can  have  termed  the  comitate  of  the  centuries  a  coneiUum 
popuU,  which  the  assembly  of  the  curies  was,  just  as  that  of  the  com- 
monalty was  a  eonciiium  pkbU,  and  was  called  so.  Besides  the  centuries 
never  met  in  any  other  place  than  the  Field  of  Mars :  whereas  the  patri- 
cian populus  was  also  convened  in  a  grove,  the  eicuktum,  when  they 
adopted  the  Hortensian  law.  Some  of  the  annals  mentioned  only  the 
tribunes  as  the  accusers  of  Manlius,  others  only  the  questors:  Livy 
TL  19.  SO.  In  opposition  to  the  practice  I  have  had  to  find  fault  with 
in  such  a  number  of  instances,  where  two  different  accounts  of  the 
same  thing  have  been  tackt  together  as  if  they  had  been  different  events, 
we  here  find  an  example  of  the  contrary,  which  in  early  Roman  history 
is  eztremdy  rare.  It  is  a  fine  idea  tiiat  the  people  could  not  summon 
heart  to  pronounce  sentence  with  the  Capitol  before  thdr  eyes ;  but 
this  was  not  what  the  hte  of  Manlius  turned  upon.  The  account  given 
by  Dionysius  (to  judge  from  the  Exc  S8.  p.  3S,  and  fVom  Plutarch 
Camill.  c  36)  seems  to  have  agreed  entirely  with  Livy's. 
Vol.  II.  Qa 
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me  the  more  probable  supposition :  for  although  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  forbidden  laws  against  individuals, 
yet  the  assent  of  the  commonalty,  which  cannot  have 
been  taken  into  account  in  them,  may  have  given  the 
matter  a  different  aspect  *'**.  The  council  of  the  patri- 
cian populus,  assembled  in  the  Petelian  grove,  before  the 
Nomentan  gate,  condemned  Manlius  to  death. 

This  sentence  was  not  unjust,  if  he  was  already 
in  insurrection :  but  who  can  certify  us  that  it  was  not 
this  very  outlawry  that  drove  the  illfated  hero  to  such 
a  step,  when  otherwise  perhaps  he  would  never  have 
gone  so  far  astray?  That  he  did  take  this  step, — that 
he  did  not  fall  a  passive  victim,  as  is  assumed  in  Livy'^s 
story,  which  would  therefore  seem  to  place  his  innocence 
beyond  doubt, — ^is  a  fact  with  regard  to  which  Dion  has 
preserved  an  account  taken,  like  many  other  things  in 
his  history,  from  a  most  authentic  source;  only  he  has 
fallen  into  the  errour,  so  common  with  other  Roman 
historians,  of  combining  it  incongruously  with  the  usually 
received  one.  When  separated  from  the  latter  it  sounds 
no  less  trustworthy  than  characteristic.  According  to  it 
Manlius  with  his  party  was  master  of  the  Capitol,  and 
at  open  war  with  the  republic :  but  the  plebeians  of 
rank  had  all  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  too  weak  to 
despise  any  aid.  A  slave,  who  feigned  to  have  crept 
through  the  sentinels  stationed  by  the  dictator,  made  his 
way  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  gave  out  that  he  was  come 
as  a  deputy  from  a  conspiracy  of  his  class.  Manlius, 
who  was  walking  to  and  fro  upon  the  platform  on  the 
edge  of  the  steep  precipice,  gave  him  audience  without 
suspicion:  in  a  lonely  spot  the  traitor  darted  upon  him 
and  pusht   him    down   the  rock^^.      Afterages,    ashamed 

1338  This  is  what  I  had  in  view  above,  in  p.  500. 
39  Dion  fr.  xxxi.  Reim.  compared  with  Zonaras  (vn.  24),  widi 
whose  help  that  fragment  becomes  intelligible.    Nothing  can  be  wotoe 
contrived  than  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  strung  together :  Manlius^ 
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of  this  dastardly  piece  of  treachery,  related  that  he 
was  thrown  down  by  the  tribunes"^ :  others  said  he  was 
scourged  and  beheaded*^,  perhaps  on  no  other  ground 
than  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  a  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  by  the  curies  would  have  been  carried 
into  effect ;  though  it  is  possible  indeed  that  when  he  was 
taken  up  he  was  still  alive,  and  was  executed. 

As  Manlius  had  been  able  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  citadel  from  having  a  house  there,  an  ordinance 
was  past  that  in  future  no  patrician  should  live  on 
the  Capitoline.  Not  that  the  curies  intended  this  as  a 
stigma  upon  their  own  order,  or  that  the  plebeians  were 
deemed  worthy  of  greater  confidence:  but  a  privilege 
of  their  own  was  now  abolisht ;  and  henceforward  nobody 
whatever  was  to  dwell  in  the  citadel,  which  the  ple- 
beians had  always  been  prohibited  from  doing^*.  The 
house  which  had  belonged  to  Manlius  was  razed ;  and 
according  to  one  account  its  site  was  planted  with  two 

it  is  said,  was  merely  seised  in  order  to  be  brought  before  the  cen- 
turies: then  follows  his  double  trial;  and  after  all  he  is  again  thrown 
down  the  Tarpdan  rock.  This  time  he  died,  though  previously  he  had 
been  so  little  hurt,  that  he  was  able  to  harangue  the  people.  He  had 
been  in  open  insurrection,  and  yet  he  was  acquitted.  In  such  a  case 
there  would  have  been  no  trial  at  all :  the  dictator  would  have  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  Diodorus  too  speaks  of  Manlius  as  having  been 
overpowered  in  an  open  insurrection :  evifiaXofxewo^  rvpd^vthi  koi  xpa^ 
TTiSei^  dvi^pedti.    ^^'  35. 

1340  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Livy,  Dionysius  (in  the  Excerpts, 
and  in  Plutarch,)  and  Dion,  in  unison  with  Yarro,  quoted  by  Gellius, 
xvn.  91 :  according  to  which  the  tribimes  themselves  must  have  been  the 
executioners,  since  they  had  no  right  to  order  the  execution  of  any  sen- 
tence, especially  against  a  patrician,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  a  magi- 
Hratus  populi ;  but  they  had  tiie  right  of  slaying  a  person  with  their 
own  hands:  see  note  372. 

41  Cornelius  Nepos  quoted  by  Gellius  xvn.  21 :  this  was  the  punish- 
ment for  uperdueUio  who  was  to  be  executed  more  majorum  on  a  charge 
brought  against  him  by  the  duumvirs. 

4s  For  tins  reason  the  Capitoline  hill  was  not  in  any  of  the  plebeian 
regions,  and  does  not  occur  in  Varro's  topography  of  the  city. 

aci2 
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groves,  according  to  another  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta, 
and  subsequently  the  mint,  was  built  there  ****.  The 
Manlian  house  too  resolved  that  none  of  its  patrician 
members  should  ever  again  bear  the  name  of  Marcus^^ 
M.  Manlius  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  371.  The 
people  mourned  over  him;  and  a  pestilence  and  dearth, 
which  ensued  soon  after,  and  aggravated  their  distress, 
were  regarded  as  a  punishment  sent  by  the  gods  to 
avenge  the  preserver  of  their  temples**. 

1843  The  speech  Pro  Domo  28  (101).     Livy  vi.  80.     Plutarch  C«- 

min.  c36. 

44  As  the  Claudian  house  once  forbad  the  name  of  Lucius,  because 

two  of  its  members  bearing  that  name  had  been  condemned,  one  for 
murder,  the  other  for  highway-robbery. 

4ff  By  a  ffinyilfty  play  of  fortune  the  fabulous  splendomr  with  whidi 
poetical  tradition  environed  Camillus,  was  transferred  among  the  Byzan- 
tines to  his  luckless  rivaL  Johannes  Malalas  (Chronogr.  vn.  p.  233 — 
239)  relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  called  Brunichius,  that  MaUio 
Capitolinus,  having  been  banisht  from  Rome  by  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, retired  to  his  estates  near  Aquileia.  After  the  taking  of  the  city 
however  the  senate  repented  and  named  him  general;  whereupon  he 
ecdlected  the  legions  from  die  fortresses,  with  their  aid  relieved  the 
Capitol,  slew  Brennus  with  his  own  hand,  was  then  made  supreme  head 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  drove  out  his  arch-enemy,  the  traitorous 
senator  Februarius,  who  was  sprung  from  a  Gallic  race.  The  same 
story  is  found  in  Cedrenus.  Brunichius  assuredly  is  not  a  forged  name, 
like  that  of  the  author  of  the  lesser  parallels,  of  the  treadse  deflnmu,  of 
the  scholiast  on  the  Ibis,  perhaps  also  that  of  the  Ravenna  geographer: 
it  is  true  he  was  not  a  Roman :  his  name  is  evidently  a  Gothic  one,  like 
Wittich.  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  the  narratives,  which  the 
German  settlers  found  in  Italy  already  restored  to  their  ancient  <4Mgacter 
of  legends,  would  on  the  one  hand  be  imperfectly  apprehended  by  them, 
and  on  the  other  treated  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  deal  with  their  own  indigenous  hereditary  traditioBs. 
Traces  of  ancient  history  entirely  disfigured  in  popular  tales  are  to  be 
found  at  least  no  long  time  after  the  faU  of  the  western  empire :  evident 
marks  of  such  an  origin  are  discoverable  in  the  story  of  Camillus  in  the 
commentary  on  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid  (v.  896),  known  by  the  name 
of  Servius,  but  belonging  in  fact  to  the  number  of  those  of  which  we 
have  merely  an  extract,  made  without  any  judgement  and  with  many 
interpolations  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries  by  one  of  iht 
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As  the  senate  after  the  death  of  Mselius  had  tried  to 
conciliate  the  people  by  selling  com  at  a  low  price,  so 
now,  in  37^9  it  resolved  on  making  an  assignment  of  the 
Pomptine  district,  which  the  tribunes  had  already  de- 
manded four  years  before  ^**^  This  settlement  however 
was  destroyed  soon  after,  owing  to  the  loss  of  Satricum, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  unfortunate  colonists  escaped. 
More  favorable  auspices  attended  those  who,  renouncing 
their  civic  franchise,,  went  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
property  to  the  Latin  colonies  of  Sutrium  in  372,  of  Setia 
in  373,  and  of  Nepete  in  382^^. 

It  is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  constitution  that,  when  the  senate  and  houses  had 
resolved  to  declare  war  in  372,  the  decree  was, brought 
before  the  commonalty  for  its  acceptance  ^^,  whereas  the 
custom  had  previously   been  to  submit  such   matters   to 

wretched  grammatical  schools  of  those  times.  The  way  in  which, 
PSsaurum,  the  place  where  the  victory  was  gained^  is  mentioned,  is  a 
clear  token  of  a  late  age:  for  the  etymological  ^explanation  which  de- 
rives it  from  the  Italian  pemxre,  proves  that  it  was  already  pronounced 
P^saurum.  A  novel  incident  in  the  tale  is  that  Camillas  afterward  goes 
back  into  exile.  The  great  names  of  ancient  story  continued  to  live 
from  their  inherent  immortality ;  but  the  imagination  sported  with  them 
no  less  capriciously  than  the  prattling  of  a  child,  or  than  the  romances  of 
duvalry  did  with  history  and  geography.  Thus  Catiline  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  middle  ages  was  turned  into  the  hero  of  the  Florentine  chro- 
nidoB :  thus  Hannibal  in  the  Roman  traditions  of  the  tenth  century  was 
a  Roman  general,  from  whom  a  family  in  the  city  traced  its  pedigree. 
It  is  true  this  was  harmless  enough,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  than  complete  oblivion,  so  long  as  history  lay  in  its  grave. 
All  that  Malalas  knows  of  Roman  history  before  Augustas  is  of  this 
kind :  he  teUs  us  how  Romulus  instituted  the  factions  of  the  Circus, 
and  how  Brutus  made  the  slave  Yindidus  a  count 
1348  Livy  VI.  6, 21. 

47  Such  are  the  dates  given  by  Velleius.  Livy  places  the  colony  at 
Setia  in  376,  tiie  one  at  Nepete  in  378  (vi.  30,  21),  and  passes  over  Su- 
triiun.  Satricum  was  a  colony  of  Romans:  such  did  not  come  within 
the  plan  of  the  list  in  Velleius;  nor  ought  any  change  to  be  made  either 
in  his  text  or  in  that  of  Livy,  vi.  16. 

48  Livy  VI.  91.    Omnes  tribus  helium  jusserunt 
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the  approval  of  the  centuriea^**'.  To  the  people  however 
any  alleviation  of  its  distress  would  have  been  more  ac* 
ceptable  than  such  improvements  in  the  constitution,  or 
than  the  compact  between  the  chiefs  of  the  two  orders 
by  which  the  patricians  in  376  allowed  plebeian  military 
tribunes  to  be  again  elected  after  an  interval  of  seven- 
teen years;  more  especially  as  they  had  only  the  name 
of  the  office.  Its  power  was  arbitrarily  usurpt  by  their 
patrician  coUegues,  who  were  very  unfortunate  in  the 
exercise  of  it:  this  however  did  not  prevent  the  ruling 
faction  from  again  excluding  all  the  plebeian  candidates 
except  one  the  next  year. 

The  compact  just  mentioned  was  extorted  by  the 
tribunes,  who  would  neither  allow  the  debtors  to  be 
consigned  to  their  creditors,  nor  troops  to  be  levied,  till 
the  approach  of  danger  obliged  them  to  give  way  on 
the  latter  point.  When  they  renewed  their  intercession 
in  3779  i^  ^^  agreed  that,  so  long  as  the  war  lasted, 
no  judgement  should  be  given  on  such  debts  as  might 
become  due,  nor  should  any  tribute  be  imposed.  Per- 
haps it  was  found  possible,  during  such  brief  cam- 
paigns as  that  of  the  dictator  T.  Quinctius,  to  pay  the 
troops  with  the  produce  of  the  tenth:  or  perhaps  the 
plebeians  discovered  that  it  was  a  less  evil  to  go  without 
pay,  now  that  the  senate  could  not  keep  the  legions  for 
an  indefinite  term  in  the  field.  This  was  the  third  year 
that  censors  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
debts  and  to  alleviate  it;  but,  in  compliance  with  the 
views  of  their  faction,  they  did  nothing  toward  accom- 
plishing this  charge,  and  even  aggravated  the  existing 
load  of  debt  by  imposing  a  tribute  for  building  the  walls ^. 

1349  See  p.  424^  note  946. 
so  Livy  VI.  32.  The  disgust  felt  at  the  pretenses  brought  forward 
to  frustrate  the  census  (ne  rem  agererU  bello  impediti  sunt :  vi.  31)  is  ex- 
prest  m  v.  27:  earn  ludificationem—ferendam  negabant.  The  tribunes 
stop  all  legal  proceedings  and  the  levies^  donee  inspecto  aere  alieno,  ini^ 
inque  ratione  minuendi  ejun,  mat  unusquisqtie  quid  sfii,  qiUd  alien  i  ait 
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The  appointment  of  L.  ifimilius  and  his  coUegues  ^^^ 
as  military  tribunes  for  the  next  year,  378,  Livy  says, 
waa  brought  about  fomUy  by  the  patric^ians^' :  thi^ 
agrees  wi^  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  that  some  time 
bad  previously  been  spent  in  tumults  and  interreigns, 
becausie  one  party  wanted  to  have  an  election  of  con- 
suls^. The  sincere  lovers  of  thdr  country  seem  again 
on  this  occasion,  when  the  enemy  took  the  field,  to  have 
resolved  though  with  sorrow  to  yield  to  the  insolent 
injufitice  of  the  patricians. 

The  universal  distress  had  now  reaoht  its  highest 
pitch :  debtors  were  every  day  consigned  to  slavery,  and 
dragged  to  the  private  dungeons.  The  commonalty 
sank  under  its  misery  into  a  state  of  gloomy  submis- 
sion: while  the  question  with  r^ard  to  the  corporate 
privileges  of  the  two  orders,  which  had  been  so  vehe- 
mently contested  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century 
now  verging  toward  its  close,  seemed  to  be  entirely 
settled  in  favour  of  the  patricians^*.  The  number  of 
free  citizens  was  visibly  decreasing;  those  who  remained 

1351  This  mode  of  designating  a  nimierous  body  of  magistrates  by  the 
expression,  the  first  and  his  coUegues,  is  usual  in  the  Florentine  chronicles. 

OS  Coacta  principum  opibus:  vi.  32. 

33  XV.  61.  OL  102.  4.  Tlapd  *P«/jiaio<«  iyevero  <rra<ri9,  tmv  picV 
ol9pL€¥»¥  hetv  irwarouc,  r£v  ^i  j^tXidp'^otK  aip^adau  iirt  /AeV  odv  timo 
•^0¥0¥  dpQp^ia  ttjp  <rrdvi¥  vweKafie,  fierd  Be  Tovra  e^o^e  yiXtdp* 
Xoy^  alp€icBat  €(•  As  Diodorus  assuredly  never  adds  anydiing  oat  of 
his  own  head,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  speaking  by  mistake  of 
the  Licinian  bill.  Consequently  the  disturbances  about  the  Licinian 
law,  which  Livy  places  in  the  year  of  these  military  tribunes,  had  either 
b^;un  under  those  of  the  year  before,  or  the  patricians  again  wanted 
to  have  consuls  for  the  same  reasons  as  before  the  coming  of  the  Gauls. 

M  Livy  VI.  34.  In  urbe  vis  patrum  in  dies,  miseriaque  plebis  cres- 
cebant— cum  jam  ex  re  nihil  dari  posset,  fema  et  oorpcnre  judicad  atque 
addicti  creditoribus  satisfaciebant ;  poenaque  in  vicem  fidei  cesserat. 
Adeo  ergo  obnoxios  demiserant  animos,  non  infimi  solum  sed  principes 
etiam  plebis,  ut — ne  ad  plebeios  quidem  mag^stratus  capessendos  ulli  viro 
acri  expericntique  animus  esset:  possessionemque  honoris,  usurpati  modo 
a  plebe  per  paucos  annos,  recuperassc  in  pcrpetuum  patres  viderentnr. 
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were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  by  their  debts. 
Rome  was  on  the  point  of  degenierating  into  a  misemhle 
oligarchy :  her  name,  as  one  of  the  Latin  towns,  recorded 
in  Greek  books,  supposing  that  such  could  have  come 
down  to  us  without  the  imiversal  empire  of  the  Romans, 
would  have  been  the  utmost  that  we  should  have  known 
of  her,  had  not  her  irretrievable  decline  been  arrested  at 
this  moment  by  the  appearance  of  two  men  who  changed 
the  fate  of  their  country  and  of  the  world. 

Our  forefathers,  who  sought  comfort  in  proverbs,  used 
to  say, — ^when  the  people^s  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled, 
Moses  is  at  hand.  This  is  a  delusive  confidence:  the 
Greeks  have  kept  on  sinking  from  one  stage  of  misery 
and  servitude  to  a  still  lower:  nor  has  the  people  of 
Moses  been  visited  by  any  second  deliverer,  though  it 
has  by  many  a  false  prophet  who  has  plunged  it  into 
fresh  and  more  terrible  calamities.  There  is  even  danger 
in  such  a  hope:  for  it  may  lead  men  to  put  faith  in 
those  lying  spirits  that  come  forward  in  gloomy  times 
with  promises,  and  urge  them  to  desperate  enterprises, 
bringing  on  a  state  of  things  still  worse  than  the  evil 
already  deemed  intolerably  degrading.  The  two  Ro- 
man tribunes  however  were  deliverers  such  as  heaven 
in  its  mercy  does  indeed  send  at  times  when  the  need  is 
the  sorest :  their  measures  were  an  unmixt  blessing,  be- 
cause the  nation  was  still  sound,  and  regarded  its  insti- 
tutions, when  reformed,  as  sacred;  and  because  they 
themselves  were  content  with  restoring  that  fitness  whidi 
certain  parts  had  lost  through  the  changes  of  time;  be- 
cause they  carried  back  the  constitution  to  its  original 
idea,  and  did  not  dream  of  creating  a  new  one;  because 
they  did  not  violate  any  tie  in  the  commonwealth,  but 
persevered  indefatigably  until  the  reform  was  accomplisht 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  law. 
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ON   THE   ROMAN   MODE  OF   PARTITIONING   LANDED 
PROPERTY,  AND  ON  THE  LIMITATION 

The  following  classification,  while  it  is  strictly 
adapted  to  the  notions  of  the  Romans,  gives  us  the  pe- 
culiar terms  of  their  ancient  national  law. 

Ager^  a  district,  was  the  whole  territory  belonging  to 
any  civic  community,  in  opposition  to  terra^  a  country, 
which  comprised  many  such  proprietary  districts,  as  for 
instance  terra  Italia^  Graecia^*  All  landed  property 
(ager  in  its  restricted  sense)  was  either  Roman  or  forein, 
aut  Romanus  aut  peregrinua.  Under  the  head  of  forein 
came  even  that  of  isopolitan  nations. 

All  Roman  land  was  either  the  property  of  the  state 
(common  land,  domain),  or  private  property,  aut  pub^ 
licus  aut  privatus. 

The  landed  property  of  the  state  was  either  conse- 
crated  to   the   gods  {8acer)f   or  allotted  to  men  to  reap 

1  The  dissertation  on  the  agrarian  institutions  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  ydume  embraced  the  whole  range  of  those  inqiuries  which 
originally  and  by  d^;ree8  led  me  beyond  their  own  circle  to  a  critical 
examination  of  Roman  history.  At  that  time  I  felt  a  great  interest  even 
in  their  minutest  details ;  and  this  partiality  hindered  my  noticing  that 
they  were  carried  to  an  inordinate  length, — a  fault  which  has  now 
been  remedied  in  the  chapter  on  the  Public  Land  and  its  Occupation,— 
and  that  the  following  investigation  was  not  necessary,  like  the  contents 
of  that  chapter,  to  render  the  history  intelligible.  In  an  appendix  it 
will  not  cause  any  interruption;  and  it  explains  certain  very  ancient 
institutions  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 

a  Varro  de  L.  L.  vn.  2  (vi.  p.  84).  Ut  ager  Tusculanus  sic  Caly- 
donius,  ager  est  non  terra. 
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its  fruits  (profantcsj  htmiani  juris).  A  later  view  made 
this  the  primary  division,  and  then  distinguisht  the  land 
belonging  to  man  into  public  property  and  private  pro- 
perty': but  a  treatise,  evidently  written  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  and  assuredly  by  Frontinus* — the  only  work 
among  those  of  the  Agrimensores  which  can  be  accounted 
a  part  of  classical  literature,  or  was  composed  with  any 
real  legal  knowledge — says  that  the  soil  of  the  sacred 
groves  was  indisputably  the  property  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple*. This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  in  Livy  that 
the  temple  and  grove  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  became  the 
joint  property  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  the  Lanu- 
vine  municipals  when  the  latter  were  admitted  to  the 
civic  franchise^. 

All  the  landed  property  of  the  state,  belonging  to 
man,  was  either  restored  to  the  persons  who  had  lost 
the  right  of  property  in  it,  or  was  made  over  to  citizens 
or  to  isopolites  to  possess  it  (aut  redditus  aut  octmpatus). 

All  private  property  was  either  set  apart  from  the 
public  domain  (ew  publico  f actus  privatus)  ;  or  it  had 
become  Roman  by  a  grant  of  the  civic  franchise  to  a 
forein  community  {(iger  mtmicipalis).  The  former  was 
either  acquired  by  sale  {quaeetorius)^  or  by  assignment 
{assignatua) :  and  that  acquired  by  assignment  was  either 
bestowed  on  all  the  plebeians  in  equal  lots — ^that  is  to  say, 
on  every  father  of  a  family ;  for  a  more  extensive  grant 
was  an  exception'^ — (viritanua^) ;  or  merely  on  a  definite 
number  united  into  a  social  community  {coUmicus).     If 

3  Gaius  n.  2 — 9. 

4  It  must  assuredly  have  been  during  the  lifetime  of  this  tyrant, 
whose  execrated  name  was  erazed  from  public  monuments  after  his 
death,  that  he  was  called  praestantissimus  Domitiantuf,  as  he  is  in  the 
fragment  de  cantroversiis  agrorum  publisht  by  Rigaltius,  and  ascribed  to 
Aggenus :  tit  de  subsecivis,  p.  (S9.  ed.  Goesii.  Frontinus  wrote  his  book  on 
stratagems  during  his  reign,  and  was  also  a  writer  on  landmeasurement 

5  Tit.  de  locis  sacris  et  religiosis,  p.  74.  6  Tin.  14. 

7  The  assignment  of  the  Veientine  district  is  spoken  of  as  such  in 
Livy,  V.  30.  8  Festus  on  this  word. 
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the  colony  was  a  Latin  one,  the  land  assigned  lost  the 
character  of  Roman  land,  and  became  forein,  just  as 
the  Roman  who  went  thither  gave  up  his  civic  rights: 
but  it  still  retained  the  right  of  commercHtfn. 

The  municipal  land  was  either  the  ccHnmoa  land 
which  every  town  in  Italy — not  to  speak  of  other  coun- 
tries— ^had  possest  in  the  days  of  its  independence  {ager 
vectigalie  in  the  Pandects) ;  or  it  was  private  property 
(prw(Uu»),  T^e  same  was  the  case  with  the  colonies, 
even  the  military  ones. 

The  ancient  system  of  law  to  which  this  classification 
belonged,  has  entirely  perisht.  But  another  system^ 
which  designated  its  chief  classes  by  their  external  form> 
has  been  preserved  in  the  works  of  the  Agrimensores, 
the  most  unintelligible  and  most  neglected  writers  of 
Roman  literature,  to  which  in  £act  they  do  not  belong 
any  more  than  treatises  by  uneducated  persons  on  matters 
of  everyday  life  do  to  ours.  But  nothing  gains  so  much 
in  value  by  the  progress  of  time  as  such  writings :  a  tech- 
nological work  by  an  ancient  would  now  be  more  precious 
than  one  by  any  save  a  firstrate  poet.  And  thus  these 
works,  which  a  Roman,  if  the  singular  art  on  which 
they  treated  was  not  his  peculiar  calling,  must  have 
regarded  with  .utter  indifierence,  since  almost  everybody^ 
who  was  not  a  thoroughpaced  townsman,  had  a  notion 
of  its  fundamental  principles  from  observation,  are  to 
us  not  undeservedly  an  object  of  laborious  study.  JFor 
it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  to  become  acqu^inted^^-nor 
is  there  any  other  way  of  gaining  such  an  acquaintance 
— with  the  forms  by  which  the  Romans  markt  out  the 
land  set  apart  as  private  property  from  the  public 
domain,  and  circumscribed  its  particular  portions  with 
unchangeable  boundaries, — forms,  which  were  older  than 
the  city,  and  which,  though  to  all  appearance  a  fantas- 
tical and  perishable  artificial  contrivance,  with  the  inhe- 
rent vitality  of  all  the  Roman  institutions  outlived  the 
downfall  of  the  western  empire  for  about  five  centuries. 
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These  forms,  which,  Varro  tells  us,  were  invented  bj 
the  Etruscans,  and  grounded  on  their  observation  of 
the  heavens^,  seem  to  have  been  adopted  not  only  by 
the  Latins,  but  also  by  the  Italian  nations,  since  they 
are  found  among  the  Italian  Greeks,  in  whose  mother- 
country  one  may  confidently  assert  there  was  no  insti- 
tution any  way  akin  to  them :  on  the  Heraclean  tables 
the  situation  of  pieces  of  land  is  described  by  expressions 
which,  Mazzochi  rightly  perceived,  belong  to  a  mode  of 
marking  boundaries  analogous  to  the  Roman ^^.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  the  district  which  the  Syba^ 
rites  at  Thurii  set  apart  for  themselves  from  the  por- 
tion to  be  assigned  to  their  fellowdtizens,  bore  the  cha- 
racter and  the  forms  of  the  Italian  agrarian  institu- 
tions, just  as  their  pretensions  to  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  all  civic  honours  corresponded  to  those  of  the 
patricians^^. 

But  according  to  the  agrarian  institutions  no  land 
was  held  to  be  markt  by  boundaries,  save  what  had  been 
divided  in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  state,  and 
to  that  mode  of  observing  the  heavens  which  was  adopted 
in  taking  auspices.  Every  other  kind  of  boundary  was 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  indefinite.  The  subject 
treated  of  by  the  Agrimensores  is  land  thus  markt  out  : 
other  land  they  only  mention  by  way  of  contrast. 

Every  field  which  the  republic  separated  from  the 
common  domain  was  markt  out  by  boundaries :  no  sepa- 
ration could  take  place  without  such  a  demarcation:  and 

9  Varro,  Fragm.  de  limitibus  (quoted  by  Frontinus)  p.  215  :  where 
we  must  read  discipHnam  etruscam  instead  of  rustioam.  Hyginus  de 
limidb.  p.  150.  The  mention  of  the  aruspicy  refers  to  the  cUvision  of 
the  vault  of  the  sky  for  the  interpretation  of  lightning :  the  same  how- 
ever prevailed  in  taking  the  auspices,  an  institution  derived  from  the 
SabelHans:  and  perhaps  this  is  another  instance  in  which  a  Tuscan 
rite  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Etruscans. 

10  Tab.  HeracL  p.  180 — 182.    What  answers  to  the  limes  is  desig- 
nated by  an  unheard-of  word,  dwrofAo^, 

11  Diodorus  xn.  11. 
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wherever  there  were  any  traces  of  the  latter,  although 
particular  estates  within  the  r^ion  subjected  to  it  might 
still  be  part  of  the  domain,  it  was  yet  a  certain  proof 
that  such  a  separation,  had  taken  place. 

On  the  other  hand  every  municipal,  as  well  as  every 
forein  region,  was  held  to  be  without  boundaries  (aroi- 
f/nitis)^  or  merely  limited  by  natural  or  arbitrary  land- 
marks :  the  most  important  part  of  this  class  however  was 
the  Roman  public  domain^'.  Here  two  distinct  notions 
are  confounded  by  the  later  writers.  The  public  domain, 
as  well  as  every  piece  of  landed  property  not  assigned 
by  the  state,  came  under  the  head  of  ciger  arcifinius. 
Even  after  the  practice,  which  perhaps  originated  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  was  introduced,  of  measuring  and  marking 
out  the  domains  in  the  provinces,  though  in  particular 
cases  this  was  erroneously  done  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Roman  limitation  the  regular  division  was  into  strips 
and  plots  {per  strigaa  et  scamnd).  The  expression  ager 
occupatoritM  however  was  by  no  means  of  the  same  extent, 
but  was  confined  to  the  public  land,  strictly  so  called, 
and  designated  the  tenure  under  which  it  was  held. 

The  principle  of  the  Roman  limitatio  was  to  draw 
lines  toward  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  parallel 
and  crosswise,  in  order  to  effect  a  uniform  division  of 
the  lots  of  land  which  were  transferred  from  the  public 
domain  to  private  property,  and  to  fix  immutable  boun- 
daries for  them^^.  Hence  these  boundaries  (the  limiies) 
were  markt  by  a  slip  of  land  left  for  the  purpose,  untoucht 
by  cultivation,  as  balks  or  ways;  as  their  extremities 
were  by  a  row  of  stones  inscribed  with  numerals. 

As  the  vault  of  the  heavens  was  called  temphimy  and 

IS  Latifundia  arcentium  vidnos :  Pliny  xvm.  5. 

IS  Of  which;  in  the  assignments  to  plebeians,  these  very  lines 
mosUy  formed  two  sides  and  an  angle^  or  at  all  events  one  side,  and  un- 
questionably determined  the  position  of  the  other  sides  and  angles.  The 
employment  of  the  limes  to  mark  the  boundary  gave  rise  to  its  ordinary 
meaning. 
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was  the  original  idea  of  a  temple,  so  the  name  of  temple 
was  given  to  all  that  space  on  earth  which  an  augur 
markt  out  in  his  mind,  according  to  the  cardinal  points, 
as  far  as  his  eye  reacht,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
auspices.  No  auspices  or  auguries  could  be  taken  ex- 
cept in  a  temple:  but  the  whole  city  was  one  by 
means  of  its  original  inauguration:  a  camp  too  was 
a  temple^  because  it  was  necessary  to  observe  auspices 
in  it :  hence  walls  and  gates  were  sancta :  hence  the 
unchangeaUeness  of  the  pomoerium.  For  whatever  was 
determined  in  this  way  was  to  remain  unalterably  fixt, 
unless  its  removal  was  enjoined  by  more  pow^ful  aus- 
pices :  this  however  did  not  hallow  it :  many  temples, 
as  we  learn  from  Varro,  were  not  dedicated  to  the  gods, 
and  consequently  were  not  holy;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  churches  of  the  gods — the  expression  must  be 
allowed  for  this  once — were  not  necessarily  temples  ^*: 
there  were  some  of  them  in  which  auspices  could  not 
be  taken.  Nevertheless  though  the  usage  be  erroneous, 
we  must  comply  with  it,  more  especially  to  avoid  employ- 
ing any  o^nsive  expression,  and  must  call  all  buildings 
dedicated  to  the  gods  temples  indiscriminbtely,  as  if  what 
was  an  accidental  feature  had  been  the  main  point.  In 
like  manner  a  whole  district  markt  out  under  the  auspices 
for  partition  was  in  fact  a  temple,  and  unalterable :  there 
is  a  reference  to  this  in  the  opinion  pronounced  by  Cicero 
in  his  capfiicity  of  augur,  in  an  affair  which  according 
to  our  view  would  be  a  question  of  constitutional  law, 
that  where  a  colony  had  once  been  founded  under  re- 
gular auspices,  so  long  as  it  subsisted  undestroyed,  no 
new  one  could  be  settled^*.  Thus  every  assignment  of 
lands,  and  even  every  sale  of  domain-lands,  acquired  a 
religious  security :  it  could  never  be  resumed  by  the  state. 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  an  augur,  when 
he    was  determining   a   temple,   we   find   three   different 

14  Varro  de  L.  L.  vn.  2.  (vi.  p.  82).        ir>  Philip,  ii.  40  (102). 
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statements.  According  to  Livy^^  at  the  inauguration  of 
a  king — 4md,  as  appears  from  Dionysius^'^,  at  that  of  a 
consul  also — ^he  lookt  toward  the  east,  and  called  the 
north  left,  the  south  right.  By  his  side,  facing  the 
souths  sat  the  person  who  was  to  be  inaugurated.  There 
is  a  conn&sion  between  this  view  and  the  direction  of 
the  limUes  in  later  times  from  west  to  east^*.  Accord- 
uig  to  Varro^^  he  lookt  southward,  and  the  east  was  to 
his  left:  and  the  same  is  implied  by  the  division  of  the 
heavenly  vault  in  Festus^,  and  in  a  mutilate  passage 
which  he  quotes  from  Serv.  Sulpicius*^.  But  accord- 
ing to  Frontinus**  the  west  was  the  point  of  view 
taken  in  the  division  of  land :  hence  he  calls  the  limites 
to  the  west  of  a  meridian  line  drawn  through  the  spot 
where  the  augur  stood  anticaey  those  to  the  east  of  it 
posticae:  whereas  Serv.  Sulpicius  must  have  applied  the 
terms  anticae  and  posticae  to  the  parallel  lines  on  the 
south  and  on  the  north  of  the  one  running  from  east  to 
west  on  which  the  augur  stood  *'.  These  three  accounts, 
though  so  much  at  variance,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  information  preserved  out  of  Varro. 
The  augur  concdved  himself  to  be  looking  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  gods  lookt  on  the  earth :  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  gods  was  believed  to  be  in  the  north  of  the 
earth  ^^.  It  is  in  the  same  region  that  the  Indians  place 
their  Mem,  the  mountain  of  the  gods:  even  the  Greeks 
regarded  this  extremity  of  the  earth,  beyond  the  Boreas, 
as  a  blessed  country,  the  abode  of  men  beloved  by  the 
gods.  It  was  frcmi  the  north  that  the  gods  directed 
their  eye  toward  the  other  three  points  of  the  heavens  to 
survey  the  earth :  but  when  they  turned  their  back  upon 
it  in  wrath,  their  left-hand  stretcht  toward  the  west :  and 

18  1. 18.  17  n.  5.  18  Hyginus  de  limitib.  p.  152. 

19  In  the  passage  quoted  in  note  9,  and  in  Festus,  Sinistrae. 
so  Under  Posticum  ostium.  21  Under  Postica. 

S9  De  limitib.  p.  215.    Hyginus  de  limitib.  p.  150. 

93  Festus,  Sinistrae.  m  Quoted  by  Festos  under  ^nistrae. 
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that  they  did  so  when  the  auspices  were  unfayorabley 
was  assuredly  the  doctrine  of  the  augurs.  So  that  in 
substance  there  is  no  contradiction  in  these  three  different 
traditions.  That  so  long  as  the  ancient  religion  remained 
in  force  there  were  in  fact  two  points  of  view,  one  toward 
the  south  and  one  toward  the  west,  with  reference  to  the 
division  of  lands,  is  clear  from  the  passages  quoted  above. 
The  former  had  been  forgotten  in  the  time  of  the  later 
land-surveyors:  it  seems  however  to  have  been  the  very 
oldest,  inasmuch  as  the  cardOj  the  principal  line  in  such 
divisions,  ran  from  north  to  south. 

In  the  earliest  ages  the  person  who  measured  out 
land  was  indisputably  himself  an  augur,  accompanied 
by  Etruscan  priests,  or  by  such  as  had  studied  under 
tiiiem;  these  being  assuredly  the  only  possessors  of  the 
little  mathematical  knowledge  which  Rome  borrowed  for 
its  domestic  uses  from  the  store,  perhaps  the  rich  store, 
of  the  Etruscans.  The  augur,  taking  his  stand,  fixt  his 
mind  on  the  boundaries  determined  in  the  ordinance  ct 
the  senate  or  in  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  inauguration  against  any  slip  of  the  tongue  by  the 
salvo  that  nothing  but  his  intention  was  .to  hold  good : 
in  the  assignments  under  the  emperors  he  no  longer 
took  any  part;  and  his  place  was  occupied  by  the  agri- 
mensor:  who  also  began  with  ascertaining  his  direction, 
and  that  too  according  to  the*  true  cardinal  points,  not 
the  accidental  place  of  sunrise  and  sunset:  though  the 
latter  method  was  sometimes  adopted, — a  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  native  Roman  landsurveyors'^.  Having 
done  this  he  drew  the  main  line  from  south  to  north, 
which,  as  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  was 
termed  cardo:  the  line  which  cut  it  at  right  angles  bore 
the  name  of  decumanue^  probably  from  making  die  figure 
of  a  cross,  which  resembles  the  numeral  X, — ^like  dectu- 
Batus.     These  two  principal  lines  were  prolonged  to  the 

85  Hyginus  de  limitib.  p.  15S. 
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extremity  of  the  district  that  Was  to  be  divided;  and 
parallel  to  these,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  as  was 
required  by  the  size  of  the  quadrangles  into  which  the 
district  was  to  be  parcelled  out,  other  lines  were  drawn, 
which  were,  designated  by  the  name  of  the  principal 
line  they  ran  parallel  to;  the  latter  being  distinguisht 
from  them  by  the  adjunct  maadmus.  All  these  were 
indicated  on  the  ground,  so  far  as  its  nature  allowed, 
by  balks,  of  which  such  as  repvesented  the  principal 
lines  were  the  widest:  the  next  in  width,  if  we  count 
after  the  Greek  fashion,  was  every  sixth,  or  according 
to  the  Roman  practice  with  regard  both  to  space  and 
time — ^which  reckoned  none  twice  over,  and  the  one  next 
to  the  principal  line  as  the  first,^ — every  fifth  *^. 

Now  these  balks,  being  the  visible  representatives  of 
the  imaginary  lines,  were  called  limUes:  they  continued 
public  property;  and  in  Italy  all  of  them,  not  merely 
the  broader  ones,  were  reserved  for  highways.  The 
surface  of  them  was  deducted  from  the  ground  intended 
to  be  divided;  so  that  the  squares  bordering  on  the 
broader  roads  came  out  smaller  than  the  remainder:  the 
motive  for  this  no  doubt  was  to  spare  the  ignorant  land- 
surveyor  every  calculation  in  the  slightest  degree  compli- 
cated'^. 

The  distance  between  the  limites  was  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  squares,  or  centuries,  as  they  were 
called,  bounded  by  them.  I  have  remarkt  that  the 
oldest  centuries  assigned  to  the  populus  contained  two 
hundred  jugers,  those  to  the  plebs  fifty;  and  that  those 
of  two  hundred  and  ten  also  refer  to  assignments  of 
sevoi  jugers  to  each  plebeian^:  the  others  belong  to  a 

M  In  like  manner  quinqtunnak  tempus  among  the  Romans  unqucas- 
tiiHttbly  meant  a  period  of  five  years,  whereas  the  Greek  irerrocn/pit 
only  contained  four. 

S7  Hyginua  de  limidb.  p.  158.  Seven  lots  of  seven  jugers  apiece, 
in  the  century  of  fifty,  remained  undiminisht 

M  P.  155,  note  329 ;  p.  162,  note  355. 

Vol.  II.  R  r 
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lata:  age,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  state  of 
things.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  triumvirate  assign- 
ments were  expressly  made  according  to  centuries  of 
fifty  jugers,  which  name  the  agrimensor9  refused  to 
apply  to  the  old  qusestorian  plots  of  land.  For  they 
lookt  on  the  juger  merely  as  a  unit,  and  thought  the 
use  of  the  word  century  for  a  greater  number  intelligible, 
but  inconceivable  for  a  less.  The  juger  however,  as  the 
very  name  implies,  was  a  double  measure^;  and  the 
real  unit  in  the  Roman  landmeasure  was  the  actus,  con- 
taining 14400  square  feet,  that  is,  a  square  of  which  each 
side  was  120  feet**.  A  square  area  of  fifty  jugers  was 
the  square  of  ten  actus  ^^,  and  was  just  as  much  a  cen- 
tury, that  is,  of  a  hundred  actus,  as  the  Romulean  was 
of  a  hundred  heredia'^. 

The  proportion  between  the  square-root  of  the  Bo- 
man  actus  or  fundus,  twelve  roods  of  ten  feet  apiece,  and 
the  Etruscan  or  Umbrian  rer«w«  or  loofsus, — ^which,  as 
we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Frontinus^,  contained  ten 
such  roods,  and  which  Varro^  tells  us  was  in  use  in  Cam- 
pania—was just  the  same  as  that  between  the  Roman 
civil  year  and  the  cyclic  one.  Hence  as  the  Ivmites  of 
the  plebeian  centuries,  both  the  decumani  and  the  car- 
dines,  were  drawn  at  intervals  of  twelve  hundred  feet, 
those  of  the  Etruscans  without  doubt  were  a  thousand 
feet  apart,  so  that  twelve  of  their  centuries  were  equiva- 
lent to  ten  Roman  ones. 

The  division  according  to  this  system  embraced 
the   whole  district   the    assignment   of   which   had  been 

S9  Columella  v.  1. 

30  It  can  only  have  been  in  consequence  of  a  proximate  equality  be- 
tween this  an4  the  Gallic  aripmnis  that  the  Romans  in  Gaul  used  the 
two  words  as  equivalent:  nor  can  the  arpmt  of  whatever  size  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  latter. 

31  Denis  actibus  L  jugera  induserunt:  Siculus  Flaccus  p.  2. 
»  See  p.  161.  33  Fragm.  de  limitib.  p.  916. 

34  De  re  r.  I.  10.    See  Vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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ordained :  but  only  the  land  fit  for  tillage  and  fruit-trees^ 
was  assigned  or  granted  as  property.  The  agrarian  or- 
dinance determined  the  region  that  was  to  be  divided, 
the  sixe  of  the  allotments,  and  the  number  of  persons 
that  were  to  receive  them:  the  distribution  was  effected 
by  lot,  as  many  claimants,  as  made  up  a  century  with 
the  collective  amount  of  their  shares,  being  classed  under 
one  number ;  while  tickets  for  all  the  centuries  consisting 
entirely  of  cultivable  land  were  in  like  manner  thrown 
into  an  lum,  each  markt  with  the  numbers  on  its  boun- 
dary-lines: these  were  then  drawn  out  one  after  another, 
and  as  each  came  forth  it  was  assigned  to  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  the  names.  The  quality  of.  the 
soil  was  left  to  chance:  the  sole  points  considered  were 
the  dimensions,  and  the  land^s  having  previously  been 
in  cultivation:  it  is  only  as  a  very  rare  exception,  in 
eases  where  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  was 
mordinately  great,  that  any  compensation  on  that  account 
is  spoken  of  in  the  imperial  colonies. 

A  necessary  consequence  from  the  manner  of  making 
these  allotments  was,  that  all  the  centuries  which  either 
wholly  or  in  part  consisted  of  land  unfit  (or  cultivation, 
or  which  reaching  to  the  irr^ular  border  did  not  make 
up  full  measure,  were  not  distributed  at  all:  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  might  have  been  allotted  would 
not  have  had  their  fair  share.  These  pieces  of  land 
continued  to  be  the  property  of  the  Roman  people 
under  the  name  of  8td)8ecwa  (remnants),  as  did  like*- 
wise  such  complete  centuries  of  cultivated  land  as  might 
be  left  over  at  the  allotment.  The  cultivated  remnants 
were  now  and  then  granted  to  the  new  prc^rietors  in 
conunon,  but  mcHre  frequently  were  occupied  by  the 
state  as  part  of  its  domain:    but  the  forests,  pastures, 

35  Qua  falx  et  arater  ierit:  Hyginus  de  limitib.  p.  192.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  very  ancient  provision:  Hyginus  indeed  merely  quotes  it  from 
agrarian  laws  under  Augustus,  but  he  knows  nothing  about  the  earlier 
ones. 

rr2 
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and  wastes  in  the  district  were  almost  all  bestowed 
upon  the  community  as  public  property:  for,  since 
none  but  arable  land  was  ever  distributed,  a  com- 
mon pasture  was  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  cul- 
tivated land  proved  inadequate  to  give  each  indivi- 
dual his  full  share,  in  the  days  of  the  commonwealth 
another  portion  of  the  domains  would  have  been  taken 
to  make  up  the  deficiency :  in  the  military  colonies  this 
was  done  by  the  lawless  confiscation  of  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict, a  fate  experienced  by  Mantua. 

The  land  which  was  r^ularly  limited,  and  that 
which  was  indeterminate  in  form,  along  with  all  the 
other  characteristics  of  quiritary  property,  had  both  of 
them  that  of  being  free  from  direct  taxes:  but  their 
value  was  registered  in  the  census,  and  tribute  was  levied 
accordingly.  In  other  respects  the  limited  fields  had 
certain  legal  peculiarities,  concerning  which  scarcdy  any 
other  express  statement  is  preserved,  than  that  they 
had  no  right  to  alluvial  land^,  the  determinateness  ot 
their  size  being  the  condition  of  thdr  existence.  This 
kind  of  landed  property,  which  under  the  emperors 
was  almost  the  prevailing  one  in  most  parts  of  Italy, 
and  was  common  in  the  western  provinces,  seems  to  have 
been  extremely  rare  in  the  East:  hence  no  notice  was 
tAeu  of  it  in  the  extracts  made  for  the  Pandects.  Con- 
sequently though  even  its  most  striking  peculiarities  are 
not  mentioned,  this  cannot  be  esteemed  a  proof  against 
their  existence:  we  are  justified  in  drawing  inferences 
from  internal  arguments  on  points,  which  the  accidental 
destruction  of  testimonies  bearing  on  them  has  perhaps 
made  it  for  ever  impossible  to  establish  by  documentary 
evidence,  unless  this  be  reserved  for  some  more  learned 
or  more  fortunate  inquirer. 

It  is  clear  that  the  art  of  the  agrimensoresy  who  pro- 
fest  to  discover  the  original  boundaries  of  estates,  must 

36  L.  16.  D.  de  adquir.  rer.  dom.  (xLi.  1).  L.  1.  §  6.  D.  de  fluminib. 
(XLIII.  1«). 
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have  been  utterly  baffled,  if  the  proprietors  had  had  the 
right  of  aUenating  pieces  of  land  of  whatever  extait  they 
pleased :  and  as  we  are  accustomed  to  take  such  a  right 
for  granted,  we  shall  for  this  very  reason  regard  the 
profession  as  useless  and  absurds  It  might  be  their 
business  to  determine  the  boundaries  at  the  first;  but 
from  that  time  forward  all  questions  must  have  been 
decided  by  deeds  of  sale  and  other  documents:  and  if 
these  were  not  drawn  up  with  x^mplete  geometrical  exact- 
ness, no  property  could  be  mc^e  insecure  than  purchases 
of  land  markt  out  by  Umites^  where  the  landholders  in 
the  same  century  might  raise  the  controverwt  de  tnodo. 

This  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  a  fundus  assigned 
by  the  state  was  considered  as  one  entire  farm,  as  a 
whole  the  limits  of  which  could  not  be  changed:  a  no- 
tion which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  original  purposes 
of  the  UimikUtQ. 

From  the  Pandects,  and  from  inscriptions  and  ancient 
documents,  it  is  known  that  a  fundiua  usually  bore  a 
peculiar  name;  which  did  not  change  with  the  possessor 
for  the  time  being,  but  was  so  permanent  that  even  at 
the  present  day,  if  any  one  were  to  institute  a  search 
for  the  purpose,  especially  in  the  Roman  Campagna, 
he  would  undoubtedly  find  many  hundred  clearly  distin- 
guishable instances  of  Roman  names  of  estates.  Of  the 
four  fundi  mentioned  in  the  donation  of  A.  Quinctilius 
at  Ferentinum,  two  have  retained  their  name  almost  un- 
changed^: nor  is  this  mentioned  as  in  any  way  remark- 
able. St  Jerome  tells  us  that  the  fundus  which  the  poet 
Attius  received  for  his  share  at  the  assignment  of  lands 
to  the  colony  at  Pisaurum,  bore  his  name^:  and  although 
such  permanent  designations  might  prevail  even  in  dis- 
tricts which  had  not  been  partitioned,  it  is  probable  that 

37  Marianna  Dionigi  {viaggj  in  ahune  cUti  del  Lazio,  p.  18)  remarks 
that  the  fundi  Bmanus  and  Ceponkmus,  are  without  doubt  the  same 
estates  which  are  now  called  la  Roana  and  la  dpoQara^ 

38  Chron.  n.  1877. 
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in  land  which  was  assigned,  like  that  at  Fisaurum,  they 
were  taken  from  the  first  grantee,  under  whose  name 
the  farm  was  registered  in  the  landroll. 

Now  in  the  oldest  records  of  the  suburbicarian  re- 
gions the  landed  estates  are  almost  always  designated 
by  some  such  name ;  and  the  sale  or  transfer  of  them, 
when  the  whole  was  not  alienated,  was  in  parts  accord- 
ing to  the  duodecimal  scale.  This  accords  with  the 
mention,  which  we  find  so  frequently  in  the  Pandects, 
of  many  proprietors  of  the  same  fundus,  a  thing  so 
strange  to  our  ears;  as  well  as  with  a  fact  belonging 
to  the  early  history  of  Rome  concerning  the  sixteen  iElii 
who  held  a  single  farm  in  the  Veientine  district  as  tenants 
m  common    . 

This  did  not  preclude  the  division  of  estates^,  nor 
even  the  sale  of  duodecimal  parts  of  them:  but  the 
original  boundaries  circumscribed  them  as  one  integral 
whole;  and  all  the  parts  were  pledged  for  the  conditions 
of  the  first  assignment.  It  has  also  been  remarkt  above 
how  important  the  unchangeableness  of  these  units  was 
for  the  maintenance  of  regularity  in  the  landrolls  of  the 
censors  * 

39  Valerius  Maximus,  iv.  4.  8. 

40  Hence  the  termini  comportionales, 
*  See  p.  404. 
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ON    THE   AGRIMENSORES*. 

In  the  investigations  concerning  the  agrarian  in- 
stitutions I  have  made  frequent  and  considerable  use  of 
the  works  and  fragments  which  treat  of  the  art  of  divi- 
ding  lands.  The  collection  of  these  works,  at  least  in 
the  latest  of  the  three  different  editions  which  were 
publisht  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
each  subsequent  one  containing  fresh  matter  derived  from 
manuscripts,  is  by  no  means  rare  even  in  common  private 
libraries;  yet  at  the  same  time,  as  has  been  remarkt 
already,  it  is  less  known  than  any  other  work  of  ancient 
profane  literature.  One  would  hardly  believe  that  in 
books  on  literary  history  it  is  classed  under  the  head 
of  agriculture:  and  although  a  few  quotations  here  and 
there  seem  to  shew  that  in  our  days  these  writings  are 

*  The  dissertation  on  the  Agrimmsores,  which  stood  in  the  appendix 
to  the  first  edition^  has  been  left  out  by  the  author  in  the  second.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  it  not  only  throws  great  light  on  one  of  the  most  obscure 
portions  of  ancient  literature,  but  is  intimately  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  foregoing  appendix,  and  indeed  with  those  disquisitions  con- 
cerning the  agrarian  institutions  out  of  which'  this  history  originally 
sprang,  the  translators  have  thought  it  advisable  to  retain  as  much  of  it 
as  might  be  interesting  to  the  general  scholar,  omitting  the  minuter  cri- 
tical remarks  in  which  none  but  a  reader  of  the  Agrimensores  themselves 
would  take  any  concern. 
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rather  less  neglected  than  they  used  to  be«  yet  it  is 
quite  plain  that  they  are  still  a  sealed  mysterious  book, 
wherein  only  such  scattered  passages  are  noticed  as  are 
intelligible  when  taken  apart  from  the  rest,  such  as  may 
be  found  even  in  the  volumes  of  the  cabbalists. 

For  me  these  writings  from  seveml  causes  have  had 
a  peculiar  charm.  There  is  always  some  kind  of  at- 
traction in  whatever  is  mysterious  and  difficult:  and  as 
I  derived  much  instruction  from  them  when  I  learnt  in 
some  degree  to  understand  them^  they  called  forth  a 
feeling  of  gratitude,  which  excites  a  particularly  lively 
interest  even  in  neglected  books.  We  lose  ourselves  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  destinies  of  Rome  and  the 
changes  that  Italy  has  undergone,  in  reading  these  sin- 
gular works,  where  at  one  moment  we  fall  in  with 
a  fragment  of  a  treatise  by  an  Etruscan  aruspex  written 
in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city,  in  another  place  hear 
the  words  of  an  engineer  who  served  under  Trajan  during 
the  conquest  of  Dacia,  and  measured  the  hi^th  of 
the  Transylvanian  Alps,  and  lastly,  in  the  most  recent 
of  the  various  collections,  meet  with  extracts  from  a 
book  by  the  wise  Pope  Gerbert,  who  was  the  instructor 
of  his  age  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era. 
All  the  epochs  of  Roman  history  stand  here  side  by 
side ; — the  ancient  aruspicy  and  religion,  and  Christianity ; 
-^ordinances  of  the  plebs,  and  sections  of  the  Theodosian 
code  and  the  Pandects; — ^the  Latin  of  the  earliest  ages, 
and  the  embryo  Italian  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
place  in  which  the  collection  was  made,  the  time  when 
it  was  compiled,  is  a  mystery :  and  when  we  have  solved 
it  we  find  ourselves  at  Rome,  at  the  period  when  the 
fallen  mistress  of  the  world  is  wrapt  in  her  thickest  veil. 

A  few  general  remarks  therefore,  such  as  may  render 
these  writings  more  easily  intelligible,  may  be  allowed 
to  find  room  here :  for  when  a  subject  is  of  importance  in 
itself,  it  is  better  to  introduce  it  even  in  a  place  which 
may    not   be   quite   appropriate,    than    to    pass    it    over 
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altogether.  I  wish  to  excite  others  to  take  the  same 
int^est  in  it.  For  I  want  a  qualification  which  is  indis* 
pensable  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  later  fragments: 
I  have  never  been  in  Italy,  where  without  doubt,  espe- 
cially in  the  Campagna,  a  numbet  of  peculiar  customs 
with  regard  to  the  partition  of  lands  and  the  marking 
of  boundary-stones  must  be  subsisting  down  to  this 
very  day,  though  unnoticed  by  travelers  and  even  by 
Datives,  with  the  help  of  which  the  most  obscure  parts 
of  these  books  would  at  once  become  clear.  Manuscripts 
are  not  likely  to  give  us  much  aid :  for  the  early  editicms 
are  founded  on  very  ancient  ones,  and  the  others  which 
have  been  compared  with  these  have  afforded  but  very 
scanty  gleanings :  the  dismal  confusion  of  the  text  arose 
prior  to  any  that  can  possibly  be  preserved:  still  even 
this  assistance,  of  which  I  am  wholly  destitute,  should 
be  called  in  by  any  one  who  undertakes  to  publish  a 
critical  edition. 

The  business  of  the  Roman  agrimensores  was  to 
measure  and  divide  the  districts  the  assignment  of  which 
had  been  resolved  upon, — and  a  map  of  which  was  de- 
posited in  the  imperial  archives,  while  a  copy  was  placed 
in  those  of  the  colony, — to  measure  and  register  the 
unassigned  lands  for  the  state,  to  measure  ordinary 
lands  for  the  proprietors,  to  discover  and  maintain  the 
limits  of  fundi  held  under  an  assignment  S  to  mark  them 
out  on  the  undivided  lands,  and  by  the  help  of  ground- 
plans  and  of  peculiar  marks  to  detect  every  illegal  alter- 
ation of  boundaries:   in  fine  it  was  necessary  that  they 

1  In  opposition  to  the  conjecture  started  above  in  p.  699,  thtit fundi 
hdd  under  an  asdgnment  were  units  that  could  not  be  altered^  some- 
body might  perhaps  cite  L.  1.  C.  fin,  regund.  and  L.  12.  D.  eod.  the 
latter  of  which  is  inserted  in  Edict  Theodor.  §  105.  I  beUeve  however 
that  these  passages  may  not  only  be  restricted  without  any  violence 
to  the  ager  arcifiniits,  but  that  such  dedaraUons  could  only  be  made 
where  there  was  a  considerable  class  of  estates  which  were  properly 
and  necessarily  of  an  opposite  character. 
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should  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  on  boundaries,  and 
with  the  disputes  wont  to  arise  concerning  landed  pro- 
perty, in  which  they  were  sometimes  vested  vdth  judicial 
power,  sometimes  and  very  frequently  appealed  to  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

During  the  decline  of  die  empire  they  formed  a  nu^ 
merous  and  respectable  class,  on  which  Theodosius  the 
Younger  conferred  the  title  and  rank  of  apectabiles: 
their  labour  was  rewarded  by  the  state  with  a  very 
handsome  salary.  They  had  regularly  establisht  schools, 
like  the  jurisconsults;  and  even  the  students  were  en- 
titled clarissimi  by  an  edict  of  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinian,  in  Groes.  p.  843. 

The  writings  on  such  branches  of  their  art  as  were 
unconnected  with  mathematics  were  very  numerous;  and 
of  these  an  extensive  collection  was  made,  perhaps  about 
the  same  time  with  the  Theodosian  code,  the  twelfth  book 
of  which  collection  is  cited  in  ours:  see  the  title  of 
the  treatise  in  p.  220,  compared  with  the  note  by  Rigaltius 
in  p.  276,  and  Arcadius  p.  259,  This  collection  however 
contained  not  merely  scientific  treatises,  like  those  by 
Frontinus  and  Hygenus  (for  this  is  the  way  his  name  is 
invariably  spelt  in  the  manuscripts),  but  also  the  laws 
concerning  the  subjects  of  the  craft,  and  a  number  of 
special  documents  relating  to  assignments  and  limitations, 
and  groundplans  of  the  districts  subjected  to  them  with 
the  papers  thereto  belonging.  These  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  short  fragments.  A  writer  of  their  class  seems 
to  have  been  termed  by  them  by  way  of  dictinction  audor. 

The  later  agrimensors,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  their  age,  invented  a  number  of  artifices,  of  which  those 
of  the  second  century  seem  to  have  been  totally  igncu'ant, 
with  regard  to  the  shape  and  the  marks  of  the  boundary- 
stones,  with  the  view  of  rendering  their  original  position 
ascertainable  in  case  they  were  removed  from  it:  in 
like  manner  they  spent  probably  still  greater  pains  in 
devising  symbolical  characters  to  serve  instead  of  detailed 
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terries.  These  there  is  no  chance  ctf  our  ever  bdng 
able  to  understand.  AU  these  matters  were  comprised  in 
dieir  pandects,  which  were  without  doubt  the  subjects 
explained  from  their  professorial  chairs:  had  they  been 
preserved  entire,  we  should  find  little  difficulty  in  inter- 
preting them. 

To  that  barbarism  and  poverty,  which  began  even 
in  the  fifth  century  to  spread  over  Italy,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  had  already  reacht  their  highest  pitch, 
voluminous  works  were  a  useless  and  troublesome  in- 
cumbrance. An  age  which  is  unable  to  produce  any 
good  works,  is  also  incapable  of  reading  books.  Such 
was  the  case  then :  it  seems  as  if  during  those  unfor- 
tunate centuries  the  faculty  of  investigating  and  unfold- 
ing truth  had  totally  disappeared.  Amid  the  mysterious 
processes  of  the  mind,  whereby  in  the  course  of  our  lives 
it  creates  that  world  of  thought  which  is  our  real 
wealth,  we  may  at  least  very  cleariy  distinguish  between 
those  vivid  ideas  which  spring  up  and  develope  themselves 
to  contemplative  meditation,  whether  they  originate  imme- 
diately with  ourselves  or  are  transfused  into  us  from  others, 
and  those  which  merely  subsist  without  any  life  in  them 
under  the  outward  form  of  the  words  used  to  express 
them.  Now  as  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  external  form 
of  ideas  is  apt  to  weaken  the  power  of  imparting  life 
to  them — and  hence  in  this  respect  a  verbal  memory  is 
not  unjustly  deemed  of  suspicious  value — so  there  are 
nations  and  ages  which  are  incapable  of  combining  them 
otherwise  than  externally,  and  to  which  the  power  of 
vivifying  them  seems  denied.  This  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  true  of  the  oriental  nations;  nor  is  it  less  certain 
with  regard  to  the  centuries  which  elapst  from  the  down- 
fall of  Rome  till  the  revival  of  Italy.  It  appears  in  their 
works  of  art,  which,  however  elaborate  they  may  be, 
are  lifeless  and  unnatural,  with  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  their  forms  and  those  produced  even  at  this 
day  by  the  painters  of  Persia  and  India:   it  appears  in 
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science  in  their  incapacity  of  advaadng  beyond  the  noticm 
of  the  objects  Ijring  immediately  hrfore  the  eye.  The 
age  which  could  produce  the  glosswritoiv  to  explain  the 
lawbooks  by  perpetually  comparing  their  contents  toge- 
ther, had  taken  the  dedsive  step  out  of  barbarism,  «nd 
was  already  possest  of  that  intellectual  freedom  from 
which  Italy  was  able  to  stride  forward  to  poetry  and 
to  the  wonders  of  the  arts. 

Oral  instruction  on  the  business  of  the  agrimensor 
was  still  imparted  during  this  wretched  state  of  barbarism ; 
and  for  this  purpose  short  works  on  the  subject  were 
made  use  of;  not  systematic  abridgements — for  the  age 
felt  no  want  of  such, — but  works  containing  a  part  of 
what  was  to  be  taught.  What  was  not  found  in  them 
was  supplied  by  oral  tradition.  The  case  was  just  the 
same  with  jurisprudence. 

This  was  the  time  when  that  abstract  from  the  old 
collection  which  is  now  remaining  was  made.  The  class 
of  landmeasurers  continued  to  subsist ;  their  craft  was 
exercised  in  all  those  parts  of  Italy  which  were  still 
subject  to  the  Greek  empire  and  to  the  Roman  laws. 
The  subjects  of  the  Lombards  indeed  not  only  lost  their 
laws ;  but  an  exterminating  war  almost  everywhere  trans- 
ferred the  property  in  the  soil  to  the  barbarians,  who 
drew  new  boundaries  to  their  estates.  But  the  Exar- 
chate, the  Roman  territory,  a  large  part  of  southam 
Italy,  and  Sicily,  retained  the  constitution  which  they 
had  received  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

The  rude  ignorance  of  the  age  is  visible  in  every 
part  of  the  collection.  Its  compiler  must  have  had  a 
very  confused  copy  before  him,  in  which  leaves  of  totally 
different  treatises  were  mixt  up  together,  and  odiers 
were  erroneously  split  into  several  ones.  He  executed 
his  task  after  the  fashion  of  his  time,  usually  tran« 
scribing  what  he  found,  or  curtailing  it  by  omissions, 
very  rarely  condensing  the  substance  of  it,  or  adding 
any  thing  to  fill  up  gaps :   for  the  Latinity  of  the  older 
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works  is  not  corrupted  by  the  insertion  of  words  of 
a  later  date  except  in  a  very  few  instances.  It  is 
dear  that  he  himself  cannot  have  attacht  any  mean- 
ing to  the  passages  which,  we  find  in  such  complete 
disorder. 

Without  oral  instruction  even  the  surveyors  in  those 
times  would  have  been  incapable  of  making  any  use  of 
it:  such  instruction,  we  can  conceive,  rendered  it  in- 
telligible as  far  as  was  necessary. 

But  the  agrimensors  needed  two  kinds  of  knowledge: 
the  measurer  of  land  required  geometry  enough  to  give 
a  mechanical  solution  of  such  problems  as  occurred; 
others,  who  devoted  themselves  simply  to  the  task  and 
mystery  of  determining  boundaries,  had  more  need  of 
some  acquaintance  with  law  and  with  the  symbolical 
characters  of  their  craft.  This  accounts  for  tbe  origin 
of  those  two  collections,  in  part  entirely  distinct  from, 
in  part  agreeing  with  each  other,  which  are  found  in 
the  very  ancient  manuscripts,  and  since  the  time  of  Ri- 
galtius  have  been  mixt  up  together  in  print:  while 
from:  the  unsystematical  spirit  of  the  age  we  can  easily 
understand  how  that  which  was  designed  for  the  land- 
measurer  came  nevertheless  to  contain  some  things  which 
properly  belong  to  the  boundary-setter,  and  yet  are 
wanting  in  his  collection; — such  as  the  genuine  frag- 
ments of  Frontinus,  whether  bearing  his  name,  or  those 
under  which  he  is  disguised. 

We  will  call  the  collection,  the  chief  authority  for 
which  is  the  Arcerian  manuscript,  the  first,  that  which 
Tumebus  publisht,  the  second.  For  determining  the 
date  of  the  former  we  have  no  such  marks  as  those 
found  in  the  latter,  unequivocally  demonstrating  the 
age  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carried  back,  since  they 
occur  chiefly  in  treatises  which  were  not  contained  in 
the  first  collection,  or,  if  they  were,  had  a  place  in  the 
lost  leaves  at  the  b^inning  and  end  of  it.  Among 
these  marks    is   the    want  of  grammatical  inflexions,  as 
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in  the  phrase  de  lotus  se  {at  his  side)^  the  nominatives 
Frusinane,  Formias^  PuteoUs  (like  Fundis,  Liparia^ 
in  St  Gr^ory,)  and  such  words  as  fantanaj  branca^ 
caseUe^  campaniaj  cambiare^  de  subf  Jlumicellus^  montu- 
cellus.  The  extract  from  the  Pandects  contained  in 
three  manuscripts,  of  which  two  at  least  are  of  very 
great  antiquity,  will  not  allow  us  to  go  back  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century ;  the  quotation  from  Isi- 
dore's Origins  (p.  290 :  see  the  note  of  Kigaltius)  stops 
us  on  this  side  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventh. 

To  the  seventh  century  however  I  think  I  may  with 
good  reason  ascribe  it,  and  look  upon  Rome  as  the 
place  where  it  was  composed.  The  former  inference  I 
draw  from  the  resemblance  already  mentioned  between 
its  language  and  that  of  the  age  of  St  Gregory  and  of 
the  documents  belonging  to  that  century:  it  is  altoge^ 
ther  rustic,  but  as  yet  has  no  admixture  of  German. 
Moreover  the  most  important  manuscripts  are  writta:! 
in  a  very  old  uncial  character,  such  as  is  hardly  found 
so  late  as  the  eighth  century.  Finally  the  scribes  were 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  as  appears  in  two 
at  least  of  the  manuscripts.  My  reasons  for  believing 
it  to  have  been  composed  at  Rome  are,  that  one  of  the 
statements  is  said  (p.  145)  to  have  beeli  taken -from  the 
archive  of  Albanum,  and  that  there  is  no  kind  of  allusion 
to  Ravenna,  to  which  town  one  would  otherwise  attri- 
bute  it. 

Would  that  I  could  excite  some  scholar  possessing 
the  philological  spirit  of  our  age,  along  with  the  learn- 
ing and  the  industry  of  the  French  school  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  devote  them  to  these  venerable  ruinS) 
so  interesting  from  {he  recollections  they  awaken,  and 
even  from  the  disfigured  state  in  which  we  find  them ! 
Even  without  leaving  his  native  country  he  might  gather 
a  rich  harvest  from  the  editions  pubUsht  by  Tumebus 
and  Rigaltius;  for  Goesius  altogether  n^lected  the  for* 
mer,  and  overlookt  much  in  the  latter.     What  Rigaltius 
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did  for  the  Agrimensores  is  of  great  value;  the  labo- 
rious work  of  Goesius,  of  hardly  any.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  separate  the  matter  added  in  the  later 
editions,  to  arrange  the  fragments  which  are  jumbled 
together,  to  try  to  resolve  the  book  attributed  to  Sim- 
plidus  into  the  leaves  which  have  been  preposterously 
mixt  up  and  patcht  together,  and  then  to  combine  these 
with  the  fragment  de  controversiis.  The  commentary 
by  Aggenus  might  serve  as  a  guide,  and  furnish  much 
supplementary  matter. 

This  however  is  far  from  enough.  An  editor  of  the 
Agrimensores  must  also  collate  the  manuscripts,  those  at 
least  which  are  of  great  antiquity.  And  should  fortune 
then  allow  him  to  visit  Rome,  he  should  do  what  no 
one  has  yet  done,  because  scarcely  any  one,  except  those 
who  are  led  thither  by  the  love  of  the  arts,  knows  what 
he  ought  to  do  there,  any  more  than  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind know  what  they  ought  to  do  in  the  whole  course 
of  thdr  lives,  unless  by  some  fortunate  necessity  a  line 
is  presicribed  to  them  in  which  they  are  forced  to  move 
on  regularly  to  the  end  of  their  time.  He  should  go 
into  the  country :  he  should  diligently  observe  and  study 
to  understand  the  very  slightest  peculiarities:  everything 
is  a  relic  on  that  sacred  ground :  in  some  place  or  other 
he  will  find  a  key  to  those  difficulties,  which  we,  fettered 
as  we  are  by  the  unclassical  notions  of  our  northern  bar- 
barism, should  vainly  exercise  our  ingenuity  in  solving. 
Let  him  cheer  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  work  which  connects  the  Etruscans,  though 
through  a  thousand  gradations  and  distortions,  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  middle  ages. 

Italy  too  is  the  only  country  where  an  answer  may 
be  found,  in  its  archives  and  libraries,  to  the  question, 
.when  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  agrimensors  past 
entirely  away.  I  can  only  supply  a  few  data  for  such 
an  answer:  my  inquiries  indeed  have  not  been  slack,  but 
unfortunately  very  much  narrowed  by  the  want  of  means. 
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It  might  be  expected,  and  may  easily  be  satisfEu^torily 
made  out,  that  in  all  the  Lombard  states  these  ancient 
institutions  were  subverted  at  their  conquest,  and  that 
they  could  only  maintain  their  ground  in  the  Roman 
territory,  and  in  the  three  Neapolitan  republics.  In  the 
Greek  provinces  the  writings  of  the  agrimensors  could 
not  be  made  use  of  on  account  of  their  language.  The 
only  traces  I  have  found  of  the  limitaHoj  mentioned  as 
a  thing  well  known  and  stiU  in  use,  relate  to  the  Roman 
territory. 

In  deeds  of  grant  and  sale  one  very  often  finds  the 
expression,  cum  omnibus  Ji/nibu8y  terminM,  limitibusque 
9U%8 :  it  occurs  even  so  late  as  in  a  diploma  of  the  year 
1049,  by  Pope  Leo  IX,  given  by  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra, 
Tom.  I.  p.  122:  this  is  the  latest  instance  I  have  met 
with. 

Such  a  phrase,  it  is  true,  might  be  retained  by  the 
notaries  for  a  long  time  without  any  meaning  in  it :  when 
a  limes  however  is  specified  as  determining  a  boundary, 
then  at  all  events  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  word  is 
to  be  taken  in  its  genuine  ancient  sense.  Of  this  too  I 
will  only  cite  the  most  recent  examples  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with. 

In  a  document  of  the  year  961  (Marini,  Papiri  Di- 
plomatici,  n.  cii.  p.  160,  161),  by  which  a  certain 
count  Baldwin  gave  a  casaie  on  the  Via  Appia,  six 
or  seven  miles  from  the  city,  to  a  Roman  convent, 
one  of  its  boundaries  is  thus  designated ;  ewinde  per 
limitem  alto  majure,  infra  siha^  recte  in  area  marmarea 
antiqua. 

In  a  Tiburtine  document  of  the  year  990  (Marini 
p.  i55)  we  read  in  a  similar  determination  of  a  boun- 
dary: deinde  venientem  usque  in  limite  majore  qui  di- 
vidit  inter  nostras  Episcopio  terra  que  de  Marengiy  et 
deinde  ipso  limite  venientem  in  via  publica.  Here  all 
the  names  are  Lombard:  in  the  former  document  they 
were  Roman,  with  the  exception  of  the  donor''s. 
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The  same  mode  of  determining  boundaries  occurs  even 
so  late  as  in  a  document  of  Pope  Benedict  VIII,  of  the 
year  101 9 :  Sicuti  a  muro^  et  a  Jluvio  Tyberisy  atqv£ 
limitibus  drcumdatur.     Ughelli  Tom.  i.  p.  116. 

Pope  Gerbert  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  referred 
to  Julius  Frontinus  and  Aggenus  Urbicus  on  the  sub- 
ject of  controversies,  of  the  qualities  and  names  of  fields, 
and  of  boundaries.  (Rigaltius  in  his  notes  p.  240,  ed. 
Goes.).  So  that  all  these  must  still  have  been  questions 
of  practical  importance.  The  same  thing  is  likewise 
proved  by  the  existence  of  manuscripts  of  the  eleventh 
century,  which  it  is  probable  was  also  the  time  when 
the  new  abridgement  was  made. 

The  Roman  statutes,  even  in  the  edition  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  contain  nothing  at  all  on  the  point: 
Terminus  was  deprived  of  his  honours  after  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  by  granting  fiefs  in  the  Campagna  and 
round  about  the  city,  had  extinguisht  the  venerable  but 
faint  remains  of  antiquity,  and  had  seated  barbarism 
within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  glosswriters,  living  in  a  Lombard  town,  could 
have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  institu- 
tions. That  however  they  were  very  well  aware  what 
an  ager  limitatus  was,  and  how  it  was  laid  out,  is  proved 
by  their  renarks  on  L.  l6.  Z>.  de  adquir.  rer.  domin. 
The  authors  too  of  the  gloss  [on  Tit.  C  Jin,  regund.  were 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  business  of  the  agrimensors. 
In  the  note  on  L.  7-  D.  cod.  on  the  contrary  they  are 
thinking  of  Lombard  institutions,  the  partition  of  a 
common. 
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